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Each  countiy  is  introduced  with  lists  of  natural  features  and 
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the  '<  Remarks  "  present  a  miniature  view  of  each  countiy,  such 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  term  Cteography  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  and 
means  a  description  of  the  earth.  It  comprehends  Natnral 
or  Physical  Oeography,  a  description  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  its  natural  productions ;  Political  Geography,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth  as  divided  among  tribes  and  nations  of  men, 
and  utilized  by  them;  and  Hathematical  Cteography,  a 
description  of  the  earth  as  a  member  of  the  solar  system. 

The  earth  is  not,  as  was  long  believed,  a  plain.  It  is  a  baU, 
orange-shaped  by  being  a  little  flattened  at  two  opposite  points, 
and  is  fairly  represented  by  a  globe.  Its  globular  form  is  proved 
by  the  following  facts  :— 

1.  When  a  ship  sails  awa;y,  the  hull  disappears  first  and  the 
topmasts  disappear  last  from  tiie  spectator's  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  ship  approaches,  the  topmasts  come  first  and 
the  hull  comes  last  into  view.  These  facts  prove  that  the  ocean 
is  convex, — that  is,  bulges  up  between  the  spectator  and  a 
distant  ship.  Now  this  happens  everywhere ;  and,  since  the 
elevation  of  the  land  above  the  ocean  is  inconsiderable,  com- 
pared with  the  earth's  bulk,  it  follows  that  the  surface  of  the 
whole  earth  is  convex — ^in  other  words,  that  the  earth  is 
a  ball. 

2.  The  earth  is  being  sailed  round  every  day,  a  feat  which 
was  first  performed  by  Magellan's  ship  in  the  years  1519-22. 

3.  The  sun  does  not  give  light  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  at  once,  but  always  to  one  half  at  a  time ;  and,  to  places 
in  the  east,  his  time  of  rising  is  earlier  than  to  places  in  the 
west.  All  this  is  just  what  would  happen  were  the  earth  a  ball 
rotating  eastward :  none  of  it  could  happen  if  the  earth  were  a 
plain. 

4.  The  pole-star  appears  higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens 
to  the  traveller  going  north;  and  sinks  in  the  Bame  igitoi^Qt\!\Qw 
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to  the  traveller  going  south.  This,  again,  which  could  not 
happen  if  the  earth  were  a  plain,  is  just  what  would  happen  if 
the  earth  were  a  ball. 

5.  In  eclipses  of  the  moon,  the  eartVs  shadow  is  circular ; 
and  it  is  only  a  round  body  which  can  in  every  position  throw 
a  circular  shadow. 


Genebal  Pbeliminaiiy  Definitions. 

A  fphere  is  a  round  hodpf  every  point  on  the  surface  of 
which  is  at  the  same  distance  from  a  point  within,  called 
iho  oentre.  The  earth,  being  orange-shaped,  is  not  a  sphere, 
but  a  spheroid,  or  sphere-like  body. 

A  circle  is  a  space  inclosed  by  one  round  or  curved  line, 
every  point  in  which  is  at  the  same  distance  from  a  point 
within,  Called  the  centre.  The  term  circle  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  round  or  curved  line,  which,  however,  is  more 
properly  called  the  drcunference. 

A  dljameter  of  a  sphere,  or  of  a  eirde,  is  a  straight  line 
from  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  or  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  drde,  passing  through  the  centre  to  the 
opposite  side. 

The  radius  of  a  circle,  or  of  a  sphere,  is  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  sphere,  or  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle.  All  radii  of  the  same  circle,  or  same 
sf^ere,  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  each  is  half  of  the  diameter. 

A  diameter  divides  its  circle  into  two  equal  parts,  called 
semicircles. 

An  arc  is  any  portion  of  the  circumference. 

A  plane  is  a  flat  surface,  such  as  that  of  a  table  or  mirror. 

An  angle  is  the  opening  between  two  straight  lines  which 
meet,  but  are  not  in  the  same  straight  line. 

When  one  straight  line  stands  upon  another,  so  as  to  make 
the  angles  on  each  side  equal  to  each  other — ^that  is,  neither  lean- 
ing to  one  side  nor  to  the  other — ^it  is  called  a  perpendicular ; 
and  each  of  the  angles  is  a  right  angle* 

When  two  planes  are  everywhere  at  the  same  distance 
from  each  other,  or  when  two  lines  are  everywhere  at  the  same 
distance  from  each  other,  they  are  said  to  be  paralleL 
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In  the  accompanying  diagram,  the  curved  line  A  0  H  £  D  B 
ia  a  circle,  or  more  properly 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  ^^'  ^ 

of  which  C  is  the  centre,  equi- 
distant from  every  point  of  the 
circumference.  C  A,  C  B, 
C  D,  C  E,  are  radii.  A  D  is 
a  diameter,  dividing  the  circle 
into  two  equal  spaces,  and  the 
circumference  of  the  circle 
into  two  equal  curves.  The 
line  K  D  R,  on  which  the 
diameter  stands  at  right  angles, 
touches,  but  does  not  cut  the 
circumference,  and  is  therefore  called  a  tangent  to  the  circle. 
The  line  P  H  Q  is  also  a  tangent.  The  opening  between 
A  B  and  A  C  is  an  angle,  called  the  angle  BAG,  the  angular 
point  A,  ^.e.,  the  point  where  the  lines  meet,  being  placed  in 
the  middle  in  naming  the  angle.  C  £  0,  A  C  E,  A  B  G, 
A  C  B,  are  angles.  B  G  D  and  B  G  A  are  right  angles ;  and 
so  also  are  G  D  K  and  G  D  R.  B  G  is  perpendicular  to  A  D ; 
C  D  is  perpendicular  to  K  R.     B  G  and  K  R  are  parallel. 

For  the  purpose  of  measuring  distances  on  circles,  the  cir- 
cumference is  divided  into  360  equal  parts.  These  parts  are 
called  degrees,  and  are  marked  thus  (°),  so  that  70°  means 
70  degrees.  To  express  still  smaller  parts,  each  degree  is 
divided  into  60  equal  parts,  called  minutes,  and  marked  (^) ; 
then  each  minute  is  subdivided  into  60  equal  parts,  Cfdled 
seconds,  and  marked  ( " ),  so  that  35°  46^  57'^  means  tUHy- 
five  degrees^  forty-fix  minutes,  fifty-seven  seconds* 

The  whole  circumference  being  divided  into  360°,  there  are 
in  a  semicircle  ISO'',  and  in  half  a  semicircle,  called  a  quad- 
rant, 90°. 

A  degree  has  no  constant  length.  Being  always  the  360th 
part  of  the  circumference  of  some  circle,  it  varies  in  length  with 
the  size  of  the  circle.  But  if  a  degree  be  marked  off  on  the 
circumference  of  any  circle,  t.6.,  if  the  360th  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference be  marked  off,  and  lines  be  drawn  from  the  extre- 
mities of  the  part  marked  off  to  the  centre  of  the  ckd<^^  Vk*^ 
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angle  so  fonned  at  tne  centre  will  be  the  same,  whatever  the 
size  of  the  circle.  This  fact  can  be  easily  verified  by  means 
of  concentric  circles.  The  arc,  or  part  of  the  circumference,  on 
which  the  angle  at  the  centre  stands,  thus  becomes  a  measure 
of  that  angle.  In  diagram  1,  the  angles  ACE  and  D  G  E  are 
measured  by  the  number  of  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  in 
the  arcs  A  H  E  and  D  E,  on  which  they  respectively  stand ; 
the  angle  A  C  E  by  the  arc  A  H  E ;  the  angle  D  C  E  by  the 
arc  D  E.  The  angle  BCD,  whose  arc  B  D  is  a  quadrant, 
or  fourth  part  of  the  circumference,  is  an  angle  of  90'' :  the  angle 
D  C  E  must  be  considerably  less,  say  GO"* :  the  angle  ACE, 
again,  is  greater,  say  120^ 

An  angle  of  OO"*  is  a  right  angle. 

The  plane  of  a  circle  is  the  imaginary  flat  surface  which, 
touching  every  point  in  the  circle,  may  be  thought  of  as  con- 
tinued ever  so  far  beyond  the  circle. 

A  great  circle  of  a  sphere  is  a  circle  the  circumference 
of  which  is  drawn  upon  the  sphere,  so  that  the  plane  of  the 
circle  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

A  great  circle  of  a  sphere  divides  the  sphere  into  two  equal 
parts,  called  hemispheres.  All  great  circles  of  a  sphere  are 
equal  to  each  other ;  cross  each  other  twice ;  and  divide  each 
other  into  two  equal  semicircles. 

A  small  circle  of  a  sphere  is  a  circle  the  circumference  of 
which  is  drawn  upon  the  sphere,  so  that  the  plane  of  the  circle 
does  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  A  small  circle 
divides  the  sphere  into  two  unequal  parts. 

Botation  is  the  motion  of  a  body  turning  on  itself.  The 
body  is  said  to  rotate  or  revolve. 

When  a  body  rotates  and  has  no  other  motion,  as  when  a 
top  sleeps  in  spinning,  there  is  a  line  in  it  which  keeps  the 
same  place,  while  every  other  part  describes  a  circle  round 
that  line.  That  line  is  called  the  axis  of  rotation,  or,  shortly, 
the  axis. 

A  body  may  have  a  motion  of  translation,  that  is,  be 
continually  changing  its  place,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has 
one  of  rotation ;  as  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  in  motion.  Other 
motions  than  these  may  also  be  combined  in  a  body  at  the 
same  time. 
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EXERCISES. 

What  ifl  the  meaning  of  the  term  Geography?  What  observations 
on  land  and  sea  show  that  the  earth  is  a  Diul?  Mention  celestial 
proofe  of  the  same  fact.  What  is  a  sphere,  what  a  spheroid,  and  which  of 
them  best  represents  the  earth?  Draw  a  circle;  within  it  draw  a 
diameter,  and  two  radii  forming  an  angle ;  also  draw  a  tangent  to  it. 
Define  circle,  and  the  plane  of  a  circle.  How  mainr  radii  are  eqnal  to 
one  diameter?  Into  how  many  parts  is  a  circle  ^vided,  and  what  are 
they  called?  How  is  it  that  an  arc  of  a  circle,  varying  in  actual  length, 
as  it  does,  with  the  size  of  the  circle  to  which  it  belongs,  nevertheless 
measures  always  the  same  angle  at  tiie  centre?  What  is  the  difference 
between  a  great  and  a  small  circle  of  a  sphere?  What  is  meant  by  rota- 
tion ?  What  two  motions  are  performed  at  once  by  the  wheel  of  a 
carriage  that  is  being  driven  along  a  road? 


Geografhigal  Definitions. 

I.  Definiiions  in  Maikematiccd  Geography, 

The  earth  has  a  continual  motion  of  rotation,  which  is 
performed  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  called  its 
diumal  motioiL  Its  shortest  diameter  is  its  axis ;  and  the 
extremities  of  the  axis,  that  is,  the  two  points  where  the  axis 
reaches  the  surface,  are  called  the  poles  of  the  earth,  dis- 
tinguished as  north  polB)  and  south  pole. 

The  great  circle  round  the  globe,  .equidistant  from  both 
poles,  is  called  the  equator,  because  it  divides  the  globe  into 
two  equal  hemispheres,  distinguished  as  northern  hemisphere, 
and  southern  hemisphere.  The  people  who  live  at  the 
equator  have  equal  day  and  night  during  the  whole  year. 

A  meridian  circle  is  a  great  circle  round  the  globe  passing 
through  both  poles,  and  the  half,  measured  from  pole  to  pole, 
of  such  a  circle,  is  called  a  meridian.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  meridiea  (midday) ;  for  it  is  midday  at  any  place 
when  the  sun,  being  above  the  horizon,  is  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  which  passes  through  that  place.  The  sun  is  then 
said  to  be  on  ^  meridian  of  the  place. 

Parallels  of  latitude,  shortly  called  parallels,  are  small 
circles  round  the  earth,  parallel  to  the  equator. 

Every  meridian  crosses  the  equator  and  every  parallel  at 
right  angles. 

Though  the  e^rth  is  most  correctly  represented  \)^  a  ^q\s^, 
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it  IB  also  deBirable  to  have  the  Burface  both  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  of  particular  coontiies,  represented  on  maps  which  are 
flat.  Aa  the  earth  is  round,  there  langt  be  many  inaconracies 
in  such  a  representation  of  it,  and  these  inaccuracies  will  be 
greater  the  larger  the  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  we  attempt 
to  exhibit  on  a  plane.  A  small  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
aa  a  county,  or  even  one  considerable  country,  is  very  nearly 
a  plane,  and  we  may  make  a  tolerably  correct  picture  of  it  on 
a  flat  sheet.  Bat  we  cannot  do  so  with  a  pictnre  of  the  whole 
earth. 

In  maps,  the  whole  globe  is  usually  represented  by  two 
urcular  surfaces,  joined  to  each  other  at  one  point  only,  as  in 
the  frontispiece  to  this  book.  Each  circular  surface  exhibits 
one  hemisphere,  that  is,  as  much  as  a  person  can  see  of  a  globe 
when  it  is  set  before  him.  In  the  map  of  the  world,  in  the 
frontispiece,  and  in  each  of  the  four  figures  at  the  comers, 
aa  well  as  in  diagram  2,  the  drcular  flat  surface  is  intended 
to  represent  the  whole  of  the  round  or  convex  surface  of  a 

DIig.9. 


The  upper  part  of  a  map  is  called  the  North;  the  lower  the 
South;  the  right  side  the  Eaat/  the  left  side  the  Wett.    A 
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place  IB  said  to  be  north  of  one  below  it;  aouth  of  one  above 
it ;  east  of  a  place  to  the  2^  of  it ;  west  of  a  place  to  its  right. 
In  this  descriptioii,  we  are  looking  towards  the  north. 

In  diagram  2,  if  N  represents  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  and 
S  its  south  pole,  then  the  line  E  Q,  eqoidiBtant  from  N  and  S, 
will  represent  the  equator— or  rather  one  half  of  the  equator, 
the  other  half  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth.  The 
half  of  the  equator  that  is  seen  appears  to  be  a  straight  line ; 
whereas  it  is  a  semicircle,  and  appears  so  when  represented  on 
a  globe. 

All  the  lines  from  N  to  S  are  meridiaaSy  and  represent 
semicircles ;  whereas  the  middle  one  appears  as  a  straight  line, 
and  of  the  others,  only  two  are  true  semicircles,  namely, 
the  two  parts  of  the  outer  circle,  N  £  S  and  N  Q  S. 
Meridians  are  also  shown  in  the  figure  at  the  right  hand,  in  the 
lower  comer  of  the  frontispiece :  they  run  due  north  and  south. 

The  lines  extending,  in  diagram  2,  between  the  same  numbers 
on  each  side,  and  also  the  dotted  lines  Z  A,  A;  o,  a  &,  m  n,  are 
parallela,  more  correctly  halves  of  parallels.  Each  represents 
a  semicircle.  Parallels  are  also  shown  in  the  figure  at  the  left 
hand  lower  comer  in  the  frontispiece :  they  run  due  east  and 
west. 

North,  South,  East,  and  West  are  easily  found  out  on  the 
earth  by  means  of  the  sun,  the  pole-star,  or  the  mariner*s 
compass.  As  the  meridians  run  due  north  and  south,  and  the 
British  Isles  lie  north  of  the  sun^s  path,  if  an  inhabitant  of  this 
country  looks  at  the  sun  when  he  is  on  the  meridian,  that  is,  at 
noon,  he  looks  due  south ;  north  is  behind  him ;  east  is  at  his 
left  hand,  and  west  at  his  right.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  which  lies  south  of  the  sun^s  path, 
see  the  sun  in  the  north  at  their  midday.  The  method  of 
finding  north,  etc.,  by  the  pole-star  is  described  in  the  section 
on  Astronomy.  In  the  mariner^s  compass,  the  needle  points 
to  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth;  and  the  true  north  is 
obtained  by  allowing  for  what  is  called  the  variation  of  the 
needle. 

Latitude  is  the  distance  of  a  place  north  or  south  from  the 
equator :  it  is  measured  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  along 
the  meridian  of  the  place. 
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All  points  in  a  parallel  being  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
equator,  all  places  on  the  same  parallel  have  the  same  latitude. 
The  latitude  of  each  parallel  drawn  on  a  map  is  marked  in 
degrees  on  the  sides  of  the  map.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  find 
the  latitude  of  the  point  c  in  diagram  2,  we  look  along  the 
parallel  passing  through  it,  and  find  it  marked  30.  This  means 
that  c  is  in  north  latitude  dO"*,  or,  shortly,  30"*  N.  L.  In  like 
manner,  e  is  in  south  latitude  dO"*,  or  30°  S.  L. 

The  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  is  about  69  miles  70  yards. 
In  consequence  of  the  earth  being  a  spheroid,  and  not  a  true 
sphere,  the  measure  of  a  degree  of  latitude  is  slightly  different 
at  different  places,  increasing  in  length  a  little  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles. 

Longitndie  is  the  distance  of  a  place  east  or  west  from  some 
meridian  agreed  upon,  called  the  Jirst  meridian.  The  British 
measure  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  because 
the  Royal  Observatory  is  there ;  the  French  from  the  meridian 
of  Paris. 

Longitude  is  measured  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  along 
the  parallel  of  the  place.  As  each  meridian  is,  everywhere,  the 
same  number  of  degrees,  etc.,  distant  from  the  first  meridian, 
that  distance,  in  other  words,  the  longitude  of  each  meridian,  is 
marked,  as  in  the  frontispiece,  so  on  the  artificial  globe,  only 
on  the  equator ;  but  in  maps  of  only  portions  of  the  earth^s 
surface,  longitude  is  marked  at  top  and  bottom.  In  diagram 
2,  if  the  straight  line  N  S  represent  the  meridian  of  Greenwich, 
r  is  in  45°  E.  L.  (east  longitude),  as  may  be  found  by  tracing 
its  meridian  to  the  equator,  under  which,  in  the  diagram,  longi- 
tude is  marked.  In  the  same  way  it  will  be  found  that  e  is  in 
60°  W.  L.  (west  longitude).  No  place  can  have  a  greater 
longitude  than  180  E.  or  W. 

In  consequence  of  the  parallels  decreasing  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles,  degrees  of  longitude  diminish  as  the  latitude 
increases.  At  the  equator,  a  degree  of  longitude  is  about  69 
miles  280  yards  long ;  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  about  64  miles ; 
at  London,  about  43  miles;  at  the  polar  circles,  about  28 
miles.* 

*  See  the  Table  following  the  Problems  on  the  Celestial  Globe, 
towards  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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When  the  world  is  shown  in  two  hemispheres,  as  in  the 
frontispiece,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  meridian  circle  20  W.  and 
160  E.  the  circle  of  separation  between  the  two  hemispheres. 
By  this  means  the  Old  World  is  included  in  one  hemi- 
sphere, at  the  right,  called  the  eastern  hemiffphere ;  and  the 
New  World,  discovered  by  Columbus,  is  included  in  the 
other,  at  the  left,  called  the  western  hemisphere. 

The  horizon,  or  sensible  horizon,  of  a  place,  is  that  circle 
all  round  where  earth  and  sky  appear  to  meet.  It  bounds  or 
limits  our  view ;  and  takes  its  name  from  a  Greek  participle 
which  means  hounMng  or  Ugmdng, 

Planes  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  are  called  hori- 
zontal, and  lines  drawn  upon  such  planes  are  horizontal 
lines. 

Any  straight  line  or  plane  that  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon  is  said  to  be  vertical ;  as  a  cord  with  a  weight 
at  its  lower  end  freely  suspended,  the  walls  of  houses,  etc. 
When  the  sun  is  right  overhead  at  any  place,  his  rays  fall  on 
it  so  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  of 
that  place,  that  is,  fsdl  vertkaUy.  The  sun  is  then  said  to  be 
vertical  at  that  place. 

The  part  of  the  sky  right  above  the  head  of  the  observer  is 
called  the  zenith.  There  is  no  difference  between  saying  that 
the  sun  is  in  the  zenith  of  a  place  and  saying  that  the  sun  is 
vertical  at  a  place. 

The  8un*8  rays  extend  QO"*  all  round  from  the  place  at  which 
he  is  vertical.  Within  that  limit  there  is  light;  beyond  it, 
darkness.  The  ckde  separating  light  and  darkness  is  a  great 
circle,  and  is  called  the  terminator. 

The  sun  is  never  vertical  at  any  place  north  of  the  parallel 
of  latitude  23°  28'  N.  He  is  vertical  there  about  the  2l8t  of 
June ;  and  that  parallel  is  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  It 
is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  kom  diagram  2 ;  and  may  be  seen 
also  in  the  frontispiece. 

The  sun  is  never  vertical  at  any  place  south  of  the  parallel 
of  latitude  23°  28'  S.  He  is  vertical  there  about  the  21st  of 
December ;  and  that  parallel  is  called  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn. It  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  a  &  in  diagram  2 ;  and 
may  be  seen  also  in  the  frontispiece. 
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The  part  of  the  earih*s  surface  which  lies  between  the  tropics 
is  called  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  about  ^V  in  breadth,  and  is 
the  only  part  of  the  earth's  surface  where  the  sun  is  ever  verti- 
cal. It  is  distinguished  by  excessive  heat,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name  of  tonid,  Withhi  it,  the  days  and  nights  are  nearly 
equal. 

As  the  terminator  lies  90°  all  round  from  where  the  sun  is 
vertical,  when  he  is  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  which  is 
23°  28^  N.  of  the  equator,  the  terminator  will  extend  23°  28^ 
beyond  the  north  pole,  and  will  fall  23°  28'  short  of  the  south 
pole.  These  are  the  greatest  distances  at  which  the  terminator 
ever  is  from  the  poles,  and  the  parallels  at  these  distances  from 
the  poles  are  called  the  polar  cirolefl;  that  which  is  23°  28^ 
from  the  north  pole  being  called  the  arctic  circle,  that  which 
is  23°  28^  from  the  south  pole  being  called  the  antarctic  circle. 
Z  A  in  diagram  2  is  the  arctic  circle ;  m  » the  antarctic  circle ; 
they  are  also  shown  in  the  frontispiece. 

The  parts  of  the  earth^s  surfEu^e  which  lie  between  the  tropics 
and  polar  circles  are  called  temperate  zones,  north  and 
south.  The  parts  withm  the  polar  circles,  north  of  the  arctic 
and  south  of  the  antarctic  circles  respectively,  are  called  frigid 
zones,  north  and  south.  In  the  frigid  and  temperate  zones,  the 
sun  is  never  vertical. 

In  the  frigid  zones,  the  cold  is  extreme ;  and  at  midsummer 
the  sun  is  for  several  days  together  above  the  horizon,  as  at 
midwinter  he  is  for  several  days  below  the  horizon. 

In  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones,  the  sun  is  never  a  whole 
day  of  24  hours  above  or  below  the  horizon. 

In  the  temperate  zones,  the  prevailing  temperature  is  neither 
very  cold  nor  very  warm ;  hence  the  name.  Each  temperate 
zone  is  about  43°  in  breadth. 

The  earth  being  a  little  flattened  at  the  poles,  and  bulged  out 
a  little  along  the  equator,  the  polar  diameter  is  the  shortest  and 
the  equatorial  diameter  the  longest.  The  polar  diameter,  which 
is  also  the  axis  of  rotation,  is  about  7899  miles  in  length ;  the 
equatorial  diameter  about  26  miles  more,  or  7925  miles.     The 

mean  diameter  of  the  earth  is  abont  7912  miles ;  and  its 

mean  circumference,  that  is,  the  length  of  a  meridian  circle,  is 
24,856  miles.    The  equator  is  a  little  longer,  24,896  miles. 
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The  surface  of  the  earth  contains  about  197,000,000  square 
miles,  of  which  about  one-fourth  is  land. 

On  the  artificial  globe,  a  great  circle,  called  the  ecliptic, 
may  be  seen  extending  obliquely  between  the  tropics.  The  true 
meaning  of  the  ecliptic  is,  a  great  circle  m  ike  heavefM,  represent- 
ing the  path  which  the  sun^s  centre  appears  to  describe  in  a 
year.  The  ecliptic  on  the  artificial  globe  intersects,  and  thereby 
indicates,  the  successive  parallels  at  which  the  sun  is  vertical 
daring  the  year ;  in  other  words,  it  represents  the  yearly  course 
of  the  verticality  of  the  sun.  It  crosses  the  equator  twice,  to 
represent  that,  on  the  20th  March  and  the  23rd  September,  the 
sun  is  vertical  at  the  equator.  At  these  two  dates,  there  is 
equal  day  and  night  over  all  the  world.  The  northern  limit 
of  the  ediptic  is  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ;  its  southern  limit,  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn.* 

The  earth  rotates  from  west  to  east,  that  is,  each  place  in 

taming  moves  from  west  to  eoui.     It  is  this  rotation  which 

causes  the  apparent  daily  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 

firom  east  to  weelt,  and  which  gives  rise  to  the  alternation  of 

day  and  night. 

SZEBGISES. 

Describe  the  diarual  motion  of  the  earth.  What  are  the  poles  ?  Into 
what  equal  portions  is  the  globe  divided  by  the  equator  ?  what  is  the 
difference  between  a  meriman  and  a  meridian  circle?  Why  is  a  meri- 
dian so  called?  What  are  pariJlels  of  latitude?  Can  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  snr&ce  be  correctly  represented  on  a  map?  Howr  are  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  distinguished  on  a  map?  In  what  three  ways  can 
they  be  ascertained  on  the  earth?  Describe  the  method  of  ascertaining 
them  by  means  of  the  svld.  and  a  good  timepiece  ?  What  are  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  a  place?  What  is  generally  the  length  of  a  degree  of 
latitude?  Where  does  a  degree  of  longitude  measure  more  than  a 
degree  of  latitude?  What  is  meant  by  the  horizon?  What  is  the 
zenith?  Into  how  mainr  zones  is  the  earth  divided?  What  are  the 
boundaries  of  the  torrid  zone?  State  the  ^lar,  equatorial,  and  mean 
diameters  of  the  earth.  What  is  its  mean  circumference?  Mow  many 
square  miles  are  in  its  surface  ?  What  proportion  of  its  surface  is  laud  ? 
what  is  the  ecliptic?  What  are  its  northern  and  soutiiem  limits  ?  When 
is  the  sun  said  to  cross  the  equator,  and  what  then  takes  place?  What 
is  the  cause  of  the  daily  apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ? 

*  Further  particulars  as  to  why  the  Tropics  are  23^  29^  distant  from 
the  equator,  tjA  why  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles  are  23°  28'  dis- 
tant from  their  respective  poles,  are  given  in  the  section  on  Astronomy; 
and  as  to  climate,  m  the  section  on  Physical  Geography. 

B 
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n,  DeJmUiom  in  Natural  and  Political  Geography, 

The  surface  of  the  earth  presents  two  grand  divisions  of 
Land  and  Water— the  former  occupying  about  a  fourth,  the 
latter  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  These  divisions,  again, 
are  subdivided  into  parts,  named  as  in  the  engraving  on  the 
following  page,  which  is  a  map  of  the  chief  features  of  sea  and 
land.    The  names  of  these  features  are  defined  as  under. 

A  oontment  is  a  great  tract  of  land  comprehending  several 
countries. 

A  oonntry  is  a  smaller  portion  of  land  distinguished  by  a 
particular  name,  people,  or  form  of  government. 

An  island  is  a  comparatively  small  tract  of  land  entirely 
surrounded  by  water.  All  land  whatsoever  is  surrounded  by 
water,  so  that  continent  and  island  are  not  mutually  exclusive 
terms.  Australia  may  be  called  either  the  largest  island  on 
the  globe  or  the  smallest  continent. 

A  peninsula  is  land  almost  surrounded  by  water. 

A  cape  is  a  portion  of  land  stretching  into  the  sea.  When 
appearing  to  terminate  in  a  point,  it  is  often  called  a  point, 
head,  or  headland :  when  lofty,  it  is  properly  called  a  pro- 
montory. Local  names  for  cape  in  Scotland  are  mvll  and 
nesSf  the  latter  being  always  suffixed. 

An  isthmns  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land  joining  two  con- 
tinents, or  uniting  a  peninsula  and  a  continent. 

A  coast  is  that  part  of  the  land  which  borders  on  the  sea  : 
the  shore  is  that  part  of  the  coast  which  is  next  the  sea. 

A  hill  is  a  high  mass  of  land ;  a  mountain,  a  still  higher 
mass  of  land. 

A  pass  or  defile  is  a  narrow  opening  between  two  moun- 
tains, or  between  the  spurs  of  a  mountain-range  and  the  sea. 

A  table-land,  or  plateau,  is  a  level,  or  nearly  level,  tract 
of  land  at  some  height  above  the  sea. 

A  plain  is  a  level,  or  nearly  level,  tract  of  land  at  no  great 
height  above  the  sea. 

A  desert  is  a  tract  of  dry  and  barren  land ;  an  oasis,  a  tract 
of  fruitful  land  in  a  desert. 

A  river  is  a  stream  of  fresh  water  falling  into  a  sea  or 
lake. 
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A  valley  is  a  hollow  in  the  land,  following  the  course  of  the 
river  which  flows  along  the  bottom  of  it. 

A  delta  is  the  name  given  to  the  space  between  the  forked 
branches  or  mouths  of  a  river.  The  mouth  of  a  river,  when 
it  enlarges  into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  tide  flows  and 
ebbs,  is  called  its  estuary. 

A  basin  is  the  tract  of  land  drained  or  watered  by  a  river 
and  its  tributaries.  A  watershed  is  the  ridge  or  height  which 
divides  one  basin  from  another. 

A  lake  *  is  a  body  of  water  surrounded  by  land,  except  at 
the  outlet ;  lakes  without  outlet  are,  of  course,  wholly  sur- 
rounded by  land. 

An  ocean  is  a  very  large  portion  of  salt  water. 

A  sea  is  a  smaller  portion  of  salt  water.  The  Caspian  Sea, 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  properly  lakes. 

An  arcMpelagO  is  a  sea  studded  with  islands. 

A  gnlf  is  a  portion  of  water  occupying  a  recess  in  the 
outline  of  the  land. 

A  bay  is  a  portion  of  water  similarly  situated,  but  with  a 
wider  opening  than  a  gulf. 

A  creek  is  a  narrow  portion  of  water  running  into  the  land. 

A  strait  is  a  narrow  passage  of  water  connecting  two  seas. 
Sound  is  a  Scandinavian  word  for  strait,  which  occurs  in  the 
geography  of  Scotland  and  Denmark. 

*  A  channel  is  a  passage  between  two  seas,  longer  and  broader 
than  a  strait. 

Firth,  akin  to  the  Norwegian  ,/^cf,  is  applied  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  Scotland  to  both  a  channel  and  a  strait. 

Beads  is  a  portion  of  sea  near  the  land,  where  ships  can 
ride  safely  at  anchor. 

The  political  divisions  of  the  earth  are  chiefly  empires,  king- 
doms, and  republics. 

An  empire,  which  usually  consists  of  several  countries  or 
states  united  under  one  sovereign,  has  for  its  head  an  emperor ; 
and  at*  sovereign  so  called  is  expected  to  lead  his  armies  in 
person. 

*  The  term  lake  often  appears  under  the  form  hchin  the  geography  of 
Scotland,  and  under  the  form  lotigh  in  the  geography  of  Ireland;  anns  of 
the  sea  are  also  callod  loch  and  lough  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively* 
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A  kingdom  is  a  country  governed  by  a  king. 
A  republic  is  a  country  governed  by  rulers  whom  the  people 
choose  and  change  at  pleasure. 


General  Divisions. 

The  great  land  divisions  of  the  globe  are,  the  continents  of 
EnropO)  Asia,  AMoa,  and  Amerioay  which  make  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  Oceania. 

Europe  and  Asia  form  one  great  mass  of  land,  to  which  Africa 
is  united  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  these  three  constitute  the 
Ea^em  or  Old  World*  North  and  South  America,  united 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  is  called  the  Western  or  New  World, 
Oceania  occupies  portions  of  both  the  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres. 

The  great  oceans  are,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  occupying  an  area  of  147  millions  of  square  mUes. 

The  land  on  the  earth's  surface,  including  lakes  and  inland 
seas,  contains  about  50  millions  of  square  miles,*  and  the 
population  is  in  round  numbers  1400  millions. 

The  chief  races  and  religions  of  mankind  are  thus  dis- 
tributed : — 


Gaaosfiian. 400  millions. 

Mongolian 570      „ 

Ethiopian 200       „ 

Malay 230      „ 


1400 


»» 


Hebrew 8  millions. 

Ohristian 371 

Mohammedan. 200 

Brahman 250 

Buddhist 371 

Other  Pagans 200 


1400 


»» 


n 


In  respect  of  complexion,  the  Caucasian  race  is  white,  the 
Mongolian  brown,  the  Ethiopian  black,  the  Malay  tawny. 
The  American  Indians,  who  may  number  about  a  million,  are 
copper-coloured.  Of  the  Christians,  about  91  millions  are  of 
the  Greek  Church,  175  millions  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  105 
millions  are  Protestants. 

*  Superficial  areas  are  given  in  square  miles,  that  is,  in  square  spaces 
measuring  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  square.  The  areas  throughout 
this  work  are  given  in  Britidi  square  miles. 
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EXERCISES. 

What  are  tbe  two  grand  divisions  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  ?  What 
is  a  continent,  a  country,  an  island,  a  peninsula,  an  isthmus,  a  hill,  a 
mountain,  a  table-land,  a  plain,  a  desert,  an  oasis,  a  valley,  an  ocean,  a 
sea,  a  river,  a  delta,  a  firth,  a  basin,  a  watershed,  a  lake,  a  gulf,  a  bay,  a 
creek,  a  strait,  a  channel  ?  Give  six  names  which  stand  for  cape,  two 
of  them  peculiar  to  Scotland.  Distinguish  between  cocut  and  shore. 
Mention  two  kinds  of  pcua.  What  is  an  empire,  a  kingdom,  a  republic  ? 
Mention  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  How  are  these  grouped? 
To  which  hemisphere  does  Oceania  belong?  What  are  the  names  of 
the  five  great  oceans  ?  What  is  the  extent  of  land  and  water  respec- 
tively on  the  globe?  What  is  the  amount  of  its  population?  Into 
what  races  is  the  population  of  the  globe  divided?  What  complexions 
have  the  four  principal  races  of  men  respectively?  What  are  we  chief 
religions  of  the  world  ?  What  are  the  tiiree  great  ecclesiastical  divisions 
among  Christians? 


EUROPE 


Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago,  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Caucasus  Mountains ;  E.  by  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  Eiver  Ural,  and  the  Ural  Mountains. 

The  superficial  area  is  about  3,800,000  square  miles ;  and  the 
population  nearly  334  millions. 

Countries.  Capitals.         i        Countries.  Capitals. 


Turkey Constantinople. 

Roumania Bucharest. 

Bulgaria Sophia. 

Servia Bel^ade. 

Montenegro Cetigne. 

Greece Athens. 

Russia St  Petersburg. 

German  Empire..Berlin. 
Austria-Hungary.Vienna. 


British  Isles London. 

Sweden  and  Norway.  Stockholm. 

Denmark Copenhagen. 

Netherlands Amsterdun. 

Belgium Brussels. 

France Paris. 

Spain Madrid. 

Portugal Lisbon. 

Switzerland Bern. 

Italy... Rome. 

The  principalities  of  Liechtenstein  on  the  Upper  Khine|  and 
Monaco  on  the  extreme  south-eastern  coast  of  France ;  also 
the  republics  of  Andorra  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  San  Marino 
in  the  Apennines,  are  nominally  independent,  but  of  no  political 
importance. 

Islands. — ^In  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Nova  Zembla,  Franz  Joseph 
Land,  Spitzbergen;  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Iceland,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  the  Azores ;  in  the  Cattegat,  Zealand,  Fnnen ; 
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in  the  Baltic,  Oland,  Gothland ;  in  the  Medite&anean,  Majorca, 
Minorca,  Ivi9a,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Candia ;  in  the  Archipelago,  Negropont,  the  Cyclades. 

Peninsulas. — Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way ;  Jutland,  in  Denmark ;  Morea,  in  Greece ;  Crimea,  in  the 
south  of  Russia. 

IsthmtLses.  —  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  joining  the  Morea  to 
northern  Greece ;  Isthmus  of  Perekop,  joining  the  Crimea  to 
Russia. 

Capes. — ^North  Cape,  in  the  north  of  Norway ;  Naze,  in  the 
south  of  Norway ;  Skaw,  in  the  north  of  Denmark ;  Duncansby- 
head,  in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  Cape  Clear,  in  the  south  of 
Ireland ;  Land^s  End,  in  the  south-west  of  England ;  Cape  la 
Hogue,  in  the  north-west  of  France ;  Cape  Ortegal,  and  Cape 
Knisterre,  in  the  north-west  of  Spain ;  Cape  St  Vincent,  in 
the  south-west  of  Portugal ;  Cape  Spartivento,  in  the  south  of 
Italy ;  Cape  Matapan,  in  the  south  of  Greece. 

Hoimtains. — Alps,  separating  Italy  from  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, and  France ;  Pyrenees,  between  France  and  Spain ;  Apen- 
nines, in  Italy;  Hsemus  or  Balkan  Mountains,  in  Turkey; 
Carpathian  Mountains,  in  Austria;  Grampians,  in  Scotland; 
Dovre  Fjeld,  in  Norway;  the  Ejolen  Mountains,  between 
Norway  and  Sweden;  Ural  Mountains,  between  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Plains. — The  great  European  plain,  extending  from  the 
German  Ocean  through  the  Netherlands,  Lower  Germany,  and 
Russia,  to  the  Ural  Mountains;  the  Hungarian  plain  of  the 
Lower  Danube ;  the  plain  of  Lombardy. 

Seas  and  Gulfs. — White  Sea,  in  the  north  of  Russia; 
Skager  Rack,  between  Denmark  and  Norway;  Cattegat,  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Sweden ;  Baltic,  separating  Sweden  from 
Lower  Germany  and  Russia ;  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, in  the  north-west  of  Russia ;  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  between 
Sweden  and  Russia;  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent;  St  George's  Channel,  and 
Irish  Sea,  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  English  Channel, 
leading  up  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Strait  of  Dover ;  Bay 
of  Biscay,  on  the  west  of  France  and  north  of  Spain ;  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  between  Europe  and  Africa;   Gulf  of  Lions,  in 
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the  south  of  FiUnce;  Gulf  of  G«noa,  in  the  north-west  of 
Italy ;  Gulf  of  Taranto,  in  the  south  of  Italy ;  Adriatic  Sea, 
between  Italy  and  Dalmatia;  Archipelago,  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  in  Asia;  Sea  of  Marmora,  between  Turkey  in 
Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia;  Black  Sea,  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  in  Asia ;  Sea  of  Azov,  in  the  south  of  Russia. 

Straits. — ^The  Sound,  between  Sweden  and  Zealand ;  Great 
Belt,  between  Zealand  and  Funen ;  Little  Belt,  betweep  Funen 
and  Jutland ;  Strait  of  Dover,  joining  the  German  Ocean  and 
the  English  Channel ;  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  joining  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean;  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  between  Corsica 
and  Sardinia;  Btrait  of  Messina,  between  Italy  and  Sicily; 
the  Hellespont  or  Dardanelles,  joining  the  Archipelago  and 
the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  Strait  of  Constantinople,  joining  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea;  Strait  of  Yenikale,  joining 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Asoy. 

Lakes. — Lake  Ladoga,  and  Lake  Onega,  in  Russia ;  Lake 
Wener,  and  Lake  Wetter,  in  Sweden;  Lake  of  Geneva,  on 
the  confines  of  Switzerland  and  France ;  Lake  of  Constance, 
on  the  confines  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria, 

Bivers.— The  Tagus,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  Ebro,  in  the  north-east  of  Spain,  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea;  the  Rh6ne,  in  Switzerland  and  France, 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Lions ;  the  Loire,  in  the  west  of  France, 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  the  Seine,  in  the  north  of  France, 
falls  into  the  English  Channel;  the  Thames,  in  the  south  of 
England,  falls  into  the  North  Sea ;  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  falls  into  the  North  Sea;  the 
Elbe,  in  Germany,  Ms  into  the  North  Sea ;  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula,  in  Gennany,  fall  into  the  Baltic  Sea ;  the  Dnieper,  in 
Russia,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Don,  in  Russia,  falls  into 
the  Sea  of  Azov ;  the  Volga,  in  Russia,  falls  into  the  Caspian 
Sea ;  the  Danube,  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  minor  states 
recently  formed  out  of  Turkey,  fiBklls  into  the  Black  Sea ;  the 
Po,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  falls  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

BEMABKS. 

Europe  extends  from  36**  C  to  71°  6'  N.  lat. ;  and  from  9°  80'  W. 
to  68°  0'  E.  long.  Its  coast  line  measures  17,000  miles.  Its  great- 
est length,  from  the  Bock  of  Lisbon  to  the  E.  end  of  the  Caucasus 
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Mountains  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  8000  miles ;  and 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  Cape  Tarifa  in  Spain  to  the  North  Cape 
in  Norwegian  Lapland,  is  2400  miles.  The  North  Cape  is  on  tne 
island  of  Mageroe ;  the  most  northerly  cape  of  the  continent  is 
Nordkyn,  4  imles  sonth  of  North  Cape. 

Cut  off  the  peninsulas  of  the  European  continent,  and  there  re- 
main two  compact  masses  of  land,  each  with  mountains  and  a  river- 
system  of  its  own :  one  of  them.  Central  Europe,  with  the  lofty 
Alps  as  its  head  of  drainage ;  the  other,  Bussia,  with  the  lowly 
Valdai  Hills  as  its  head  of  curamage.  The  mean  height  of  the  Alps 
is  about  8000  feet,  only  a  little  oelow  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow, 
which  is  8700  feet  on  the  north  side,  and  fi'om  8500  feet  to  10,100 
feet  on  the  south  side.  The  highest  summit  of  the  Alps  is  Mont 
Blanc,  15,732  feet,  on  the  coimnes  of  France  and  Italy.  From 
them  flow  the  Rhine  and  Rhdne,  also  tributaries  to  the  Po  and 
Danube.  The  Yaldai  Hills,  though  forming  the  watershed  between 
the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Baltic  on  the 
other,  are  only  1200  feet  above  the  ocean-level,  and  appear  as  a 
mere  undulation  in  the  great  European  plain. 

Although  the  smallest  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  Europe  is  the  second  in  j>opulation,  and  by  far  the 
most  important,  from  the  progress  of  its  inhabitants  in  learning, 
science,  and  arts.  The  pre-eminence  of  Europe  is  most  strongly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  European  races  have  either  colonized  or  are 
mling  one-half  of  Asia,  large  tracts  in  AfHca,  the  whole  of  America, 
and  we  greater  part  of  Oceania.  Excepting  a  small  portion  in  the 
extreme  north,  Europe  lies  within  the  temperate  zone ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  highly  peninsular  outUne,  which  allows  the  sea 
almost  to  surround  it,  and  to  penetrate  far  into  its  interior  by  deep 
gulfs,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  more  moderate  in  Europe 
than  in  any  other  continent  within  the  same  degrees  of  latitudk 
This  effect  is  at  a  maximum  in  western  Europe,  because  of  the  warm 
currents  of  water  and  air  which  come  from  the  equatorial  Atlantic; 
but  the  advantages  of  a  mild  temperature,  which  the  western  parts 
of  Europe  have  ov«r  the  eastern,  belong  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  as 
compared  with  Asia.  The  peninsular  outline,  by  facilitating  mter- 
coorse  between  country  and  country,  has  greatly  promoted  commerce 
and  industry. 

The  Christian  religion  prevails  in  every  part  of  Europe,  even  in 
Turkey,  where  Mohammedanism  is  the  faith  of  the  ruling  race. 
The  three  principal  forms  of  Christianity  are  professed  respectively 
by  the  three  principal  races  into  which  Europeans  are  divided :  the 
Greek  form  is  preferred  by  the  Slavonic  races,  who  inhabit  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Greece ;  the  Roman  Catholic  form  is  preferred  by  the 
Latin  races,  who  inhabit  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  France,  Belgium, 
and  southern  Germany ;  and  the  Protestant  form  is  preferred  by  the 
Teutonic  races,  who  inhabit  northern  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Great  Britain.    This  distri- 
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bution  of  the  forms  of  Christianity  according  to  race  is  true  only 
roughly  speaking ;  yet  it  is  so  far  true  as  to  be  remarkable. 

EXEBCISES. 

Name  the  boundaries  of  Europe.  What  is  its  superficial  area  ?  What 
countries  does  it  contain?  Name  two  principalities  and  two  republics 
so  insignificant  as  to  be  geuerally  omitted  trom.  the  list  of  European 
countries,  and  state  where  they  are  situated.    Name  and  point  out  the 

Srincipal  islands  of  Europe .  Name  and  point  out  its  six  largest  ijeninsulas. 
fame  its  capes,  and  point  out  their  situation.  Describe  the  situation  of 
its  principal  mountains.  Name  and  point  out  its  seas  and  gulfs.  Name 
ana  point  out  its  straits.  Name  and  point  out  its  principal  lakes.  Name 
its  principal  rivers  and  trace  them  on  the  map. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Europe  situated? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  Peninsulas  apart,  what  two  masses  of 
land  remain?  Contrast  the  Alps  and  the  Valdai  Hills.  What  fkct 
shows  most  strongly  the  pre-eminence  of  Europe  over  the  other  divisions 
of  the  globe  ?  What  advantage  does  Europe  derive  from  its  peninsular 
outline?  Why  are  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  less  great  in  the  west 
than  in  the  east  of  Europe  ?  Name  the  three  ^ncipal  forms  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  three  principal  races  in  Europe.  What  form  of  Cbristiamty 
is  preferred  by  these  races  of  men  respectively? 
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The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  the 
political  designation  of  the  British  Isles.  The  constitution  of 
this  kingdom  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  Sovereign  being  heredi- 
tary, male  or  female,  and  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
Sovereign  is  the  head  of  the  state  and  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  fountain  of  all  honours  of  nobility ;  has  the  preroga- 
tive of  declaring  war  and  making  peace,  of  levying  solders  and 
appointing  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  summoning  and 
dissolving  Parliament,  of  appointing  judges  and  inferior  magis- 
trates. Parliament  consists  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is 
made  up  of  all  the  peers  of  England,  about  420  in  number,  of 
sixteen  Scotch  peers  elected  for  each  parliament  by  the  whole 
body  of  Scotch  peers,  of  twenty- eight  Irish  peers  elected  for 
life  by  the  whole  body  of  Irish  peers,  and  of  twenty-six  prelates 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  House  of  Commons  consists 
of  652  members  elected  by  counties,  towns,  and  universities. 
All  parliamentary  measures,  before  passing  into  law,  must  pass 
both  Houses,  and  receive  the  royal  assent.  The  executive 
government  is  vested  in  the  Crown  and  Cabinet  Council,  of 
which  the  Prime  Minister  is  head. 
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The  only  British  island  not  represented  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment is  Man.  Like  the  Channel  Islands,  a  dependency  of  the 
British  crown  off  the  coast  of  Normandy,  Man  has  a  parliament 
of  its  own.  The  parliament  of  Man  consists  of  a  Council  of 
eight,  with  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  as  senior ;  and  of  the 
House  of  Keys,  numbering  twenty-four  members.  The  Channel 
Islands  are  governed  by  bodies  called  "  States,"  some  members 
of  which  are  nominated  by  the  crown,  others  are  elected  by 
the  people,  and  others  stiU  act  ex  officio. 

The  population  of  the  British  Isles  is  a  mixture  of  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  races,  the  former  prevailing  wherever  Celtic 
dialects  are  still  spoken,  as  in  Wales,  with  its  Welsh  or  Cymric 
dialect;  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  their  Gaelic;  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  with  its  Erse ;  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  with 
its  Manx.  The  Celtic  districts  are  comparatively  remote  and 
mountainous,  and  in  the  main  pastoral ;  and  the  natives,  though 
speaking  a  Celtic  dialect  among  themselves,  understand,  with 
exceptions  which  are  daily  becoming  fewer,  English  also. 

The  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  and  the  principality  of 
Wales  under  one  crown  and  one  parliament  has  not  resulted 
in  complete  uniformity.  Scotland  has  preserved  its  own  laws 
and  law-courts,  and  its  Presbyterian  church  establishment; 
Ireland,  with  English  law,  and  law-courts  modelled  on  those  of 
England,  has  no  established  church,  and  the  great  majority  of 
its  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics ;  in  England  and  Wales, 
Protestant  Episcopacy  is  the  established  religion,  and  twenty- 
six  of  the  prelates  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Differences  of 
national  character,  too,  are  stiU  recognised :  the  Englishman  is 
credited  with  an  overbearing  manner,  but  also  with  straightfor- 
wardness and  love  of  fair  play ;  the  Scotsman  with  caution 
bordering  on  craft,  and  dogged  perseverance;  the  Irishman 
with  an  easy-going  lightheartedness  inimical  to  steady  labour 
and  practical  aims. 

Great  Britain,  so  called  because  it  is  the  largest  of  the  British 
Isles,  is  the  largest  island  in  Europe;  and  the  whole  group 
enjoys  in  the  highest  degree  that  mild  temperature  which 
characterizes  Europe  as  compared  with  Asia.  So  great  is  the 
effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  that  the  lines  of  equal  temperature, 
which  in  August,  when  they  are  determined  by  the  position 
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of  the  sun,  lie  nearly  east  and  west,  nm  nearly  north  and  south 
in  January,  being  determined  then  by  the  warm  currents  of 
water  and  air  from  the  equatorial  Atlantic.  The  pre-eminent 
mildness  of  the  British  climate  is  best  shown  by  the  narrow 
limits  within  which  temperature  varies  throughout  the  year. 
This  range  of  temperature  is  at  Edinburgh  25'',  at  London  26°, 
at  Paris  30^  at  St  Petersburg  55^  The  &ults  of  the  British 
climate  are  variableness  of  weather  from  day  to  day,  frequent 
rains  from  the  south-west,  and  biting  winds,  especially  in  spring, 
from  the  east  Both  the  moisture  and  the  mildness  of  the 
British  climate  are  more  marked  in  Ireland  than  in  Great 
Britain,  and  on  the  western  coasts  than  on  the  eastern ;  h^iee 
the  description  of  Ireland  as  the  Emerald  Isle,  a  moist  climate 
being  favourable  to  grass;  also  the  fact  that  the  dauy  counties 
of  Great  Britain  are  on  the  western  side,  as  Wiltshire,  Glou- 
cestershire, Cheshire,  and  Ayrshire,  whereas  the  best  grain 
counties  are  on  the  eastern,  as  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  the  Lothians. 
The  food  producers  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  quite  unable 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  immense  population  engaged  in  mines 
and  manufactures,  in  trade  and  commerce,  in  mechanical  and 
professional  pursuits.  13o  preponderant  is  the  non-agricultural 
population  that  the  exports  are  chiefly  of  manufactured  articles, 
and  the  imports  of  raw  produce,  conspicuous  among  which  are 
the  food-supplies.  In  1882  the  value  of  these  supplies  was 
estimated  as  under :— * 

Lire  Animals.        Dead  Meat       Qiain  and  Floor.  TotaL 

£9,2H417.       £35,760,286.       £63,539,315.       £108,514,0ia 

This  gives  £3  per  head  of  the  population. 

The  enormous  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  appear  in 
the  amount  of  its  income  and  expenditure,  the  particulars  of 
which,  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  1883,  are  subjoined : — 


Income. 
Customs  and  Excise...  £46,587,000 

Stamps 11,841,000 

Land  and  House  Tax 2,800,000 

Income  Tax 11,900,000 

P.  O.  and  Telegraphs 9,010,000 

Miscellaneoos 6,355,505 

£88,493,505 


Expenditure. 

Charge  for  Debt £29,679,098 

Army 20,635,951 

Navy 10,259,853 

Chi^^...!:!l^!!!}l8»891,999 

Cost  of  Collection 8,928,226 

£88,395,127 
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The  total  debt  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  £756,376,519. 
The  annual  charges  for  debt  and  for  the  army  and  navy  together 
are  each  about  £30,000,000 ;  and  these  two  charges  make  up 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  total  expenditure. 

A  characteristic  distinction  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  its 
supremacy  in  shipping*  Not  only  is  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade 
between  it  and  other  countries  carried  on  in  British  ships,  but 
80  also  is  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  between  one  foreign 
country  and  another.  To  make  only  one  comparison,  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  British  steamers  is  about  ten  times  that 
of  French  steamers. 

The  industry,  trade,  and  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  facilitated  by  roads,  railways,  and  telegraphs,  which  pene- 
trate to  the  remotest  comers ;  and  by  a  postal  system  which 
has  been  imitated  in  all  other  civilized  countries,  but  nowhere 
elae  developed  to  the  same  extent.  The  number  of  letters  de- 
livered by  post,  per  head  of  the  population,  is  in  En^and 
about  37,  in  Scotland  about  28,  and  in  Ireland  about  14 ;  and 
these  numbers,  if  some  deduction  be  made  from  the  English 
quota,  because  of  London  being  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
whole  United  Kingdom,  represent  pretty  fairly  the  industrial, 
trading,  and  commercial  activity  of  the  three  Idngdoms  respec- 
tively. 

Behind  aU  this  prosperity  lie  crime  and  pauperism,  the 
deposit  of  passions  unrestrained,  or  of  weakness  bodily  and 
mental;  of  ignorance,  improvidence,  and  intemperance,  or  of 
adverse  ckcumstances  overpowering  individual  effort.  The 
paupers  and  poor-rates  in  the  three  kingdoms  are  in  round 
numbers  as  follows : — 

Paupers.  Poor-rates. 

England  and  Wales 803,000  £13,302,000 

Scotland 95,000  845,000 

Ireland 590,000  966,000 

It  thus  appears  that  one-third  of  the  paupers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  belong  to  Ireland ;  which  means  that,  in  proportion 
to  population,  paupers  are  about  four  times  more  numerous  in 
Ireland  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  There  must 
be  paupers  and  paupers,  however ;  for  England  spends  about 
£16  a  head  on  them,  Scotland  only  ten  shillings,  and  Ireland 
not  quite  two  shilliiigs.    Both  crime  and  paupeTisoi  ax«  Ql^- 
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creasing  under  the  influence  of  the  schoolmaster,  whose  presence 
everywhere  is  secured  by  recent  Acts  of  Parliament;  also  of 
a  wide-spread  movement  in  favour  of  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  of  a  thousand  agencies  having  for  their 
object  to  protect  the  weak,  to  succour  the  destitute,  to  reclaim 
the  depraved,  to  encourage  thrift,  and  to  spread  the  feeling  that 
industry  and  self-control  are  the  best  guarantees  of  personal 
independence. 

The  British  Empire  comprises  places  and  countries  in  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  although  many  of  them  are  not  colonies 
in  the  proper  and  usual  sense  of  that  word,  it  is  convenient  so 
to  designate  them  all,  distinguishing  them  into  three  classes 
according  to  the  degree  of  control  exercised  over  them  by  the 
Crown.  When  the  Crown  both  frames  the  laws  and  directs 
their  administration  through  officers  appointed  by  itself,  the 
colony  is  called  a  Crown  colony;  when  the  Crown  has  merely 
a  veto  on  the  legislation,  yet  appoints  the  public  officers,  the 
colony  is  called  a  colony  with  representative  institutions ;  when 
'the  Crown,  with  merely  a  veto  on  the  legislation,  appoints  only 
its  own  representative,  the  governor,  the  colony  is  called  a 
colony  with  responsible  government.  This  threefold  distinc- 
tion is  marked  in  the  following  summary  of  the  British  Empire. 


Kind  of  Colony. 

.     Crown,    . 

CrowD,    . 

.     Crown,    . 


Crown,   .  200 

Crown,    .        .  35,165 

Crown,  .  .  190,841,000 
Representative,  2,959,000 
Crown,    , 


In  Europe : — 

Heligoland,  . 
Gibraltar, 

Malta  and  Dependencies, 
In  Asia : — 
Perim,  . 
Aden,  . 
India,  . 
Ceylon, 

Straits  Settlements, 
Labuan,        • 
Hong-Kong, . 

In  Africa : — 
W.  Africa  Settlements, 
Gold  Coast  and  Lagos, 
Ascension  Island, . 
St  Helena,    . 
Cape  Colony  and  Dependencies, 

Katal, Representative, 

Mauritius  and  Dependencies,         .    Crown, 


Population. 

2,000 

18,000 

150,000 


Crown, 
Crown, 

Crown, 
Crown, 
Crown, 
Crown, 
Responsible^ 


422,500 
6,000 
160,500 

75,000 

475,000 

27 

5,000 

1,250,000 

413,000 

377,000 
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In  Ameriea:— 

Dominion  of  Canada,    . 
Newfoundland, 
Bermudas,    . 
Baliamas,      .        • 
Honduras,     . 

Jamaica  and  Dependencies, 
Leeward  Islands,  . 
Windward  Islands, 
Trinidad, 
Guiana, 

Falkland  Islands, .        • 
In  AnBtralaBia: — 

Fiji  and  Dependencies, . 
New  Zealand, 
Tasmania,     . 
Victoria, 

New  South  Wales, 
Queensland, . 
Western  Australia, 
South  Australia,    . 

The  Brittsh  Isles,    . 


Kind  of  Colony. 

Besponsible,   . 
Responsible,   . 
Representative, 
Representative, 
Crown,  • 
Crown,   , 
Representative, 
Representative, 
Crown,   . 
Crown,  . 
Crown,   •        • 

Crown,  . 
Responsible,  . 
Responsible,  . 
Responsible,  . 
Responsible,  . 
Responsible,  . 
Representative, 
Responsible,   . 

i  Constitutional ) 
Monarchy,    ( 
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Population. 

4,866,000 

161,000 

14,000 

43,500 

27,500 

586,000 

120,500 

284,000 

153,000 

252,000 

1,550 

130,000 
534,000 
116,000 
860,000 
750,900 
214,000 
29,000 
280,000 

35,250,000 


To  the  above  summary  might  be  added  the  island  of  Cypros, 
which,  though  nominally  Turkish,  is  administered  by  the 
British ;  the  Transvaal,  in  South  Africa,  which,  though  self- 
goyeming,  acknowledges  the  suzerainty  of  the  British  sove- 
reign ;  and  Zululand,  also  in  South  Africa,  over  which,  though 
nominally  independent,  the  British  really  exercise  a  protec- 
torate. 

In  both  area  and  population,  the  British  Empire  far  surpasses 
the  renowned  empires  of  antiquity.  Of  modern  empires,  the 
only  one  that  competes  with  it  in  area  is  the  Russian ;  and 
the  only  one  that  competes  with  it,  perhaps  even  surpasses  it, 
in  population,  is  the  Chinese.  To  make  British  rule  bene- 
ficent by  a  wise  combination  of  force  and  righteousness  is  the 
grand  opportunity  set  in  modern  times  before  British  citizens. 

The  British  possessions  in  Europe  are  noticed  here : — Heli- 
goland is  an  island  off  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  which  was  taken 
from  the  Danes  in  1807,  and  left  in  British  hands  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  in  1814.  It  is  a  mass  of  red  sandstone,  inhabited 
by  a  few  fishermen  and  pilots,  with  a  bank  of  sand,  on  which 
is  a  bathing  establishment  well  firequented  by  Germans. — Gib- 
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raltar  is  a  fortress  on  Spanish  ground,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  taken  in  1704,  during  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  and  left  in  British  hands  by  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  in  1713.  Gibraltar  Rock  is  a  limestone  promontory, 
containing  a  number  of  stalactitic  caverns.  Galleries,  miles  in 
length,  and  of  sufficient  breadth  for  carriages,  have  been  exca- 
vated within  the  rock,  with  portholes  every  twelve  yards  for 
defence.  A  low  sandy  isthmus  connects  the  Rock  with  the 
mainland,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  isthmus  stands  the  town, 
which  is  a  free  port. — Malta,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
was  taken  in  1800,  and  left  in  BritiBh  hands  by  the  Treaty  of 
Pttrifl  in  1814.  The  capital,  Valetta,  a  city  of  90,000  inhabit- 
ants, with  excellent  docks,  is  strongly  fortified.  The  religion 
of  the  island  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  Italian  is  the  language  of 
the  educated ;  the  native  dialect  is  more  Arabic  than  Italian. 

EXERCISES. 

What  is  the  form  of  the  British  constitution?  What  prerogatives 
belong  to  the  Sovereign  ?  Who  are  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament respectively?  What  difiference  is  there  in  the  tenure  bv  whidi 
Scotch  and  Irish  peers  respectively  hold  their  seats  in  tiiie  House  of 
Lords?  Why  have  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands  no  repre- 
sentation in  the  British  Parliament?  What  races  are  mingled  in  the 
British  population?  What  three  Celtic  dialects  are  still  spoken  in  what 
three  pu*ts  of  the  United  Elingdom?  How  do  the  three  kmgdoms  differ 
in  respect  of  religion  established  by  law  ?  What  peculiar  institutions 
has  Scotland  preserved?  What  qualities  are  supposed  to  distinguish 
the  Englishman,  the  Scotchman,  and  the  Irishman  respectively? 

Why  is  Great  Britain  so  called?  Account  for  the  mildness  of  the 
British  climate.  Why  do  the  lines  of  equal  temperature  in  Qreat 
Britain  change  from  nearly  east  and  west  in  August  to  nearly  north  and 
south  in  January?  Compare  the  range  of  temperature  throughout  the 
year  at  Edinburgh,  London,  Paris,  and  St  Petersburg.  Name  three 
nults  in  the  British  climate.  Name  the  dairy  counties  and  the  best 
grain  counties  in  Great  Britain.  Why  are  the  latter  on  the  east  coast 
and  the  former  on  the  west  coast? 

How  much  per  head  of  the  British  population  is  annually  paid  to 
foreigners  for  food?  State  in  millions  sterling  the  annual  revenue  of 
the  British  government,  and  the  cost  of  collecting  it.  State  in  millions 
sterling  the  amount  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  annual  charge  for  the 
same. 

Goinpare  British  and  French  steamers  in  respect  of  aggregate  ton- 
nage. How  many  letters  per  head  of  the  population  are  annually  delivered 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively?  How  many  paupers 
are  there  in  the  United  Kingdom?  Calculate  the  number  of  paupers 
in  every  hundred  of  the  population.  Show  from  statistics  that  the  desig- 
nation paujper  cannot  lutve  the  same  meaning  throughout  the  Unit^ 
Kingdom.    By  what  means  are  crime  and  pauperism  being  decreased? 
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Name  and  define  the  three  kinds  of  colony  in  the  British  empire. 
What  two  empires  compete  with  it,  the  one  in  area,  the  other  in  popu- 
lation? Name  the  British  possessions  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
and  Australasia  respectively.  Which  two  European  islands  came  finally 
iuto  British  possession  in  1814?  Describe  Heligoland  and  Gibrdtar 
Rock.  How  IS  the  town  of  Gibraltar  situated?  What  about  the  capital, 
the  language,  and  the  religion  of  Malta? 
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Bounded  N.  by  Scotland;  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  St 
George's  Channel;  S.  by  the  English  Channel;  E.  by  the 
German  Ocean  or  North  Sea. 

Extent  and  Population.— The  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel 
Islands  included,  the  area  is  58,631  square  miles,  and  the 
population  (1881),  26,354,000. 

Ekolakd  is  divided  into  forty  counties : — 

ConntleB.  Chief  Towns. 

Northumberland Newcastle,  Alnwick,  Berwick,  Morpeth,  Tynemooth, 

North  Shields. 

Cumberland Carlisle,  Maryport,  Whitehaven,  Penrith,  Working- 
ton, Keswick. 

Durham Durham,    Sonderland,    Stockton,    South   Shields, 

Gateshead^  Darlington,  Hartlepool. 

Westmorland Appleby,  Kendal,  Ambleside. 

LanoBshire Lancaster,    Liv^ool,   Manchester   and    Salford; 

Preston,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Wigan,  Oldham, 
Warrington,  Bochdale,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Bary, 
Burnley,  Accrington,  Morecambe,  Fleetwood, 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

York. York,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Halifax,  Scarborough, 

Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  Dewsbury, 
Doncaster,  Harrogate,  Whitby,  Middlesbro\ 

Lincoln.- Lincoha,  Qreat  Grimsby,  Boston,  Stamford,  Gains- 
borough. 

Nottingham,  or 
Notts. Nottingham,  Newark,  Blansfield. 

Derby ...Derby,  Matlock,  Buxton,  Chesterfield. 

Cheshire Chester,    Birkenhead,     Northwich,    Macclesfield, 

Stockport,  Congleton. 

Shropshire,  or  Salop.Slirew8bury,  Bridgnorth,  Ludlow,  Wellington. 

Stafford Stafford,  Burton,  Lichfield,  Wolverhampton,  New- 

castle-under-Lvme,  Tamworth,  Burslem,  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  Hanley,  Bilston,  Walsall,  Wedues- 
bury. 

Leicester. Leicester,  Loughborough,  Bosworth. 

Rutland Oakham,  Uppingham. 

Northampton Northamnton,  Weedon,  Naseby,  Daventry,  Peter- 

borougn. 
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Gonnties.  Chief  Towns. 

Bedford Bedford,     Luton,    Leighton-Buzzard,     Doostable, 

Wobnm. 

Hnntiiigdon Huntingdon,  St  Neots,  St  Ives,  Stilton. 

Cambridge Cambridge,  Ely,  Wisbeach. 

Norfolk Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lynn  Begis. 

Suffolk Ipswich,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Newmarket,  Sudbury, 

Woodbridge,  Lowestoft. 

Essex Chelmsford,  Colchester,  Harwich. 

Hertford,  or  Herts..Hertford,  St  Albans,  Ware. 

Middlesex London,  Westminster,  Chelsea,  Brentford,  Hampton 

Court,  Uxbridge,  Harrow. 
Buckingham,  or 
Buclu Buckingham,    Aylesbury,    Great    Marlow,    High 

Wycombe,  Eton,  Olney. 

Oxford Oxford,  Banbury,  Henley,  Witney. 

Warwick Warwick,   Birmingham,    Coventry,    Leamington, 

Stratford- on- A  von,  Bugby. 
Worcester Worcester,   Kidderminster,   Dudley,    Stourbridge, 

Malvern,  Droitwich. 

Hereford Hereford,  Leominster,  Ledbury. 

Monmouth Monmouth,  Cheptow,  Newport,  Pontypool. 

Gloucester Gloucester,    Bristol,     Cheltenham,     Tewkesbury, 

Stroud,  Cirencester. 
Wiltshire. Salisbury,  Devizes,  Trowbridge,  Bradford,  Chippen- 
ham, Marlborough. 

Berkshire Reading,  Windsor,  Abingdon. 

Surrey Guildford,  Croydon,  Kingston,  Southwark,  Lambeth, 

Famham,  Bichmond. 
Kent Maidstone,    Canterbury,     Rochester,     Gravesend, 

Queenborough,  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Deptford, 

Chatham,    Margate,    Ramsgate,    Deal,    Dover, 

Folkestone,  Tunbridge. 

Sussex Lewes,  Newhaven,  Chichester,  Brighton,  Hastings. 

Hamp8hire,or Hants. Winchester,   Southampton,   Portsmouth,  Gosport, 

Lymington,  Bournemouth,  Newport,  Ryde,  Cowes, 

Ventnor. 

Dorset Dorchester,  Weymouth,  Poole,  Lyme  Regis. 

Somerset Bath,  Wells,  Taunton,  Bridgwater,  Frome. 

Devon Exeter,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Barnstaple,   Tavi- 
stock, Tiverton,  Dartmouth,  Brixham,  Torquay. 
Cornwall Bodmin,   Truro,  Launceston,  Falmouth,  St  Ives, 

Penzance,  Redruth. 

Wales  is  divided  into  twelve  counties : — 

Flint Mold,  Flint,  Holywell,  St  Asaph. 

Denbigh Denbigh,  Wrexham,  Llangollen,  Ruthin. 

Carnarvon Carnarvon,  Bangor,  Conway. 

Anglesea Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  Amlwch. 

Merioneth D  olgelly ,  Bala. 

Montgomery Montgomery,  Welshpool,  Newton,  Llanidloes. 

Radnor Presteign,  ^ew  Radnor,  Knighton. 
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Cronnties.  Chief  Towns. 

Brecknock Brecknock  or  Brecon,  Bnilth,  Hay. 

Cardigan Cardigan,  Aberystwyth. 

Pembroke Pembroke,  Haverfordwest,  Tenby,  St  Davids. 

Carmarthen Carmarthen,  Llanellv,  Kidwelly. 

Glamorgan Cardiff,  Merthyr  Tyavil,  Swansea,  Llandafll 

Islands. — Man,  in  which  are  the  towns  of  Douglas,  Ramsey, 
Peel,  and  Castletown ;  Anglesea,  a  county  of  Wales ;  Scilly 
Isles,  the  largest  of  which  is  St  Mary*s ;  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
in  which  are  Newport,  Cowes,  and  Hyde  ;  the  Channel  Islands, 
namely,  Jersey,  chief  town  St  Holier,  Guernsey,  chief  town 
St  Pierre,  Aldemey,  and  Sark ;  Sheppey  and  Thanet,  in  Kent ; 
Coquet  and  Holy  Island,  off  the  Northumberland  coast. 

Bays  and  Straits.— Bridlington  Bay,  Humber  Mouth,  the 
Wash,  Yarmouth  Roads,  the  Downs,  Strait  of  Dover,  Solent, 
Spithead,  Torbay,  Mounts  Bay,  Bristol  Channel,  Swansea  Bay, 
Carmarthen  Bay,  Milford  Haven,  St  Bride^s  Bay,  Cardigan  Bay, 
Carnarvon  Bay,  Menai  Strait,  Morecambe  Bay,  Solway  Firth. 

Sandbanks. — Dogger  Bank,  in  the  German  Ocean,  between 
the  Yorkshire  coast  and  Jutland ;  Goodwin  Sand,  east  of  Kent. 

Capes. — Flamborough  Head,  Spurn  Head,  North  Foreland, 
South  Foreland,  Dungeness,  Beachy  Head,  Needles,  St  Alban^s 
Head,  Portland  Point,  Start  Point,  Lizard  Point,  L>and*s  End, 
Hartland  Point,  Worms  Head,  St  Goven*s  Head,  St  David^s 
Head,  Strumble  Head,  Great  Ormes  Head,  St  Bees  Head. 

Monntains. — Cheviot  Hills,  Skiddaw,  Helvellyn,  Scafell, 
Coniston  Old  Man,  Whemside,  Ingleborough,  Pennygant,  the 
Peak,  the  Wrekin,  Snowdon,  Arran-Fowddy,  Cader-Idris, 
Plinlimmon,  Brecknock  Beacon. 

Lakes. — Derwentwater  or  Keswick  Lake,  Ullswater,  Win- 
dermere, Bala. 

Bivers. — ^Tyne,  Wear,  Tees,  Eden,  Yorkshire  Ouse,  Humber, 
Mersey,  Dee,  Wye,  Severn,  Trent,  Witham,  Great  Ouse, 
Thames,  Medway,  Itchen,  Test,  Avon,  Exe,  Lower  Avon. 

REMARKS. 

England,  including  Wales,  extends  from  49**  68'  to  SB**  46'  N. 
lat,  and  from  6'  40^  W.  to  V  45'  E.  long.  Its  length,  from 
Berwick-on-Tweed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  860  miles,  and  its 
breadth,  from  the  North  Foreland  to  Land's  End,  is  800  mUes.  The 
Cheviot  Hills  form  the  principal  part  of  its  boundary  with  ScotUnd. 
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The  general  outline  of  England  and  Wales  is  that  of  a  nearly 
isosceles  triangle,  Land's  End  and  the  S.  Foreland  marking  the 
extremities  of  the  base,  and  Berwick-on-Tweed  the  apex.  Along 
the  coast,  high  grounds  generally  front  the  sea,  with  frequent  cliffs, 
as  of  chalk  at  Dover,  of  sandstone  at  St  Bees :  only  on  the  east 
coast,  round  the  Wash  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames  estuary, 
and  again  on  the  south  coast,  in  Sussex  and  Hants,  does  flatness 
prevaH.  Except  in  the  north  and  west,  England  is  for  the  most 
part  a  level  country,  so  cultivated  as  to  be  highly  productive, 
fertile  plains  occupy  the  eastern  counties,  and  undulating,  well- 
grassed  lands  those  of  the  centre  and  south-east ;  while  all  the 
rest,  forming  what  may  be  called  the  north-western  moiety,  is  more 
or  less  mountainous.     Wales  is  mountainous  throughout. 

The  Pennine  range,  starting  as  an  offset  from  the  Cheviots,  runs 
southwards  through  Westmorland  and  between  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  subsiding  in  the  moorland  district  of.  Der^shire  and 
Sta^ordshire.  Except  where  it  rises  into  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire, 
the  Pennine  range  is  tame.  The  Cumbrian  range,  with  Scafell  and 
Skid^w  in  Cumberland,  Helvellyn  in  Westmorland,  and  Coniston 
Old  Man  in  Lancashire,  contain  the  -grandest  mountain  and  lake 
scenery  in  England  proper.  Minor  ranges  are  the  Malvern  Hills 
between  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Worcester,  the  Cotswold  Hills 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  the  Mendip  Hills  in  Somersetshire,  wit^ 
continuations  to  land's  End,  which  include  the  desolate  Forest  of 
Dartmoor.  But  all  tiiese  are  surpassed  by  the  Cambrian  range, 
which  covers  the  greater  pert  of  Wales,  and  contains  the  highest 
summit  in  South  Britain,  Snowdon,  3571  feet,  Camarvonshijce,  as 
Scafell,  3229  feet,  is  the  highest  summit  in  England  proper. 

The  principal  outlets  of  drainage  are  the  Humber,  the  Wash,  and 
the  estuaries  of  the  Thames,  Severn,  and  Mersey  ;  on  all  of  which, 
excepting  the  Wash,  seats  of  commerce  exist  The  Wash  is  too 
shaUow  lor  navigation.  Inland  from  it  are  the  marsh-lands  called 
fens ;  and  on  iU  Lincolnshire  coast  is  a  district  called  Holland, 
embanked  towards  the  sea  and  drained  by  windmill  pumps,  as  is 
the  custom  in  the  Netherlands.  The  only  other  extensive  marsh- 
land in  England  is  Bomney  Marsh,  Kent,  in  which  terminates  the 
valley  lying  between  the  North  and  South  Downs,  known  as  the 
Wealds  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent 

The  rivers  of  England  and  Wales  are  of  little  use  for  navigation 
above  their  estuaries,  but  the  principal  ones,  viz.,  the  Thames, 
Severn,  Mersey,  Tren^  and  Humber,  are  connected  with  one  anotiier 
by  canals. 

The  more  or  less  mountainous  portion  of  England  and  Wales, 
lying  north-west  of  a  straight  Une  drawn  from  Flamborough  Head, 
Yorkshire,  to  Portland  Point,  Dorsetshire,  is  rich  in  minerals. 
QuidLsilver  is  the  only  one  of  value  not  found.  In  many  places, 
coal  and  iron  occur  together,  or  not  far  from  each  other  ;  and  it  is 
this  happy  coincidence  that  has  enabled  England  to  take  the  lead 
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of  all  nations  in  manufactures  and  commerce.  Every  coal-field  is 
a  seat  of  industry.  The  Newcastle  coal-field  manufactures  iron 
macliinery,  glass,  and  chemicals ;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
coal-field  has  Manchester  and  Leeds  for  its  two  poles,  the  former 
the  centre  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  latter  of  the  woollen ;  the 
Staffordshire  coal-field  supports  the  potteries,  and  the  metallic 
manufactures  of  Birmingham,  Dudley,  and  Wolverhampton.  The 
coal-fields  of  S.  Wales  and  of  Cumberland  feed  the  smelting-fumaces 
of  their  resjyective  districts.  Cornwall  is  rich  in  copper  and  tin ; 
but,  not  having  coal,  it  exports  the  ores  to  the  S.  Wales  coal-field 
to  be  smelted.  Minor  seats  of  industry  exist  apai-t  from  coid-fields, 
or  net  so  closely  connected  with  them.  The  manufacture  of  salt, 
both  for  home  consumption  and  for  exportation,  is  most  active  in 
Cheshire,  where  there  is  a  richly  saliferous  district  80  miles  long  by 
about  12  miles  broad.  Worsted  stuffs  are  manufactured  in  Norfolk ; 
woollen  hosiery  in  Leicestershire  and  Nottinghamshire  ;  blankets 
and  flannels  in  several  Welsh  counties ;  carpets  are  named  after 
Kidderminster,  Wilton,  and  Axminster;  and  west  of  England 
broadcloth  is  so  called  from  the  small  factories  in  Gloucestershire 
and  Wiltshire.  Silk  is  the  only  textile  fabric  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  England  does  not  excel ;  yet  the  silk  factories  of  Spital- 
fields,  London,  are  in  some  repute. 

England  is  bv  far  the  largest,  most  populous,  and  wealthiest  of 
the  three  kingdoms.  It  is  naturally  superior  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland  in  respect  of  soU,  climate,  and  mineral  wealth ;  and  it  has 
enjoyed  for  a  longer  period  than  either  of  these  countries  that  per- 
fect security  for  life  and  property  which  enables  capital  to  accumu- 
late and  industry  to  flourish.  The  connexion  between  the  present 
and  the  past  has  been  better  preserved  in  England  than  in  either 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  The  cathedrals  of  England  .have  been  main- 
tained, thanks  to  unbroken  ecclesiastical  tradition ;  and  the  two 
archbishops,  styled  respectively  Primate  of  all  England,  with  Can- 
terbury for  his  see,  and  Primate  of  England,  with  York  for  his  see, 
still  take  rank  next  to  the  royal  family.  The  castles  of  England' 
have  expanded  into  lordly  mansions,  and  the  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy IS  great  Democracy,  nevertheless,  is  supposed  to  be  ad- 
vancing. The  Established  Church  contains  tnree  schools,  or 
churches,  known  respectively  as  Low  Church,  High  Church,  Broad 
Church.  English  Nonconformity  is  represented  chiefly  by  Metho- 
dists, Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  One 
great  charm  belonging  to  England  as  an  old  country  with  a  great  past 
18,  that  almost  every  parish  contains,  if  not  some  well-ascertamed 
historical  site,  at  least  the  birth-place  or  the  grave  of  some  genius 
in  letters  or  philosophy,  in  science  or  art,  in  religion  or  philanthropy. 

EXEBGISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  England  and  Wales  ?  What  is  the  super- 
ficial area?  Name  the  counties  in  England.  Name  the  counties  in 
Wales.  What  are  the  principal  towns  of  Northumberland?   0{0\un\MX- 
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land  ?  Of  Durham  ?  &o.  Where  are  North  Shields,  Workmgton,  Yar- 
month,  Ohepstow,  Shrewsbury,  Brentford,  Blackburn,  Stockport,  Liver- 
pool, Stockton,  Brighton,  Bridgnorth,  Whitehaven,  Chichester,  Chelms- 
ford, Eton,  Bristol,  Buxton,  Boston,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Harwich,  Laun- 
ceston,  Morpeth,  Portsmouth,  South  Shields,  Hastings,  Chatham,  Ply- 
mouth, Dover?  &c 

What  are  the  principal  towns  in  Flintshire?  In  Denbighshire?  In 
Carnarvonshire?  &o. 

Where  is  Welshpool,  Bala,  Bnilth,  Holywell,  Presteign,  Hay,  Wrex- 
ham, St  Davids,  Bangor,  Kidwelly,  St  Asaph,  Haverfordwest,  Llan- 
daflF,  Aberystwyth,  Dolgellv,  Swansea?  &c. 

What  are  the  principal  islands  ?  What  are  the  towns  of  Man  ?  Where 
is  St  Pierre?  Where  is  Cowes?  Where  is  St  Heller?  Where  is 
Newport  ?  Point  out  the  islands  on  the  map.  Name  the  bays,  and  their 
situation.  Point  them  out  on  the  map.  Name  the  sandbanks,  and  their 
situation.  Name  the  capes.  Point  tnem  out.  What  are  the  principal 
mountains,  and  where  are  they  situated  ?  What  are  the  principal  lakes  ? 
What  are  the  principal  rivers?  Where  is  Milford  Haven?  Where  is 
Flamborough  Head?  What  is  the  course  of  the  Tyne?  .Of  the  Thames? 
Of  the  Great  Ouse?  Of  the  Medway?  Of  the  Severn?  Of  the 
Trent?  Where  is  Plinlimmon,  Start  Point,  Spurn  Head,  St  Goven's 
Head,  Jjand's  End,  Whemside,  Cader-Idris,  Arran-Fowddy,  Portland 
Point?  &c 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  England  situated? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  points  or  places  are  at  the 
comers  of  the  triangle  wliich  represents  its  general  outline  ?  Name  the 
only  places  where  the  coast  is  to  a  great  extent  flat.  Where  are  the 
mountainous  districts  ?  Describe  the  Pennine  range.  Name  four  heights 
in  the  Cumbrian  range,  and  mention  in  what  counties  they  respectively 
are.  Where  are  the  Malvern,  Cotswold,  and  Mendip  hills  respectively  / 
Name  the  highest  mountain  in  England,  and  the  highest  in  South 
Britain? 

Name  the  five  principal  outlets  of  drainage.  Which  one  of  them  has 
no  seat  of  commerce,  and  why  ?  In  what  two  districts  does  marsh-land 
prevail?  What  and  where  are  the  Wealds?  Name  five  navigable 
rivers  connected  by  canals. 

What  is  the  material  basis  of  England's  industrial  prosnerity?  Draw 
a  line  north-west  of  which  lie  all  the  mining  districts.  Name  the  only 
valuable  mineral  not  found  in  England.  Name  the  five  principal  coal- 
fields. What  towns  are  the  centres  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
&ctures  respectively  ?  What  industry  is  characteristic  of  Staffordshire  ? 
Name  three  seats  of  metallic  manufactures  in  the  Staffordshire  coal- 
field. Why  does  Cornwall  send  its  copper  and  tin  to  South  Wales? 
What  are  the  limits  of  the  saliferous  district  in  Cheshire?  What 
counties  are  famous  for  worsted  stuffs  and  woollen  hosiery  respectively? 
Name  three  places  famous  for  carpets.  What  two  counties  in  the  West 
of  England  manufacture  broadcloth?  What  textile  fabric  is  manufac- 
tured at  Spitalfields,  London? 

In  what  three  respects  is  England  naturally  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom?  Historically,  what  advantage  has  England  had? 
By  what  styles  are  the  two  archbishops  in  the  Church  of  England  dis- 
tinguished r    Name  the  four  principal  nonconforming  denominations. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 

[In  this  and  the  following  Tableg  we  Iiave  endeavoured  to  give  the  moat 
approved  pronunciation  of  the  nameg  of  places,  etc.,  by  marking  the  accented 
syllable,  and,  in  words  where  the  pronunciation  differs  materially  from  the 
orthography,  by  adapting  the  Bpelling,  in  itcUies,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
sound.  In  many  cases  the  signification  of  the  names  is  given  within  parentheses.] 


Abera'von  (mouth  of  the  Avon),  a 
town  of  Glamorganshire,  on  the  Avon 
or  Afon,  near  its  mouth  in  Swansea 
Bav.    Pop.  (1881)  4860. 

Ahei^yexmy,  ab-er^atViM,  an 
ancient  town  in  Monmouthshire,  at  the 
Junction  of  the  Gavenny  with  the  Usk, 
hence  its  name.    Pop.  6941. 

Aberystwyth,  abir^iafithf  a  seaport 
in  Gaidiganshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ystwyth,  hence  its  name.    Pop.  7088. 

Ab^bigdon,  a  town  in  Berkshire,  on 
the  Tluunes.    Pop.  6684. 

Ao'crington,  a  town  of  Lancashire, 
the  centre  of  the  cotton  -  printing 
bosiness.    Pop.  81,436. 

Al^demey,  an  island  in  the  English 
Channel,  &mous  for  a  breed  of  small 
cows.  Pop.  204&-^9°  AV  N.  lat.,  r  W 
W.  long. 

Al'dershot,  a  military  town  and 
camp  in  Hampshire.    Pop.  20,140  p.* 

Amwiok,  aoKfvxk  (the  town  on  the 
Aln),  a  town  of  Northumberland,  near 
whidi  is  Alnwick  Castle,  the  magni- 
ficent seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
Umd.  Here  Malcolm  Canmore,  King 
of  the  Scots,  was  killed  in  1093;  and 
here  his  great-grandson,  William  the 
Lion,  King  of  the  Scots,  was  taken 
captive  in  1174.    Pop.  6698. 

Ain'bleside  (the  slope  of  the  giant 
heroei^  dwelling),  a  town  of  Westmor- 
land, near  Lake  Windermere.  Pop. 
1969. 

AmeBbory,  avntTher't,  a  town  in 
Wilts,  on  the  Avon,  the  birthplace  of 
Addison.    Pop.  1127  p. 

Aznlwch,  amflookf  a  seaport  in 
Anglesea,  with  a  good  harbour,  which 
has  been  excavated  from  the  slate  rock. 
Pop.  8664.-68,  26  N.  4,  20  W. 

Axt^dover  (the  ferry  of  the  river  An- 
ton), a  town  in  Hampshire,  on  the 
Anton.    Pop.  6668. 

Anglesea,  ang^gl-ae  (the  island  of  the 
Angles  or  English),  an  island  and 
county  of  Wales,  Joined  to  the  mainland 
by  the  Menai  Suspension  Bridge  and 
the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge.   It  pos- 


sesses rich  mines  of  copper  and  lead,  and 
is  noted  as  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Druids. 
Pop.  61,416.-63, 18  N.  4,  20  W. 

Ap^pleby  (the  town  of  apple  trees), 
the  county  town  of  Westmorland,  on 
the  Eden ;  it  is  situated  in  two  parishes. 
Pop.  2899  p. 

Ar'ran  •  Fowddy,  vou^the,  a  moun- 
tain in  Merionethshire,  2966  feet  high. 

Ar^nndel,  a  town  in  Sussex,  on  the 
Amn.    Pop.  2748. 

Ashnburton,  a  town  in  Devonshire. 
Pop.  2891  p. 

Aah1>y-de-la-Zoiioh,  eooBh,  a  town 
in  Leice^r,  near  the  confines  of  Der- 
byshire.   Pop.  7466. 

Ash'^ton-imder-Iiyne,  a  manufac- 
turing town  in  Lancashire.  Pop.  87,040. 

Ath^elney,  once  an  island,  now  a 
marshy  tract  in  Somersetshire,  between 
the  rivers  Tone  and  Parret,  mmous  as 
the  refuge  of  King  Alfred  the  Great  in 
878. 

A'von  (a  river),  a  river  which  rises  on 
the  borders  of  Gloucestershire,  flows 
through  Wiltshire,  and,  passing  Bath 
and  Bristol,  falls  into  the  Severn  8 
miles  below  the  latter  city;— a  river 
which  rises  in  the  north-west  of  North- 
amptonshire, and,  flowing  throughWar- 
wickshire  and  Worcestershire,  Joins  the 
Severn  at  Tewkesbury; — a  river  in 
Hants,  which  flows  into  the  English 
Channel;— a  river  in  N.  Wales,  whicli 
falls  into  Cardigan  Bay: — another  in 
S.  Wales,  which  flows  into  Swansea 
Bay. 

Aylesbury,  ailzfber-e,  the  county 
town  of  Buckinghamshire,  famous  for 
ducks.    Pop.  28,907. 

Ba'la  (the  head  of  a  river  flowing 
into  a  lake),  a  town  in  Merionethshire, 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  Bala  Lake. 
Pop.  1663. 

Banbury ,t  a  town  in  Oxfordshire,  on 
theCherwell.    Pop.  12,072. 

Ban'gor  (high  choir),  a  city  and 
bishop's  see  in  Carnarvon,  near  the  N. 
entrance  of  the  Menai  Strait.  Pop.  9026. 

Bamsley,  a  manufacturing  town  in 


*  The  letter  p.  annexed  to  the  number  indicates  that  the  population  given 
is  that  of  the  parish  in  which  the  town  is  situated, 
t  Bury  is  prononnced  as  if  written  berry. 
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the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  with  extensive 
iron-foundries.    Pop.  29,790. 

Bam^Btaple  (staple  denotes  a  place 
where  merchants  were  wont  to  store 
their  g^oods),  a  town  in  Devonshire,  on 
the  Taw.    Pop.  12,282. 

Bar'row-in-Fiir'ness,  a  seaport  and 
manufacturing  town  of  Lancashire, 
noted  for  its  rapid  growth,  and  for  its 
iron-works  and  extensive  docks.  Pop. 
47,100.-54,  6  N.  8, 12  W. 

Bath,  the  AqucB  Solia  (waters  of  the 
sun)  of  the  Romans,  a  beautiful  city,  the 
capital  of  Somersetshire.    Pop.  61,790. 

Bat^y,  a  town  in  the  W.  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  2  miles  N.  of  Dewsbnry. 
Pop.  27/i06. 

Beaob^'y  Head,  a  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Sussex,— the  highest  land 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Britain.  Bright  676 
feet-60, 44  N.  0, 14  E. 

BeatimariB,  bo-ma'ris,  a  seaport, 
the  county  town  of  Anglesea,  situated 
on  theMenai  Strait  Pop.  2289^—63, 
17  N.  4,  5  W. 

Bed'ford  (fortress  at  the  ford),  the 
county  town  of  Bedfordshire,  on  the 
Ouse.  At  Elstow,  near  this,  John  Bun- 
yan  was  bom  in  1628,  and  while  a 
prisoner  in  Bedford  jail  he  composed 
his  famous  work  "  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress."   Pop.  19,633. 

Bed^ford  Iievel,  a  flat  district  on 
the  E.  coast,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  the  marshy  district  called  the 
Fens,  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  Cambridgeshire, 
and  a  portion  of  the  N.  of  that  county; 
also  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Suffolk, 
Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  Northampton, 
and  Lincoln.  It  is  60  miles  in  length, 
and  40  in  breadth.  In  the  13th  century 
tiie  land  here  was  inundated  by  the 
sea,  and  became  a  pestilential  swamp. 
After  many  unsnccessftil  attempts  to 
drain  it,  tne  matter  was  taken  up  by 
a  company  of  adventurers  in  1634,  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Bedford  was  the 
leader ;  hence  the  name  which  the  re- 
claimed district  has  obtained. 

Bed^fordshire,*  an  inland  county, 
bordered  on  the  N.  by  the  counties  of 
Northampton  and  Huntingdon ;  on  the 
£.  by  Cambridge  and  Hertford ;  on  the  S. 
by  Hertford ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Bucking- 
ham. Area  462  sq. m. ;  pop.  149,47&  The 
face  of  the  country  is  pleasingly  diver- 
sified with  gentle  alternations  of  hill  and 
dale.  In  the  S.  is  a  ridge  of  chalk  hills, 
sparsely  covered  with  soil;  the  N.  and 
N.E.is  well  cultivated ;  and  rich  grazing 
land  extends  from  the  middle  to  the 


S.E.  comer  of  the  county.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Ouse,  Ivel,  and  Lea, 
Almost  the  only  manufiEtetnres  carried 
on  are  straw-plaiting  (for  whidi  Jhm- 
stable  and  Luton  are  famonsX  and 
thread-lace  making,  in  both  of  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  finnale  popu- 
lation is  engaged. 

Berper,  a  town  in  Derbyshire,  on 
the  Derwent,  noted  for  ite  eoiton- 
mills.    Pop.  9875. 

Berks  or  Berk^ahlre,  a  pfctnresqne 
inland  county  lying  in  the  ralley  of 
the  Thames.  It  is  bounded  on  the  M. 
by  the  shires  of  Buckingham  and  Ox- 
ford ;  on  the  W.  by  Wiltshire ;  on  the 
S.  by  Hampshire;  and  on  the  E.  by 
Surrey.  Area  705  sq.m.;  pop.  218,863. 
—The  surface  is  undulating,  rising  in 
some  places  into  hills.  The  S.E.  and 
E.  parte  are  occupied  by  Windsor  JF^orest 
and  Bark.  On  the  hills  to  the  N.  of  Lam- 
bourn,  in  the  W.,  is  the  fitmons  White 
Horse  Hill,  remarkable  for  having  the 
figure  of  a  horse,  874  feet  in  lengUi,  cat 
out  in  the  turf  of  the  chalk  downs ;  and 
near  it  is  the  ancient  bnrgh  of  Wantaffe, 
the  birthplace  of  Alfined  the  Great. 
Berks  is  watered  by  the  Thames,  Ka^ 
net,  Loddon,  Oek,  etc. 

Berwick,  ber^rik,  a  fortified  town 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed.  Though 
assigned  to  Nortbumberiand,  it  enjoys 
the  privileges  of  a  county  by  itself. 
In  the  wars  between  England  and 
Scotland,  ite  importence,  as  a  key  to 
both  kingdoms,  rendered  this  town  and 
its  neighbourhood  the  scene  of  fiiequent 
contest  and  bloodshed.  P(^.  18,906. — 
66,46N.2,0W. 

Bev^erley,  a  handsome  town  in  the 
E.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  near  the  Hull. 
Pop.  11,426. 

Bewdley  (fine  place),  originaHy 
Beaulieu,  a  town  in  Worcestershire,  on 
the  Severn.    Pop.  8088. 

Bil'ston,  a  town  in  Steflbrdshire,  in 
the  vicinity  of  great  coal  and  iron  mines. 
Pop,  22,780. 

Bingley,  a  town  In  the  W.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Aire.    Pop.  9465. 

Bir^enbead  (the  head  of  the  birch 
trees),  an  importent  seaport  of  Cheshire, 
on  the  Mersey,  opposite  Liverpool,  with 
which  it  is  to  be  connected  by  a  railway 
tunnel  under  the  river.  Pop.  84,(X)6. — 
53,  24  N.  8,  2  W. 

Bir'mingham,  a  flourishing  town 
in  Warwickshire,  celebrated  for  ite 
immense  hardware  manufcictures.  Pop. 
408,004.-62, 28  N.  1,  53  W. 


*  Shire,  when  joined  to  the  name,  is  pronounced  short,  as  if  written  shir. 
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Blshop-Anokland,  a  town  in  the 
oonnty  of  Durham.    Pop.  10,097. 

Bimokfbora,  an  important  manafao- 
tnringtowninLaneashire.  James  Har- 
ffreavea,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning- 
Jenny,  was  a  native  of  this  place.  Pop. 
10M)14. 

Blaok'pool,  a  town  in  Lancashire, 
mnch  reiMrted  to  for  sea-bathing.  Pop. 
14,229. 

Bod'min,  the  county  town  of  Corn- 
wall, with  *  mannfactnre  of  serges. 
Pop.606L 

Borton  <from  Anglo -Saxon  bolt, 
ft  dwelling,  and  ton,  an  enelosare),  a 
large  manoflBtctaring  town  in  Lanca- 
shire.   Pop.  106/113. 

Bos'ion,  a  seaport  in  Lincolnshire, 
rttaated  on  both  sides  of  the  Witiiam, 
a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
14tMl.— 82,60  N.  0.2  W. 

Bos^worth,  Market,  a  town  in 
Leicestershire,  near  which,  in  1486,  was 
fonght  a  memorable  battle  between 
Bichard  III.  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  Henry  VII.,  in  which  Biefa- 
ard  fiBll>  thns  ending  the  wars  of  the 
Boaee.    Pop.  949. 

Boame^oath  (the  month  of  the 
stream),  a  fkshionMle  watering-place 
on  Poole  Bay,  Hampshire.  Owing  to 
its  sheltered  position,  it  is  also  a  health- 
fhl  retreat  for  invalids.    Pop.  10,869. 

Brad^ford  (broad  ford),  a  town  in 
the  W.  B.  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Aire, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  stuff  and  woollen- 
yam  manu&ctures  in  England.  Pop. 
188,082. 

Bradford-onr'ATon,  or  Oreat  Brad- 
ford, a  town  inWlltsfaire,  celebrated  for 
its  woollen-cloth  manufactures.  P.  4922. 

Breok'noek  Beacon,  a  mountain 
in  Brecknockshire,  2910  feet  high. 

Breok'nook  or  Breo'on,  the  county 
town  of  Brecknockshire,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Usk  and  Honddu.  Pop. 
6247. 

Breok^nookshire,  an  inland  county, 
encompassed  by  Radnor,  Hereford, 
Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  Carmarthen, 
and  Cardigan.  Area  719  sq.  m.:  pop. 
67,746.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
the  highest  summits  being  the  Breek- 
wKk  Beacon,  2862  feet,  and  Cradle 
Mountain,  2660  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  county  is  watered  by  the  rivers 
Wye  and  Usk^  and  a  nufiiber  of  minor 
streams,  including  the  Irvon,  Taw,  and 
Taff,  Llynsa/eddar  or  Brecknock  Mere, 
one  of  the  largest  lakes  in  South  Wales, 
is  sitnat^  near  Brecknock.  The  people 
are  engaged  diiefly  in  agricultural 
pnrsnitSi     The  manufactures  of  the 


county  are  unimportant,  and  almost 
confined  to  coarse  woollens  and  woollen 
hosiery.  The  minerals  found  embrace 
iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  and  limestone. 
There  are  extensive  iron-works  in  the 
S.jpart. 

Brent'^ford  (ford  of  the  river  Brent), 
a  town  in  Middlesex,  on  the  Brent,  a 
tributary  of  the  Thames,  divided  into 
Old  and  New  Brentford.    Pop.  11,810. 

Brent'wood,  a  market  town  in  Es- 
sex, 17  miles  E.N.E.  of  London.  P.  4668. 

Bridg'north,  a  town  in  Shropshire, 
intersected  by  the  Severn.    Pop.  6686. 

Bridg'water,  a  town  in  Somerset- 
shire, on  the  Parret.  At  Sedgemoor,  in 
its  neighbourhood,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth was  defeated  by  the  forces  of 
King  James  II.  in  1686.    Pop.  12,007. 

BridOlngton,  a  town  in  the  E.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  situated  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  having  Flamborough  Head 
totheN.E.    Pop.  6642. 

Brid'^port,  a  seaport  in  Dorsetshire, 
on  the  English  Channel.  Pop.  6796.— 
60, 44  N.  2,  46  W. 

Brighton,  brVton,  a  fashionable 
watering-place  in  Sussex.  Pop.  107  JS46. 
— 60,60  N.  0,9  W. 

BrlB^tol,  a  seaport  in  Gloneester- 
shire,  formerly  second  only  to  London, 
though  now  surpassed  by  Liverpool,  is 
situated  on  the  Lower  Avon,  near  the 
head  of  the  channel  which  bears  its 
name.  Its  mineral  waters  are  mnch 
esteemed.  P.  206,874.-61, 27  N.  2, 86  W. 

Brla^tol  Channel,  an  estuary 
stretching  between  the  coast  of  Wales 
and  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Devon. 

Brizham,  Iiower  (bridge  town), 
a  seaport  town  of  Devonshire,  where 
William  III.  landed  in  1688.    P.  6866. 

Bromwloh,  West,  brom'itch,  a  town 
in  Staffordshire,  with  coal  and  iron 
mines  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  66,296. 

Bnck'ingham  (a  town  among 
beeches),  a  town  of  Budcs,  on  the  Great 
Ouse.    Pop.  3686. 

Buck'inghamBliire,  a  midland 
county  bounded  on  the  N.  by  North- 
ampton ;  E.  by  Bedford,  Hertford,  and 
Middlesex;  S.  by  Berks  and  a  small 
part  of  Surrey;  and  W.  by  Oxford. 
Area  729  sq.  m. ;  pop.  176,823.  The  S. 
part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the 
OhiUem  Hills,  and  the  centre  by  the 
vale  of  AyUahury,  which  is  celebrated 
for  its  fertility.  The  sheep  bred  in  this 
valley  are  noted  for  the  weight  and 
fineness  of  their  fleeces.  The  chief 
i  rivers  are  the  Thames,  Ouse,  Colne,  and 
I  Thame.  Buckinghamshire,  being  emi- 
;  nently  an  agricultural  county^  has  f^n 
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mannfaotnres.  There  are  some  large 
paper-mills  and  a  few  silk-mills  on  the 
streams,  and  lace  and  strav-plaiting 
aflford  employment  to  women  and  girls 
in  the  small  towns  and  villages. 

Bnn'gay,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  on  the 
Waveney,  with  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  8579. 

Btimley,  a  town  in  Lancashire,  with 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton. 
Pop.  58,761. 

BuTBlem,  a  town  in  Staffordshire, 
a  principal  seat  of  the  potteries.  Pop. 
26,622. 

Bnr'ton,  an  ancient  town  in  Stafford- 
shire, on  the  Trent,  over  which  is  a 
bridge  of  87  arches ;  it  is  famous  for  its 
ale.    Pop.  39,288. 

Bury,  ber^e  (the  town),  a  manu&o- 
turing  town  in  Lancashire,  on  the 
Irwell.    Pop.  62,213. 

Bury  St  SdmundB  (so  called  from 
King  Edmund  having  been  buried 
here  in  933),  a  town  in  Suffolk,  on  the 
Lark.  Its  abbey  was  one  of  the  richest 
in  Britain.    Pop.  16,111. 

But^tezmere,  a  small  lake  in  Cum- 
berland. 

Buz'ton,  a  town  in  Derbyshire, 
noted  for  its  mineral  springs.  Pop.  4110. 

Oad'er-Id'riB  (Arthur's  chair  or 
seat),  a  mountain  in  Merionethshire, 
2959  feet  high. 

Oalne,  an  ancient  town  in  Wiltshire. 
Pop.  6244. 

Cambridge,  kaimfbricH,  the  capital  of 
Cambridgeshire,  on  the  Cam  or  Granta, 
the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university. 
Pop.  88,966.-62.  IS  N.  0, 7  £. 

Oambridgeshire,  an  inland  agricul- 
tural county  lying  to  the  S.  of  Lin- 
colnshire, which  forms  its  N.  bound- 
ary. On  the  W.  it  is  flanked  by  the 
counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Be^ord : 
on  the  S.  by  Hertford  and  Essex;  and 
on  the  £.  by  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 
Area  821  sq.  m.;  pop.  upwards  of 
185,594.  The  districts  in  the  S.  and 
S.  W.are  elevated;  but  the  surfieice  of  the 
county  is  mostly  flat  and  marshy — the 
N.  part  being  comprised  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Bedford  Level.  The  dairy 
farms  of  Cambridgeshire  are  somewhat 
noted,  and  their  produce  is  eagerly 
sought  after  in  the  London  markets. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Otise,  with 
its  tributary  the  0am  or  Granta^  the 
Nen,  and  the  Lark. 

Oan'terbury,  the  Duravernum  of  the 
Romans,  a  city  in  Kent,  on  the  Stour, 
and  the  metropolitan  see  of  all  Eng- 
land. It  has  a  magnificent  cathedral, 
in  which  Thomas  h  Becket  was  mur- 


dered befbre  the  altar  in  M70.  Hif 
shrine  here  was  for  three  centuries  one 
of  the  great  pilgrimages  of  Christen- 
dom.   Pop.  21,704.— «1, 17  N.  1, 4  E. 

Oar^diff  (the  fort  or  encampment  on 
the  Taff),  tne  county  town  of  Glamor- 
ganshire, on  the  Ti^.  In  the  castle 
of  Cardiff,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy, 
was  imprisoned  by  his  brother,  Henry 
I.    Pop.  82,761.-61, 29  N.  8, 11  W. 

Oar^digan,  the  county  town  of  Car- 
diganshire, on  a  steep  bank  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Teivy.    Pop.  8609.  • 

Oar'digan  Bay,  a  large  bay  on 
the  W.  of  Cardiganshire. 

Oar^diganshire  (the  territory  of 
Caredig),  a  maritime  county  of  South 
Wales;  it  is  enclosed  landward  by  the 
counties  of  Montgomery,  Radnor, 
Brecknock,  Carmwthen,  and  Pem- 
broke; Cardigan  Bay  forms  its  W. 
boundary.  Area,  093  sq.  m.;  pop. 
70,270.  Towards  the  coast  the  sur- 
face is  level ;  inland  it  is  mountain- 
ous, but  interspersed  with  plains, 
mosses,  and  fertile  valleys.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Tewjf^  Dovey,  SidoL 
Yatwyih,  Arth,  and  Towp,  The  prindpu 
branches  of  industry  are  rearing  live 
stock,  and  silver,  copper,  and  lead  min- 
ing. 

Oarlisle,  karliU  (the  entrenched 
fortV  the  capital  of  Cumberland,  and 
a  bishop's  see,  on  the  Eden,  with  an 
ancient  castle  and  cathedral;  it  is  a 
great  railway  centre.  Pop.  86,884. — 
64, 63  N.  2, 66  W. 

Oarmar'then,  a  flourishing  seaport, 
and  the  county  town  of  Carmaruien- 
shire,  on  the  Towy.    Pop.  10,614. 

Oarmar'then  Bay,  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  S.  of  Carmarthenshire. 

Oarmar'thenahlre  is  the  largest 
of  the  Welsh  counties.  It  is  bordered 
on  the  N.  by  Cardigan;  E.  by  Breck- 
nock ;  S.  by  Glamoi^gan  and  Carmar- 
then Bay;  and  W.  by  Pembroke. 
Area  947  sq.  m.;  pop.  124,864.  The 
sur&ce  partakes  of  tne  mountainous 
character  which  is  general  in  Wales. 
The  principal  level  tnusts  are  the  plain 
of  Llaughame,  which  was  reclaimed  from 
the  sea,  and  the  Vale  of  Towy,  which 
is  20  miles  in  length  by  3  in  breadth. 
The  most  elevated  part  is  in  the 
E.,  the  loftiest  point  being  Carmarthen' 
shire  Van,  2596  feet  high.  The  Totoy, 
Oothyy  and  Taff  Are  the  principal  rivers. 
Although  the  mining  operations  con- 
ducted in  Carmarthenshire  are  very 
extensive,  the  leading  occupations  of 
the  people  are  those  connected  witli 
agriculture  and  grazing.    In  the  SE. 
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l»art  of  the  county  muneroug  collieries 
are  worked.  Iron-gtone  is  obtained,  and 
there  are  several  large  iron-foundUdes, 
tin-plate  and  eopper-smelting  works, 
and  stone  and  marble  quanies. 

Oamar^Ton  (the  fort  over  against 
Von  or  Mon,  the  ancient  name  of 
Anglesea),  the  county  town  of  Car- 
naryonshiie,  on  the  Menai  Strait;  its 
splendid  castle,  now  in  ruins,  was  the 
hirthplace  of  Edward  II.,  the  first 
English  prince  who  was  styled  Prince 
of  Wales.    Pop.  10,256. 

OaniAr'yon  Bay,  in  St  George's 
Channel,  washes  the  coast  of  Anglesea 
and  Carnarvon. 

Oamar^ToxiBhire  is  the  most  moun- 
tainous county  in  Wales,  and  possesses 
the  snblimest  scenery.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Menai  Strait 
and  Carnarvon  Bay ;  on  the  S.  by  Car- 
digan Bay  and  Merioneth ;  and  on  the 
E.  by  Denbigh.  Area  678  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
119,340.  Snowdon  (SG90  ft.  high)  is  the 
loMest  of  the  mountain  peaks.  The 
CoTuoay  is  the  principal  river.  Grazing 
and  dairy-fanuing  are  the  chief  fea- 
tures in  the  rural  industry  of  the  county. 
Lead  and  copper -mining  and  slate- 
qnarrying  occupy  large  numbers  of  the 
population. 

Castletown,  a  considerable  town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Pop. 
2243. 

Chard,  a  town  in  Somersetshire. 
Pop.  2411. 

Chatham,  chatfam,  a  town  in  Kent, 
on  the  Medway,  one  of  the  principal 
naval  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Pop.  46,792.-51,  23  N.  0, 35  E. 

Obelms^ford,  the  county  town  of 
Essex,  on  the  Chelmer.    Pop.  9885. 

Chel'sea  (contraction  otchesel-ea,  the 
shingle  island),  a  town  of  Middlesex, 
on  tiie  Thames,  now  a  suburb  of  Lon- 
don, where  is  a  grand  national  asylum, 
called  Chelsea  Hospital,  for  decayed 
and  wounded  soldiers.    Pop.  366,798. 

Cheltenham,  chdVnam^  a  handsome 
town  in  Gloucestershire,  much  fre- 
quented for  its  mineral  springs  and  for 
we  picturesque  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
Pop.  44,519.— 51, 64  N.  2,  4  W. 

Chep^stow  (the  market-place),  a  sea- 
port in  Monmouthshire,  on  the  Wye, 
near  its  Junction  with  the  Severn.  Pop. 
3691. 

Cheeh^ire,  a  county  bordering  on 
Wales;  it  is  separated  on  the  N.  from 
Lancashire  by  the  river  Mersey;  the 
counties  of  Flint  and  Denbigh  bound  it 
on  the  W. ;  Salop  and  part  of  Stafford 
on  the  S,     and  part  of  Stafford  and 


Derbv  on  the  E.  Area  1104  sq.  mj 
pop.  644,087.  Except  in  the  £.  and  W. 
borders,  the  surface  is  fiat  and  well- 
wooded*  The  Mersey f  Dee,  and  Weaver 
are  the  principal  rivers.  The  soil  and 
climate  are  alike  favourable  for  Che- 
shire as  a  grazing  countv.  Dairy  farms 
are  numerous,  and  the  cheese  produced 
is  famous  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom. The  mineral  products  are  coal, 
copper,  lead,  and  rock-salt  Cotton- 
spinning,  printing,  and  dveing,  afford 
occupation  to  lai^^e  numbers  of  the 
population ;  and  manufactures  of  silk, 
linen,  ribbons,  leather,  etc.,  are  carried 
on  in  several  places  of  the  county.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Mersey  are  iron  ship- 
building works  of  great  magnitude. 

Ohes'ter,  on  the  Dee,  the  Deva  of 
the  Romans,  the  capital  of  Cheshire,  a 
bishop's  see,  and  a  city  interesting  for 
its  antiquities.  Pop.  86,794.— 53, 12  N. 
2,54W. 

Ches'texfield  (the  camp  in  the  field), 
a  town  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  Rotiier. 
Pop.  12,221. 

CheT'iot,  a  range  of  hills  between 
Scotland  and  Northumberland;  the 
highest  is  2676  feet. 

Ohi'cheBter,an  ancient  ecclesiastical 
dty  in  Sussex.  It  possesses  a  fine 
cathedraL  Pop.  8114.— 60,  60  N.  0, 46 
W. 

OhU^tem  EiUs,  a  ridge  of  chalky 
hills  in  the  counties  of  Buckingham, 
Hertford,  and  Oxford. 

Ohip^penham  (the  market  town),  a 
town  in  Wilts,  on  the  Avon.  Pop.  1352. 

Ohorley  (the  field  of  the  Chor),  a 
manufacturing  town  in  Lancashire,  on 
the  Chor.    Pop.  19.478. 

Ohorl'ton-upon-Medlock,  a  town- 
ship in  the  parish  of  Manchester;  in 
1801  it  contained  only  675  inhabitants, 
and  in  1881  no  fewer  than  56,598. 

Ohrist'ohnrch,  a  town  in  Hants, 
with  a  trade  in  knit  silk  stockings  ana 
watch-springs.    Pop.  28,635. 

Cirencester,  ais'ie-ter  (the  camp  on 
the  liver  Chum),  a  town  in  Gloucester- 
shire, on  the  Chum,  a  great  mart  for 
wool.    Pop.  8431. 

Clifton  (the  town  on  the  cliff),  a 
suburb  of  Bristol,  Gloucestershire,  cele- 
brated for  its  hot  springs,  the  salubrity 
of  its  air,  and  its  beautiful  scenery. 
Pop.  28,695. 

Oli^theroe  (the  cliff  near  the  water), 
a  manufacturing  town  in  Lancashire, 
on  the  Kibble.    Pop.  10,176. 

Cook^ermouth,  a  town  in  Cumber- 
land, at  the  confiuence  of  the  Cocker 
and  Derwent.    Pop.  7188. 
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OoroheBter,  a  town  in  Essex,  on  the 
Golne,  famous  fbr  its  oyster  fislieries. 
Pop.  28,395.-61,  63  N.  0, 63  E. 

Oolne  (the  colony),  a  manufacturing 
town  in  Lancashire,  on  an  afBnent  of 
the  Galder.    Pop.  7736. 

Oongleton,  kong*gl-U>n,  a  handsome 
town  in  Cheshire,  with  mannfactares 
of  silks  and  ribbons.    Pop.  11,116. 

Oon^way,  a  river  of  Wales,  forming 
the  boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Carnarvon  and  Denbigh,  and  felling 
into  the  Irish  Sea  at  Conway.  The 
vale  through  which  this  river  flows  is 
celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fer- 
tility. 

Oon'way,  or  Abercon'way  (mouth 
of  the  Conway),  a  town  in  Carnarvon, 
with  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  castle. 
Pop.  3264. 

Coquet,  Teolt'ei,  an  islet  off  the  coast 
of  Northumberland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name. 

Oom^wall  (Cornish  Wales),  a  county 
occupying  the  south-western  extremity 
of  England;  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
sea  except  on  the  E.  side,  where  the 
river  Tamar  separates  it  from  Devon- 
shire. Area  1365  sq.  m.;  pop.  about 
829,484.  From  N.E.  to  S.W.  the  county 
is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  rugged  and 
bleak  hills,  intersected  by  valleys  of 
great  beauty  and  fertility.  The  coasts 
are  rocky  and  much  indented  by  inlets 
of  the  sea.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Tamar,  Lj/nher,  Towey,  Fal,  and  Alan 
or  Camd.  Cornwall  is  rich  in  metals. 
Tin  was  worked  there  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians long  before  the  Christian  era. 
Silver,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  zinc, 
etc.,  are  extensively  mined.  Porcelain 
clay  is  exported  in  great  quantities. 
On  the  coasts  nre  valuable  fisheries  of 
pilchard  and  mackerel. 

Oor'entry  (convent  dwelling),  an 
ancient  city  in  Warwick,  celebrated  for 
its  manufactures  of  watches  and  rib- 
bons.   Pop.  42,111. 

OoweB,  Eafrt,  koics  (cove),  a  seaport 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Medina. 
Near  this  is  Osborne  Honse,  a  marine 
residence  of  Queen  Victoria.  Pop.  2612. 
— On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is 
West  Oowes,  a  seaport  town  and 
watering-place.    Pop.  6721. 

Crewe  (the  place  of  the  cross),  a 
town  in  Cheshire,  seat  of  the  railway 
works  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  Co.    Pop.  24,385. 

Oricklade  (the  bay  of  the  stream), 
a  town  in  Wilts,  on  the  Thames.  Pop. 
61,961. 


Croy'don  (chalk  hill),  a  town  In 
Surrey,  much  resorted  to  as  a  place  of 
residence  by  London  merchant^  Pop. 
78,953. 

Oom'berland,  a  northern  eonnty 
lying  to  the  W.  of  Northnmbaiand ; 
it  is  famous  for  its  lake  scenery.  The 
Liddel  and  Esk  divide  it  on  the 
N.  from  the  Scotch  eonnty  of  Dum- 
fries; the  Solway  Firth  and  Irish  Sea 
bound  it  on  the  W.,  and  Lanca- 
shire and  Westmorland  on  the  S. 
Area  1664  sq.  m.;  pop.  260,647.  Snr> 
face  mountainous,  with  fine  valleys 
between  the  hills;  hence  the  name 
Cumberland,  the  "  land  of  the  Gumbri," 
or  dwellers  in  valleys.  The  chief 
mountains  are  Sea/ell^  with  two 
peaks,  3092  and  8229  fset  high;  ffeU 
vettyn,  3055  feet;  and  Skiddaw^  8023 
feet  There  are  fifteen  lakes  in  the 
county,  the  principal  being  UllstocOerf 
Derwentwater,  Bassenthwaite,  Borrow- 
dale,  and  Buttermere.  The  Eden,  Eak, 
and  Derwent  are  the  chief  rivers.  A 
large  portion  of  the  county  is  devoted 
to  grazing  purposes,  and  butter  forms 
a  principal  export  The  minerals 
embrace  copper,  iron,  lead,  plumbago, 
and  coal.  The  finest  plumbago  in  the 
world  is  found  at  Borrotodale.  The 
coal-field  lies  along  the  coast,  and 
seams  are  worked  beneath  the  sea, 
nearly  two  miles  beyond  high-water 
mark. 

Darlington,  a  town  in  Durham, 
with  considerable  trade  and  manu- 
factures.   Pop.  35,104. 

Darfford,  a  town  In  Kent,  where 
the  first  paper-mill  in  England  was 
erected  by  Sir  John  Spielman,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.    Pop.  10,163. 

Dart^month,  a  seaport  in  Devon- 
shire, near  the  mouth  of  the  Dart. 
Pop.  6725.— 50,  21  N.  3,  88  W. 

Dav'entry,  a  town  in  Northampton- 
shire, near  the  source  of  the  Avon  and 
Nen.    Pop.  4051. 

Deal  (the  valley),  a  town  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Kent;  the  fine  roadstead,  called 
the  Downs,  extends  in  front  of  the 
town.    Pop.  8500 51, 13  N.  1,  24  E. 

Dee,  a  river  which  flows  through 
Bala  Lake,  in  Merioneth,  and  falls 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  16  miles  below 
Chester. 

Denbigh,  den 'he  (little  ibrtress), 
the  county  town  of  Denbighshire, 
finely  situated  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  fertile  vale  of  Clywd. 
Pop.  6535. 

Den1>ighBhlre,  a  county  in  North 
Wales,  lying  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Flint 
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Area  608  aq.  m.;  pop.  111,740.  The 
snrface  is  rugged  and  moantainons, 
vith  many  picturesque  and  fertile 
valleys  here  and  there.  On  the  E.  is 
A  range  of  hills  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which  is 
Moel  Fammau,  1845  feet  high.  Another 
range  encloses  the  county  on  the  S.W., 
the  loftiest  point  being  Modwl  Eithin, 
1660  fiset  above  searlevel.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Clywd,  Conway,  Dee,  and 
Alwan.  Denbighshire  is  mainly  an 
agricultural  and  mining  county.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  area  are  under  culti- 
vation. There  are  a  large  number  of 
collieries  in  operation,  as  well  as 
several  extensive  iron-works,  blast- 
furnaces, and  smelting-works.  Stock- 
ings, flannels,  and  coarse  cloths  are 
manufactured  by  the  rural  popula- 
tion. 

Deptfbrd,  deV/ord  (deep  ford),  a  town 
in  Kent,  on  the  Thames,  with  ship- 
building yards  and  fine  wet  docks. 
Pop.  76,762.-61,  29  N.  0, 8  W. 

DerHby,  the  county  town  of  Derby- 
shire, on  the  Derwent  Here  the  first 
English  silk-mill  was  erected  in  1718. 
Here,  in  1746,  Prince  Charles  Edward 
stopped  in  his  march  upon  London, 
and  turned  his  steps  back  towards 
Scotland,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards 
defeated  at  CuUoden.  Pop.  81,168.— 
62, 66  N.  1, 28  W. 

Derbyshire,  a  county  in  the  centre 
of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Yorkshire;  W.  by  Cheshire  and  Staf- 
ford; S.  by  Stafford  and  Leicester; 
and  E.  by  Nottingham.  Area  1029 
sq.  m.;  pop.  about  461,914.  The  N.W. 
portion  of  the  county  is  mountainous 
and  highly  picturesque,  and  is  called 
the  Bigh  Peak.  It  abounds  in  lead, 
and  in  extraordinary  caverns.  The 
greatest  elevation  is  more  than  1800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Trent,  Derwent, 
Dove,  and  Wye,  The  coal,  iron,  and 
lead  mines  are  of  great  importance. 
Silk  and  cotton  manufactures  are  ex- 
tensive. 

IXer'wentwater,  or  IiaJce  of  Ees'- 
wlokt  a  very  picturesque  lake  in  Cump 
berland. 

jymwyzBB,  a  town  in.  Wilts,  on  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  CanaL    Pop.  6646. 

DtrfiMCiport,  a  seaport  in  Devon- 
shire, adjoining  Plymouth,  of  which  it 
is  considered  a  suburb.  Pop.  4&939. — 
60. 24  N.  4, 12  W. 

Dev'onsliire,  a  county  in  the  W.  of 
England,  from  its  fiartility  and  fine 
dimftte,  is  called  the  ^Atden  of  Eng- 


land; it  has  on  the  E.  Somerset  and 
Dorset ;  S.,  the  English  Channel ;  W., 
Cornwall ;  and  N.,  the  Bristol  Channel. 
Area  2689  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  60S/>96. 
Its  physical  features  are  very  diverse. 
Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  are  wild  sterile 
tracts ;  the  valleys  in  the  S.  are  beau- 
tiful and  fertile.  Devon  is  chiefly  an 
agricultural  and  mining  county.  At 
the  various  ports,  ship-building  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  county  is  noted  for  its  cider,  and 
its  butter  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  rivers  Exe,  Taw.Tamart  Dart^ 
Axe,  Torridgef  and  Teign  traverse 
Devon  In  various  directions,  most  of 
them  having  estuaries  which  form 
convenient  harbours. 

Dews ''bury,  the  capital  of  the 
shoddy  manufacture  in  the  W.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Calder.    Pop.  29,637. 

Dolgelly,  doUgeth'le,  the  county 
town  of  Merionethshire,  situated  on 
the  Wnion,  at  the  base  of  Cader-Idrls. 
Pop.  2466. 

Don'oastar  (camp  on  the  river 
Don),  a  town  in  the  W.  R.  of  York- 
shire, celebrated  for  its  horse-races. 
Pop.  21,189. 

Dor^oheater,  the  county  town  of 
Dorsetshire,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Frome.    Pop.  7667. 

Dor'king,  a  town  in  Surrey,  fiunous 
for  its  fowls.    Pop.  6328. 

Dor^set,  or  Dor^setshlre,  a  mari- 
time county  a<yoining  Hants,  which 
forms  its  E.  boundary.  On  the  S.  is 
the  English  Channel ;  on  the  W.  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset;  and 
on  the  N.  Somerset  and  Wilts.  Area 
988  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  191,028.  Chalk 
downs,  on  which  nearly  a  million  of 
sheep  are  pastured,  run  along  the  coast, 
and  through  the  centre  of  the  county 
from  E.  to  W.  The  Stour  and  the  Frome 
are  the  principal  rivers.  The  manu- 
factures of  Dorset  are  comparatively 
small.  Much  attention  is  given  to 
dairy  farming,  which  forms  a  most  im- 
portant branch  of  industry.  Between 
Lyme  Begia  and  Portland  Point, 
mackerel  fishing  Is  carried  on  from 
April  to  June.  The  chief  mineral 
products  of  the  county  are  the  noted 
P(M:tland  and  Purbeck  building  stones, 
coarse  marble,  and  potter's  clay. 

Domglas,  a  seaport  apd  watering- 
place  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  with  an  excellent  harbour.  Pop. 
16,719.-64, 10  N.  4, 27  W. 

D</ver,  a  seaport  in  Kent,  aibout  23 
miles  ftom  Calais  in  France,  between 
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which  steam  yessels  regularly  sail. 
Pop.  30^0.-^1,  7  N.  1, 19  E. 

Downs,  a  famous  roadstead  between 
the  Goodwin  Sands  and  Deal  in  Kent, 
the  usual  rendezvous  for  ontward-bound 
fleets. 

Droitwioh,  droU^itch  (the  place 
where  the  dues  on  salt  were  paid),  a 
town  in  Worcester,  famous  for  its 
brine  springs,  from  which  is  oanu- 
factured  a  ftne  white  salt.    Pop.  8761. 

I>adle7,  a  town  in  Worcestershire, 
surrounded  by  Staffordshire.  Its  neigh- 
bourhood abounds  in  minerals,  and  the 
iron  trade  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent  Pop.  46,262.-52, 80  N.  2, 
6W. 

Dnk'infleld,  a  town  of  Stockport, 
Cheshire,  on  the  Tame.    Pop.  16,942. 

DTmgeneBS^  a  low  shingly  point  on 
the  coast  of  Kent,  in  the  English 
Channel 60,  66  N.  0,  68  E. 

DtinB''table  (formerly  2?«fi«(aj)2e,  the 
market-place  on  the  hill),  a  town  in 
Bedfordshire,  noted  for  its  manufBusture 
of  strawplait.    Pop.  4627. 

Durham,  dur'ainf  a  maritime  county 
of  England,  open  to  the  North  Sea  on 
the  E. ;  the  Derwent  and  Tyne  separate 
it  on  the  N.  from  Northumberland; 
Cumberland  and  a  small  part  of  West- 
morland bound  its  W.  angle  ]  and  the 
Tees  divides  it  on  the  S.  from  York- 
shire. Area  937  sq.  m.;  pop.  867,268. 
Surface  hilly,  sloping  from  the  west 
towards  the  coast.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Wear,  Tyne,  and  Tees.  Durham 
is  one  of  the  chief  coal  and  lead  mining 
counties  of  England.  Iron  also  is 
largely  mined,  and  other  mineral  pro- 
ducts are  obtained  on  a  scale  of  great 
importance.  Iron  ship-building  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on  at  Sunderland, 
South  Shields,  Stockton,  and  Hartlepool. 
The  manufactures  are  various,  but  only 
important  in  a  few  branches. 

Durham  (the  dwelling  on  the  water), 
the  capital  of  the  county,  a  city  and 
bishop's  see,  with  a  university  and  an 
ancient  cathedral,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Wear.  At  Neville's  Cross,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  Scots  were 
defeated,  and  their  king,  David  II., 
taken  prisoner,  in  1846.  Pop.  14,932.— 
64, 46  N.  1, 84  W. 

Bd^dystone,  a  reef  of  rocks  in  the 
English  Channel,  14  miles  S.W.  from 
Plymouth,  on  which  stands  a  light- 
house.—50,  11  N.  4, 16  W. 

Xi'^den,  a  river  which  rises  in  West- 
morland, and,  flowing  through  Cumber- 
land, falls  into  the  Solway  Firth  below 
Carlisle. 


EdgeOilll,  a  village  in  Warwick, 
near  which  the  first  battle  in  the  civil 
wars  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Par- 
liament was  fought,  in  1642. 

Sly,  a  city  in  Cambridgeshire, 
situated  in  a  marshy  district  on  the 
Ouse,  called  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Here  is 
a  large  and  beautiAil  cathedral.  Pop. 
8171. 

Sp'som,  a  town  in  Surrey,  noted  for 
its  mineral  springs.    Pop.  ^16. 

Ssaex  (the  country  of  the  East 
Saxons^  an  agricultural  county  on  the 
E.  coast.  It  has  as  its  N.  boundary  the 
riv«r  Stour,  which  divides  it  from 
Suffolk;  Hertford  and  Middlesex  are 
on  the  W. ;  the  Thames  on  the  S. ;  and 
the  North  Sea  on  the  E.  Area  1657  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  676,434.  Towards  the  sea  and 
the  Thames  the  surface  is  low  and 
marshy,  and  much  broken  up  into  islets 
and  small  peninsulas;  but  towards  the 
centre  and  the  N.  it  is  beautifully 
diversified  with  richly-wooded  hills  and 
fertile  dales.  Essex  is  watered  by  the 
Coins,  the  Chdmer,  the  Crouch,  the 
Blaekvoater,  the  Boding,  etc.,  as  well  as 
by  its  boundary  rivers,  the  J%ame», 
the  Stour,  and  the  Lea.  Woollens  were 
formerly  manufactured  on  a  large  scale 
in  several  places  in  the  county,  but  the 
trade  has  greatly  declined ;  the  manu- 
facture of  silks,  however,  is  still  carried 
on.  Off  the  coast  are  valuable  oyster 
fisheries. 

S'ton  (dwelling  on  the  water),  a  town 
in  Bucks,  on  the  Thames,  celebrated 
for  its  school  called  Eton  College, 
founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1441.  Pop. 
3984. 

liVe'^Bham,  an  ancient  town  in  Wor^ 
cestershire,  situated  on  the  Avon,  in  a 
beautiful  vale.  Here,  in  1265,  Simon 
de  Montford,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  forces  of 
Prince  Edward,  afterwards  King  Ed- 
ward I.    Pop.  5112. 

Bze,  a  river  which  rises  in  Exmoor 
Forest,  Somersetshire,  and,  flowing 
through  Devonshire,  tails  into  the 
English  Channel  at  Ezmonth. 

Bx'eter,  the  capital  of  Devonshire, 
on  the  Exe,  a  fine  city  and  a  bishop's 
see.    Pop.  37,686.-60,  42  N.  8,  82  W. 

Bz'moatb,  a  town  in  Devonshire, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Exe,  celebrated  as  a  watering-plaoe 
and  for  the  mildness  of  its  cUmate. 
Pop.  6246. 

Farmouth,  a  seaport  in  Comwalli 
with  a  noble  harbour.    Pop.  6978. 

Famham./ant'am  (dwelling  among 
ferns),  a  town  in  Surrey,  on  the  Wey, 
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the  birthplace  of  William  Cobbett,  and 
noted  for  its  hop  plantations.  Near  it 
is  the  oelebrated  Aldershot  camp.  Pop. 
4488. 

Fern  and  Bta'ples  Islands,  two 
dangerous  groups  of  islets  o£f  the  coast 
of  Northnmberland,  on  which  are  two 
lighthouses.— 66^  87  N.  1, 87  W. 

Fish'^goard  (the  fisher's  enclosure  or 
hill),  a  seaport  in  Pembrokeshire.  Pop. 
2009. 

Flamboron^  Head,  ^lam'^r-o,  in 
Yorkshire,  a  bold  and  lofty  cape,  nearly 
600  feet  high,  with  a  Ughthouse.^-64, 7 
N.0,4W. 

Fleetwood,  a  seaport  in  Lanca- 
shire, at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre.  Pop. 
8738. 

Flint,  a  town  of  Flintshire,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee.    Pop.  6006. 

Flinf  shire  (named  nrom  the  abun- 
dance of  quartz  or  flint  found  here), 
is  the  smallest,  but  by  no  means  the 
poorest,  of  the  Welsh  counties.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Irish  Sea;  £. 
by  Cheshire  and  the  estuary  of  the 
Dee ;  S.  and  W.  by  Denbigh.  Area  288 
sq.  m.;  pop.  80^687.  The  surface  is 
much  diversified  by  hills  and  well- 
watered  vales.  The  land  along  the 
coast  is  fertile  and  sheltered.  A  range 
of  hills,  riiEdng  to  an  average  height  of 
600  feet,  extends  throughout  the 
county.  Flintshire  abounds  in  small 
streams.  The  Clwyd  is  famous  in 
connexion  with  the  beautiful  valley 
through  which  it  flows.  The  Dee  is 
the  only  navigable  river.  Mining  and 
manufactures  are  both  important 
branches  of  the  local  Industry;  but 
agriculture  gives  employment  to  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  population. 
liOad,  copper,  and  coal  are  the  principal 
minerals  worked. 

Flod'den,  a  village  in  Northumber- 
land, 6  miles  north  of  Wooler.  Here 
a  great  battle  was  fought  betifeen  the 
English  and  Scots  in  1618,  in  which 
James  IV.,  the  king  of  the  Scots,  and 
many  of  hu  nobility  were  slain. 

Folkestone,  foKatcn,  a  seaport  in 
Kent,  the  birthplace  of  Dr  Harvey, 
who  discovered  the  ciroulation  of  the 
blood.    Pop.  18,986.-61, 6  N.  1, 10  E. 

Foreland,  North  and  Bonth,  two 
promontories  on  the  east  coast  of  Kent 

Foih'eringay,  a  village  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  the  castle  of  which 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded  in 
1687.    Pop.SS6p. 

Foir'ey,  a  seaport  in  Cornwall,  with 
a  fine  harbour  and  an  extensive  trade 
in  tba  pilehard-fishery.    Fop.  1666  p. 


Frome  (named  from  the  river,  which 
means  "  fuming  or  violent "),  a  town  in 
Somersetshire,  on  the  Frome,  noted  for 
its  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths.  Pop. 
9877.— 61, 14  N.  2,  20  W. 

Galns1>oroQgh,  a  town  in  Lincoln- 
shire, on  the  Trent,  with  a  considereble 
foreign  and  inland  trade.    Pop.  10,878. 

Gatesliead,  a  town  in  Durham, 
forming  a  suburb  to  Newcastle.  Pop. 
66308. 

Glamor^ganshire  (the  eountry  on 
the  sea-shore),  a  county  occupying  the 
most  southern  part  of  Wales.  Breck- 
nock bounds  it  on  the  N. ;  Monmouth 
on  the  E. ;  Bristol  Channel  on  the  S. ; 
and  Carmarthen  on  the  W.  Area  865 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  611,488.  The  land  in  the 
N.  and  N.E.  is  wild  and  mountainous; 
but  southward  it  is  level  and  fertile. 
The  VaU  of  Glamorgan,  stretching 
directly  from  the  base  of  the  mountains 
towards  the  sea,  is  a  rich  and  beautifol 
plain,  and  has,  not  undeservedlv,  been 
styled  the  "  Garden  of  Wales.^'  The 
highest  mountain  in  the  county  is 
Llangeinar,  1869  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Buvmey. 
Taff,  Ely,  Tatoe,  Avon,  Neath,  and 
Loughor.  Glamorganshire  is  eminently 
a  mining  and  manufacturing  county. 
Coal  and  iron  are  abundant,  and  their 
proximity  and  accessibility,  together 
with  other  natural  advantages,  have 
led  to  this  shire  becoming  a  great 
centre  of  the  iron-smelting  and  manu- 
facturing trades.  The  principal  iron- 
works are  at  Merthyr  Tydtnl,  Aberdare, 
and  Dovolaie,  and  there  are  large  smelt- 
ing-works  in  the  vales  of  Neath  and 
Swaneea. 

Gloucester,  glos'Ur^  an  ancient  city 
and  a  bishop's  see,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  situated  on  the  Severn.  It  has 
a  good  cathedral,  and  carries  on  con- 
siderable trade.  Pop.  86Ji21.— 61, 62  N. 
2, 14  W. 

Gloucestershire,  a  county  in  the 
W.,  suiTounded  by  the  counties  of  War- 
wick, Worcester,  Hereford,  Monmouth, 
Somerset,  Wilts,  Berks,  and  Oxford. 
Area  1267  sq.  m.;  pop.  672,488.  This 
county  has  three  natural  divisions, 
viz.,  in  the  E.  the  Cotswold  Hills;  in 
the  W.  the  elevated  district  known  as 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  which  abounds 
with  coal  and  iron;  and  between  these 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Severn,  once 
celebrated  for  its  vineyards,  and  now 
equally  so  for  its  orohards,  gardens, 
corn  lands,  and  rich  pastures,  and  for 
the  cheese  called  Double  Glo'%ter.  The 
principal  riven  are  the  Sraem,  Wii«^ 
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lait,  Upper  and  Loioer  Avon.  By 
meant  of  the  Severn,  the  county  has 
oommnnication  with  the  BriRtol  Chan- 
nel, and  ohtains  in  a  great  decree  the 
advantages  of  a  maritime  siMiation. 

Q-od''alming,  a  town  in  Surrey,  on 
theWey.    Pop.  2505. 

aood^wln  Sands,  a  large  and  dan- 
gerous sandbank  off  the  east  coast  of 
Kent. 

Goole,  a  thriving  town  in  the  W.  R. 
of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Oose.  Pop. 
10,4ia~63,  40  N.  0, 62  W. 

QoB'port  (God's  havenX  a  seaport 
in  Hampshire,  on  the  west  side  of 
Portsmouth  harbour,  with  an  dztensive 
trade.    Pop.  90,165  p. 

GoT^en's  Head,  St,  a  cape  on  the  S. 
of  Pembrokeshire.— 61, 36  N.  4, 66  W. 

Grantham,  grantfam,  a  town  in  Lin- 
colnshire, on  the  Witham.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  bom  at  Woolsthorpe,  in 
its  neighbourhood,  in  1642.  Fop. 
16,886. 

Graves'end,  a  seaport  in  Kent,  near 
the  month  of  the  Thames,  28  miles 
firom  London  Bridge.  Pop.  aSyS02.— 
51, 27  N.  0, 22  £. 

Greenwich,  grun'tteh.  a  town  in 
Kent,  on  the  Thames,  abont  6  miles 
below  London,  famous  for  its  Royal 
Observatory  and  its  Royal  Naval  Col- 
lege.   Pop.  207,028.-^1, 28  N.  lat. 

Grimsnt>7,  Great,  a  seaport  in  Lin- 
colnshire, near  the  mouth  of  the  Hum- 
ber,  with  extensive  docks.    Pop.  28,603. 

Gnern^sey,  an  island  in  the  English 
Channel,  near  the  coast  of  France,  9 
miles  long  by  6  broad.  The  S.  and  part 
of  the  E.  coast  is  a  continued  cliff,  270 
feet  high.  Pop.  32,607.-49, 26  N.  2, 37 
W. 

Guildford,  gH'ford,  the  county  town 
of  Surrey,  on  the  Wey,  once  a  residence 
of  the  English  kings.    Pop.  10,868. 

Hal'ifEtz,  a  thriving  town  in  the  W. 
R.  of  Yorkshire,  noted  for  its  woollen 
manufactures.  Pop.  73,630.-63,  44  N. 
1, 62  W. 

Hamp^ahlre,  abbreviated  Hants, 
and  in  Acts  of  Parliament  called 
Sonthamp'^tonshlre,  is  an  important 
county  lying  S.  of  Berks,  and  including 
within  its  limits  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
On  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by  Wiltshire 
and  Dorsetshire;  on  the  8.  by  the 
English  Channel;  and  on  the  £.  by 
Sussex  and  Surrey.  Area  1672  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  about  693,470.  Hants  is  distin- 
guished for  its  agriculture;  Its  sea- 
coast  has  also  rendered  it  of  consider- 
able importance  as  a  maritime  and 
oommMoial  county.    It  is  traversed  by 


the  ranges  of  Hie  Worth  and  Awfft 
Dowu.  The  S.W.  iK>rti<Mi  is  occupied 
by  the  Jfew  FareHf  and  la  nearly  aepir 
rated  from  the  main  portion  by  the  ex- 
tensive bay  called  SouihampUm  Water. 
The  county  is  well  sapplied  with  canals 
and  rivers,  the  chief  of  the  latter  b^ng 
the  Itchin,  Awm,  Anton,  Stour,  and  2%m. 

Hamp'stead  and  Hlgih'gate,  two 
large  and  beautiful  viUt^gea,  abont  6 
miles  N.  of  London,  surrounded  1^ 
numerous  country  seats. 

Hamp'ton,  a  village  in  Middlesei^ 
near  whi6h  is  Hampton  Court,  an  in- 
teresting royal  palace,  founded  bj  Gax^ 
dlnal  Wolsey. 

Hanley,  a  town  in  Staflbrdshlie,  in 
the  centre  of  the  district  called  the 
Potteries.    Pop.  48,861. 

Harleoh,  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Merioneth,  (mmc  a  place  of  oonaequenoe, 
now  only  remarkable  for  its  ancient 
castle. 

Har'rogate,  a  town  in  the  W.  B. 
of  Yorkshize,  31  miles  W.  from  Yoik, 
famous  for  its  mineral  waten.  Pop. 
9482. 

Har'^Nyw-oii-the-Hlll,  a  town  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  celebrated  for  its 
publio  sdiool,  founded  in  1671.  Pop. 
6668. 

Hartland  Point,  a  nromontory  in 
Devon,  on  the  Britiah  ChanneL— 61, 1 
N.  4,  31  W. 

Hartlepool,  a  seaport  in  Durham, 
on  the  Tees.  Pop.  with  West  Hartle- 
pool, about  2  m.  to  the  W.,  46,900. 

Harwich,  Aar^iteh  (anny  tovn,  so 
called  from  its  having  been  a  Sccoa 
station  or  military  depCt),  a  seaport 
and  &vonrite  watering-place  in  Eoex. 
Pop.  6079. 

HasVinga,  an  andent  town  In  Sue- 
sex,  where  Harold  was  defeated  by 
WUliam  the  Conqueror  in  1066.  It  is 
now  a  fashionable  watering-plsoe.  Popu 
42,258.-60, 61  N.  0, 36  E. 

Haverfordwest,  har*ferd'we$i,  a 
town  in  Pembroke,  on  the  Western 
Cleddau  (Glethai),  near  ita  entrance 
faito  Milford  Haven.    Pop.  6398. 

Hay,  a  town  in  Breeknookshire^  on 
the  Wye.    Pop.  1916. 

Hel^ston,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  en 
the  Looe,  with  a  good  harbour.  Pop. 
3432. 

HelveHyn,  a  mountain  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Cumb^land  and  Westmoiland, 
3065  feet  high. 

Henley,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire,  on 
the  Thames.    Pop.  4604. 

Her'eftaird  (ford  of  the  army),  fbe 
capital  of  Herefordshire,  and  a  hii&op*s 
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see.  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye.  Pop. 
19,821.— 62, 8  N.  2, 42  W. 

Her'efordahlre,  a  county  in  the  W. 
of  England ;  it  is  bounded  N.  by  Shrop- 
shire ;  W.  by  Radnor  and  Brecknock ; 
S.  by  Monmouth  and  Gloucester ;  and 
E.  by  Worcester.  Area  836  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  121,062.  The  surface  is  hilly,  with 
▼alleys  here  and  there  opening  out 
into  widespread  plains.  The  principal 
hills  are  the  Hatterel  range  of  the  Slack 
Mountaina  in  the  S.W.,  and  the  Malvern 
Hills  in  the  E.  The  Lugg,  Wye,  Arrow, 
Frome,  and  Moftnow  are  the  chief  rivers. 
The  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  Orchards 
are  numerous,  the  apple  crop  yielding 
20,000  hogsheads  of  cider  annually. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  extensively  reared, 
and  the  breeds  are  celebrated.  Ag^- 
culture  is  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  people. 

Hert^ford,  the  county  town  of  Hert- 
fordshire, on  the  Lea.    Pop.  7747. 

Hert'YordBhire,  or  Herts,  a  countv 
encompassed  by  the  shires  of  Bedford, 
Cambridge,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and 
Buckingham.  Area  611  sq.  m.;  pop. 
203,069.  The  N.  part  of  the  county  is 
skirted  by  a  range  of  chalk  downs  (a 
branch  of  the  Chiltem  Hills),  rising  to 
an  elevation  of  about  900  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Hertford  is  chiefly 
an  agricultural  county,  and  ranks 
among  theieading  wheat-growing  dis- 
tricts of  England.  More  than  five- 
sixths  of  the  surface  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  nowhere  is  the  science  of 
farming  better  understood.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Lea,  Colne,  Verlam, 
and  New  River.  The  staple  manu&c- 
tnre  of  the  county  is  malt.  Ware  being 
the  largest  malting  town  in  the  king- 
dom. Strawplait  and  paper  are  exten- 
sively made  in  the  S.  and  W.  Com  is 
the  principal  article  of  trade. 

Hexham,  heafam,  an  ancient  town 
in  Northumberland,  on  the  Tyne,  where 
are  many  Boman  and  other  antiquities. 
Pop.  6919. 

Holt  (woody  district),  a  town  in 
Denbighshire,  on  the  Dee.    Pop.  1023. 

Hol'^yhead,  a  seaport  situated  in  a 
small  island  off  Anglesea,  from  which 
the  Irish  packets  sail.  Pop.  8680.— 63 
19  N.  4, 89  W. 

Ho^y  I'sland,  or  Ijindisfame,  on 
the  coast  of  Northumberland,  about  9 
miles  in  circumference,  belonging  to 
the  connty  of  Durham ;  it  was  anciently 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  extended 
over  the  south-east  of  Scotland  and  the 
north-east  of  England.  Pop.  686.—^, 
40N.1,48W. 


Horywell,  a  town  in  Flintshire, 
with  considerable  manuftctures  of 
cotton,  copper,  and  brass.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  rich  lead-mine.  Pop. 
3090. 

Honlton,  a  town  in  Devonshire,  on 
the  Otter.    Pop.  3368. 

Hom'^castle  (the  castle  on  the  pro- 
montoiy),  a  town  in  Lincolnshire,  on 
the  Bain.    Pop.  4818. 

Hom'sey,  a  town  of  Middlesex, 
forming  a  suburb  of  London.  Pop. 
22,485. 

Hor'sham,  a  town  in  Sussex,  on  the 
Adur.    Pop.  7881. 

Hud'dersfleld,  a  town  in  the  W.  R. 
of  Yorkshire,  where  the  woollen  manu- 
facture is  extensively  carried  on.  Pop. 
81,841. 

Hull,  or  King^ston-apon-Hull,  a 
seaport  in  the  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  on 
the  Humber,  at  the  moutii  of  the  Hull. 
It  carries  on  a  great  trade.  Pop. 
164,240.-63, 44  N.  0,  20  W. 

Hamn)er,  a  river,  or  rather  estuary, 
formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Ouse, 
Aire,  and  Trent,  and  separating  York 
from  Lincoln. 

Hunt'ingdon  (hunter's  hill),  the 
county  town  of  Huntingdonshire,  on 
the  Ouse.  Here  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
bom.    Pop.  4228. 

HunVingdon8hire,an  inland  county 
enclosed  by  the  counties  of  Northamp- 
ton, Bedford,  and  Cambridge.  Area 
359  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  59,491.  Almost 
the  whole  area  of  this  small  county  is  in 
arable  or  pasture  lands.  The  N.  por- 
tion is  fenny,  and  is  included  in  the 
midland  division  of  that  extensive  tract 
known  as  the  Bedford  Level.  The  Ouse 
traverses  the  S.  angle  of  the  county  in 
a  N.E.  direction,  and  the  Nen  skirts  its 
N.  boundary.  Agriculture  occupies  the 
chief  attention  of  the  inhabitants. 
Scarcely  any  manufactures  are  carried 
on  except  wool-stapling  and  spinning 
yam. 

Hythe  (a  haven),  a  seaport  in  Kent 
on  the  English  Channel.    Pop.  4173. 

Il'^oliester,  a  town  in  Somersetshire, 
the  birthplace  of  Roger  Bacon.  Pop. 
683  p. 

Hfracombe,  iVfra-koom  (Elfric's 
dingle  or  hollow  between  the  hills),  a 
town  of  Devonshire,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bristol  Channel.    Pop.  6265. 

Ingleborough,  ing^gl-bur-o,  a  moun- 
tain in  Yorkshire,  2368  feet  high. 

Ips'wlch,  the  county  town  of  Suffolk, 
on  the  Orwell,  the  birthplace  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey.  Pop.  50,646.-52,  3  N. 
1,9E. 
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Islington,  in  Middlesex,  formerly  a 
pleasant  country  town,  now  united  to 
London.    Pop.  282,866  p. 

IVohen,  a  river  in  Hants,  which 
runs  into  Southampton  Water. 

Jer'sey  (Cssar's  isle),  a  fertile  island 
in  the  English  Channel,  near  the  coast 
of  France.  It  is  12  miles  long  hy  7  in 
breadth,  and  possesses  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  delightful  climate,  a  rich  soil, 
and  a  considerable  commerce.  Pop. 
62,446.-49, 14  N.  2, 10  W. 

Keiffhley,  keeth'le,  a  mannfactnring 
town  in  the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  on  the 
Aire.    Pop.  25,247. 

Ken'dal  (town  in  the  dale  of  the 
Ken),  a  flourishing  town  in  Westmor- 
land, on  the  Ken,  long  celebrated  for 
its  woollen  manufactures.  Fop.  18,098. 
—64, 20  N.  2,  46  W. 

Eenllworth,  a  town  in  Warwick- 
shire, celebrated  for  its  magnificent 
castle,  now  in  ruins,  where  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  entertained  Queen 
Elisabeth  for  17  days.    Pop.  4160. 

Kent  (from  tbe  Celtic  ceeumt  a  pro- 
m<mtory),  an  important  maritime 
county  occupying  a  portion  of  the 
south-east  angle  of  England.  Its  N. 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  Thames  and 
its  estuary;  Surrey  and  Sussex  flank  it 
on  the  W.  and  S.  respectively ;  and  the 
Strait  of  Dover  on  the  E.  Area  1624  sq. 
m.;  pop.  about  977,706.  Kent  is  noted 
for  its  uncommonly  beautifhl  scenery. 
Two  principal  ridges  of  hills,  continu- 
ous with  the  North  Downs  of  Surrey 
and  Hampshire,  traverse  the  county 
ftova.  W.  to  E.,  and  terminate  in  the 
white  cliffs  of  Dover.  These  ridges  are 
turned  the  Upper  and  Lower  Hills; 
the  former,  however,  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Hog's  Back,  In  the  S. 
are  the  tracts  called  the  Weald  and 
Somney  Marsh,  the  latter  of  which 
comprises  44,000  acres,  and  aflbrds  ex- 
cellent pasturage  for  sheep.  The  soil 
throughout  the  county,  but  especially 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  is  exceedingly 
fertile.  The  hop-gardens  are  the 
largest  in  England.  Off  the  coast  are 
several  valuable  oyster  fisheries. 
Paper-making  and  ship-building  give 
emplojrment  to  a  large  number  of  the 
inhaUtants.  Kent  is  watered  by  the 
Thames^  Medway,  Stour,  Darent,  and 
BoHur. 

Eeswlok,  Tceai'ik,  a  town  in  Cumber- 
land, beautiflilly  situated  on  Derwent- 
water.    Pop.  8220. 

Set'terlng,  a  town  in  Northampton, 
with  a  large  trade.    Pop.  11,095. 
SAW,  a  pretty  village  on  the  ThameS) 


with  a  royal  palace  «ad  ozt«iialv«  gw- 
dens.    Fop.  1670  p. 

Kld'dannlnster,  «  town  In  Wor- 
cester, on  the  Stonr,  nottd  for  its  nuum- 
facture  of  oarpets.    Fop.  84,S70. 

Kidwelly,  a  town  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, on  Ciunnarihen  Bey.    Pop.  2510 

P- 

mng^iton  -  npon  -  Thames,  an 
ancient  town  in  Surrey,  on  the  Thames. 
Pop.  90,648. 

Klrkl>7-IionB'dale,  a  neat  town  in 
Westmorland.    Pop.  1783. 

Knaresl>orongh,  a  town  in  the  W. 
B.  of  Yorkshire^  on  the  Nidd.  Fop. 
6000. 

Knighton,  m'tom,  a  town  in  Radnor- 
shire, on  the  Teme,  which  aepemlcc 
Wales  firom  ShropsUre.    Pop.  17S0. 

IiamlMth,  a  large  town  in  Snrrsy, 
forming  the  western  extremity  of  that 

rrt  of  the  metropolis  whlA  Ues  on  the 
bank  of  the  Thames.    Pop.4O0,S5&. 

lAm'peter,  a  town  in  Cardigan- 
shire, near  valuable  lead-minea.  Here 
is  St  David's  College,  foended  in  18tt 
for  the  education  of  the  Welsh  dergr. 
Pop.  1448. 

fian'^oaahlre,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous and  important  of  English  connttos, 
is  borderea  on  the  N.  by  Cnmberland 
and  Westmorland;  W.  by  the  Irish 
Sea;  S.  by  Cheshire;  and  E.  by  Yoric- 
shire,  firom  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
long  ridge  familiarly  known  as  the 
''  Backbone  of  England."  Area  1906 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  8,464^441.  Tlie  county  is 
very  irregular  in  form,  the  disteict  of 
Fumess,  on  the  north-western  ridsi, 
l>eing  entirely  divided  from  the  rest  <^ 
the  county  by  Morecambe  Bay.  Sur* 
face  rugged  and  mountainous  in  the  N. 
and  E.,  but  level  towards  the  coast. 
The  highest  summit  in  the  nortii  is  the 
Old  Man  in  OonisUm  FeOs,  2677  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  chief  rivtfs  are 
the  Mersey,  RiJbhU,  Wyre,  LunA,  Levem, 
and  Duddon,  all  of  which  fall  into  the 
Irish  Sea  by  large  estuaries.  The 
principal  lakes  are  Windermere  fpartly 
in  Westmorland),  Ckmiston,  ana  JSSbU- 
umU.  In  Lancashire,  the  canal  and 
railway  systems  have  been,  perhaps^ 
more  fully  developed  than  in  any  other 
county.  This  has  been  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  ever-increasing  demands 
of  its  immense  commerce  and  cotton 
manufactures.  Coal  is  tbe  chief  min- 
eral product  of  the  county— tbe  extent 
of  the  coal-field  being  estimated  at  400 
sq.  m.  Copper,  iron,  and  lead  are  also 
worked  to  a  considerable  extent 

Iiftn'^caster  (the  fbrtified  place  on 
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the  Lone),  the  county  town  of  Lanca- 
shire, on  the  Lone,  famoaa  for  ita 
noble  castle.  Pop.  20,068.-64,  8  N.  9, 
47  W. 

Iiand'8  Bud,  a  loitj  headland  in 
Gomwidl,  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Eng- 
land.—60,  6  N.  6, 42  W. 

Iiannoeaton,  lans'ton,  a  town  in 
Cornwall,  on  the  Tamar.    Pop.  8217. 

Iieamliigton,  lem^ing^on,  a  town  in 
Warwickshire,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Learn,  and  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  waters.    Pop.  22^9. 

Iiedliiary,  a  town  in  Herefordshire, 
witii  mannactaies  of  ropes  and  sacking. 
Pmv.4226. 

IieedB,  a  town  in  the  W.  R.  of 
Torfcshirei  the  greatest  seat  of  the 
wooUmi  manaiiMJture  in  the  kingdom. 
Pm.  800419.-68, 48  N.  1, 82  W. 

Xieek,  a  town  in  Stafifordshire,  with 
eztdnaiTe  Humnfkctores  ol  silks,  twists, 
eto.   Pop.  12,863. 

lasloeBfeer,  leg^ter,  the  coanty  town 
€i  Leioeetendiire,  noted  for  its  mann- 
CMtare  of  worsted  hosiery.  Pop. 
122,876.-6ft,  89  N.  1, 7  W. 

laeioeBtesrahlxe.  an  inland  county 
lying  to  the  8.  of  Nottingham  and 
Derl^;  it  has  on  its  E.  side  Rutland 
and  Lincoln;  on  the  8.,  Warwick  and 
Northampton;  and  <m  the  W.,  Derby, 
Staflbrd,  and  Warwick.  Area  808  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  821,258.  The  sorface  is  almost 
entirely  oorered  with  ranges  of  low 
hills,  we  most  elevated  point  being 
Bardon  Hitt,  863  feet  high.  The  prln- 
eiiMl  streams  are  the  Soar  (a  tributary 
of  the  Trent),  Wreah^  Tame,  Anker, 
Meaae,  and  Devon,  Gracing  and  dieep 
Canning,  and  in  some  places  the  dairy, 
oecnpy  the  chief  attention  of  the 
Leicestershire  agriculturists.  In  the 
MeUon  Mowbn^f  district  most  of  the 
fiunons  Stilton  cheese  is  made.  The 
mannfiwtures  of  the  county  are  varied 
and  important,  and  embrace  plain  and 
fimcj  hosiery,  elastic  goods,  ribbons, 
laoe,  boots  and  shoes,  machinery,  etc ; 
mining  also  affords  eensiderable  em- 
ployment. 

3j«ig]it^on-Biiz'Bard,  a  town  in 
Bedfordshire,  on  the  Ouse,  with  con- 
siderable mannfacturea  of  strawplait 
Pop.  6001. 

Xieomliister,  Umfsier^  a  town  in 
Herefordshire,  on  the  Lugg.    P.  6044. 

Iisw^ea  (pasture  or  moist  land),  the 
connty  town  of  Sussex,  on  the  Ouse, 
which  is  navigable  for  some  miles 
above  it.  Here  King  Henry  III.  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  his 
banmtiniaM.    Pop.  11,199. 


Zdobfleld,  lUihr/eeld,  an  ancient  and 
elegant  city  in  Staflbrdshire,  with  a 

S»lendid  cathedral :  the  birthplace  of 
r  Johnson  and  of  Oarrick.    Pop.  8849. 

Ijincoln,  Unhfun  (derived  from  the 
British  Uyn  or  lyn,  a  pool  or  marsh, 
and  the  Latin  colonla,  a  colony),  the 
Lindum  of  the  Romans,  a  city  and 
bishop's  see  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the 
Witham,  with  a  magnificent  Gothic 
cathedral,  in  which  is  a  large  bell, 
called  Tom  of  Lincoln.    Pop.  37,313. 

liinoolnshire,  a  county  on  the  E. 
coast,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  H  um- 
ber; on  the  W.  by  the  counties  of 
York,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester;  on 
the  8.  by  Rutland,  Northampton,  and 
Cambridge  shires;  and  on  the  £.  by 
the  North  Sea.  Area  2774  sq.  m.; 
pop.  upwards  of  469,919.  Lincolnshire 
is  eminently  a  com-grrowing  and  graz- 
ing county.  The  surface  is  mostly 
low  and  flaW-the  coast  between  the 
Humber  and  the  Wash  being  very 
marshy.  The  county  is  divided  into 
three  districts,  viz.,  the  Parts  of  Lind- 
say in  the  N.E.,  including  the  wolds 
or  chalk  hills;  the  Farts  of  Kesteven, 
in  the  8.  W. ;  and  the  Parts  of  Holland, 
in  the  S.E.,  embracing  a  large  portion 
of  the  Fena.  The  redaimed  portion  of 
these  Fens  forms  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  and  grazing  tracts  in  the 
kuigdom.  In  those  localities  which 
have  not  yet  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation, vast  flocks  of  geese  are  reared, 
principally  for  their  feathers.  The 
Lincoln  breeds  of  sheep,  oxen,  and 
horses  have  a  high  reputation,  and 
the  great  horse-fairs  of  the  county  are 
frequented  by  dealers  from  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Trent,  Ancholmet  Witham, 
and  WeUand,  and  several  canals  inter- 
sect the  county  in  various  directions. 

Ijifikeaxd,  liefkard  (the  enclosure  on 
the  height),  a  town  in  Cornwall.  Pop. 
6691. 

liiT'erpool,  a  city,  seaport,  and 
bishop's  see  in  Lancashire,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey.  It  has  made 
rapid  progress  in  commercial  pros- 
perity, and  is  now  the  chief  seat  of  the 
trade  with  Ireland,  America,  and  the 
W.  Indies.  It  has  some  fine  public 
buildings,  20  miles  of  quays,  and  wet 
docks  covering  nearly  300  acres.  Pop. 
662,608.-63, 24  N.  2, 69  W. 

liiz'ard  Point,  in  Cornwall,  the 
most  southerly  promontory  of  Encf>> 
land.— 49, 68  N.  6, 12  W. 

Iilanda£r  (the  church  on  the  Taff), 
a  village  and  bishop's  see  in  Glamoc- 


giuhlra.vfth  the  rulniof  u  uudant 
ckthadnl.   Pap.  IT.flOD  p. 

Iilkiully  (Us  chnrefi  of  St  Ellin), 
H  Buport  In  OmuTtlMnihlre,  neiT  the 
mouth  oTthi  BurrT,«Ub  <>1>>^  tnde 
Id  «a1b  ud  CDDptr.    Pop.  19^700. 

T.1..,*yl1lii     i^^^MlH,  ■    tOtO    In 

HontgoDwiyihln.    Pop.  1080. 
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Xinton,  k  tOTD  id  Bcdfoidililn,  M 


■  town  In  Dtnblghihl 


IilulOlofln,  bta-id-ltti  (Ota  church 
of  8t  WIomX  >  toHn  in  MontBomeTT- 
■hlra.  with  t  briik  tTmd«  In  filiDnali. 

Uttutiii'i«nt  (the  ehnnh  of  the 
three  Hlnln^  ■  lawn  In  Olimorgan- 
■hin.    Pap,  ten, 

Iion'dDii,  the  metropolis  of  the 
BrltlBb  en^ta,  altiiBted  on  the  Thiunea, 
the  veilthlut  and  one  of  the  largest 

Ita  three  prlnelpid  dlvblani  nre ;  the 

iachleS)'urriedoD;'Weatmi9tter;  wid 

the  Thunes.    Theae  an  cunnHited  fa; 
ma^flcent  brldgea.    The  moit  iplen- 


of  Englind,  the  Mam 
the  Oeneral  Post  Offli 

laritB  °a<^icent  vUlag 

llngMn,  382,86S'p.;  nn 
flolds,  21,3*0  p. ;  Slap 
-    ■     -he,  86,024  p 

ill,  IMfiii  I 

mlMlBl  n., ,  „, 

.    Pop.  8^111,483. 

Loughborough,  JruPim-o,  a  lawn  Id 

lpho!ierJ.etc!    Pop.  H,80S. 

Louth,  a  to-n  in^ncolnahtre, 
Bltuated  on  n  cnnal  wlilcb  joins  the 
Hnmher,  irith  conelderahle  trade  and 
mannfactnreB.    Pop.  10,891. 

EiOweBtott,  UfiUfi,  >  seaport  in  Buf- 


XmdTow  (the  peopIe*s  hill],  an  an^ 
DiODt  tawa  of  Bhropihlre,  with  the  mini 
ofaetotelTcaatlB.    Pop.gaen. 


■hin,  and  a  noted  vatarlBg-pltM,  with 
a  good  harbonr.    Pop.  KXT.— BO,  43  N. 


L^tugton,  a  seaport  in  H 


isfisa—a,  M  N.  0,  SB  c 

Itnn'oIHfleld,  a  town  In  Cheahlre, 
with  great  silk  nannhctnm.     Pop. 

n,Gi*.-fiS,iaN.i,rw. 

Muhjiillatta,  tta-hnfUlk,  u  an- 
cient town  In  Montgomery,  with  mana- 


dald'atone,  the  conntr  town  vt 
nt,  OD  the  Medwar,  (ha  grvat  em- 
!nm  of  the  hop  trade.  Pop.  ttfiaa. 
dul'don,  a  seaport  In  Baser,  at  tlie 
nth  of  the  Chelmer,  with  eonilder. 
e  Import  trade.  Pop.  5488, 
Aalmerlnlfy,  a  Terr  ancient  town 


t^'^" 


meeting), 

elnWo 
sUalTBnl 
'.of  Wop- 


nitland  and  Ireland.     Pop. 


\y  equidistant  from 


':.«"??>; "?; 


d  bishop's 
at  of  the 
the  world. 
!    dISiirent 


ontheUann.  P.lR,6BSp. 


tar'ente  fihe  ee 

th  freiinented  for  sea-bathing.  Pop. 
ISO.-CI,  asN.  t.ME. 
farbet  Hu-liOTongli,  a  town  In 
ceatershlre,  on  the  Welland.    Pop. 
5. 
Harl'boToi^,  a  town  In  WUti,  on 
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manhX  a  town    In   Bneki;  on  the 
Thames.    Fop.  8778. 

Ma'lyyport,  a  seaport  in  Comber* 
land,  at  ue  month  of  the  Ellen.  Fop. 
8126. 

Matlook  (the  meat  enclosure  or 
storehonse),  a  town  in  Derby,  noted  for 
its  medicinal  tarings.    Fop.  4806. 

Med'way,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Sussex,  and,  flowing  through  Kent,  fidls 
into  the  Thames  at  Sheemess. 

Me^lial  Strait,  between  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea  and  Camarron,  which  are 
conneeted  by  magnificent  suspension 
and  railway  tubular  bridges,  thrown 
over  the  strait. 

Men^dip  Hills,  a  noted  mineral 
range  in  the  N.E.  of  Somerset,  1094 
fbet  high. 

Mexion^ethflhlre,  a  county  of  N. 
Wales,  lyii^  to  the  S.  of  Camarron  and 
DenUgh;  it  has  Montgomery  on  the 
E.,  Cardigan  on  the  S.,  and  Cardigan 
Bay  on  the  W.  Area  001  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
62,088.  The  surfiEuse  is  very  mountain- 
oos;  the  most  elevated  chain  runs 
firom  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  its  highest 
summits  are  Coder  IdrU  (2969  feet)  and 
Arran  Mowddy  (2966  feet).  The  scen- 
es is  highly  picturesque.  The  Dte, 
Moio^  and  Dovey  are  the  principal  rivers. 
Small  lakes  are  numerous  amid  the 
mountains.  Lake  £a2a,  the  largest  in 
Wales,  and  firom  which  the  Dee  takes 
its  rise,  is  in  this  county.  Cattle  and 
sheep  breeding,  together  with  dairy 
farming,  occupy  the  chief  attention  of 
the  rural  portion  of  the  community. 
Minerals  of  various  kinds  abound. 
Gold-mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dolgelly  and  near  the  S.  extremity 
of  Lake  Bala.  Slate-quarrying,  how- 
ever, is  the  staple  occupation  of  the 
people. 

Mer^aey,  a  river  which  flows  between 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and  falls  into 
the  Irish  Sea  at  Liverpool. 

Merihyr  Tidvll,  mer'iher  tid'vO,  a 
town  in  Glamorganshire,  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Taafe.  From  an  ob- 
scure village  it  has  been  raised  by  its 
extensive  iron-works  to  be  the  largest 
town  in  Wales.  Fop.  48,861.-61,  46 
N.  8, 20  W. 

Idd^dlesborough,  a  modem  town 
in  the  N.  B.  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tees.  It  is 
the  centre  and  port  of  the  Cleveland 
iron  district;  and  although  founded  so 
recently  as  1880,  its  population  in  1881 
was  66,964. 

Mid'dlesez  (the ''  Middle  Saxons"}, 
the  metropolitan  eounty  of  England, 


is,  next  to  Rutland,  the  smallest  of  the 
English  counties;  it  is,  however,  next 
to  Lancashire,  the  most  populous. 
Hertford  forms  its  N.  boundary;  the 
lAa  divides  it  on  the  E.  firom  Essex, 
the  Thames  on  the  S.  firom  Surrey,  and 
the  Oolne  on  the  W.  firom  Bucks.  Area 
281  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,920,486.  The  surface 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  gentle 
undulations.  A  range  of  hills,  averag- 
ing 400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Thames,  extends  along  the  N.  bound- 
ary ;  and  another  range  skirts  the  N. 
side  of  London  by  Homsey,  Highgate, 
and  Hempstead.  The  chief  rivers  are 
those  forming  the  E.,  S.,  and  W. 
boundaries,  and  the  Brent,  which  is  the 
only  stream  of  consequence  traverring 
the  centre  of  the  county.  The  New 
Biver  supplies  a  large  part  of  the 
metropolis  with  water  llor  domestic 
purposes.  The  agricultural  industry 
of  the  county  is  considerable,  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  entire  area  being 
under  crops. 

Idd^dleton,  a  town  in  Lancashire, 
between  Manchester  and  Eochdale. 
Pop.  18,968. 

BCidliarst  (the  middle  wood),  a  well- 
built  town  in  Sussex.    Fop.  7221. 

Mil^'ford  Haven,  a  deep  inlet  of  the 
sea  in  the  S.  of  Pembrokeshire,  the 
safest  and  most  capacious  harbour  in 
Britain. 

Mold,  the  county  town  of  Flintshire. 
Pop.  6066. 

Mon'mouth  (the  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Monnow),  the  county  town  of 
Monmouthshire,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Wye  and  the  Monnow,  the  birth- 
place of  Henry  V.  Near  it  are  the 
?icturesque  remains  of  Tintem  Abbey. 
>op.  6111. 

Mon'moathBhire,  a  county  of  Eng- 
land, but,  as  regards  language  and 
manners,  is  essentially  Welsh.  Its  N. 
boundary  is  Herefordshire ;  the  coun- 
ties of  Brecknock  and  Glamorgan  border 
it  on  the  W. ;  the  estuary  of  the  Severn 
on  the  S. ;  and  Gloucestershire  on  the 
E.  Area  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  211,267.  The 
scenery  in  most  parts  of  the  county  is 
unusually  picturesque,  combining  the 
wildness  of  mountain  regions  with  the 
rich  beauty  of  fertile  valleys.  Mon- 
mouth, especially  in  the  W.,  abounds 
with  coal,  limestone,  and  ironstone. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Wye,  Uah. 
Monnoto,  and  Bomney.  The  celebrated 
ruins  of  Tintem  Abbey  occupy  a  most 
beautiful  site  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye. 

Montgom^ery,  the  county  town  of 
Montgomeryshire,  near  ^he    Sevenv. 
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Its  aneient  eastto  U  now  a  buum  of 
rnlns.    Pop.  1194. 

Montgom''MryBhlM,  a  eomily  in 
Wales,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Merioneth 
and  DenUeh ;  E.  by  Shropshire ;  8.  by 
Radnor  and  Cardigan;  and  W.  by  parts 
of  Cardigan  and  Merioneth.  Area  766 
iq.  m. ;  pop.  66,718.  It  possesses  great 
variety  of  character  in  surface  and 
soil.  A  large  portion  of  the  area  is 
composed  of  bleak  elerated  moorlands ; 
but  the  valleys  among  tiie  mountains 
are  fertile  and  well  wooded.  The  lofty 
mountain  JPlmUmmon  (2481  feet  high) 
is  partly  in  this  county.  The  chi^ 
rivers  are  the  Severn,  Wye,  Vynwy, 
ToMot,  and  Dovey.  The  people  are 
mainly  occupied  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Cattle,  sheep,  and  a  small  breed 
of  ponies  called  ''merlins"  are  reared 
in  laive  numbers.  The  mining  indus- 
try ofthe  00.  is  not  very  great.  Slate 
is  the  most  abundant  mineral.  The 
Welsh  flannel  manufacture  is  exten- 
sively carried  on  in  various  districts. 

More^'cMnbe  Bay,  a  bav  of  the  Irish 
Sea,  indenting  the  coast  of  Lancashire. 

Mor'peth  (the  moor  pathX  a  town 
in  Northumberland,  having  one  of  the 
greatest  cattle-markets  in  England. 
Pop.  4666.-66, 11  N.  1,  42  W. 

Monnts  Bay,  an  extensive  bay  in 
the  S.W.  of  Cornwall. 

Nant'wich  (the  salt-works  in  the 
valley  or  on  the  brook),  a  town  in 
Cheshire,  on  the  Weaver;  it  was  for^ 
merly  noted  for  its  salt-works.  Pop. 
7496. 

Narl)erth,  a  town  in  Pembroke- 
shire.   Pop.  1184. 

Na8e'T)y  (the  dwelling  on  the  pro- 
montory), a  parish  of  Northampton- 
shire, where  the  forces  of  Charles  I. 
were  routed  by  Cromwell's  army  in 
1646.    Pop.  610. 

Naze,  a  noted  promontory  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Essex.— 61, 62  N.  1, 17  £. 

Neath,  a  town  in  Olamorganshire, 
possessing  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
10,409. 

Nee'dles,  a  cluster  of  pointed  rocks, 
at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.— 50, 40  N.  1,  84  W. 

New  Biver,  a  large  aqueduct  from 
Hertfordshire  to  Islington,  by  which  a 
great  part  of  London  is  supplied  with 
water. 

New^ark,  a  town  in  Nottingham,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Trent,  with  an  exten- 
sive trade.    Pop.  14,018. 

Newnt)tiry,  a  town  in  Berkshire, 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  banks 
oftheKennet    Pop.lO;14A. 


Newoaaila,  na»-kag%  a  city  and 
bishop's  see,  the  capital  ot  NorthuD- 
beriaad,  aboot  lOmiles  flnm  tlte  month 
of  the  Tyne.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
trade,  particularly  in  coals  and  the 
mannnetors  of  machinery  and  gtass. 
Pop.  146,369.-64, 69  N.  1, 87  W. 

Newoas^'ile-nxular-Ii^Bie,  a  town 
in  Staflbzdriiire,  on  a  brsach  of  Che 
Trent,  noted  iSor  the  eztoislve  mann- 
factures  of  stoneware  in  Its  yielnity. 
Pop.  nfiOB. 

NewWven,  a  seaport  tn  Sossez,  at 
the  mouth  ofthe  Onse,  in  the  Es^^Hsh 
Channel;  it  has  regular  steam  coo^ 
munication  with  Fruice.    Pop.  4009. 

Newmarlcet,  a  town  In  Sofblk,  oele- 
brated  for  Its  horsa'raoes,  the  coarse 
for  which  is  in  Gambridgeshlve.  Pop. 
6098. 

Vew'lpoH,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  on  the  Medina,  near  tbe  eentrs 
of  the  island.  Fop.  9867.— A  thriving 
seaport  in  Monmontii,  on  the  Usl^ 
possessing  large  docks  and  a  very  ex- 
tensive trade  In  coal  and  ircoi.  Pip. 
86,818. 

New'ton,  a  town  in  Monlsomery- 
shire,  on  the  Severn,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  fine  flannel  trade.    Pop.  6974. 

Nore,  a  celebrated  naval  station 
and  anehoring-gronnd  In  the  Thames, 
off  SheemesB. 

Nor^tolk,  a  lange  and  Important 
county  on  the  E.  coast,  bonnded  on  the 
N.  and  E.  by  the  North  Sea;  on  tiie  S; 
by  Suffblk;  and  on  the  W.  by  Cam* 
bridgeshire  and  the  Wash.  The  name 
means  "  north  folk,"  used  relatively  to 
Suffolk.  Area  2116  sq.m.;  pop.  444,749. 
The  surface  is  almost  level;  and  al- 
though the  county  is  half  encompassed 
by  the  ocean,  it  possesses  very  few  sea^ 
ports.  At  many  places  on  the  coasL 
sandbanks  stretch  for  seaward,  and 
render  navigation  exceedingly  dan> 
gerous.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  (hue, 
the  Fare  (with  itsafSuentsthe  WaveMy 
and  the  Wensum)^  and  the  Jhn^ 
Mackerel  and  herring  fishing  is  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent  along  the  coas^ 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yar- 
numth.  Agriculture,  however,  forms 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  people. 
The  fenny  portions  ofthe  county  supply 
immense  numbers  ofgeese  and  turkeys^ 
which  are  held  in  high  repute. 

Northallerton,  a  town  in  the  N.  B. 
of  Yorkshire,  near  which  the  Scots, 
under  King  David  I.,  were  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  the  Standard  In  lisa 
Pop.  8692. 

Northamp'ton,  the  comity  town  of 
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Northamptonahire,  on  the  Nen,  with  a 
large  trade  In  boota  and  shoes.  Fop. 
61,§31.— 62, 15  N.  0, 56  W. 

Northamp^tonabire,  an  inland 
eonnty,  encompassed  by  the  shires  of 
Botiand,  Lincoln,  Cammidge,  Hunting- 
don, Bedford,  Buckingham,  Oxford, 
Wanrick,  and  Leicester.  Area  984  sq. 
m.:  pop.  272,665.  Eztensiye  foresta 
and  w^-watered  wood'Clad  vales  diyer- 
lAty  and  jrive  pictnresqneness  to  the 
scenery  of  this  county.  The  Nen  and 
the  WeUtuid  are  the  principal  rivers ; 
both  of  them  flow  N.E.  and  fall  into  the 
eatnary  of  the  Wash,  Northampton- 
shire ia  chiefly  a  cattle-rearing  county. 
Dairy  ikrms  are  numerous  and  exten- 
(rive,  and  vast  quantities  of  butter  are 
produced  for  the  London  market. 

NorfehumniMrlaad,  the  most  north- 
eidy  of  the  English  counties,  signi- 
fies the  "  land  nortb  of  the  Humber." 
The  Tweed  bounds  it  on  the  N.,  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  Scotch  county  of 
Berwiek :  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  Cum- 
berland Dorder  it  on  the  W.,  Durham 
on  the  S.,  and  the  North  Sea  on  the  £. 
It  is  somewhat  triangular  in  shape. 
Area  1962  sq.m.;  pop.  484,066.  Surface 
nigged;  hills  in  the  w.  and  S.W. 
bleak,  but  valuable  for  their  lead-mines. 
The  Cheviot  uplands  aflTord  pasturage 
to  Innumerable  flocks  of  sheep  and 
herds  of  cattle.  AUenhBadSy  the  centre 
of  the  lead -mining  district,  is  the 
highest  inhabited  spot  in  England, 
beuig  1400  feet  above  sea-level.  To- 
wards the  coast  and  in  the  valleys 
watered  by  the  Coquet,  Tyne^  Till,  and 
Aln,  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated. The  county  derives  its  chief 
wealth  from  its  minerals,  especially 
ooal,  for  1^  mining  of  which  there  are 
a]x>nt  100  ooal'i)its  in  operation.  The 
manufactures  are  varied  and  im- 
portant. 

Nortli''wloh  (the  north  salt-works), 
«  town  in  Cheshire,  with  extensive 
aalt-mines.    Pop.  1022. 

NQrwioh,  nor^Uch  (the  north  town), 
the  capital  of  Norfolk,  a  city  and 
Mahop's  see,  with  a  fine  cathedral ;  it 
has  been  long  noted  for  its  trade  and 
manufactures.  Pop.  87,842.-62,  88  N. 
1, 18  B. 

Not^tingham,  the  county  town  of 
Nottinghamshire,  near  the  Trent;  the 
chief  seat  of  the  hosiery  and  lace  manu- 
fsctures.  Here  King  Charles  I.  set  up 
his  standard  at  the  beginning  of  the 
dvU  war  in  1642.  Pop.  186,676.-62, 67 
N.1,8W. 

KcvtHdnghamidiire,  or  Notts,  an 


inland  eonnty,  having  Yorkshire  as  its 
N.  bonndary;  Derby  on  theW.:  Lei- 
cester on  the  S. ;  and  Lincoln  on  the  E. 
Area  822  sq.  m. ;  pop.  891,816.  Except 
in  the  vale  of  Trent  the  snrfiaoe  is  undu- 
lating, and  here  and  there  exhibiting 
remains  of  the  famous  forest  of  Sher- 
wood,  once  the  fkvourite  resort  of  the 
noted  Robin  Hood.  The  county  la 
watered  by  the  IVent  and  its  afiSuents, 
the  Idle  iad  the  Soar.  Nottingham- 
shire is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Eng- 
lish cotton  hosiery  and  lace  manu£sc- 
tures. 

Oakham,  oJ/am,  the  county  town  of 
Rutland.    Pop.  8227  p. 

Oldham,  old^am,  a  great  manuikctnr- 
ing  town  in  Lancashire,  on  the  Med- 
lock.    Pop.  111,848. 

Ol^ey,  a  town  in  Buckingham- 
shire, near  which  the  poet  Cowper  long 
resided.    Pop.  2847. 

Ormes  Head,  Great,  a  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Denbighshire.— 68,  20 
N.  8,  62  W. 

Os^westry,  a  town  in  Shropshire, 
near  the  Severn  and  Mersey  Canal, 
with  manufactures  of  flanneL    P.  7847. 

Ot^terbnxn,  a  village  in  Northum- 
berland, famous  as  the  sceneof  a  battle 
between  Hotspur  Percy  and  Douglas  in 
1888. 

Onse,  ooB,  the  name  of  four  rivers. 
The  Yorkshire  Ouse,  formed  by  the 
Junction  of  the  Swale  and  Aire,  unites 
with  the  Trent  to  form  the  Humber. 
The  Great  Ouse,  which  rises  in  North- 
amptonshire, flows  through  the  counties 
of  Buckingham,  Bedford,  Huntingdon, 
Cambridge,  Norfolk,  and  fiiUs  into  the 
sea  at  Lynn  Regis.  The  Little  Ouse 
divides  Norfolk  from  Snflfolk,  and  falls 
into  the  Qreat  Ouse.  The  other  river 
of  this  name  is  in  Sussex. 

Oz^ford,  the  capital  of  Oxfordshire, 
a  bishop's  see  and  the  seat  of  a  cele- 
brated university,  containing  twenty 
colleges  and  five  halls.  Pop.  86,264.— 
51, 46  N.  1, 15  W. 

Oz^fordshire,  a  midland  county,  sur- 
rounded by  the  shires  of  Warwick, 
Northampton,  Buckingham,  Berks,  and 
Gloucester.  Area  738  sq.  m.;  pop. 
179,559.  Ranges  of  low  hills  diversify 
the  surface  of  the  county,  which  is  in- 
tersected by  more  streams,  and  is  more 
richly  wooded,  than  almost  any  other 
of  the  English  counties.  The  piincipal 
rivers  are  the  Isis  or  Thames,  OhenoeU, 
Windru3h,  Thame,  Evenlode,  and  Olyme. 
In  agriculture,  Oxfordshire  occupies  a 
prominent  position;  but  neither  its 
minerals  nor  manufactures  are  of  much 
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importance.  WUnep  is  famous  for 
bla^ets  and  Bicester  for  ale.  Gloye 
and  laoe  making  are  practised  in  yari^ 
oos  parts  of  the  county. 

Peak,  a  lofty  mountain,  or  more  pro- 
perly district,  m  Derbyshire,  celebrated 
for  the  extensive  cayems  by  which  it 
is  perforated,  and  noted  for  its  lead- 
mines. 

Feel  (a  fortlfleationX  a  seaport  in  the 
W.  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  an  ancient 
castle.    Fop.S618. 

Fem'l>Toke  (the  head  of  the  strict, 
or  the  headland  or  promontory),  the 
county  town  of  Pembrokeshire,  on  a 
bay  of  Mliford  Hayen :  near  it  are  the 
remains  of  a  great  castle.  Pop.  14466. 
—61, 40  N.  4, 66  W. 

Pembroke  Dock,  or  Pater,  a  sea- 
port in  Pembrokeshire,  on  Milford 
Haven,  near  the  town  of  Pembroke;  it 
has  a  government  dockyard  covering 
60  acres. 

Pemnxrokeshlre,  a  county  of  S. 
Wales,  is  bounded  by  the  sea  upon  the 
N.,  W.,  and  S. ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan. 
Area  628  sq.  m. ;  pop.  91,824.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly,  but  not  mountainous,  ex- 
cept a  little  in  the  N.E.  The  coast- 
line is  deeply  indented.  Chief  bays, 
MU/ord  Haven,  8t  Bride's,  and  Newport; 
the  first  named  is  one  of  the  most 
secure  and  capacious  harbours  in  Eu- 
rope. The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Teivy  and  Cleddau,  Farming  i  s  pursued 
with  much  spirit,  and  great  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  live  stock. 
The  manufactures  of  Pembrokeshire 
are  unimportant;  but  the  fisheries  on 
the  coast  are  valuable;  coal,  silver, 
lead,  and  iron  are  extensively  mined. 

Pen^nygant,  a  hill  in  the  N.W.  ot 
STorkshire,  2270  feet  high. 

Pen^rith,  a  town  in  Cumberland, 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  vale  of  Ingle- 
wood  forest    Pop.  926a 

Pen^'ryn  (the  head  of  the  promon- 
tory), a  town  in  Cornwall,  on  the  creek 
which  runs  into  Falmouth  Harbour. 
Pop.  8466. 

Penzance^,  a  seaport  in  Cornwall, 
remarkable  for  the  salubrity  and  mild- 
ness of  the  air.  It  is  situated  on  the 
N.W.  side  of  Mount's  Bay,  and  has  a 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  12,409. — 60, 
8  N.  6, 32  W. 

Pe^terborough,  a  city  and  bishop's 
see  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the  river 
Nen.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral.  Fop. 
21,228. 

Pe'tersfleld,  a  town  in  Hants.  Pop. 
6516 


PUalimlnon,  a  mountain  on  the 
borders  of  Montgomery  and  Cardigan 
shires,  8481  feet  high. 

Tlymf<m%ht  a  seaport  of  Devimahlre, 
the  second  naval  station  tn  the  king- 
dom, situated  at  the  head  ot  Plymonth 
Sound,  a  capacious  haven,  formed  by 
the  Plym  and  Tamar.  Pop.  78,794.-- 
«0, 22  N.  4, 10  W. 

Pon'tefiraot,  a  town  In  the  W.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  with  an  ancient  castle,  now 
in  ruina    Pop.  879a 

Pon'typool  (the  pool  at  the  bridge), 
a  town  in  Monmonth,  on  a  eteeg  cliff 
overhanghig  a  small  atream.  Pop. 
6844. 

Poole,  a  flourishing  seaport  In  Dor- 
setshire, with  a  prosperous  fishery. 
Pop.  12,810.-60, 48  N.  1, 69  W. 

Portland,  Isle  of,  a  peninsula  in 
Dorsetshire,  famous  for  its  freestone 

Suarriea  Near  the  8.  Point,  Portland 
till,  two  lighthouses  are  erected.— 60, 
81  N.  8, 87  W. 

Portsmouth,  portg^muth,  a  seaport 
in  Hants,  the  most  important  naval 
station  in  the  kingdom.  Pop.  187  J69. 
—60, 48  N.  1, 6  W. 

Pof'terles,  The,  a  collective  name 
applied  to  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Staffordshire  engaged  in  the  manufiM- 
ture  of  China  and  earthenware. 

Pres'oot,  a  town  in  Lancashire, 
noted  for  its  manufoctnre  of  watch- 
tools  and  movements.    Pop.  6419. 

Presteign,  pres-tain'  (priestfs  town^ 
the  county  town  of  Radnorshire,  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  valley,  on  tiie  Lngg; 
Pop.  1631. 

Pres'ton*  a  handsome  town  in  Lan- 
cashire, on  the  Ribble,  with  large 
cotton  manufiustures.    Pop.  98^637. 

Por^ok,  Isle  of;  in  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Dorsetshire,  noted  for  its 
freestone  quarries. 

Pwll&ell,  pool-he^le  (salt  pool),  a 
seaport  in  Carnarvonshire.    Pop.  3242. 

Qneenl>oroiigh,  a  town  in  Kent, 
near  the  month  of  the  Medway.  Pop. 
982. 

Rad'nor,  New,  one  of  the  county 
towns  of  Radnorshire,  on  the  JBomer- 
gill.    Pop.  2005. 

Rad'norsliire,  a  county  in  8.  Wales, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Montgomery 
and  Shropshire;  E.  by  Hereford;  8. 
by  Brecknock ;  and  W.  by  Cardigan. 
Area  425  sq.  m.;  pop.  23,600.  The 
surface  is  for  the  most  part  moun- 
tainous, and,  except  in  the  S.E.  dis- 
tricts, its  aspect  is  bleak  and  dreury. 
The  Wye,  Teme,  Tihon,  Lug^  and  Arrow 
are  the  principal  streams.    1?he  manu- 
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tui$ax9B  «re  of  woollen  and  other  goods 
forlooU  use.  The  chief  oeeapattons  of 
the  people  are  agrioaltnrsl  and  pas- 
toraL 

Bam'eey  (the  dry  spot  or  island  in 
the  marsh),  a  town  in  Huntingdon, 
formerlv  noted  for  its  rich  and  exten- 
sive aboej.  Pop.  4617  w— Another  town 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  a  spacious  bay. 
Pop.  4000. 

Bama'gate,  a  seaport  of  Kent,  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  noted  for  its  excellent 
artificial  harbour.  Pop.  22/S88.— 61, 20 
N.  1, 85  E. 

Beading,  redftng,  the  county  town  of 
Berkshire,  situated  at  the  Junction  of 
the  Kennet  with  the  Thames.  Fop. 
42/)64. 

Bedditob,  red'diteh,  a  town  in  Wor- 
eesterdiire,  with  a  lane  trade  in 
needles  and  fish-hooka  •  Pop.  9961. 

Bed^rath,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  in 
the  ▼idnity  of  extensiye  copper  and 
tin  mines.    Pop.  9886. 

Belgate,  ri^gate,  an  ancient  town  in 
Surrey.    Pop.  18,^. 

Befford,  Bast,  a  town  in  Notting- 
hamshire.   Pop.  974a 

Bhuddlan,  hruth*lan  (red  church),  a 
▼illage  in  Flintshire,  once  the  largest 
town  in  North  Wales.    Pop.  1242. 

Bib^le,  a  river  rising  in  the  W.  of 
Torkshire,  and  entering  the  sea  below 
Preston. 

Biob^'mond,  a  town  in  the  N.  B.  of 
Torkshire,  with  an  ancient  castle, 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  Swale. 
Pop.  46(^.— A  town  in  Surrey,  on  a 
hiU  near  the  Thames,  commanding 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  England. 
Pop.  19,066. 

Bip^on,  a  city  and  bishop's  see  in 
the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  with  a  fine 
cathedral;  it  was  OQce  celebrated  for 
its  manufiicture  of  spurs.    Fop.  7890. 

Booh^dale,  a  manufacturing  town, 
partly  in  Lancashire  and  partly  in 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Roche.    Pop.  68,866. 

Booh^ester,  a  very  ancient  city  and 
seaport  of  Kent,  on  the  Medway,  with 
a  castle  and  cathedral.  Pop.  21,807.— 
61,  24  N.  0, 80  E. 

Both^'erham,  a  town  in  the  W.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Bother  with  the  Don,  long  noted  for 
its  extensive  iron-works.    Pop.  84,782. 

Bn^^  (named  from  its  red  soil),  a 
town  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  Avon,  a 
noted  railway  station,  82}  miles  N.W. 
^m  London,  with  a  celebrated  school. 
Pop.  9691. 

Bnn'oom,  a  town  in  Cheshire,  on 
the  Kersey,  with  extensive  freestone 


Juarries  in  the  neighbourhood.    Pop. 
6128. 

Bu'thin,  a  town  in  Denbighshhre, 
inthevaleofClwyd.    Pop.  8088. 

BatOandshixe  (red  land)  is  the 
smallest  of  the  English  counties,  and 
is  surrounded  by  Lincoln,  Northamp- 
ton, and  Leicester.  Area  160  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  21,484.  The  physical  aspects  of 
the  county,  especially  in  the  wooded 
parts,  are  very  picturesque,  the  surface 
being  much  diversified  by  ranges  of 
gently  rising  hills,  intersected  by 
valleys  of  about  half  a  mile  in  width. 
The  county  is  watered  by  the  Welkmd, 
Wath,  Wreak,  and  Chater,  Rutland- 
shire is  chiefly  a  grazing  county. 

Byde,  a  town  in  the  lile  of  Wight, 
beantifally  situated  on  the  N.E.  coast, 
opposite  Portsmouth.    Pop.  11,461. 

Bye,  a  seaport  in  Sussex,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bother.    Fop.  8408. 

Sad'dlebaok,  a  mountain  in  Cum- 
berland, 2787  feet  high. 

Bairron-Wal''den  (the  woody  den 
where  safQron  was  grown),  a  town  in 
Essex.    Pop.  6060. 

8t  A11>ans,  a  city  in  Herts,  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Verulam.  Pop. 
10,981,  largely  employed  in  straw- 
plaiting. 

St  Al'l>an*8  Head,  a  cape  on  the 
coast  of  Dorset— 60, 84  N.  2, 8  W. 

St  As'aph,  an  ancient  city  and 
bishop's  see  in  Flint,  founded  about 
660  by  St  Kentigem  or  Mungo,  the 
founder  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland.  Pop. 
1901. 

St  Bees  Head,  a  cape  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Cumberland.— 64,  81  N.  8, 
40  W. 

St.  Bride's  Bay,  in  St  George's 
Channel,  on  the  W.  of  Pembroke. 

St  DaMdB,  a  village  in  Pembroke, 
and  a  bishop's  see.    Pop.  2068. 

St  David's  Head,  a  cape  on  the  W. 
of  Pembroke.— 61, 68  N.  6, 18  W. 

St  Herens,  a  manufacturing  town 
of  Lancashire,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Mersey,  11  miles  N.E.  from  Liver- 
pool.   Pop.  67,403. 

St  Heller,  a  handsome  town,  the 
capital  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  situated 
on  the  E.  side  of  St  Aubin's  Bay.  Pop. 
28,020  P.-49, 11  N.  2,  7  W. 

St  Ives,  a  seaport  of  Cornwall,  on 
the  Bay  of  St  Ives.  H  ere  the  pilchard- 
fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 
Pop.  6446.— A  town  in  Huntingdon,  on 
the  Ouse.    Pop.  8002. 

St  Iiecnards-on-Sea,  Un'ards,  a 
fitvourite  wateriag-place  in  Sussex. 
Fop.  7166. 
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8t  If  eoti,  a  town  in  Huntingdon- 
Bhire,  on  the  Oubo.    Pop.  4261. 

8t  Flam',  or  Fet«r-le«Fort,  the 
capital  of  Ouems^,  in  the  E.  of  the 
island.  It  has  a  good  harbour  with  a 
noble  pier.  Fop.  16»66a— 49,  25  N.  2, 
86  W. 

Sal'Tord  (the  willow  ford),  a  town- 
ship in  Lancashire,  a  suburb  of  Man- 
chester.   Pop.  176,286. 

Salisbury,  teuoWber-e,  an  ancient 
dtv  and  bleep's  see,  the  capital  of 
Wilts.  Its  cathedral,  the  spire  of 
which  is  404  feet  high,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.  Pop.  14,792.— 61,6  N. 
1,47W. 

Sal'op.    See  Shropshire. 

Sand'wloh,  a  seaport  in  Kent,  on 
theStonr.    Pop.  2846. 

Sark,  a  small  island  off  the  French 
coast,  between  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
with  lead-mines.  Pop.  67&.-49,  25  N. 
2,26W. 

Sca'fell,  a  mountain  in  Cumberland, 
with  two  peaks,  8092  and  8229  feet  high. 

Soarlxyrongh  (the  town  on  the 
cliffs  or  rocks),  a  seaport  in  the  N.  B. 
of  Yorkshire,  and  a  farourite  watering- 
place,  with  considerable  trade;  it  is 
mudi  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation.    P.  80,604.-54, 17  N.  0, 23  W. 

Gksil^y  Isles,  supposed  to  be  the 
CaesUerviea  of  the  ancients,  a  numerous 
group,  stretching  westward  ftom  the 
Land's  End,  of  which  6  only  are  in- 
habited. The  principal  is  St  Mary's. 
Total  pop.  2820.— 49, 66  N.  6, 16  W. 

Sel^by,  a  thriving  town  in  the  W. 
R.  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Ouse,  with  a 
oonsiderable  trade.    Pop.  6046. 

Ber'em,  a  large  river,  second  only 
to  the  Thames.  It  rises  in  Plinlim- 
mon  mountain,  and  passing,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous course,  through  the  counties  of 
Montgomery,  Salop,  Worcester,  and 
Gloucester,  fUls  hito  the  Bristol 
GhanneL  The  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  have  constructed  a  tunnel 
under  the  river  at  New  Passage  Ferry, 
about  10  miles  N.W.  of  Bristol. 

Shaftesbury,  ahafte^ber-e  (the  town 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill),  an  ancient 
town  in  Dorsetshire.    Pop.  2312. 

SheemeBB%  a  great  naval  station 
in  Kent,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway, 
with  a  strong  and  commanding  fortress. 
Pop.  14,286.-51, 27  N.  0, 44  E. 

BheffLeld,  a  town  in  the  W.  R.  of 
YorkshiA,  famous  for  its  manufactures 
of  cutlery  and  plated  goods.  Pop. 
284,50a— 68,  24  N.  1, 30  W. 

Bhep'pey,  an  Island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  separated 


fh>m  the  mainland  of  Kent  by  an  am 
of  the  sea  called  the  fiwale. 

SherlKmie,  an  andent  town  in 
Dorsetshire,  pleasantly  sitaated  on  the 
IveL    Pop.  6822. 

Shiolda—North  SUeldc  in  North- 
umberland, and  Booth  Bhirtda  in 
Durham,  two  towns  en  the  oppodte 
banks  of  the  Tyne,  both  Alaees  of  oon- 
siderable trade.  Pop.  of  North  Shields^ 
7260;  of  Sonth  ShltfdB»  66^r6^-a6^  0  N. 
1, 26  W. 

Bhor^ham,  Kowi  ^or'am  (the 
dwelling  or  town  on  the  seandiore), 
a  town  in  Sussex,  on  the  EngMsh 
ChanneL    Pop.  8606. 

Bhrewabnry,  akroi'ber^  the  ooanty 
town  of  Salop,  on  the  Severn.  Here 
Henry  Percy,  sumamed  Hotspnr,  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  Khig  Henry  IV. 
in  1408.    Pop.26,47& 

Bhrop'shire,  or  Sal'op,  an  inland 
county,  remarkable  for  its  mineral 
wealth;  itisboundedontheN.byChes- 
ter ;  W.  by  Denbigh,  MontgomOT,  and 
Radnor;  S.  by  Hereford  and  Worces- 
ter ;  and  E.  by  Stafford.  Area  1290  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  248,014.  The  scenery  of  Salop 
is  of  a  varied  cluuracter.  The  N.  por> 
tion  is  comparatively  level,  and  is  under 
tillage;  the  S.  is  mountainons.  The 
Severn  traverses  the  centre  of  the 
connty,  and  is  bordered  by  fine  meadow 
laud.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the 
Severn  are  the  Mede,  Ferry ,  Wwrf,  Rea, 
and  Corve.  The  manufactures  of  Salop 
embrace  glass,  stoneware,  carpets, 
linens,  gloves,  fAper,  and  hudwares. 

Billoth,  a  watering-place  on  the 
Solway  Frith,  co.  Cumberland. 

Skid'daw,  a  mountain  in  Comber- 
land,  8022  feet  high. 

Bnea^'fell,  a  mountain  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Isle  of  Man,  2004  feet  high. 

Bnow'don,  in  Carnarvon,  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  South  Britain,  8600  feet 
high. 

Borway  Firth,  a  large  bay  project- 
ing from  the  Irish  Sea  north-eastward 
between  England  and  Scotland.  It 
extends  inland  about  40  miles. 

Som^ersetshJre,  a  maritime  county, 
lies  open  to  the  Bristol  Channel  on  the 
N.W.;  its  other  boundaries  are  the 
counties  of  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Dorset, 
and  Devon.  Area  1636  sq.  m.;  pop. 
469,109.  The  surface  is  much  diversi- 
fied, the  most  prominent  features  being 
the  Mendip  Hilla  and  the  range  of  which 
the  Quantock  Hills  form  a  part.  These 
divide  the  county  into  three  portions, 
in  the  N.  of  which  are  the  rivers  Teo 
and  Avon:  in  the  centre  the  Brut,  Arr- 
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rei,  and  Axe;  and  in  tiie  W.  the  Tone 
'-bU  flowing  into  the  Bristol  Channel. 
Along  the  slope  and  base  of  the  hills 
the  land  is  veil  eulttrated;  bnt  to- 
wards the  coast  are  the  flenny  districts 
known  as  tiie  Marshes.  Somersetshire 
excels  in  agricultnral  produce.  The 
mann&ctores  are  yery  varied.  The 
Gonnty  contains  the  dties  of  Bathf 
WeUe,  and  part  of  Bristol. 

Sonthamp'ton,  a  seaport  in  Hants, 
at  the  month  of  the  Itchen,  at  the  head 
of  Southampton  Water.  Pop.  60,061^— 
GO,MN.l,liW. 

BoatbiraEr]^  eoiUhfwrk,  eommonlj 
called  (he  Borough,  a  town  in  Surrey, 
united  by  sevenu  bridges  with  London, 
of  which  it  is  nowconsidered  a  portion. 
Pop.  221,946. 

Spit 'head,  a  well-known  road- 
stead between  Portsmouth  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  capable  of  containing 
1000  vessels  in  seeorit?.— 60.  46  N.  1, 

low. 

Bpnm^liead,  a  promontory  In  the 
8.E.  of  Yorkshire,  on  which  is  a  light- 
hoasew— {S8, 84  N.  0, 7  E. 

StaTfoxd,  the  county  town  of  Staf- 
fordshire, with  extensive  manufsetores 
of  boots  and  shoes.  Pop.  19,977. 
.  StaffordBhire,  an  inportant  county 
enclosed  by  Che^iie,  Salop,  Worces- 
ter, Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Derby. 
Area,  1188  sq.  m.;  pop.  9iBl,018.    Most 

Esrt  of  the  centre  is  levd.  interspersed 
ere  and  there  with  gently  rising  emi- 
nences. The  tracts  in  Uie  N.  ana  N.E. 
are  hilly,  and  consist  chiefly  of  wild 
moorland.  The  district  known  as  the 
Potteries  (about  8  miles  long  by  8  miles 
broad)  is  in  the  N.  South  Staffordshire 
is  called  the  Black  Country ,  because  for 
many  miles  the  sur&ce  is  so  cut  up  by 
collieries  and  iron-works  that  there  is 
no  cultivation.  The  county  is  watered 
by  the  Trent  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Bow,  Tame,  Blythe,  Chwmet,  etc  Al- 
though agriculture  is  pursued  with 
much  energy,  and  employs  a  large 
number  of  the  population,  Staffordshire 
is  a  mining  and  manufacturing  rather 
than  an  agricultural  county.  Its  por^ 
oelain  and  earthenware  have  acquired 
a  world-wide  celebrity  for  their  excel- 
lence and  beauty;  and  its  ii^n  goods, 
firom  nails  to  steam  machinery,  are  also 
widely  known. 

Stalybridge,  a  manufacturing  town, 
purtly  in  Cheshire  and  partly  in  Lan- 
cashire, near  the  Tame.    Pop.  22,785. 

Stam^'ford,  an  ancient  town  in  Lin- 
eolnsbire,  on  the  Welland.  Pop. 
8178. 


Start  Point,  a  cape  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Devonshire.— oO,  18  «.  8, 88  W. 

Stit^ton,  a  village  In  Huntingdon- 
shire, where  the  cheese  known  by  its 
name  was  first  sold. 

Stook'kx^f  ft  manuftioturing  town 
in  Cheshire,  on  the  Mersey.  Pop. 
69,662.-68, 96  N.  2,  9  W. 

Stock^ton-apon-Teea,  a  town  in 
Durham,  on  the  Tees,  with  consider- 
able trade.  Pop.  41/)16w— 64,  86  N.  1, 
19  W. 

Btoke-upon-Trent,  a  town  in  Staf- 
fordshire, with  a  large  manufacture  of 
earthenware.  Pop.  of  town,  19,261 ;  of 
parliamentary  borough,  162,894. 

Stonelienge,  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
in  Wilts,  a  range  of  immense  stones, 
some  upright,  and  others  resting  upon 
them,  sapposed  by  some  to  be  a  sepnl- 
diral  monument,  and  by  others  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  Druidical  temple. 

Stourlnridge,  a  town  in  Worcester- 
shire, on  the  Stour,  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  glass.    Pop.  9767. 

Strat'ford-on-A^on,  a  town  of 
Warwickshire,  where  Shakspeare  was 
bom  in  1664.    Pop.  8064. 

Strond,  a  town  in  Gloucestershire, 
with  an  extensive  doth  trade|.  the 
waters  of  the  Strond  and  Blade  being 
celebrated  for  their  properties  in  dye- 
ing cloth.    Pop.  784& 

Stnim'ble  Head,  a  cape  in  the  N.  W. 
of  Pembrokeshire.— 62, 2  N.  6, 4  W. 

Sndlniry  (the  south  town),  a  town 
in  Suffolk,  on  the  Stour,  once  a  place  of 

Siat  importance  for  its  woollen  mann- 
tures.    Fop.  6684. 

SnTfolk  (the  "  south  folk,"  used  re- 
latively to  Norfolk)  is  a  maritime 
county,  bounded  on  uie  N.  by  Norfolk; 
on  the  W.  by  Cambridgeshire;  on  the 
S.  by  Essex;  and  on  the  £.  by  the 
North  Sea.  Area  1481  sq.  m.;  pop. 
866JB93.  The  surface  is  similar  to  that 
of  Norfolk.  The  Stour,  the  Waveney, 
the  Ouse,  the  Orwell,  and  the  Blyih  are 
the  chief  rivers.  The  manufiuitures  of 
Sufiblk  are  of  secondary  importance; 
in  the  miJcing  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, however,  it  holds  a  high  rank — 
Ipswich,  Btowwarkett  and  Bury  St  Ed- 
munds sending  out  large  numbers  of 
steam  cultivators,  ploughs,  etc.,  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Great  care  is  given 
to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs. 

Son^'derland,  a  seajport  in  Durham, 
on  the  Wear,  over  which  is  an  iron 
bridge  of  237  feet  span,  and  100  feet 
above  the  river.    Pop.  116,542. 

Bur^rey(from  the  Saxon  Suthrtice,  the 
south  kingdom),  a  county  in  the  8.  of 
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EngUnd,  lying  to  the  W.  of  Kent;  the 
Thames^  forming  its  N.  bouncUry,  sep*- 
rateB  it  fh>m  Middlesex;  the  connues 
of  Berks  and  Hants  flank  it  on  the 
W.;  and  Sossex  on  the  S.  Area  748 
sq.  m.;  pop.  1,486|899.  The  surface 
of  the  county  is  heautifaUy  diversified 
by  hill  and  dale.  Most  of  the  land  is 
under  tillage,  and  in  the  vale  of  Fam- 
ham  hops  of  the  finest  quality  are  raised. 
Except  in  Southwark,  Lambeih,  and  else- 
where near  London,  manufactures  are 
of  little  importance.  Besides  its  bound- 
ary river  the  Thames,  the  Wey  is  the 
only  other  stream  in  the  county  worth 
mentioning.  The  fkmous  Magna  Gharta 
was  signed  by  King  John  at  Runni- 
mede,  near  Egham,  on  the  borders  of 
this  county. 

SoB'sez  (from  Suth-seaxe,  South 
Saxons),  a  county  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Kent  and  Surrey;  on  the  W.  bv 
Hampshire ;  on  the  8.  by  the  English 
Channel;  and  on  the  E.  by  Kent. 
Area  1464  sq.  m. ;  pop.  490^606.  A  range 
of  chalk  hills  called  the  South  Douma 
traverses  the  coun^  from  W.  to  E., 
and  ends  in  the  lofty  cUfT  of  Beachy 
Head.  These  downs  are  covered  by 
fine  short  turf,  on  which  about  800,000 
of  the  famous  Southdown  breed  of  sheep 
are  pastured.  North  of  this  chain  of 
hills  is  the  fertile  and  richly-wooded 
district  called  the  Weald.  The  rivers 
of  Sussex  are  small,  the  chief  being  the 
Bother,  Arun,  Adur,  and  Ouae.  The 
manu&ctures  of  the  county  are  only  of 
local  importance.  Most  of  the  towns 
on  the  coast,  such  as  Brighton  and 
ffaatinga,  are  favourite  resorts  as  water- 
ing-places. It  was  on  the  Sussex  coast 
that  the  Normans  under  William  the 
Conqueror  landed  in  1066. 

Swan'sea,  a  seaport  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, situated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the 
Bristol  Channel.  It  is  much  resorted 
to  for  sespbathing,  and  has  a  large 
trade  in  copper,  iron,  and  coals.  Pop. 
65,697.-61, 87  N.  8, 65  W. 

Tam'worth  (farm  or  estate  on  the 
Tame),  a  town  in  Staffordshire,  on  the 
Tame.    Pop.  4891. 

Taun'ton,  a  town  in  Somersetshire, 
on  the  Tone.    Pop.  16,614. 

Tav^istook,  a  town  in  Devonshire, 
on  the  Tavy,  the  birthplace  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake.    Pop.  6879. 

Tees,  a  river  which  rises  in  Cross- 
fell,  Cumberland,  and,  flowing  east- 
ward, divides  the  counties  of  Durham 
and  York,  and  falls  into  the  North  Sea 
10  miles  below  Stockton. 

Tenlby,  a  town  in  PembrokeBhire, 


mndinMrtedtofbrMft-bathlng.  Fop. 
476a 

Test,  a  river  in  Hampshire,  fiilliog 
into  Southampton  Bay. 

Tewkesbury,  leioto'Ber-e,  a  fine  old 
town  of  Olonoestershire,  on  the  Severn, 
the  scene  of  a  fionons  battle  in  1471, 
in  which  the  Yorkists,  commanded  by 
Edward  lY.,  defeated  the  Lancastrians. 
Pop.  6100. 

Thames,  tema,  the  ehief  river  in 
Britain,  rises  in  Glouceatershire,  sepa- 
rates Berks  firom  Oxford  and  Bocking- 
ham,  Surrey  flrom  Middlesex,  and  Kent 
from  Essex,  and  fklls  into  Ibe  North 
Sea  46  miles  below  London  Bridge. 

Than'et,  Isle  of;  a  distriet  of  Kent, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  sq^iarated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Stonr  on  the 
S.  It  contains  two  popular  watering- 
places,  Margate  ana  Bamaffote,  Fop. 
60,083. 

Thet^ord,  an  anelent  town  In  Nor- 
folk, on  the  Little  Ouse.    Pop.  4166. 

Thlrsk,  a  town  in  the  N.  Biding  of 
Yorkshire.    Fop.  4033. 

Tiv'erton,  a  town  in  Devonshire,  a^ 
the  confluence  of  the  Eze  and  the 
Loman.    Pop.  10,468. 

Torbay^,  a  commodious  bav  on  the 
coast  of  I)evon,  where  William  III. 
landed  in  1688.— 60,  86  N.  8, 80  W. 

Torquay,  tor4uf,  a  seaport  in  De- 
vonshire, beautifhlly  situated  on  Tor- 
bay,  and  much  fkrequented  as  a  water- 
ing-place.   Pop.  84,767. 

Totnes',  a  small  thriving  town  in 
Devonshire,  on  the  Dart    Pop.  4078. 

Tred'egar,  a  town  in  Monmouth- 
shire, famous  for  its  coal'^nines  and 
iron-works.    Pop.  18,771. 

Trent,  a  large  river  which  rises  in 
the  N.  of  Staffordshire,  flows  through 
the  shires  of  Derby,  Nottin^am,  and 
Lincoln,  and  unites  with  the  Yorkshire 
Ouse  in  forming  the  Humber. 

TrowHaridge,  a  town  in  Wilts,  on 
the  Were,  with  manufi&etures  of  cloth 
and  cassimeres.    Pop.  11,040. 

Tra'te,  a  city  of  Cornwall,  in  a  deep 
dell  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kenwyn 
and  the  Allen.    Pop.  10,619. 

Tnn'l>ridge,  a  town  in  Kent,  on  the 
Medway.    Pop.  9317. 

Ton'bridge  Wells,  a  town  in  Kent, 
bordering  on  Sussex,  noted  for  the 
mineral  waters  in  its  vicinity.  Pop. 
24,808. 

Twickexiham,  twikfen-am,  a  town  in 
Middlesex,  on  the  Thames,  surrounded 
by  villas.  Here  was  the  residence  of 
the  poet  Pope.    Pop.  12,479. 

Tyne,  the  principal  river  of  North- 
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umberUnd,  is  fonned  hy  the  Junction 
of  the  North  «nd  South  Tyne,  and  fkllB 
into  the  North  Sea. 

Tsrne'niouth,  an  ancient  town  in 
Northambwland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne.    Fop.  44,lia 

nus'water,  a  lake  between  Cumber- 
land and  Westmorland. 

Uzlnldge,  a  town  in  Middlesex. 
Pop.  7669. 

Vexifnor(the  shore  of  Owent,  or  the 
shining  shore),  a  fieishionable  watering- 
place  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
wight,  Hampshire.    Pop.  6604. 

Wake'fleld  (the  field  by  the  way- 
ride),  a  mann£Mturing  town  in  the  W. 
R.  of  Yorkshire.  Pop.  80,861—63, 41 
N.1,89W. 

WalOingford  (the  ford  at  the  old 
fort),  a  town  in  Berks,  on  the  Thames. 
Pop.  2806. 

Walsall,  vfoVsel,  a  town  in  Stafford- 
shire, with  extensive  iron-works,  etc 
Pop.  68,796. 

Ware,  a  town  in  Hertfordshire,  on 
the  Lea.    Pop.  6277. 

Wareham,  warefam,  a  town  in  Dor- 
setshire, near  the  mouth  of  the  Frome. 
Pop.  2112. 

War'mlnster  (the  monastery  near 
the  weir),  a  town  in  Wiltshire.  Pop. 
6640. 

War'Miigton,  a  manuflMturing  town 
in  Lancashire,  on  the  Mersey.  Fop. 
41,462.--68,  28  N.  2, 86  W. 

War'wlok  (the  fortress  town),  the 
eonnty  town  of  Warwickshire,  on  the 
Avon.    Pop.  11,800. 

Warwickshire,  an  important  mid- 
land county,  which  Stafford  and  Leices- 
ter bound  on  the  N. ;  Northampton  on 
the  B.;  Oxford  and  Gloucester  on  the 
8.;  and  Worcester  on  the  W.  Area 
881  sq.  m.;  pop.  737,889.  The  scenery 
of  the  county  is  eminently  beautiful. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  is  nearly  aU 
under  tillage  or  in  meadows  and  pas- 
tures. Its  N.  part  was  in  former  times 
the  celebrated  Forest  of  Arden.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  AvoUf  Tame,  Learn, 
JRea,  Stour,  Alne,  Arrow,  Anker,  BlytJie, 
Swiftf  Dene,  and  Itchen,  The  manufac- 
tures are  important. 

Wash,  a  large  bay  of  the  North 
Sea,  laving  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Cambridge,  and  Norfolk. 

Wear,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  W. 
of  Durham,  and,  after  a  circuitous 
coarse,  falls  into  the  North  Sea  between 
Sunderland  and  Monkwearmouth. 

Wedaesbnry.  toeiu'&er-e,  an  ancient 
town  in  Staffordshire,  near  the  source 
of  the  Tame,  8  miles  N.W.  fhmi  Bir- 


mingham.    Pop.  of  town  24,666;   of 
parliamentary  borough  124^437. 

Wee'don,  a  village  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, on  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway ;  it  has  extensive 
barracks.    Pop.  1967  p. 

Wellington,  a  town  in  Shropshire, 
near  Shrewsbury  CanaL  Pop.  6860.— 
A  town  in  Somersetshire,  with  manufac- 
tures of  serges,  druggets,  etc.  Pop.  6217. 

Wells,  a  city  in  Somersetshire,  situ- 
ated at  the  base  of  the  Mendip  Hills. 
Pop.4684. 

welSh'pool,  a  town  in  Montgomery- 
shire, pleasantly  situated  in  uie  vale 
of  the  Severn,  and  a  great  market  for 
flannels.    Pop.  7107. 

Wenlook,  a  town  in  Salop.  Pop. 
18,442. 

Westlmry,  a  town  in  Wilts.  Pop. 
6014. 

Wesfkninster,  a  city  in  Middlesex, 
adjoining  London,  of  which  it  may  be 
considered  a  part,  although  it  possesses 
distinct  rights  and  privileges.  Pop. 
229,28a 

Westmorland,  a  county  in  the  N. 
of  England.  Like  Cumberland,  its  nor- 
thern boundary,  it  is  celebrated  for  its 
lake  scenery.  Lancashire  bounds  it  oq 
the  W.  and  S.,  and  Yorkshire  on  the 
E.  Area  768  sq.  m.;  pop.  66,010. 
Surfiace  very  mountainous,  with  large 
and  numerous  tracts  of  moorland,  firom 
which  the  county  derives  its  name. 
The  principal  mountain  summits  are 
BelveUyn  Q>artly  in  Cumberland),  Bow- 
/eU,  and  Crow/ell.  The  lakes,  especi- 
ally Windermere,  are  remarkable  for 
their  beauty.  The  Eden  in  the  N.,  and 
the  Kent  in  the  S.,  are  the  chief  streams. 
Great  numbers  of  geese  and  swine  are 
reared  for  exportation.  Sheep  and 
cattle  are  also  extensively  bred  for  the 
supply  of  southern  markets. 

Wey^month,  a  seaport  in  Dorset- 
shire, united  to  Melcombe  Begis  by  a 
bridge  over  the  Wey.    Pop.  18,716. 

'VHiem^side,  a  mountain  in  the  N. 
W.  of  Yorkshire,  2414  feet  high. 

Whitl>y,  a  seaport  in  the  N.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  famed  for  its  Jet.  Pop. 
14,086.-64,  29  N.  0,  86  W. 

Whiteha^'ven,  a  thriving  seaport  in 
Cumberland,  with  extensive  coal-mines. 
Fop.  19,296.-64, 83  N.  8, 86  W. 

wlg'an,  a  manufacturing  town  in 
Lancashire.    Pop.  48,194. 

Wight,  Isle  of  (the  VectU  of  the 
Romans),  a  beautiful  island  off  the  S. 
coast  of  England,  between  which  and 
Portsmouth  is  the  great  naval  road  of 
Spithead.    In  the  centre  of  i\\»  iiU'n!! 
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U  Carifhrooka  QsMle,  where  CiMrleB  I. 
was  confined.  Pop.  78^688.^60^  42  N. 
1,20W. 

'Wig'ton  (holy  town),  a  town  in  Cnm- 
herland,  with  ootton  mannfiMtores. 
Pop.  894a 

Wil^ton  (town  on  the  Willy),  a  town 
of  Wilts,  long  noted  for  Its  mannfactare 
of  carpets.  Pop.  of  parliamentary 
horongh  8802. 

Wlita,  or  Wllt'itfiire,  is  an  inland 
county,  sorronnded  by  Dorset,  Somer- 
set, Gloucester,  Berks,  and  Hants. 
Area  1861  sq.  m.;  pop.  268,966.  Its 
centre  is  occupied  by  the  table-land 
of  SalMury  Flain.  on  which  are  situ- 
ate the  celebrated  Dmidical  remains 
called  Stoneheage.  The  rivers  Atxrn 
and  Kennet,  and  some  aflSuents  of 
the  Thames,  have  their  rise  in  Salis- 
bury Plain.  In  the  N.  and  S.  much  of 
the  soil  is  highly  fertile.  More  atten- 
tion, howeyer,  is  given  to  dairy  farm- 
ing than  to  Wlage.  On  the  downs  in 
the  8.  about  700/100  sheep  are  pastured, 
and  in  many  places  of  the  county  pigs 
are  reared  in  large  numbers.  The 
manufiftcturtng  industry  of  Wilts  is 
important  and  varied. 

yfnn'dbeatex,  the  capital  of  Hants, 
an  ancient  cily  and  bishop's  see,  with 
a  spacious  cauedral  and  famous  public 
school.  Here  Alfred  the  Great  was 
buried  in  001.    Pop.  17,780. 

Wln'dermere,  the  largest  lake  in 
England,  between  Westmorland  and 
Lancashire. 

W^nd'Bor,  a  town  in  Berkshire,  on 
the  Thames,  22  miles  Arom  London, 
celebrated  for  its  castle,  the  chief  resi- 
dence of  the  British  sovereigns.  Pop. 
12,273. 

Wislbeaoh,  a  town  in  Cambridge- 
dihre,  on  the  Nene,  carries  on  a  large 
trade  in  com.    Piop.  92^. 

Wltb^'am,  a  river  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  flows  past  Lincoln,  and,  pur- 
suing a  south-easterly  course,  nils 
into  the  Wash. 

WlVney,  a  town  in  Oxfordshire, 
noted  for  its  manu&cture  of  woollens, 
particularly  blankets.    Pop.  8017. 

Wif'tleaeamere,  a  lake  in  the  N.E. 
of  Huntingdonshire,  now  drained. 

Wc/bnm,  a  town  in  Bedfordshire. 
Within  a  mile  of  it  is  Woburn  Abbey, 
the  splendid  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford.   Pop.  1316  p. 

Wolverhamp^ton,  a  town  in  Staf- 
fordshire, celebrated  for  its  manufac- 
tures of  locks  and  keys.  Pop.  of  muni- 
cipal boipugfa  76,766;  of  parliamentary 
borough  164,832.-62, 86  N.  2, 7  W. 


Wood'lnEiage,  a  town  ia  Snfflblk,  on 
the  Deben,  earrles  on  »  eenrtderabte 
trade.    Pop.  4644. 

Wood'^SMok  (a  weodyi^aoe)^  a  town 
in  Oxfordshire,  with  extensive  mano- 
ftctures  of  gloves.  Near  it  is  Blenheim, 
the  magniMsnt  seat  of  the  Dnke  of 
Marlborough.    Pop.  7033. 

Woolwioh,  wooyudi,  or  woolfidj,  a 
town  in  Kent,  on  the  Thames,  8  nidles 
below  London.  It  is  fiunoas  for  its 
extensive  arsenal  and  military  aca^ 
demv.    Pop.  88,666^-61,  80  N.  0, 8  E. 

woroester,  w>otfti»,  the  capital  of 
Worcestershire,  and  a  bishop's  see, 
noted  for  its  porcelain  manufacture. 
Here  Cromwell  defeated  the  army  of 
Charles  II.  in  1661.  Pop.  88^958.-68, 
12  N.  2, 18  W. 

Wovoeaterahizig,  iMM^<sr«iUr,  • 
midland  county,  encompassed  by  Salop, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  Qloncestar,  and 
Hereford.  Area  788  8q.m^  pop.  880,^S. 
The  county  is  fertile,  well  watered,  and 
richly  wooded.  It  is  level  in  the  centre, 
and  hilly  towards  the  E.  and  W.  sides. 
The  &ver»,  Awm^  SUmr,  IVns,  and 
Satwarp  ace  the  chief  rivers.  Wheat 
is  grown  to  a  great  extent;  hop-gar^ 
dens  are  plentifnl;  and  firom  the  pro- 
duce of  the  numerous  orchards  vast 
quantities  of  cider  and  perry  are  made. 
Coal  and  ircm  mines  are  largely  worked, 
and  glass  and  iron  waxes  are  exten- 
sively manufhctnred. 

Work'ington,  a  seaport  in  Cumber- 
land, with  extensive  collieries  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Pop.  13,806.—^  88 
N.  3,  83  W. 

Work'Bop,  a  town  in  Nottingham- 
shire.   Pop.11,626. 

Worme  Mead,  a  cape  in  Glamorgan- 
shire.—61, 84  N.  4, 20  W. 

Worthing  (a  &rm,  manor,  or  estate), 
a  seaport  and  watering-place  in  Sussex. 
Pop.  10,976. 

W^efcin,  a  hill  in  Shropshire,  1320 
feet  high. 

Wrexham,  rex'am,  a  town  in  Den- 
bighshire.   Pop.lO,97a 

Wsr'combe,  High,  a  handsome  town 
in  the  county  of  Buckingham.  Pop. 
10,618. 

Wye,  a  picturesone  river*  of  Wales, 
which  rises  in  the  S.  of  Montgomery- 
shire, crosses  Radnor  and  Hereford 
shires,  divides  Monmouth  from  Glou' 
cester,  and  falls  into  the  Severn  below 
Chepstow. 

Yar'moath,  a  seaport  of  Norfolk,  at 
the  month  of  the  Tare,  with  a  flourish- 
ing trade.  Pop.  46,169.-62, 86  N.  1, 43 
E. 
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Yeo^rll  (the  town  on  the  Yeo),  a 
town  in  Somersetshire,  on  the  Teo  or 
Ivel,  with  a  considerable  mannfactore 
of  gloyes.    Pop.  8479. 

York,  the  Ebortuum  of  the  Romam, 
the  capital  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  on  the  Oase,  23 
miles  N.E.  of  Leeds.  Its  celebrated 
cathedral  or  minster  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  perfect  examples  of  Gothic 
or  i>ointed  architecture  in  Europe. 
Pop.  49^30.-^,  67  N.  1,  4  W. 

xork'staire,  the  most  extensive 
county,  in  England,  lies  to  the  S.  of 
Durham,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  river  Tees.  Westmorland  and 
Lancashire  bound  it  on  the  W. ;  Derby, 
Nottingham,  and  Lincoln  on  the  S.; 
and  the  North  Sea  on  the  E.  Area 
6066  sq.  m.;  pop.  2,886,664.  Tba 
eountv  is  divided  into  three  ridings 
(North,  East,  and  West),  and  the  Ain- 
sty  or  Liberty  of  the  city  of  York. 
E!aeh  riding  may  be  regarded  as  a  sepa- 
rate county,  ha'^ng  a  civil  Mid  military 
jurisdiction  distinct  from  the  others. 


The  North  Biding  oontalna  the  rieh 
agricultural  districts  of  ClwelMd  and 
Byedale,  and  is  chiefly  famous  as  a  gtai- 
ing  country.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Tees,  Swale,  and  Ure.  The  Baat 
Biding  comprises  the  hilly  distflet 
called  the  Wolds,  which  extends  from 
N.  to  S.  through  nearly  the  whole 
riding.  Here  agriculture  is  very  ex- 
tensively carried  ou.  The  HuU,  Ou$e, 
and  Dertoent  are  the  chief  rivers.  All 
the  S.  and  W.  parts  of  the  county 
are  embraced  in  the  West  Biding, 
which  contains  some  of  the  most  fertife 
tracts  and  most  picturesque  aceaery 
In  England.  The  N.  part  Is  tra- 
versed by  a  range  of  lofty  hills,  the 
highest  summit  of  which  Is  Whernaide, 
S414  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  riding  has  been  prononaeed  one 
of  the  greatest  manufacturing  distriots 
in  the  world.  This  division  of  York- 
shire is  intersected  by  the  rivers 
Whar/e,  Colder,  Aire,  Don,  and  £iI>bU; 
and  numerous  canals  and  lines  of  rail- 
way ooonect  all  the  large  towns. 


SCOTLAND 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  North  Channel;  S.  by  England,  the  Solway  Firth, 
and  Irish  Sea ;  £.  by  the  North  Sea. 

It  contains  30,463  square  miles.  The  population  in  1881 
was  3,736,000. 

It  is  divided  into  thirty-three  counties : — 

Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

Orkney  &  Shetland.Eirkwal],  Stromness,  Lerwick. 

Caithness Wick,  Thurso. 

Satherland Dornoch,  Golspie. 

Ross Dingwall^  Tain,  Fortrose,  Stomoway  (in  the  island 

of  Lewis). 

Cromarty Cromarty; 

Livemess Iirveniess,   Fost  George^    Fwt   Angustiu,    Fort 

William. 

Nairn Nairn. 

Elgin  or  Moray Elgin,  Forres,  Fochabers. 

Banff. Banff,  Gullen,  Keith. 

Aberdeen Aberdeen,Peterhead,Fraserbiirgh»InTeniry,  Huitly. 

Kincardine Stoneharen,  Bervie,  Laurencekirk. 

Forfar Forfar,  Ihmdee,  Broughty  Ferry,  Montrose,  Ar- 
broath, Brechin,  Kirriemuir. 

Fife Cupar,  St  Andrews,  Dunfermline,  Kirkcaldy,  Burnt- 
island, Falkland,  Newburgh. 

KinroBS. Kinross. 
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Counties.  Chief  Towiu. 

Claokmannan Clackmannan,  Alloa,  Dollar. 

Perth Perth,  Dunkeld,  Orieff,  Kincardine,  DnnWane,  Gal- 
lander,  Blairgowrie. 

Argyll Inveraray,  Campbeltown,  Oban. 

Bute. Rothesay,  Brodick  (in  Arran)* 

Dombarton Dumbarton,  Helensburgh,  Kirkintilloch. 

Stirling Stirling,  Falkirk,  Grangemouth,  Bannockbnm. 

Linlith^w  or  West 
Lothian Linlitligow,Queensferry,Borrowstounne8s,Bathgate. 

Edinburgh  or  Mid- 
Lothian EDiNBUBOH,Leith,Portobello,Mu88elbiiigh,Dalkeith. 

Haddington  or  East 
Lothian Haddington,  Dunbar,  North  Berwick. 

Berwick Greenlaw,  Duns,  Coldstream,  Lauder. 

Koxburg^ .Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Hawick,  Melrose. 

Selkirk Selkirk,  Galashiels. 

Peebles Peebles,  Innerleithen. 

Lanark Lanark,   Carstairs,   Glasgow,  Hamilton,   Airdrie, 

'Coatbridge,  Rutherglen. 

Renfrew Renfrew,  Paisley,  Greenock,  Port-Glasgow. 

Ayr Ayr,  Kilmarnock,  Irvine,  Ardrossan,  Stewarton. 

Dumfries Duinfries,  Annan,  Moffiit,  Langholm. 

Kirkcudbright Kirkcudbright,  Castle  Douglas. 

Wigtown Wigtown,  Stranraer,  Whiti^orn,  Portpatrick,  New- 
ton-Stewart. 

Islands. — Shetland  Isles,  the  principal  of  which  are,  Main- 
land, Yell,  and  Unst ;  Orkney  Isles,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
Pomona  or  Mainland,  and  Hoy ;  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Isles, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  Lewis  and  Harris,  Skye,  Mull, 
Staffa,  lona,  Jura,  Islay,  Bute,  Arran,  Tiree,  Coll,  Eigg,  Rum, 
St  Kilda. 

Bays. — Pentland,  Dornoch,  Cromarty,  and  Moray  Firths; 
Firths  of  Tay  and  Forth,  Solway  Firth,  Firth  of  Qyde ;  Wig- 
town and  Luce  Bays ;  Sounds  of  Islay,  Jura,  and  Midi ;  the 
Minch ;  Lochs  Ryan,  Long,  Fyne,  Etive,  Linnhe,  Broom. 

Capes. — St  Abb's  Head,  Fifeness,  Buchanness,  Einnaird's 
Head,  Burgh  Head,  Tarbetness,  Duncansby  Head,  Dunnet 
Head,  Cape  Wrath,  Butt  of  Lewis,  Point  of  Ardnamurchan, 
Mull  of  Cantire,  Corsill  Point,  Mull  of  Galloway,  Burrow  Head, 
Southemess. 

Lakes. — Lochs  Leven;  Lomond;  Awe;  Tay,  Rannoch, 
Ericht ;  Katrine,  Earn ;  Shin ;  Laggan ;  Ness,  Lochy ;  Maree. 

Mountains. — ^The  Grampians,  to  which  belong  Ben  Nevis, 
Ben  Macdhui,  Braeriach,  Caimtoul,  Cairngorm,  Lochnagar,  Ben 
Aven,  Sehiehallion,  Ben  Lawers,  Ben  More,  Ben  Ledi,  Ben 
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Lomond,  Ben  Croachan,  Ben  Attow ;  Ben  Dearg,  Ben  Wyvifl ; 
the  Ochils ;  the  Pentkmd  Hills ;  the  Lammermmr  Hills ;  the 
Eildon  Hills ;  Tinto ;  MoSaX  Hills,  the  Lowthers,  the  Leadhills ; 
the  Cheviot  Hills. 

Bivers. — Spey,  Findhom,  Deveron,  Don,  Dee,  North  and 
South  Esk,  Tay,  Forth,  Clyde,  Tweed,  Nith,  Esk,  Annan, 
Dee,  Ken. 

BEMABES. 

Scotland,  exclusive  of  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands  and  of 
the  Hebrides,  extends  from  64°  88'  to  68°  40'  N.  lat,  and  from 
1°  46'  to  6°  6'  W.  long.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  280  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  160  miles. 

Tne  coasts  are  bold  and  rocky,  except  on  the  east  side  from 
Aberdeen  to  Tarbet  Ness,  where  the  coast  is  both  low  and  sandy ; 
and  they  are  so  deeply  indented,  particularly  on  the  western  siae, 
that  no  spot  is  more  than  forty  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  Arms 
of  the  sea  and  estuaries  subserve  what  may  be  caUed  inland  navi- 
gation ;  for  the  rivers  themselves,  where  they  cease  to  be  tidal,  are 
no  longer  navigable.  In  furtherance  of  inland  navigation,  art  has 
seconded  nature  ;  a  ship-canal  of  only  30  miles,  or  thereabout,  joins 
the  estuaries  of  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  the  Caledonian  Canal,  uniting  a 
series  of  lakes,  very  long  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  which 
succeed  each  other  from  Fort-Wimam  to  Inverness,  has  created  a 
navigable  channel  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic ;  and 
very  great  service  is  rendered  by  the  short  Crinan  Canal,  which 
unites  Loch  F3me  and  the  Sound  of  Jura. 

The  interior  of  Scotland  has  none  of  the  long  open  valleys  and 
wide  undulating  plains  that  are  met  with  in  England.  The  Carses, 
as  they  are  cafied,  of  Stirling  and  of  Gowrie,  in  Perthshire,  are 
level  and  fertile,  but  of  comparatively  limited  extent  Scotland 
may  be  described  in  three  divisions — southern,  northern,  and 
central.  The  first  of  these  divisions,  for  the  most  part  hilly  and 
^istoral,  consists  of  all  the  country  south  of  the  Lammermuir  and 
rentland  Hills,  and  of  a  line  in  continuation  of  these,  passing 
through  Carstairs  in  Lanarkshire  to  the  town  of  A]^^.  The  northern 
division  consists  of  all  the  country  west  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and 
north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Dumbarton  to  Aberdeen.  This  division 
is  mountainous  except  along  the  east  coast,  and  is  given  up  either 
to  pasture  or  to  deer-forests ;  and  this  mountainous  part  it  is  which 
ibnns  the  H^hlands.  Arran,  though  situated  farther  south  than 
Berwick-on-'oireed,  is  in  the  Highlands ;  Caithness,  in  the  extreme 
nordi,  is  not  The  Highlands  contain  both  the  highest  mountains 
ind  the  greatest  depression  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  depres- 
■on  is  (Henmore,  i.e.,  Great  Glen,  through  which  runs  the  Cale- 
donian Canal;  and  the  mountains  are  those  of  the  Grampian  range, 
idiich,  spreading  out  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  near  Aber- 
deen, covers  the  whole  country  south  of  Glenmore  to  the  westein 
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coast  The  chief  mountain-knot  is  formed  where  the  coimtuB  of 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Inverness  meet ;  and  Ben  Maodhni,  one  of  tlw 
summits  of  this  knot,  is  only  110  feet  lower  than  the  highest  of 
all,  Ben  Nevis,  4406  feet,  near  Fort  William. 

The  central  division,  though  the  least  of  the  three,  is  by  far  the 
wealthiest,  and  contains  about  three-fifths  of  the  population ;  the 
reason  is  that  here  are  the  coalfields  of  Fifeshire,  Lanaikshire,  and 
Ayrshire,  with  some  of  the  largest  iron-works  in  the  United  King* 
dom,  and  almost  all  the  factories  in  Scotland.  The  only  manu&c- 
ture  carried  on  to  any  extent  outside  the  central  division  is  that  of 
tweeds,  which  is  most  active  in  Qalashiels,  Hawick,  and  DomMes, 
towns  in  the  southern  and  pastoral  division.  Within  the  centru 
division,  Glasgow  and  Paisley  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  cotton 
trade ;  Dundee  and  other  towns  in  Forfarshire  mannfactore  jute 
and  coarse  linens ;  Dunfermline,  damnsks  and  fine  linens  ;  Kilmar- 
nock, tartans ;  Bannockbum,  carpets  ;  Eirk(»ldy,  flooi^oth ;  and 
Aberdeen,  a  great  variety  of  articles,  chiefly  woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen.  The  Clyde  ports  are  famous  for  ship-building,  partionlaily 
for  the  construction  of  iron  steamers.  One  consequenoe  of  this 
industrial  pre-eminence  is  that  the  central  division  contains  the 
only  towns  in  Scotland  with  a  population  above  100,000,  vis., 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen. 

Fisheries  are  of  great  imptirtance  to  Scotland.  Salmon  fishing  is 
carried  on  all  round  the  coasts  and  up  the  rivers,  amon^  whidi  the 
Tay  is  pre-eminent ;  but  the  most  important  is  l^e  hemn^-fisheiy, 
pursued  on  both  coasts,  but  especially  on  the  east  coast,  with  Wick 
in  Caithness  for  its  chief  seat 

The  public  sentiment  in  Scotland  is  democratic  compared  with 
that  of  England  :  there  is  more  self-assertion,  because  there 
is  less  respect  for  rank  and  authority.  Much  oftener  than  in 
England  does  the  able  boy  pit  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  against 
the  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  station.  Ever  since  John  Knox  got 
a  school  established  in  every  parish,  such  boys  have  had  at  hand 
the  opportunity  of  learning ;  and  the  opportunity  is  continued  at 
the  umversities,  which  allow  the  students  to  live  in  the  univBrsitf 
towns  where  and  how  they  please  or  can.  The  democratic  sdnti- 
ment  is  at  once  expressed  and  confirmed  by  the  Presbyterian 
system  of  church-government,  introduced  at  the  Reformation,  and 
continued  to  this  day,  both  in  the  Established  Church  and  in  Ihe 
IVee  and  United  Presbjrterian  Churches,  which  together  compete 
in  numbers  with  the  Established  Church. 

In  another  department,  Scotland  and  the  Scotch  are  undor  un- 
speakable obligations  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  By  his  descriptions  of 
Scottish  scenery  and  his  charming  reproduction  in  'story  of  the 
semi-barbarous  life  led  by  the  Borderers  up  to  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  bv  the  Highlanders  for  a 
century  later,  he  made  the  country  and  the  people  interesting 
to  all  readers  of  English.  Crowds  came  to  satisfy  their  curi- 
osity by  identifying  sites,  and  noting  traces  of  ancient  manners ; 
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and,  if  they  did  not  find  exactly  or  certainly  what  they  sought, 
they  took  bade  a  report  whidi  brou^^t  next  year  still  greater 
crowds  of  money-spending  tonrists.  The  Highlands  proved  the 
great  attraction  ;  and  the  general  verdict  was  confirmed  by  Koyal^, 
when  Balmoral  Castle,  on  Deeside,  Aberdeenshire,  was  made  the 
Sovereign's  mountain-home.  Few  landscapes,  indeed,  can  be  more 
beantiM  than  the  Trossachs  and  Loch  Katrine,  or  more  desolate 
than  the  moor  of  Bannoch,  both  in  Perthshire ;  grander  than  Loch 
Lomond,  Loch  Awe,  or  Loch  Maree  ;  more  lonely  and  savage  than 
Loch  Coruisk,  at  the  foot  of  the  Coolin  Mountains,  in  Skye. 

EXEBCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Scotland?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles?  Into  how  many  counties  is  it  divided?  Name  them.  What 
are  the  principal  towns  of  Orkney  and  Shetland?  Of  Caithness?  Of 
SvtherUmd?  Of  Boss?  etc.  What  are  the  principal  islands?  Point 
them  out  on  the  map.  Name  the  principal  firths,  bays,  and  lochs. 
Point  them  out  on  the  map.  Name  the  capes.  Point  them  out  on 
flie  map.  What  are  the  pnndpal  lakes  ?  Point  them  out  Name  the 
principal  mountains.    Name  the  rivers.  •• 

Wh^  are  Falkland,  Kirkwall,  Kelso,  Whithorn,  Campbeltown,  Dor- 
Bo6h,  Stranraer,  Irvine,  Castle-Bouglas,  i)a}keith,  Kilmarnock,  Dunkeld, 
Falkirk,  Dingwall,  Stonehaven,  Montrose,  Fortrose,  Fort  George,  Port 
Patrick,  Dunbar,  Dumbarton,  Duns,  Edihbuegh,  tilasgow,  Greenock, 
Niurtii  Berwick,  Annan,  Dunfermline*  Alloa,  Lerwick,  Brodick,  Inver- 
aiay,  Inverness,  Hamilton,  lidth,  Musselburgh,  Borrowstounne6s, 
Forres,  Bervie,  Peterhead?  etc 

Where  are  Pomona,  Tell,  Mainland,  Mull,  Skye,  Lewis,  Hoy,  Bute? 
etc  Where  are  the  Solwav  Firth,  Luce  Bay,  Pentland  Firth,  Firth 
of  Tay,  Wigtown  Bay,  Firth  of  Forth,  Cromarty  Firth,  Moray  Firth, 
Loch  f^e.  Loch  Broom,  Loch  liOng,  Firth  of  Clyde,  Loch  Etive,  Loch 
linnhe?  etc 

Where  are  Cape  Wrath,  Tarbetness,  St  Abb's  Head,  SouthemesSf 
Kinnaird's  Head,  Corsill  Point,  Duncansby  Head,  Point  of  Ardna- 
mnrchan?  etc. 

Where  are  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Awe,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Maree,  Loch 
Kj^brine,  Loch  Erioht  ?  etc. 

Where  are  the  Lammermuir  Hills,  the  Pentland  Hills,  the  Grampians, 
Ben  Ledi,  Ben  Lawers,  Ben  Nevis,  Tinto,  the  Eildon  Hills  ?  etc. 

Describe  the  course  of  the  Tweed,  of  the  Nith,  the  Clyde,  the  Tay, 
file  Forth,  the  Don,  the  Spey,  the  Dee,  the  Teviot,  the  Annan. 

At  what  one  place  is  the  coast  low  and  sandy?  What  fact  results 
from  the  many  and  deep  indentations  of  the  outline  of  Scotland  ?  What 
fliree  canals  further  inland  navigation  ?  Which  of  them  is  only  partly 
artificial?    Which  of  them  unites  Loch  Fjrne  with  the  Sound  of  Jura  V 

What  feature  of  English  scenery  is  wanting  in  Scotland?  What  and 
vhere  are  the  two  so-called  Corses  f  What  two  lines  divide  Scotland 
iafeo  three  parts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  surfiM^e,  and  the  in- 
4tttries  pursued?  Show  that  Highlands  and  Lowlands  are  not  sj^ony- 
■0118  wim  North  and  South.  What  and  where  is  Glenmore  ?  Where 
ii  tiie  chief  mountain-knot  in  the  Grampian  range  ?  What  is  the  name, 
poritioD,  and  height  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the  British  Isles? 
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On  what  material  basis  does  the  pre-eminence  of  the  central  diyision 
rest?  Where  only  outside  of  it  do  extensive  manufoctores  exist? 
What  towns  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  cotton  manufiictares  ?  For 
what  manufacture  is  Dundee  noted  ?  What  are  the  chief  manofiictiiieB 
of  Dunfermliue  ?  What  fabrics  are  produced  at  Galashiels?  etc  Name 
the  four  most  populous  towns  in  Scotland.  Which  are  the  two  principal 
fisheries?  What  river  is  £Eunous  in  connexion  with  one  or  them? 
What  town  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  other? 

How  does  the  democratic  sentiment  show  itself  in  Scotland  ?  Name 
the  two  principal  churches  besides  the  church  established  by  law.  What 
two  Scotsmen  have  left  their  mark  most  deeply  on  their  country? 
Where  is  the  Sovereign's  mountain-home?  Mention  five  of  the  inland 
lochs  most  visited. 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


Aberdeen'  (mouth  of  the  Dee),  a 
seaport,  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  uni- 
versity, and  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  with  extensive  trade 
and  manufactnres.  It  is  chiefly  built 
of  gray  granite,  and  comprehends  Old 
and  Nev  Aberdeen, — the  former  situ- 
ated on  the  Don,  the  latter  on  the  Dee. 
In  Old  Aberdeen  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  cathedral.  Pop.  105,003.— 67*  9'  N. 
lat.,  2"  6'  W.  long. 

Aberdeen'shlre,  an  extensive  and 
important  county  occup3ring  the  N.E. 
corner  of  Scotland,  being  the  most 
easterly  point  of  a  large  triangle  which 
juts  far  into  the  North  Sea.  Its  N.  and 
E.  shores  are  washed  by  the  ocean ;  the 
counties  of  Kincardine,  Forfar,  and 
Perth  form  its  S.  boundary;  and  In- 
verness and  Banff  border  it  on  the  W. 
Area  1956  square  miles ;  pop.  267,990. 
The  county  was  anciently  divided  into 
the  districts  of  Mar,  StraVtbogie,  Gar- 
ioch,  Formartine,  and  Buchan  ;  but  the 
modern  division  is  the  districts  of  Brae- 
mar,  Deeside,  Aberdeen,  Alford,  Huntly, 
Turriff,  Garioch,  Ellon,  Deer,  and  New 
Machar.  About  one-third  of  the  area 
of  Aberdeenshire  is  mountainous.  The 
S.W.  and  S.  embrace  a  portion  of  the 
Grampian  range.  The  peaks  having 
the  greatest  altitude  are  Ben  Macdhui, 
4296  feet ;  Braeriach,  4248  feet ;  Caim- 
toul,  4241  feet;  Beinn-a-bhuird,  8924 
feet;  Lochnagar,  8786  feet;  Caim-na- 
Glasha,  8484  feet.  Extensive  forests  of 
fir,  larch,  and  birch  trees  occupy  the 
ascent  of  nearly  all  the  mountains. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dee,  Don, 
YtJum,  and  Deveron,  in  all  of  which 
salmon  abound.  In  Aberdeenshire,  all 
the  branches  of  agriculture  are  prose- 
cuted with  spirit.  Cattle  and  sheep 
breeding  receives  special  attention. 
The  cod,  haddock,  and  herring  fisheries 


along  the  coast  are  very  prodnetive. 
The  manufactures  include  cotton,  linen, 
sail-cloth,  and  woollen  goods.  Almv 
deenshire  is  fkmons  for  its  granite,  the 
quarrying  and  preparation  of  whidh  are 
carried  on  to  a  vast  extent. 

Abemeth'y,  a  town  in  Perthshire, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Earn,  said  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  Ptetiah 
kingdom.  It  has  a  round  tower,  snp- 
posed  to  have  been  part  of  its  andent 
monastery.    Pop.  906. 

Aohray',  iKKsh,  a  small  but  pietnr- 
esque  lake  in  Perthshire,  6  miles  W. 
of  Callander. 

Ail'sa,  a  rocky  islet  in  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  off  the  coast  of  Ayr,  2  miles  in 
circumference,  and  1114  feet  high.— 66, 
16  N.  6,  7  W. 

Air'drie  (the  smooth  height),  a  par- 
liamentary burgh  and  town  in  Lanark- 
shire, in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
coal  and  iron  works.  Pop.  of  piuclia- 
mentary  burgh,  13,863;  of  town  and 
suburbs,  16,336. 

Alloa,  a  seaport,  the  prindpal  town 
in  Clackmannanshire,  on  the  Forth. 
Pop.  10,601. 

An'nan,  a  seaport  in  Dumfriesshire, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Annan.  Pop.  4523. 
— 64,59  N.  8,14  W. 

An'nan,  a  river  which  rises  on  the 
borders  of  Peeblesshire,  and  flows 
through  Dumfriesshire  into  the  Sol- 
way  Firth. 

An '  Btrnther,  locally  An '  ater, 
Easter  and  Wester,  two  small  towns 
on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Fife.  Dr  Thomas 
Chalmers  was  bom  in  Easter  An- 
struther,  1780.    Combined  pop.  1948. 

Arbroath'  (a  corruption  of  AherbrO' 
ihock,  the  mouth  of  the  Brothock),  a 
considerable  seaport  in  Forfarshire, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey. 
Pop.  21,786.-66, 81 N.  2, 82  W. 
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Ardnamnxohan,  Point  of;  ard-na- 
wmr'han  (the  promontory  or  height  of 
fhe  great  seas),  a  cape  in  Argyll, 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  mita- 
land  of  Scothuid.--66, 44  N.  6, 18  W. 

▲rdxoB'san  (high  point),  a  seaport 
In  Ayrshire,  with  an  excellent  har- 
bour ;  it  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea- 
bathing.   Pop.  4036. 

Argyll'shire  (the  land  of  the  Gael  or 
ttrangers)  is  the  second  largest  county 
in  Scotland,  and  comprises  the  dis- 
tricts of  Argyll,  Lam,  Covoaly  Knapdale, 
and  CarUire,  with  several  of  l^e  western 
islands,  of  which  the  chief  are  Mull, 
Itlay,  and  Jura.  On  the  N.  the  county 
is  bounded  by  Inverness ;  £.  by  Perth, 
Dumbarton,  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde; 
and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Irish  Channel 
and  the  Atlantic.  Area  8213  sq.  m.; 
pop.  76,468.  The  W.  side  is  greatly 
mdented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  which 
penetrate  ntr  inland,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  being  Loch  Sunart,  Loch 
Idnnhe  (the  extremities  of  which  are 
Loch  Eil  and  lioch  Leven),  Loch  Etive, 
Loch  Fyne,  Loch  Tarbert,  and  Loch 
iMng,  which  separates  the  S.W.  part  of 
Dumbarton  from  Argyll.  The  surface 
of  the  county  is  exceedingly  mountain- 
ous, especially  in  the  N.  and  £.  por- 
tions. Among  the  most  Novated  sum- 
mits are  Ben  Cruachau  (3689  feet), 
between  Loch  Etive  and  Loch  Awe, 
and  Ben  More  (8185  feet)  in  the  Isle  of 
Mull.  There  are  several  inland  lakes, 
the  largest  of  which  is  Loch  Awe,  28 
miles  in  length,  and  surrounded  by 
wild  and  picturesque  scenery.  The 
diief  rivers  are  the  Orehy  and  the  Awe. 
The  soil  of  Argyllshire  is  not  generally 
suited  for  tillage;  hence  the  attention 
of  tbe  farmers  is  principally  directed  to 
cattle  and  sheep  rearing.  The  min- 
erals turned  to  economic  purposes  are 
numerous,  such  as  lead,  coal,  slate, 
marble,  limestone,  and  granite.  The 
mauu&ctures  are  unimportant,  except 
fliat  of  whisky,  of  which  large  quanU- 
ties  are  made  at  Campbeltown.  The 
flsheries  off  the  coast  and  around  the 
islands  are  very  valuable.  The  her- 
rings of  Loch  Fyne  are  held  in  high 
lepute. 

Ar^ran  (the  lofty  island),  an  island 
ef  Buteshire,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
distinguished  by  its  mountainous  as- 
pect and  the  remarkable  formation  of 
UB  rocks.  Goat-Fell,  the  most  elevated 
peak,  is  2874  feet  high.  Pop.  4730.— 65, 
Bn!  5, 18  W. 

AfTon,  the  name  of  a  romantio  lake 
end  river  in  Panffshire. 


Awe,  Iiooh,  a  beantlftil  lake  in 
Argyll,  about  25  miles  long  and  ftom 
1  to  2  broad. 

A3rr,  a  seaport,  the  county  town  of 
Ayrshire,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ayr.  In  a  clay-built  cottage,  2 
miles  south  from  Ayr,  Hobert  Bums 
was  bom  in  1768.  Pop.  20,967.— 66, 27 
N.  4,  89  W. 

Ayr'sbixe,  a  large  county  on  the 
S.W.  coast,  bounded  on  the  landward 
sides  by  RenArew,  Lanark,  Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtown ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  the 
Irish  Channel.  Area  1128  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
217,619.  Anciently  the  county  was 
divided  into  the  districts  of  Carriek 
(S.  of  the  Doon,  wild  and  hilly),  Kyle 
(between  the  Doon  and  the  Irvine,  a 
rich  level  tract),  and  Ounningham 
(comprising  the  fertile  country  N.  of 
the  Irvine).  The  most  elevated  points 
in  the  county  are,  Black  Craig,  2298 
feet,  to  the  E.  of  Glen  Afton,  in  Kyle; 
Knipe  HiU,  1885  feet,  to  the  W.  of  (lien 
Afton;  ShaXloeh,7&20  feet, in  Carriek. 
Ajrrshire  is  watered  by  a  number  of 
streams  which  rise  near  the  inland 
boundary  and  flow  through  the  county 
into  the  sea.  The  Irvine  has  a  course 
of  about  20  miles;  the  Ayr,  with  its 
tributary  the  Lugar,  85  miles;  the 
Doon  takes  its  rise  fh>m  several  small 
lochs  in  the  S.E^and  passes  through 
Loch  Doon;  the  Oirvan  and  the  SHn- 
cAar  rise  in  the  same  district  as  the 
Doon,  and  drain  the  S.  parts  of  the 
county.  The  mineral  riches  of  the 
county  are  very  considerable,  coal, 
ironstone,  and  limestone  being  specially 
abundant.  The  whetstone  known  as 
the  Water-of-Ayr  stone  is  found  at 
Dalmore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr.  The 
manufactures  are  important,  and  the 
district  possesses  great  advantages  for 
their  development.  Fuel  and  building 
materials  are  plentifiil,  and  channels  of 
communication  are  open  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Balmor'al  (the  majestic  dwelling), 
the  Highland  home  of  Queen  Victoria; 
it  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Crathie 
and  Braemar,  Aberdeenshire. 

Banff,  a  seaport,  and  the  county 
town  of  Banffshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Deveron.  Pop.,  including  Macduff, 
7871. 

Ban£rshlrd,  a  maritime  county, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Moray 
Firth;  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Aberdeen- 
shire; and  on  the  W.  by  Elginshire. 
Area  640  sq.  m.;  pop.  62,786.  The  N. 
portion,  although  agreeably  diversified 
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with  htn  And  tmltey,  is  oompamtlvely 
lerel,  and  very  fertile ;  but  the  S.  parts 
are  rery  monntainoaB,  and  only  adapted 
for  pasturage.  Oaimgmrm,  which  is 
mostlj  in  this  county,  is  4064  feet 
high;  Ben  Aven  is  8848  feet;  Bm 
Rinnea,  S766  feet;  and  Oor»hmbbie,  9663 
feet.  On  the  summits  of  sereral  of  the 
mountains  are  iKtds  of  moss,  oontaining 
the  remains  of  trees,  plants,  and  rege- 
tables.  The  rirers  of  Banflbhire  em- 
brace the  Spey,  Avon,  and  Devenm. 
The  salmon  fishings  in  the  Spey  and 
Dereron  are  very  yaluable.  In  the 
herring-fishery  off  the  coast  above 
1000  boats  are  engaged.  The  mannfii. 
of  the  county  are  chiefly  linen  and 
yam,  tanning,  and  the  distilling  of 
whisky.  The  breeding  of  lire  stock 
is  the  principal  branch  of  rural  in- 
dustry. 

Ban'nookbarn,  a  town  in  Stirlingr- 
shire,  with  large  manufactures  of 
tartans  and  carpets.  The  field  of 
Bannockbum  is  memorable  in  Scottish 
history  for  the  victory  obtained  by 
Robert  Bruce  oyer  Edward  II.,  June 
34,1314.    Pop.  8649. 

Basa,  an  simost  inaceessible  islet  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  rising 
800  feet  aboye  the  sea ;  it  was  formerly 
employed  as  a  state-prison.—^,  5  N.  S, 
88  W. 

Bath'gato,  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Linlithgow.    Pop.  4887. 

Bat^'took,  Mount,  a  mountain  on 
the  confines  of  the  shires  of  Aber- 
deen, Kincardine,  and  Forfer,  2606  feet 
high. 

Beavly,  bew^e,  a  pretty  ylUage  in 
Invemess-shire,  on  the  firth  of  the 
same  name.    Pop.  916. 

Bell  Book,  a  reef  of  rocks  in 
the  North  Sea,  about  12  miles  S.E. 
flrom  Arbroath,  completely  covered  at 
high  water.  A  lighthouse,  116  feet 
high,  was  erected  upon  it  in  1811. 
Pop.  8.-^,  36  N.  3,  28  W. 

Ben  At^'tow  (rush  mountain),  a 
mountain  in  Invemess-shire,  8883  feet 
high. 

Ben  A'yen  (riyer  mountain),  a 
mountain  of  the  Grampian  range,  he- 
tween  the  shires  of  Aberdeen  and 
Banff,  rising  to  the  height  of  8848 
feet. 

Benbeo'ula,  an  island  of  the  Heb- 
rides, lying  betwixt  North  and  South 
Uist.    Pop.  1661. 

Ben  Oxn^'aohan  (cone-shaped  moun- 
tain}, a  mountain  in  Argyllshire,  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Awe,  8689  feet  high. 

Ben  De'axg  (re'd  mountain),  a  moun- 


tain in  RoM-ahire,  mar  Loch  Broom, 
8661  faet  high:  and  one  in  Ferthdiire, 
8804  feet  high. 

Ben  iMw'tn  (eehohig  momitafai).  a 
mountain  in  Perthshire,  rising  fnnn 
the  banks  of  Loch  Tay  to  the  hoglitol 
8864  feet  above  the  sea. 

Ben  Iie'di  (mount  of  GodX  a  momi- 
tain  north-west  of  Callander,  in  Perth- 
shire, with  a  small  lake  on  its  top,  ISTS 
feet  high. 

Ben  Ziolnond  (bare  or  naked  moun- 
ti^n),  a  mountain  in  StirlingBhiie,TiBing 
from  the  east  side  of  Loch  Lmnoid  to 
the  height  of  8198  feet. 

Ben  Maodhni,  maJb-doiJi'9  (black 
boar  mountainX  a  mountain  in  the  W. 
extremity  of  Aberdeenshire,  4896  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Ben  More  (great  moontain),  a 
oonioal  mountain,  towering  flrom  the 
banks  of  Loch  Dochart,  Perthdiire,  to 
the  h^ght  of  8848  feet  above  the  sea. 

Ben  More,  a  mountain  In  the  island 
of  MuU,  8186  feet  high. 

Ben  Me'yls  (doud- capped  moun- 
tain), a  mountain  in  Invemess-shire, 
near  Fort  William,  the  loftiest  in 
Great  Britain,  being  4406  fiBet  above 
the  sea.  A  Meteorological  Observa- 
tory has  been  established  on  the  top. 

Ben  Venne,  vm-vf  (little  monntsin, 
as  compared  with  Ben  Ledi,  which  Is 
near  it),  a  picturesque  mountain  on  tiie 
south  side  of  Loch  Katrine,  8886  feet 
high. 

Ben  Volrliohi  (mountain  of  the 
great  lochX  a  mountain  in  Perthshire, 
rising  from  the  south  bank  of  Loch 
Earn  to  the  height  of  8884  fiaet. 

Ben  Vor^oh  (mountain  of  great 
flat  stones),  a  mountain  in  Dumbarton- 
shire, N.AV.  end  of  Loch  Lomond,  with 
two  summits,  the  altitudes  of  which 
are  respectively  8066  flset  and  8098 
feet. 

Ben  WyMfl  (mountain  of  terroi^,  a 
mountain  in  Ross -shire,  8489  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Ber'vle,  or  Inverber'yie,  a  small 
burgh  in  Kincardineshire.    Pop.  1096. 

Ber'wiok.    See  Enolaitd,  p.  40. 

Berwiokshlre,  bet^rik-ehlr.  or  the 
Meree,  a  county  in  the  S.£.  of  Scotland, 
for  many  centuries  the  principal  scene 
of  strife  between  the  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish. It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Had- 
dington ;  S.  by  Roxburgh  and  the  river 
Tweed,  which  separates  it  firom  Eng- 
land ;  and  W.  by  Roxburgh  and  Edin- 
burgh. Area  460  sq.  m.;  pop.  86,892. 
It  comprises  the  ancient  districts  of 
Lamtnermoor  in  the  N.,  Lauderdale  in 
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the  W^  and  the  Merse  or  Mirch  in  the 
8.  The  Lemmennoon  axe  haze  end 
elatv,  hat  the  other  two  dktriota,  espe- 
ci&liT  the  Merse,  axe  lord  and  highly 
fsrtiie.  The  prineipal  riven  are  the 
Tmeed,  Ltader,  Syt,  WhUadder^  and 
Blaekadder,  The  ooanty  ii  pnrelj 
agrienltoraL 

BUIrgow^rie,  a  town  in  Perthehire, 
finelr  ntnated  on  the  Erioht.  Pop. 
4687. 

BoKzowstommeBB^  or  Bo'nen',  a 
seaport  in  Linlithgowshire,  on  the 
Forth.    Pop.  6984. 

Braeri'SrOh,  a  precipitous  monntain 
in  the  W.  extremity  oi  Aberdeeoahire, 
4948  liMt  high. 

Breobln,  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh  in  the  county  of  Forfiur.  Fop.  of 
royal  borgh  6986;  of  parllamwitary 
bnrghgOBl. 

IMdge  of  AUaa,  a  town  beautifiilly 
ritoAted  on  the  Allan,  8  mUee  N.W.  of 
8tirling,  much  resorted  to  for  its 
mineral  waters.    Pop.  8006. 

Brodlok,  a  Tillage  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  island  of  Arran,  situated  at  the 
head  of  Brodi^  Bayw>-66^  86  M.  6, 
T  W. 

Broom,  Iioch  (the  lake  of  showers), 
an  eztensiTe  arm  of  the  sea  in  Ross- 
sUze,  having  some  excellent  harbours. 

Bxtmghty  Ferry,  brau^ta  furore,  a 
town  in  Forikrshize,  on  the  Firth  of 
T^.   Pop.  79981 

Buohanness^,  a  promontory  in 
Aberdeenshire,  the  easternmost  point 
in  Scotland,  near  the  remarkable  per» 
forated  rooks  callefl  the  Butters  <if 
BmehaH.r-Sl,  98  N.  1,46  W. 

Bnzgh  Head,  a  cape  in  Morayshire, 
with  remains  of  ancient  fortifications. 
— 67,48  N.8»9BW. 

Bnmtialaiid,  burnt-Vlimdf  a  seapoort 
in  FifeshireL  opposite  Oranton,  now 
the  principal  ferry  across  the  Firth  of 
FortL— Pop.  4971. 

Bnr'row  Head,  a  cape  on  the  south 
coast  of  Wigtownshirsw— 64,  41  N.  4, 
90  W. 

Bute,  the  principal  island,  though 
not  the  largest,  in  BnteshlVe.  It  is 
distinguished  for  picturesque  beauty 
and  mild  climate.  Pop.  10,908.-66, 
61  N.6,4W. 

Balo'Bliire,  a  county  comprising  the 
islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  Indimamoch, 
and  the  Cumbraes,  in  the  Firth  of 
Clyder   Pop.  17,667. 

Oairtfimn'  (blue  mountain),  a 
mountain  on  the  confines  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Banff  and  Inverness,  famous  for 
ito  ioclb«7itaLi;  it  is  4064  feet  high. 


Oaizntool'  (hill  of  holes  or  caverns), 
a  monntain  on  the  conges  of  Aber- 
deen and  Inverness  shires,  4941  feet 
high. 

Oalth'^noMi  (the  promontory  of  the 
Catti,  who  inhabited  the  extremity  of 
N.  Britain!  the  most  northerly  coun^ 
of  the  mauland  of  Scotland,  hounded 
on  the  N.  bv  the  Atlantic  Ocean:  B. 
by  the  JHona  Sea;  and  S.  and  W.by 
Sutherland.  Area  686  sq.  m.;  pop. 
88JS66.  The  coast  is  roc^.  and  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  its  b^s 
and  promontories.  In  the  W.  and  S.  W. 
the  surface  is  mountainous.  JUbwU 
Monem  rises  to  a  height  of  9818  f«^ 
SearoMein  9064  feet,  and  Maiden  Ap 
1667  f<Mt  above  the  sea.  The  ooontv 
is  stodded  with  a  number  of  small 
lakes,  ih>m  which  several  streams  flow 
to  the  sea.  Among  these  are  the 
TkureOf  Wick,  Dunbeath,  Berriedale,  etc. 
The  herring  fishery  off  the  coast  forms 
the  principal  branch  of  industry.  The 
early  inhabitants  of  Caithness  are 
supposed  to  have  been  Colts,  who  were 
driven  out  by  the  Danes  and  Norwe- 
gians, whose  kings,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  held  dominion  over  this  part  of 
Scotland. 

Oallander,  a  village  in  Perthshire, 
16  miles  N.W.  of  Stirling,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Teitb,  and  sarrounded 
by  romantic  scenery.    Pop.  1971. 

OampnEMltown,  a  seaport  in  Argyll- 
shire, near  the  S.  extremity  (tf  Gantire. 
Pop.  7698. 

Oanlire'  (the  head  of  the  land),  a 
peninsula  forming  the  southernmost 
district  of  Argyll. 

Oantire',  Mull  of;  a  promontory  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  Cantire:  it  is  10 
miles  distant  firom  Fairheau,  on  the 
coast  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland. 

Oar'ron,  a  village  in  Stirlingshire, 
on  the  Garron,  femous  for  its  iron- 
works. Pop.,  including  Garronshore, 
1864. 

Oar8taira^  a  village  in  Lanarkshire. 
Pop.  698.  Near  it  is  Carstairs  Junction, 
on  the  Caledonian  Railway.    Pop.  888. 

Oastle  -  Douglas,  kas'l'dug^tae,  a 
town  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, near  the  Dee.    Pop.  9666. 

CaVrine,  a  thriving  village  in  Ayr- 
shire, on  the  Ayr.    Pop.  9688. 

Claokman'nan,  the  county  town  of 
Clackmannanshire.    Pop.  1603. 

01ackxnan''nanBhire  is  the  smallest 

county  of  Scotland.  On  the  N  .£.  and  W. 

it  is  bounded  bv  Perth  and  Fife ;  the 

1  Forth  separates  it  firom  Stirling  on  the 

1  8.   Area  47  sq,  m.;  pop.  96,680.   The 
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Und  adjacent  to  the  Forth  is  fertile 
and  well  cultivated;  but  towards  the 
N.  the  surface  rines  gradually  to  the 
Ochils,  which  traverse  the  county.  The 
Itorth  and  the  South  Devon  are  the 
principal  streams.  The  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  Clackmannanshire  embrace 
coal,  iron,  sandstone,  and  greenstone. 
Coal  is  worked  along  the  banks  of  the 
Forth,  and  iron  along  the  Devon.  The 
principal  manufacture  carried  on  in 
the  county  is  of  woollen  goods  in  shawls, 
tartans,  tweeds,  and  blankets. 

Clyde,  a  large  river  which  rises  in 
Clydeslaw,  ahill  in  the  parish  of  Craw- 
fora,  Lanarkshire,  passes  through  Glas- 
gow, and  falls  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

Ooatnoridge,  a  town  of  Lanarkshire, 
9h  miles  E.  of  Glasgow,  with  exten- 
sive iron-works  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  17/KX). 

Oold'stream,  a  town  in  Berwick- 
shire, on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tweed. 
Pop.  1616. 

OoU,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  belonging 
to  Argyllshire.    Pop.  648. 

Oo]Psill  Point,  a  promontory  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Wigtownshire.— 66,  0  N.  6, 
9.W. 

Ooti'par-An''ga8«  a  town  partlv  in 
Forfarshire,  and  partly  in  Perthshire, 
situated  on  the  Isla.  Here  was  an 
abbey  founded  by  King  Malcolm  the 
Maiden  about  1164.    Pop.  2164. 

Orail,  a  seaport  in  Fife,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Pop. 
1148. 

Oriefl^  a  town  in  Perthshire,  delight- 
fully situated  near  the  north  bank  of 
the  Earn.    Pop.  4469. 

Orom'aarty  (firom  Cromhathi,  the 
curved  or  crooked  bay),  forming  with 
Ross  a  united  county  of  Scotland,  con- 
sists of  several  detached  portions  scat- 
tered throughout  Ross-shire  and  along 
its  borders.  It  is  said  that  this  singular 
arrangement  was  caused  by  a  former 
Earl  of  Cromarty,  who  wished  all  his 
property,  wherever  situated,  to  be  em- 
braced ^thin  one  shire.  Area,  includ- 
ing Ross,  8129  sq.  m. ;  pop.  78,647.  The 
general  characteristics  of  the  county 
are  similar  to  those  of  Ross-sbire. 

Croxn'arty,  a  seaport,  the  county 
town  of  Cromartyshire,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Cromarty  Firth.  Hugh  Miller, 
the  celebrated  geologist,  was  a  native  of 
this  town.  Pop.1360.— 67,40  N.  4,8  W. 

Orom'arty  Firth,  a  large,  beautiful, 
and  well-sheltered  inlet  of  the  German 
Ocean,  between  the  Moray  and  Dornoch 
Firths. 

Oullen,  ft  royal  and  parliamentary 


burgh  in  Banffshire,  near  which  is  Oul- 
len House,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Seafield. 
Pop.  of  royal  bn^ch  868S;  of  pariia- 
mentary  burgh  8083. 

Onl'roBS,  commonly  koo'roaa,  a  sea^ 
port  in  a  detailed  portion  of  Perth- 
shire, on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Popu880. 

Onm1>raeB,  two  small  islands  in  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  near  the  Ayrshire  eoast 
A  lighthouse  is  erected  on  the  west 
side  of  Little  Cumbrae.  Pop.  1866.— 
66, 43  N.  4,  67  W. 

Otim'nook,  Old  (the  bosom  of  the 
hill),  a  town  hi  Ayndiire,  on  the  Logar. 
Pop.  3846. 

Ou'jpar-Fifs,  a  handsome  town,  the 
capital  of  Fifeshire,  on  the  Eden. 
Pop.  6010. 

Dal'lceith,  a  town  in  Edinbnrgb- 
shire,  between  the  North  and  South 
Esk,  about  6  miles  S.  from  Edinburgh. 
Adjoining  the  town  is  Dalkeith  PUmc, 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Doke  of  Buo- 
deuch.    Pop.  6981. 

Dairy',  a  town  in  Ayrshire,  with 
coal  and  ironworks  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  6010. 

Dee,  a  river  in  Aberdeenshire,  which 
rises  in  Braeriach,  and,  flowing  through 
a  picturesque  vMley,  fidls  into  the 
North  Sea  at  New  Aberdeen,  after  a 
course  of  90  miles.^— A  river  which 
issues  from  Loch  Dee,  on  the  borders  of 
Ayrshire,  and,  flowing  through  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, falls  into  the  Solway 
Firth. 

Der'eron,  a  beaatifhl  river  which 
forms,  for  a  considerable  distance,  the 
boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen  and  BanfT,  and  flows  into  the 
North  Sea. 

Dev'on,  a  river  in  Perthshire,  rising 
in  the  Ochil  Hills,  and  flowing  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth  by  a  very  circuitous 
course.  It  is  remarkable  tor  ito  ro- 
mantic scenery. 

Ding'wall  (the  well  of  gatheringX 
the  county  town  of  Ross-shire,  at  the 
head  of  the  Cromu*ty  Firth.  Near  it  is 
Strathpeffer,  a  beautiful  vale,  with  a 
mineral  well,  which  is  much  fre- 
quented.   Pop.  1921. 

Dollar,  a  town  in  Clackmannan- 
shire, beautifully  situated  on  the 
Devon,  at  the  base  of  the  Ochil  Hills, 
with  an  endowed  academy  founded  in 
1819.    Pop.  2014. 

Don,  a  river  rising  in  the  W.  of 
Aberdeenshire,  and  &lling  into  the 
North  Sea  near  Old  Aberdeen. 

Doon,  a  river  in  Ayrshire,  &lling 
into  the  sea  near  Ayr;  ft  has  been  ren- 
dered classical  by  the  poetry  of  Bnms, 


of  Douglas.  Pop.  1262. 
ine,  doon,  a  village  in  Perthshire, 
e  Teith,  with  a  large  cattle- 
tf  and  extensive  cotton  mann- 
»;  near  it  are  the  massive 
>f  a  rojral  castle.  Pop.  996. 
Q'bar'ton,  a  parliamentary  and 
burgh,  and  the  county  town  of 
utonshire,  near  the  confluence 

Leven  with  the  Clyde.  It  has 
dderable  trade  in  shipbuilding. 
Dcient  castle,  formerly  called 
^d,  on  a  precipitous  rock,  was 
r  great  strength.  Pop.  of  parlia- 
ry  burgh  18,782 ;  of  royal  burgh 
—66, 67  N.  4,  38  W. 
abar^tonshlre,  a  county  in  the 
Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  Perth ; 
Loch  Lomond,  Stirling,  and  Lan- 
I.  by  Renfrew  and  the  Firth  of 
;  and  W.  by  Loch  Long  andArgy  11. 
Ml  sq.  m.;  pop.  76,383.  About 
lirds  of  the  county  consist  of 
ains,  woods,  mosses,  and  moors, 
ling  with  scenery  of  unrivalled 
'  and  grandeur.  The  arable  land 
iomparatively  small  extent,  and 
Incipally  between  Loch  Lomond 
e  Clyde.  The  highest  elevation 
\  Voirlich,  8092  feet  above  the 
f  the  sea.  There  are  nine  fresh- 
lakes  in  the  county,  the  largest 

Loch  Lomond,  besides  many 
tB.  The  Clyde  skirts  the  S.  bor- 
16  Leven  is  the  outlet  of  Loch 
id,  and  falls  into  the  Clyde  at 
>t  of  Dumbarton  Rock.  Grazing 
e6p-&rming  receive  great  atten- 


middle,  and  EaTcdaU  in  the  E.,  watered 
by  the  rivers  NUh,  Annan,  and  Eak. 
The  surface  has  a  general  slope  towards 
the  Solway  Firth  on  the  S.,  with  moun- 
tain ranges  on  the  N.  and  £.,  shelter- 
ing it  from  cold.  The  loftiest  summits 
are  Hart/ell,  on  the  border  of  Peebles- 
shire, 2661  feet;  Ettrick  Pen,  on  the 
confines  of  Selkirkshire,  2269  feet: 
Quumherry  BiU,  on  the  boundary  of 
Lanarkshire,  2286  feet;  and  BUxck 
Larg,  close  to  Ayrshire,  2281  feet. 
There  are  eight  lochs  or  lakes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lochmaben,  and  in  the  N.E. 
comer,  near  the  head  of  Moffat  Water, 
is  Loch  Skene  (1800  feet  above  the  sea), 
whence  issues  the  picturesque  water- 
fall called  the  Grey  Mare'e  Tail.  The 
Solway  Firth,  which,  for  upwards  of  60 
miles  forms  the  boundary  between 
Scotland  and  England,  is  noted  for  the 
peculiarity  of  its  tides.  In  these,  as 
well  as  in  the  nature  of  the  beach  and 
the  depth  of  water,  it  differs  from  every 
marine  indentation  la  Great  Britain. 
To  the  E.  of  the  Nith  is  Lochar  Moss, 
a  morass  about  10  miles  in  length,  and 
firom  S  to  8  miles  in  breadth.  The 
elevated  parts  of  the  county  afford  ex- 
cellent pasturage,  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  forms  an  im- 
portant branch  of  rural  industry.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  county  is  con- 
siderable. Coal  is  worked  at  Sanquhar 
and  elsewhere;  lead  and  silver  are 
found  at  Wanlockhead ;  limestone  for 
burning,  and  red  sandstone  for  build- 
ing, are  quarried  in  various  localities. 
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Dun'oansby  Head,  a  promontory 
in  Caithness,  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
Great  Britain.— £6, 89  N.  8, 0  W. 

Diindee',  a  seaport  in  Forfiurahire, 
on  the  Firth  of  Tay.  It  carries  on  a 
gnreat  trade,  chiefly  with  the  Baltic, 
and  has  extensive  mannfftctnres  of  Jate 
and  coarse  linens.    Pop.  140,299. 

Dunfermline,  a  royal  and  parlia- 
mentary bnrgh  and  town  in  the  W.  of 
Fife,  noted  for  its  beautiful  manu&c- 
tnre  of  damasks  and  dii^ra.  Here 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey 
(which  was  the  bnrial-place  of  the 
Scottish  kings  from  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth oentary),  and  of  a  royal  palace 
(where  King  Charles  L  was  bom  in 
ieOO).  Pop.  of  royal  bnrgh  19,916;  of 
parliamentary  bnrgh  17,064. 

Dunkeld''  (the  stronghold  of  the 
rough,  mountainous  country),  a  town 
in  Perthshire,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tay,  with  an  ancient  cathedral,  situ- 
ated amidst  romantic  scenery.  Pop. 
768. 

Dnn^net  Head,  a  promontory  in 
Caithness,  the  most  northerly  point  of 
Great  Britain.— €6, 40  N.  8.  21 W. 

Dunoon^  a  town  in  Ar^Ushire,  on 
the  W .  side  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  much 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.    Pop.  4692. 

Duns,  the  prindpal  town  in  Ber- 
wickshire,  between  the  Blackadder  and 
the  Whitadder.    Pop.  2137. 

Dy^aart,  a  seaport  in  Fife,  with  a 
considerable  trade  in  coals.  Pop. 
10,877. 

Bam,  a  river  in  Perthshire,  Issuing 
from  a  beautiful  lake  of  the  same  name, 
and  falling  into  the  Tay  below  Perth. 

Sd'inbux^,  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land, the  seat  of  the  law  courts  and  of 
a  celebrated  university,  is  situated  1| 
mile  from  the  S.  shore  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  surrounded  by  scenery 
singularly  varied  and  grand,  the  Cal- 
ton  Hill,  Arthur's  Seat,  and  Salisbury 
Crags  being  prominent  objects  in  the 
landscape.  The  city  is  divided  into 
the  Old  Town  and  the  New  Town ;  in 
the  former,  the  palace  of  Uolyrood,and 
the  castle  on  the  summit  of  a  precipi- 
tous rock,  are  places  of  great  historical 
interest.  The  New  Town,  on  the  north, 
built  according  to  a  regular  plan,  is 
distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  its 
buildings,  streets,  and  squares.  Pop. 
236,002.-66, 67  N.  8,  lOJ  W. 

Xid'inburgh8biTe,or  Mid-IiOthian, 
the  metropolitan  county  of  Scotland, 
bonnded  N.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  £. 
by  Haddington  and  Berwick;  S.E.  by 


Roxburgh;  8.  by  Selkirk  and  Peebles; 
and  W.  by  Lanark  and  UnlUhgow. 
Area  867  eq.  m.;  pop.  889464.  This 
ooonty  is  diatingnuhed  tat  tke  tidi- 
ness of  its  Boii  and  tba  beauty  aad 
variety  of  its  scenery.  The  Mtorfaot 
HiUi,  a  branch  of  the  Lammermoon^ 
intersect  the  S.E.;  the  PmUtmd  BUU. 
whose  higliftst  snmmit  is  Ctumeflhy,  18B0 
feet  above  the  sea,  ran  from  the  S.W. 
towards  the  N.E. ;  and  near  the  capitsl 
is  Arthur'*  8etU,  an  isolated  hill  882  foet 
high.  The  land  gradoaUy  slopes  from 
the  S.  towards  the  borders  <^  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  and  on  the  £.  and  W.  extwds 
into  level  and  fiartile  plainai  Stnams 
are  numerous,  but  small,  the  nrindpal 
being  the  WaUr  of  LtUk.  the  Worth  and 
fh&SmUkB$h^KDAiXMAimmd,  Edin- 
burghshire is  chiefly  an  agrtcnltnial 
county,  and  rather  more  than  half  of 
its  area  is  under  cultivation.  The 
fiirmers  hold  a  foremost  place  among 
agriculturists,  and  are  proud  of  their 
reputatkm.  The  minexals  are  vsried 
and  valuable.  Coal  is  extensively 
wrought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dti- 
heith,  and  in  the  E.  and  S.E.  districts 
generally.  In  the  coal  strata  iron  is 
found.  Sandstone  of  a  yerf  fine  qua. 
lity  is  quarried  at  Oo^^IetCA.  Lime- 
stone abounds  at  OikmrUm,  AcrdEis- 
houae,KtidiOriekum,  The  manufiMstnres 
are  not  numerous,  but  are  importanL 
At  West  Colder  there  are  extensive 
paraflto  works.  At  Fmictuk  and  Pol- 
ton,  on  the  Esk,  printing  and  writing 
papers  are  made,  both  tor  home  con- 
sumption and  for  exportation.  LeiA, 
the  p<»rt  of  Edinburgh,  has  extensive 
shipbuilding  yards;,  and  large  engineer- 
ing, soap,  candle,  colour,  and  rope 
works.  At  Musteiburgh,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Esk,  paper-making  and  net- 
weaving  are  carried  on.  Between 
Musselburgh  and  Leith  is  Portobdlo,  a 
fashionable  resort  for  sea-bathing,  with 
important  bottle-works,  brick  and  tile 
works,  and  a  pottery.  Edinburgh,  the 
capital,  is  noted  for  its  extensive  book- 
producing  trade. 

Bd^nam,  a  village  in  Boxburgh- 
shire,  N.E.  of  Kelso,  on  the  Eden,  the 
birthplace  of  Thomson  the  poet.  Pop. 
612  p. 

Xiil'don  Hills,  in  Roxburghshire,  a 
beautiful  hill  with  three  conical  peJiJcB, 
commanding  a  very  extensive  pros- 
pect. 

Xjrgin,  an  ancient  city,  the  capital 
of  Elgiu  or  Moray  shire,  on  the  L<Msie, 
about  five  miles  frtim  its  mouth.  Its 
ancient  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most 
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magnificent  ruins  in  Scotland.    Pop. 
76S3.-C7, 88  M.  8, 21  W. 

Srgliuthire,  a  connty  in  the  N.  of 
Scotland,  comprising  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  province  of  Moray, 
Moiray,  or  Mnrreff,  and  hence  not 
nnfirequently  called  Morayshire,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Moray  Firth, 
and  on  the  landward  sides  by  Banff, 
Inverness,  and  Nairn.  Area  475  sq. 
m.;  pop.  48,788.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  the  soil  rich  and  fertile  to- 
wards'fbe  N.,bat  moontainoas  in  the 
E.  and  9.  There  are  fev  lakes.  The 
S^jfin  the  £.,  the  Lossie  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Findhom  in  the  W.,  are  the 
principal  rivers.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
extensively  reared.  The  mannfactures 
are  not  large,  and  are  chiefly  of  woollen 
8tnfi)i. 

SSrloht,  a  lake  partly  in  Perthshire 
and  partly  in  Inverness-shire. 

Bsk,  tiie  name  of  several  rivers. 
'  One  rises  in  the  N.  of  DnmfHesshire, 
and  flows  to  the  Solway  Firth.  In 
Mid-LotMan,  the  North  Esk  joins  the 
Sooth  Esk  below  Dalkeith,  and  falls 
into  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  Mnsselbnrgh. 
In  Forfarshire,  the  North  Esk  has  its 
source  in  the  Grampian  Mountains, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  8  miles  N.  of 
Montrose.  The  SoQt)i  Esk  also  rises 
among  the  Grampians,  and  fklls  into 
the  aea  at  Montrose. 

IB^tive,  Iiooh,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  in 
Argyllshire,  20  miles  long. 

Fair  lale,  belonging  to  the  Shet- 
lands,  l3ring  between  that  groap  and 
the  Orkneys.    Pop.  214. 

FalldTk,  a  towta  in  Stirlingshire, 
noted  for  its  large  cattle-markets,  called 
Trysts.  Pop.,incIuding  suburbs,  16,699. 

Falkland,  fxwk'land,  a  town  in  Fife- 
sbire,  with  beantifUl  remains  of  an 
ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland. 
Here  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  the  eldest 
son  of  King  Robert  111.,  died  in  prison 
in  1400;  and  here  King  James  Y.  died 
in  1642.    Pop.  972. 

Fer'rsrport-on-Oraig,  a  town  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Tay,  opposite  Broughty 
Ferry.  It  is  also  called  Tayport. 
Pop.  2680. 

Fifeness',  a  cape  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Fife,  m>m  which  a  dan- 
gerous xidge,  called  the  Carr  Rock, 
projects  into  the  sea.— 66, 17  N.  2, 86  W. 

Fife^ahlre,  popularly  called  the 
"Kingdom  of  Fife,"  forms  almost  a 
peninsula  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland, 
Between  the  Firth  of  Tay  on  the  N. 
and  the  Firth  of  Forth  on  the  S., 
having  E.  the  North  Sea,  and  W. 


the  counties  of  Perth,  Kinross,  and 
Clackmannan.  Area  492  sq.  m.;  pop. 
171,981.  The  county  everywhere  pre- 
sents a  pleasant  variety  of  hill  aritt 
dale,  the  most  prominent  features 
being  the  Lomond  HiUs  in  the  centre, 
and  Largo  Law  and  KeUie  Law  in  the 
E.  B.  Lomond  is  1471  feet,  and  W. 
Lomond  1718  feet,  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  principal  valley,  called 
the  How  of  Fife,  lies  N.  of  the  Lomonds, 
and  is  an  especially  productive  tract. 
The  Eden  and  Leven  are  the  chief  rivers. 
Throughout  the  county  are  numerous 
ruins  of  castles,  towers,  abbeys,  reli- 
gious houses,  and  other  uiteresting  re- 
mains of  former  times.  Many  of  the 
events  connected  with  the  Scottish 
Reformation  occurred  here,  especially 
at  St  Andrews,  which  was  for  centuries 
the  metropolitan  seat  of  the  Primate 
of  all  Scotland.  The  Scottish  sove- 
reigns seem  to  have  always  entertained 
a  peculiar  attachment  towards  Fife, 
as  is  proved  by  their  having  palaces 
at  Dunfermline,  Falkland,  Kinghom, 
Crail,  and  St  Andrews.  The  mining 
and  manufacturing  industrv  of  Fife- 
shire  is  considerable.  In  the  S.  divi- 
sion, which  is  a  portion  of  the  great 
coal-flelds  of  the  Forth,  the  annual 
output  of  the  mines  is  exceedingly 
large.  Iron  and  limestone  are  also 
largely  worked.  Linen  in  all  its 
branches  is  the  great  staple  manufac- 
ture of  the  county.  Shipbuilding  is 
carried  on  in  various  ports. 

Find'hom,  a  small  seaport  in  Elgin- 
shire, at  the  mouth  of  the  Findhom. 
Pop.  606. 

Fooh'aberfl,  a  thriving  town  in 
Elginshire,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Spey ;  in  the  vicinity  is  Gordon  Castle, 
the  stately  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Gordon.    Pop.  1189. 

For'far  (the  warrior's  town),  the 
county  town  of  Forfarshire,  situated 
in  the  valley  of  Strathmore.  Of  old 
the  Scottish  kings  had  a  palace  here. 
Pop.  12,817. 

For^farshire,  or  Angna,  a  county 
N.  of  the  Tay,  comprising  the  districts 
of  Glenisla,  Glenproaen,  Oleneak,  and 
part  of  the  great  valley  of  Strathmore. 
Aberdeen  and  Kincardine  bound  it  on 
the  N.;  the  North  Sea  on  the  E.;  the 
Firth  of  Tay  on  the  S.;  and  Perth- 
shire on  the  "W.  Area  875  sq.  m.; 
pop.  266,860.  The  surface  of  the  county 
is  naturally  divided  into  four  parallel 
belts,  running  from  N.E.  to  S.W.;  these 
are  the  Grampian  district,  comprising 
the  greater  part  of  the  '^.'Nm.^  «.m 
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kDown  as  the  BroM  of  Angtu;  ^rath- 
more,  ▼hich  extends  across  the  centre; 
the  Sidlaw  HiUa,  which  terminate  in 
the  promontory  on  the  coast  called 
Redhead;  and  the  maritime  district, 
lying  between  the  Sidlaws  and  the  sea. 
The  highest  mountain  peaks  are  GUuh- 
tMdl,  3602  feet;  Dog  Hill,  2369  feet; 
and  Oatlaw,  2196  feet.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  North  and  the  SoiUh  Eak  and 
the  lala.  About  two-fifths  of  the  area 
of  the  county  are  under  cultivation. 
Cattle  of  a  fine  breed  are  reared  and 
exported.  There  are  no  mines,  but 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  whinstone 
are  quarried  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  manufactures  are  those  of  linen 
and  jute,  carried  on  extensively  at 
Dundee  and  the  other  large  towns. 

For'res,  a  town  in  Elginshire,  near 
which  is  a  remarkable  sculptured  obe- 
lisk.   Pop.  4030. 

Fort  George,  Fort  AtLgnattiB, 
Fort  William,  three  fortresses  in  In- 
verness-shire, erected  to  overawe  the 
Highland  clans.  The  two  last  have 
been  dismantled. 

Forth,  anciently  Bodotria,  one  of 
the  principal  rivers  of  Scotland,  rises 
in  Ben  Lomond,  and  expands  into  a 
large  firth  before  uniting  with  the 
North  Sea. 

Fortrose'',  a  seaport  in  Ross-shire, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Moray  Firth, 
opposite  Fort  George.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  a  fine  cathedral  built  in  the 
14th  century.    Pop.  869. 

Fra'serburgli,  a  seaport  in  Aber^ 
deenshire,  with  a  large  trade  in  the 
herring-fishery.    Pop.  6683. 

Fy'erg  or  Foy'ers,  a  river  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, which  discharges  itself  into 
Loch  Ness,  remarkable  for  its  stupen-* 
AovLsfaUa,  the  upper  of  which  is  70  and 
the  lower  207  feet  in  height. 

Fyne,  IjOoIi,  an  arm  of  the  sea  in 
Argyllshire,  about  40  miles  long  and 
from  2  to  4  broad. 

Galashlels^  a  town  in  Selkirkshire, 
on  the  Gala,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Tweed,  noted  for  its  manufacture 
of  woollens.    Pop.  16,330. 

Galloway,  a  large  district  in  the 
south-west  of  Scotland,  including  the 
counties  of  Wigtown  and  Kirkcud- 
bright It  is  famed  for  its  breed  of 
cattle. 

Galloway,  Mnll  of,  a  bold  head- 
land on  the  S.  extremity  of  Wigtown- 
shire, the  most  southerly  point  in  Scot- 
land.—64,  38  N.  4, 61  W. 

Gir'van,  a  seaport  in  Ayrshire,  with 
a  considerable  trade.    Pop.  4606. 


Glasgow,  glas'go,  the  principal 
manufacturing  and  commercial  city  of 
Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  Clyde. 
All  the  branches  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture are  carried  on  upon  the  most 
extensive  scale.  It  has  also  a  great 
foreign  and  colonial  trade,  large  ship- 
building yards,  a  flourishing  univer^ 
sity,  a  fine  cathedral,  and  many  other 
handsome  edifices.  Pop.  of  parliamen- 
tary burgh  674,005. 

Gol'spie,  a  small  seaport  in  Suther- 
landshire.  In  the  vicinity  is  Dunrobin 
Castle,  the  stately  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.    Pop.  966. 

Gon'rodk,  a  thriving  village  in  Ben- 
firewshire,  8  miles  below  Greenock,  a 
great  resort  for  sea-bathing.  Pop. 
3336. 

Gram'pian  Mountalxui  (huge  or 
dark  mountains),  a  chain  stretching 
across  the  island,  firom  ArgyllBhire  to 
Aberdeenshire. 

Grange'month,  a  seaport  in  Stir- 
lingshire, near  the  Junction  of  the 
Forth  and  CiyOe  Canal  with  the  Firth 
of  Forth.    Pop.  4661. 

Gran'ton,  a  village  on  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  8  miles  from  Edinburgh,  with  a 
fine  pier  and  harbour.    Pop.  927. 

Greenlaw,  the  county  town  of  Ber* 
wickshire.    Pop.  744. 

Green'ook  (the  sunny  spot),  a  sea- 
port in  Renfrewshire,  with  an  extensive 
trade,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde.  Here 
James  Watt  was  bom  in  1786.  Pop. 
66,704.-66,  67  N.  4,  44  W. 

Gret'na-Green,  a  village  in  Dum- 
friesshire, near  the  English  border, 
long  noted  for  irregular  marriages. 
Pop.  1212  p. 

Had'dington,  the  county  town  of 
Haddingtonshire,  with  a  large  weekly 
market  for  grain.  Here  John  Knox 
was  bom  in  1606.    Pop.  4043. 

Had'dingtonshlre,  or  Bast  Iio- 
thian,  a  county  in  the  S.E.  of  Scotland, 
accounted  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated  districts  in  the  king- 
dom. On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Firth  of  Forth ;  on  the  E.  by  the  North 
Sea;  on  the  S.  by  the  Lammermoor 
Hills,  which  separate  it  from  Berwick- 
shire ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  county  of 
Edinburgh.  Area  270  sq.  m.;  pop. 
38,602.  From  the  Lammermoors  in 
the  S.  the  surface,  diversified  by  gentle 
elevations,  gradually  slopes  towuds 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  In  the  N.  is  a 
cone-shaped  hill  called  North  Berwick 
Law,  612  feet,  and  off  the  coast  is  the 
celebrated  Baea  JRoek,  formerly  a  state 
prisouj  800  feet  fiboye  the  sea.    Dadf 
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dingtonsfaire  is  well  watered  by  a  num- 
ber of  small  streams,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Tyne.  It  possesses  few  manu- 
factures, but  there  are  the  usual  local 
industries,  none  of  which,  however,  are 
very  extensive.  In  the  W.,  especially 
around  Tranent,  there  are  extensive 
collieries.  Limestone  is  abundant. 
The  fishery  along  the  coast  is  valuable, 
and  employs  a  good  many  men. 

Hazn^'ilton,  a  manufacturing  town 
in  Lanarkshire,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Avon  and  the  Clyde.  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton's  magnificent  palace  is 
close  beside  it    Pop.  18,617. 

Haw'iok  (the  town  on  the  baugh  or 
low  meadow),  a  manufacturing  town 
in  Roxburghshire,  at  the  Junction  of 
the  Teviot  and  Slitrig.    Pop.  16,184. 

Heb'rides,  or  Western  IbIbb  (an- 
ciently Ebudea),  a  range  of  islands, 
about  two  hundred  in  number,  of  which 
about  seventy  are  inhabited,  scattered 
along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland. 

Herensburgh,  a  modem  town  in 
Dambartonshire,  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
opposite  Greenock,  much  frequented 
for  sea-bathing.    Pop.  7698. 

Hoy,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands. 
The  Dwarfte  Stone  in  this  island  is  a  re- 
markable relic  of  antiquity.   Pop.  1380. 

Hnnt^y,  a  town  in  Aberdeenshire, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Deveron. 
Pop.  3519. 

Inchoolm,  inch-kon^,  a  small  island, 
with  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  and  an 
ancient  oratory,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
opposite  Aberdour  in  Fife.    Pop.  7. 

Incllkeit]l^  a  small  island  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  on  which  is  a  light- 
house and  fort,  opposite  Leith.  Pop.  75. 

Innellan,  a  village  in  Argyllshire, 
on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
4  miles  W.  of  Dunoon.    Pop.  896. 

Invera'^ray,  the  county  town  of 
Argyllshire,  finely  situated  near  the 
head  of  Loch  Fyne.  In  the  vicinity  is 
Inveraray  Castle,  the  principal  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Pop.  864.-66, 15 
N.  6, 4  W. 

Inverkelth^ng,  a  seaport  in  Fife, 
on  a  fine  bay  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Pop.  1616. 

Inverlei'tben,  or  Innerleithen,  a 
village  in  Peeblesshire,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Tweed,  formerly  much  resorted 
to  for  its  mineral  waters;  it  is  believed 
to  be  the  St  Bonan's  Well  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.    Pop.  2313. 

Inverness',  the  county  town  of  In- 
verness-shire, and  the  capital  of  the 
Highlands,  delightfully  situated  near 
the  confluence  uf  the  Ness  with  the 


Moray  Firth.  Five  miles  N.E.  is 
CuUoden  Moor,  where  the  battle  of 
Culloden  was  fought  in  1746.  Pop. 
17,866.-67,  29  N.  4, 11  W. 

Inverness '  shire,  an  important 
Highland  pastoral  county  in  the  N.W. 
of  Scotland,  encompassed  on  the  land- 
ward sides  by  the  counties  of  Ross, 
Nairn,  Elgin,  tBanfl'.  Aberdeen,  Perth, 
and  Argyll,  and  embracing  the  islands 
of  Sky,  Eig,  Barra,  South  Uist,  Benbe- 
cula,  North  Uist,  and  the  part  of  Long 
Island  called  Harris,  besides  a  number 
of  islets  lying  off  the  coast.  It  is  the 
largest  county  in  Scotland,  the  area 
beingJ068  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop.  90,464. 
Its  W.  coast  is  deeply  indented  by 
creeks,  bays,  and  arms  of  the  sea.  The 
principal  of  these  are  Lochs  Mddart, 
Aylort,  Nevie,  and  ffoum.  The  surface 
of  the  county  is  very  rugged,  consist- 
ing of  vast  ranges  of*^  lofty  mountains, 
separated  by  deep  straths  or  valleys, 
through  which  flow  some  of  the  chief 
rivers,  such  as  the  8pey,  Ness,  Beauty, 
Lochy,  Garry,  and  Glaea,  all  abounding 
in  salmon.  The  mainland  of  Inver- 
ness-shire is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts  by  Olenmore,  or  the  "  Great 
Glen  of  Albin,"  which  traverses  its 
whole  extent  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and 
has  its  lakes  (Lochs  Ness,  Oich,  and 
Lochy)  united  by  the  Caledonian  Canal. 
In  the  S.W.  extremity  of  this  glen  or 
strath  is  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Britain,  4406  feet  above  the  sea. 
In  Skye,  some  of  the  mountain  peaks, 
such  as  those  of  the  CuchuUins,  exceed 
8000  feet  in  height.  Throughout  In- 
verness-shire great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
manufactures  are  few. 

Inveru'ry,  a  town  in  Aberdeenshire, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Don  and  the 
Ury.    Pop.  2931. 

lo'na,  or  Icolmkill,  i-kom-kill'  or 
e-kom-kilV,  a  small  island  of  the  Heb- 
rides, S.W.  of  Mull,  famed  as  a  retreat 
of  learning  and  religion  during  the 
dark  ages.  It  contains  the  remains  of 
a  famous  monastery,  founded  by  St 
Columba  in  the  year  563.  Pop.  243.— 
66,  21  N.  6,  26  W. 

Ir'ylne,  a  seaport  in  Ayrshire,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Irvine,  with  a  large 
export  trade  in  coals.    Pop.  8498. 

Islay,  Vlay,  one  of  the  Western 
Isles,  S.W.  of  Jura,  is  about  24  miles 
long  and  18  broad.  Pop.  7559.  (Bow- 
more',  a  thriving  town,  is  its  principal 
port.    Pop.  884.)— 56,  60  N.  6, 12  W. 

Jedl)urgh,  the  county  town  of  Rox- 
burghshire, pleasaTitly  ftilw&l^Ci  oii  \^^ 
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Jed.  Here  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  ablMf.    Pop.  3402. 

John'stone,  a  manufiActnring  town 
in  Renfirewshire,  on  the  Black  Cart, 
with  valuable  coal-miues  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   Pop.  9267. 

Ju'^ra,  one  of  the  Western  Isles, 
separated  from  Islay  by  the  Sound  of 
Islay,  and  from  Scarba  by  the  Gulf  of 
Corryvreckan.  It  has  three  conical 
mountains  called  the  Papa  of  Jura, 
the  highest  being  2569  feet.  Pop.  778. 
— «6, 0  N.  6, 64  W. 

Ea'trine,  Ijooh,  a  lake  in  Perth- 
shire, 8  miles  long  and  1  broad,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and  celebrated 
for  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
IVossachs.  Its  waters  have  been  con- 
ducted by  tunnels  and  pipes  to  Glasgow 
for  the  use  of  that  city. 

Keith,  a  town  in  Banfiiahire,  on  the 
Isla.    Pop.  4339. 

Eerso,  a  town  in  Roxburghshire, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot.  Here 
are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  abbey. 
In  the  vicinity  is  Floors  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh.  Pop. 
4687. 

Ken,  a  river  in  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
which  expands  into  Loch  Ken. 

Killiecraxilde,  a  celebrated  pass  in 
Perthshire,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tummel  and  the  Garry.  Here,  in 
1689,  the  forces  of  King  William  III., 
under  General  Mackay,  were  defeated 
by  the  Jacobites,  under  the  Viscount  of 
Dundee,  who  was  mortally  wounded  on 
the  field. 

KUmar'nook,  a  town  in  Ayrshire, 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Irvine,  with  con- 
siderable manufactures.    Pop.  24,978. 

Kilwln'ning,  an  ancient  town  in 
Ayrshire,  with  remains  of  a  monastery. 
Pop.  3469. 

Kinoar'dine,  a  seaport  in  Perth- 
shire, on  tlie  Forth.    Pop.  1351. 

Kinoar^dinesliire,  or  The  Meajms, 
a  small  maritime  county  in  the  E.  of 
Scotland,  lying  between  the  Dee  and 
the  North  Esk,  and  having  Aberdeen 
and  Forfar  as  its  landward  boundaries. 
Area  383  sq.  m.;  pop.  34,464.  The 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  North  Esk 
to  the  royal  burgh  of  Bervie  is  low  and 
rocky;  Kom  Bervie  to  Stonehaven  it 
is  formed  of  a  chain  of  cliffs,  which 
rise  from  160  to  300  feet  out  of  the  sea, 
with  little  or  no  beach;  and  firom 
Stonehaven  to  the  promontory  of 
Girdlenesa,  it  continues  bold,  but  the 
Indentations  in  the  rocks  and  bits  of 
level  shore  are  more  ft^uent  and  ex- 


tensive. The  Grampian  range  oeeapiM 
the  western,  central,  and  mcune  norfhern 
parts  of  the  coonty,  the  loftiest  anm- 
mits  being  Mount  Battoek,  8666  feet,  oa 
which  the  three  counties  of  Kincar- 
dine, Aberdeen,  and  Forfar  meet; 
CZacA-na-6euin,  1944  feet ;  ajoA.  Kerloaek, 
1747  feet.  In  the  S.  and  E.  lies  the 
rich  and  fertile  tract  locally  called  the 
How  0*  the  Meamg^  which  forms  part  of 
the  valley  of  Stnthmore.  The  ehief 
rivers  are  the  2)««,  North  JSsk,  and 
Bervie,  On  most  farms  cattle  and  sheep 
are  bred  for  exportation.  The  mano- 
factures  are  ui^portant.  Tha  chief 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  on  the  coast  is  connected 
with  the  fisheries. 

Klnghom'  (comar  headland),  a  town 
in  Fife,  opposite  Leith.  Near  this 
King  Alexander  III.  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse  in  1286.    Pop.  179a 

Klnnalrda^  Head,  a  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Aber^enshire,  with  a 
lighthouse.— 67, 44  N.  S.  1  W. 

Kinross'  (the  head  of  the  promon- 
tory), the  county  town  d  Kinross- 
shire,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Lotdi 
Leven.    Pop.  1960. 

KinrcBB-flbire  is  a  small  but  w^- 
cultivated  county  surrounded  by  Perth 
and  Fife.  Area  78  sq.  m. ;  pop.  6697. 
The  middle  part  of  the  county  is  occu- 
pied by  Loch  Leven,  from  the  banks  of 
which  the  ground  rises  on  all  sides 
gently  towards  the  OchUs  on  the  N., 
but  abruptly  towards  the  Clelsh  Hills 
on  the  S.  On  an  islet  in  Loch  Leven 
is  the  celebrated  castle  of  that  name, 
in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  for 
some  time  a  prisoner.  The  minerals 
and  manufactures  of  Kinross-shire  are 
unimportant. 

Kirkcaldy,  kirk-kavf'de,  a  royal  and 
parliamentary  burgh  and  seaport  In 
Fife,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  a  con- 
siderable trade.  Here  Adam  Smith 
was  bom  in  1723.  Pop.  of  royal  burgh 
23,288;  of  parliamentary  burgh  18,320. 

Kirkcndbright,  kirk-kooutre  (the 
church  or  town  of  St  Guthbert),  the 
chief  town  of  the  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, near  the  mouth  of  the  Dee. 
Pop.  2671.— 54,  4  N.  49,  7  W. 

KirkcndbrightBhire,  or  the  Stew- 
artry of  Kirkcudbrlglit,  a  county 
comprising  the  eastern  district  of 
CMlofoay;  it  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Ayr;  on  the  E.  by  DnmfHes;  on 
the  S.  by  the  Solway  Firth;  and  on 
the  W.  by  Wigtown.  Area  897  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  42,127.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
county  is  mountainous,  the  most  ele- 


Tfttud  portiona  bflinff  JffjfHcA  Jfo 

<^R4  lent),  Siimi  •>/  £4K  (CbngrlM 
seen  (estX  CaitBrmcsr  si  AroMm 
(3611  feet],  snd  Cuintmaiir  af  Flnl 
iiSilfm).  AiDDUsKln-nuigsa&etalKa 
Blang  Oa  whole  N.  boimUIr  '"  "  ~ 
roim  of  a  Tut  imphlthratra,  emi 

■nrlr  hilf  tbt  Moot]'-    Tm  pi ^,— 

(l*«n  an  tha  Ca^  JF&iI,£h,  Htm,  tod 
'lAr.  L*kH  ara  nonanna,  tba  mnt 
BoaaUaiabla  btiag  LaA  Km  nid  £sai 
Jtam.  ThasoBitlaliidnMbTaiTail 
baTa>  vf  wUtdi  tlu  elilef  m  JHrlewl- 
fc^AI  Aap  and  Flat  Sag.  Th«  pia- 
turaa  or  KiikmdMsht  an  eiHllcDt. 
■nl  vaat  immben  of  Awp  and  oUtle 
■re  nued  ftir  tha  EogUah  nurkata. 
In  maar  parta  peat  attention  la  eiTen 
to  bee^  and  tba  SDuntf  Is  noted  for  Iti 
tnnof'  Tba  aanapatlQiu  of  thti  psopio 
mn  nuliitr  Ihow  eaanneltd  with  agil- 

XHUBSna^Ta'town  In  Dninbiir- 
tauUr&OBtbiKelTln.    Fop.S02S. 

X]ik"w>U.a<ohlef  town  of  OrkDOr, 
Id  thebaandof  Punoaa.  Itsontatna 
the  aodeot  «tlied»l  el  St  Uagona. 

KlnlBmiilr',  a  nwiuGictiiriDir  tmrn 
tn  Far&Tahire.  pap,  indndlnB  Snath- 
muir,  4300. 

Idig'SBn,IisoIi.  alika  fa  iDvarseu- 
akimSmllMloDg, 

ofthabaaaUtiillia] 
MStaoaataftlwtli 


.vaw^  j'aaf,  vomgat,  Ktan,  Mimm, 

ind  XMAoa.    For  Jndislal  and  nanl- 

''~~'  pwpont,  LuMrkililte  la  dirlded 

Ibna  dlaNrigta  oiled  warda.    Tba 


eoBiIata  ptiiidpall  j-  of  monntalna,  bUla, 
and  noralib  gninla.  The  not  «la- 
Tatad  put*  an  the  £«iM<r  fflOt  moa 
IMtXaod  nnoBiaiSaaited  Wet 
aeama  of  eoal  and  laadaboaod  In  tbia 


TbB  MUdlt  Ward  If  much  analler  la 
cxtaot  tbao  the  U»er.  The  enifteB 
laleaahUlrandmarasBlllTated.  Tba 
Tale  ef  tin  ClTda  ia  emedlnglr  pie- 
tnreaqne  and  BrtUa.  and  Taat  qnaiH 
Utiea  of  trait  ue  gtowa.  Coal,  Iron- 
atoae,  wUnitonei  and  aandatona  an 
abnndant.  On  the  ClTde,  3  mllM 
belD*  HamUtOB,  la  BeOmM  BMge, 
tha  aoene  otaaelahntad  battle  betnan 
tba  Covao>at«n  and  A*  B«>>1  fneta 
mdu  Hounoath  In  1678.  The  Ltinr 
Ward,  aUbnuli  lb*  BBallaat  of  tiie 
«. — .«_.. —  ..  ... imporlanl. 


tandlDB  from  the  S.B.  a: 
Sdinbnr^uhln,  through  t 
HaddiDgtan  and  Barnick,  t 


biirgbj  and  tiia  eoonty  town  of  Lanoik- 
■hb&  naar  the  eelebrated  Ula  of  the 
Ctrda.  Hna,li>U>7,WllUaii>  Wallace, 
tba  ScotHah  aatriot,  b«ui  hi*  eamr 
In  dima.  jX  tfto  diatant  la  Saw 
XMBHk,  with  ixtaarira  eoBtaD-BiUa.) 
Fep.  of  nyal  boreh  BBIli  of  pulla- 
msntan  burgh  4910. 
los'arkaMTa,  DraiTdeeOale.lathD 

■niann&Atiulaff  floitntjr  in  8cullnDil.  It 
la  moompanedbv  BUrllDe,  LlaliUigaii, 
EdiDbnrgb,  Fteblae,  Dumfries,  Ajr, 
Benftev,  and  DianbartoD.  Area  m\ 
•q.m.;  Eop.e04,Ul.  Ip  tha  southern 
terdsr  the  Cli/it  has  Ite  aonrce,  and 
1aw\  in  a  N.w.  dlnstlan  IhrouBh  ihe 


eifBeotlandlniieS.    t»t.iat».~ 

~  ut'4«T,  a  iwa]  and  parllamBnluy 

:h  InBarsldiihIn,  dtnMad  en  tba 

lei.  .  H«M  in  tist,  tba  Sootflah 

^ea  III.     Tag.  d 

'  parliamentary 


Iiatmnaeklzk:',  a  < 
'    Klncardlneibli 

villagatnLi 


cmrltt*  of  King 
njal  bnrf''  "^' 

hfignaet. 

Iiatmtti 

lageinKloeai 

TiMillillla'. 
oeenpiad  by  J.  -    ,    - 

UsheatlnhaldtedplaiHlB  theaonthof 
BcotUnd,  belOK  1300  feet  above  tfas  esL 
Meai  It  Is  tha  blrthplBca  of  Allan  Ram- 
aar.   Fop.  loia. 

Iieltb,  an  bnportaDt  seaport  en  tha 
Firth  of  Forth,  about  a  mlU  sod  a  half 
from  Edinburgh,  ofwhish  It  laths  port. 
Poy.K/tSi. 

IiSr'wlok,  the  ehlff  town  of  Shst- 
land.lntheE.ofMslnlsad.    Fop.«04e. 

IiaVsn,  iboob,  a  isks  In  Klmosa- 

'  sblre,  eontalnlng  four  lalanda ;  en  one 


or  Unw  •»  (he  n 


point  of  tho  llUbd 
I4DllUlgow,  ^'n 


lEliBowgiare.vllbthani! 

wbonC  IMS.'^ 
Monar  bh  HBuslnula 

at  BothwslUiliiRb  In  ^.^.  .. 

Tonl  binvh  aii9:   oT  pullamaDtarr 
liiiigli  S9li. 
IilnUth'aovaLIre,  or  West  IjO- 


ac 


Stirling.  Aim  I20aq,ni.;  pop.43,BlD. 
The  aurfUa  of  the  country,  sllhough 
ublhlllns  ft  <DD!ilderabIa  breidtb  of 
unncliiisod  ansa.  <9  nell  <:ulllvatad, 
ud ■eT«e>hly  dlverslHDil  nitb  TnllpyE 
End  finiiB  KtoilDdy  ^  but  it  Is  Indidct- 


h)D|r,MMI,iieu'ltiunl  

Tmllaibmd.    ItlirtodledwithBii 
thut  thlrtj  liluidi,  ud  It!  BanBij  u 
hlehl]>  pkMTMqn*. 

Xionc  Iiooh,  u  *nB  of  tha  «•, 
■erontlag  Argyll  from   DmnbirtoB- 

IiOthlui,  B  IhrUlB  diHlriBt  en  llM  B. 
otthe  Fmth.diTldadlBto  thtsa  oomt- 

„-  ..-^Id  Lothiu,  ud  Hil- 

dtngtea  n  But  Lothlui. 

XioirVitn,  >  lolt;  ildga  of  hmi 
bMiraec  L4aukabln  •ad  DnmMw- 
■bin,  1317  IhMhl^ 

IioM  Su,  *  lug*  taylntba  8.tf 
WlgtDimUn,  detmut  lU  aaan  Una 
tha  Looa,  B  ilTei  irU^Uli  Into  IL 

Hum',  •  Uk*  In  KoaMhlia,  U 
mllai  Isnf  ud  S  hna^  bauUnllT 
itnddsd  irlth  Iduidi. 

Manahllne,  >  town  In  Ariddn, 
neu  the  Ayr,  selebntad  bj  Bonu  ako 

. ,..•  J-  .. ■-^hOBThoofc  ud 


ij  aappued  wit 
■oidbtfiutbe 

IBVIM.    Tha  I 


ud  freaatOBS.     Tha  celel 
heid  01  ToihuehlU  mlnen 

■od  yial^  nupbtba,  used 

lunpa  ud  for  lutirlcBiliig 


rated  Bog- 


Iiliinhe,  liVni,  IiOob,  H  lsr{ 
orthBiu  in  AreFllahlre.  It  e 
from  (he  Boond  of  Mull  to  Com 


fieenshlre,  8800  ftnt  high,  CBlBbrataa  . 
the  poetry  of  Lord  H  jron, 

IfOObj,  Xia&,  B  lake  In  Invemos 
■bira.UmUulDDK.lntbe  Hub  of  tl 
Cidedulan  Caul. 

iMoK'aAla,  ■  town  In  Dmnfris 
bUre,   Vnr-VOS, 

Iio^moua.  Iiooh,  ■  bBantlfnl  iik 
tbB  luieat  In  Britain,  betweeo  Dun 
hailoDUinud  Btlrlingabin,  94  itill< 


woodwoik.    Pop.  l^d. 

Mar, Id*  A" nun 

entrant*  or  tb*  Fifth  of  Forth,  wi__ 
UtAtbUM.    Fop.tft-SB,11N.l,»W. 


UuHMla,  ■  to 
lleaB.  of  Ayr,  w 


1  ArnAli*,  9 


Oe  Tumd.    Ita  abbey,  To 


Dirld  I.  In  1 


S,  waa  the  i 


a  Tidnlty  U 

i»tt,'°wiiHa"irhnnr  ud  atndv  are 
nieanred  oeul*  aa  left  iit  bta  death. 
F<qi.lEeO. 

miu)]),  ths  loiind  or  ehumel  aepa- 
raHDB  the  iiUnd  of  Lawla  trtaa  ths 
mainland  ud  tbB  lala  of  Skje. 

ItottU,  ■  plMuat  tinni  In  Dim- 
hieaahlra,  OB  the  ABsan,  MMd  tat  Ita 
minenl  iralsn.    Fo>  ntl. 

HontTon',  a  niyal  and jwiUamot- 
tary  hoigh  and  laaprat  In  FortUiUnk 
at  tb*  month  of  tha  Sonth  Eak.  Pap- 
er reyal  burgh  II47T;  ofpatliamoit*^ 
hiiTgtill,97£ 

Mor-ay.    Auaigbi. 

VUrr'KT  nith,  a  iBigs  lulst  of  the 
Qennan  Ocean,  atrstohlng  betwtea  the 
ceutlea  of  Boea  and  Gmnarty  on  tha 
N-  and  tboee  or  Elgin,  Nairn,  ud  Jb- 
veraeiB  on  the  8. 

Uaa,  Iduid  of,  niB  of  the  Heb- 
nd«a,  St  tBlIea  In  length,  aeparated 


.    Fop.OaK. 
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ilNmt  6  miles  S.E.  of  the  capital, 
to  Fislierrow  by  bridges  over 
ic  Here  the  Romans  had  a 
;  and  near  this,  atPinUeclench, 
»ts  were  defeated  by  the  English 
.    Pop.  7880. 

n,  a  seaport,  a  royal  and  parlla- 
y  bnrgh,  and  the  county  town 
mshire,  on  the  Moray  Firth. 
J  royal  burgh  4666;  of  parlia- 
7  burgh  4161. 

n'shlre,  a  small  county  forming 
i  of  the  ancient  province  of 
.  It  Is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
ray  Firth;  on  the  E.  by  Elgin; 
1  ue  S.  and  W.  by  Inverness. 
Aduding  detached  portionsin;the 
m  of  Inverness,  Elgin,  and  Boss, 
m.;  pop.  10,465.  Towards  the  sea 
imti7  is  level,  and  the  soil  is 
and  well  cultivated ;  but  towards 
the  surface  is  mountainous.  The 
levated  summits  are  Sen  Bui  and 
Our,  The  Findhom  and  the 
ue  the  principal  rivers,  both 
ch  abound  with  salmon  and 
There  are  no  mines.  Agrlcul- 
id  the  breeding  of  horses,  cattle, 
leep  have  of  late  years  been 
mproved. 

t,  Iiocb,  a  lake  in  Invemess- 
12  miles  long,  throagh  which 
[edonian  Canal  passes. 
'Omxgh,  a  seaport  in  Fife,  on 
ih  of Tay.    Pop.  2374. 
'ton-Stew^art,  a  modem  town 
townshire,  on  the  Cree,  with  a 
g  trade.   Pop.  8070. 
t,  a  river  which  rises  in  Ayr- 
and,  entering    Dumfriesshire, 
I.B.  and  &lls  into  the  Solway 
lelow  Dumfries. 

ih  Berwlolc,  ber'ril,  a  royal  and 
lentary  burgh  in  the  county  of 
igton,  with  the  ruins  of  a  nun- 
it  the  foot  of  the  conical  hill 
North  Berwick  Law.  Pop.  of 
t>urgh  1177;    of  parliamentary 

n,  a  seaport  in  Argyllshire,  on 
coast,  a  central  point  forsteam- 
[MUBsing  to  and  from  the  Cale- 
Canal  and  the  Western  Isles. 
46.— 66, 27  N.  6, 27  W. 
il  Hills,  a  range  of  hills  stretch- 
m  the  vicinity  of  Dunblane  in 
dire,  in  an  easterly  direction, 
Ife.  Bendeugh,  the  loftiest  of 
ge,  is  2363  feet  high. 
16/  and  Shetland,  a  county 
ctd  of  two  groups  of  islands 
>  the  N.E.  of  Caithness.  The 
'B  are  separated  from  Cslthness 


by  the  Pentland  Firth,  which  is  6|  m. 
broad  at  its  narrowest  part  Of  the 
67  islands,  29  are  inhabited  —  the 
principal  being  Pomonat  South  Ronald- 
ahay,  Hoy,  Burtay^  Sanday,  Weslray, 
Stronsay,  and  Iforth  Bonaldahay.  The 
total  area  is  927  sq.  m. ;  pop.  82,044. 
All  the  islands  are  high  and  precipi- 
tous on  their  W.  siaes,  and  slope 
gently  towards  the  E.  Being  destitute 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  except  a  few  that 
are  grown  in  gardens,  they  present  a 
somewhat  bleak  and  banren  aspect. 
The  valleys,  however,  are  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  and  much  attention 
is  given  to  gracing.  The  whale,  cod, 
and  herring  fisheries  aflTord  employ- 
ment to  large  numbers  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Orkneys  are  rich  in 
memorials  of  past  centuries,  among 
the  most  interesting  of  which  is  the 
venerable  cathedral  of  St  Magnus,  at 
KirkwaU,  the  chief  town.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  1188.  The  Shet- 
land ItOandt  are  above  100  in  number, 
of  whidk  onlv  about  80  are  inhabited ; 
the  chief  of  these  are  Mainland^  Unsi, 
Tea,  Whdltay,  Fedar,  Papa  SUnir, 
and  Foula,  supposed  to  be  the  "  Ultima 
Thole  "  of  Tacitus.  The  aggregate 
area  is  826  sq.  m.;  pop.  29,706.  The 
cliffsceneryofthese  islands  is  magni- 
ficent and  varied.  Owing  to  the  pea^ 
nature  of  the  soil,  not  much  of^it  is 
under  tillage.  Great  attention,  how- 
ever, is  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  live 
stock,  Shetland  bdng  £smous  for  its 
peculiarly  diminutive  breed  of  cattle 
and  ponies.  The  female  portion  of  the 
population  are  adepts  at  the  knitting 
offine  hosiery  and  shawls,  which  find 
a  ready  market  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Between  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  groups  is  Fair  Isle,  on 
which  was  wrecked  the  flag-ship  of 
the  admiral  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

Paisley,  a  thriving  manufacturing 
town  in  Benfrewshire,  on  the  White 
Cart.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey 
founded  about  1163  by  Walter  Fitz- 
Alan,  the  progenitor  of  the  royal  house 
of  Stuart.    Pop.  66,688. 

Feel>le8,  the  county  town  of 
Peeblesshire,  on  the  Tweed.     Pop. 

68oa 

Feel>leB8hire,  also  called  Tweed- 
dale,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Scotland ; 
it  is  a  sparsely  peopled  pastoral  dis- 
trict, surrounded  by  the  counties  of 
Edinburgh,  Selkirk,  Dumfries,  and 
Lanark.  Area  864  sq.  m. :  pop.  13,822. 
The  surface  consists  to  a  large  eiLteut 
of  mountain,  moor,  and  bog,  ultaOi  onVl 
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for  pasturage;  but  the  valleys  are 
fertile  and  well  vooded.  The  Droadlaw 
1/t/;  has  an  elevation  of  2723  feet  The 
uplands  are  covered  with  innumerable 
flocks  of  sheep,  which  produce  excel- 
lent wool.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Tweed,  which  rises  in  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  the  county,  1500  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  county  is  also 
watered  by  numerous  small  streams, 
such  as  the  Lf/ne,  LeithenjiTalla,  Megget, 
Manor,  and  EddlesUm.  The  staple  in- 
dustry is  sheep-farming. 

FexLtOand  Firth,  a  strait  separating 
the  mainland  from  the  Orkney  Isles, 
the  navigation  of  which  is  at  all  times 
hazardous  from  its  rapid  currents  and 
dangerous  whirlpools.— 68,  42  N.  8, 10 

w  • 

Fentland  Hills,  a  range  of  hills  in 
Edinburghshire,  of  which  Seald  Law  is 
1898  feet  high. 

Perth,  an  ancient  city,  royal  and 
parliamentary  burgh,  and  the  capital  of 
Perthshire,  delightfully  situated  on 
the  Tay,  and  surrounded  by  beautUUl 
scenery.  Here  King  James  I.  was 
murdered  in  1437.  Pop.  of  royal  burgh 
27,207 ;  of  parliamentuy  burgh  28,949. 
—66, 24  N.  8, 25  W. 

Ferth^shlre,  a  large  and  important 
county  surrounded  by  the  counties  of 
Inverness,  Aberdeen,  Forfar,  Fife, 
Kinross,  Clackmannan,  Stirling,  Dum- 
barton, and  Argyll.  It  comprises  the 
districts  otJifenUith,  Stratheam,  Gowrie, 
Stormont,  Strathardle^  Glenahee^  Alhole, 
BreadaJbane,  JRannoch,  and  Bal^hidder. 
It  has  an  area  of  2527  sq.  m.,  with  a 
pop.  numbering  129,007.  The  aspect  of 
the  county  is  exceedingly  diversified. 
The  highlands'  occiipy  i^nt  two-thirds 
of  the  surface;  and  the  lowlands, 
situated  at  the  E.  and  S.  extremities, 
consist  of  extensive  tracts  of  rich  and 
fertile  country,  especially  the  district 
known  as  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  The 
N.  and  W.  parts  of  the  county  are 
very  mountainous.  Among  the  most  ele- 
vated peaks  are  to  be  found  Ben  Lowers, 
8984  feet;  Ben  More,  8843  feet ;  Stobi- 
nain,  8827  feet;  Ben  Lux,  8706  feet; 
Benglo,  or  Ben-y-Gloe,  8671  feet; 
Schiehallion,  8547  feet.  Perthshire 
possesses  several  large  and  picturesque 
lakes,  of  which  the  largest  are  Lochs 
Tay,  Bannock,  Ericht,  Earn,  Katrinet 
and  Vennacher.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Tay  and  Forth,  with  tlndr 
tributaries  the  Lyon,  Garry,  Braan, 
Isla,  Tununel,  Earn,  Teith,  Allan,  ana 
Devon.  Perthshire  is  almost  entlxely 
an  agricultural  county.      Sheep  aaa 


cattlo  are  extensively  reared.     The 
manufactures  are  unimportant. 

Feterhead%  a  aeaport  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, with  a  large  trade,  particularly 
in  the  fisheries.  Pop.  10,963.—^,  30 
N.1,47W. 

Fitoaith'ly,  a  village  in  Stratheam, 
Perthshire,  noted  for  its  mineral 
waters. 

Fomo'iaa  or  Mainland,  the  largest 
ofthe  Orkney  Isles,  much  intersected 
by  arms  of  the  sea.  Pop.  17,105.-69 
0  N.  8, 10  W. 

Fort-aiaagow,  gUu^gi>,  a  seaport  in 
Benfirewshire,  on  the  Clyde,  about  3 
miles  above  Greenock.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  and  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable trade.  Pop.,  including  the 
suburbs,  18,294. 

Fortobello,  a  town  on  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  8  miles  8  JL  of  Edinbiugh,  a 
great  resort  for  sea-bathing.  Fop. 
6926. 

FortpaVUok,  a  seaport  In  'Wig- 
townshire, with  a  good  harbour.  Fran 
this  to  Donaghadee  is  the  shortest 
passage  between  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
the  distance  being  only  n  mOes.  Fop. 
691.— 54,60  N.  671 W. 

Fortree',  the  chief  town  of  the  Isle 
of  Skye ;  it  is  situated  on  the  Sound  fsX. 
Baasay.    Pop.  898. 

Fortsoy',  a  thriving  seiq^rt  in  Banff- 
shire, on  the  Moray  Firth.    Pop.  2091. 

Frestonpans',  a  small  seapcHl  in 
Haddingtonshire,  near  which  the 
ro3ral  forces  under  Sir  John  Cope 
were  signally  defeated  by  the  High- 
landers in  1746.    Pop.  2265. 

Qneensfex^p  8oath,  a  seaport  in 
Linlithgowshire,  long  the  chief  feny 
on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  A  railway 
bridge  firom  here  across  the  Forth  to 
North  Queensferry  is  being  erected. 
Pop.  1966. 

Ban'nooh,  Iioch,  a  lake  in  Perth- 
shire, 10  miles  long,  discharging  itself 
by  the  Tummel,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity. 

Ben'frew,  aroyal  and  parliamentary 
burgh,  and  the  county  town  of  Benfirew- 
shire, on  the  Clyde.  Pop.  of  royal 
burgh  6116;   of  parliamentary  burgh 

Ben^frewshire,  anciently  called 
Straihgryfe,  a  county  bounded  N.  by 
the  Clyde;  E.  by  Lanark;  8.  by  Ayr; 
and  W.  by  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Area 
245  sq.  m. ;  pop.  263,874.  The  surface 
is  mostly  flat,  except  in  the  W.,  where 
tiura  is  a  lai^e  extent  of  hill  and  moor. 
llie  chief  rivers  are  the  Clyde,  WhiU 
Oart,Blaek  Cart^  and  Gryfe.    Although 
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not  the  county  town,  Greenock  is  the 
most  important  place  in  the  county  so 
far  as  population  is  concerned.  Its 
commerce  is  very  considerable,  and 
among  its  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  iron  shipbuilding  yards,  at 
which  have  been  built  some  of  the 
largest  and  finest  ocean  steamers  in 
the  world.  The  sugar-refineries  are 
numerous  and  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Other  works  are  engine-factories,  iron- 
foundries,  and  cotton-mills.  The  coal, 
ironstone,  and  other  mineral  deposits 
of  the  county  employ  large  numbers  of 
the  population,  and  constitute  a  great 
source  of  commerce  and  wealtii. 

Hoslin,  a  village  in  Edinburghshire, 
7  miles  S.W.  £rom  the  capital,  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  North  Esk, 
with  a  Gothic  chapel,  recently  restored, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 
Pop.  611. 

Bobs  (a  promontory),  a  county 
stretching  across  the  N.  part  of  the 
country  from  the  Moray  Firth  to  the 
Minch ;  it  comprises  the  districts  of 
Boater  and  Wester  Boss,  the  island  of 
Lewis,  and  the  peninsula  lying  between 
the  Beauly  and  Cromarty  Firths,  called 
the  Biack  Isle,  or  Edderdail,  ije., "  the 
land  between  the  two  seas,"  or  Ard- 
meanach,  ».«.,  "the  monk's  height." 
The  county  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Sutiierland,  and  on  the  S.  by  Inverness. 
Area,  including  Cromarty  (with  which 
it  is  united),  8129  sq.  m. ;  pop.,  includ- 
ing Cromarty,  78,647.  The  W.  coast 
is  deeply  indented  with  numerous  lochs, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Lochs  Broom, 
Ewe,  Torridon,  Oarron,  Alsh,  and  Gair 
Loch — all  arms  of  the  sea.  The  aspect 
of  the  country  is  wild  and  mountain- 
ous, intersected  by  beautiful  glens, 
lakes,  and  rivers.  Some  of  the  moun- 
tains are  of  considerable  altitude,  such 
as  Ben  Dearg,  which  is  8661  feet ;  Ben 
Wyvis,  8429  feet;  Ben  Alligin,  8016 
feet ;  and  Ben  Claehan,  2028  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  high  districts  afford 
abundant  pasturage  for  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  the  glens  produce  grain 
crops  of  a  superior  quality.  Fresh- 
water lakes  are  numerous,  and  give 
rise  to  many  small  streams,  which  in- 
tersect the  county  in  all  directions. 
The  most  important  lakes  are  Loch 
Marts  (18  miles  long)  and  I^ch  Luichart. 
The  manufactures  of  Boss-shire  are 
nnimportant;  but  the  fisheries  are 
extensive  ana  valuable. 

Bottiesay,  roth^aajftthe  county  town 
ef  Buteshire,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  on  a 
beaatifta  haj^  *  place  of  considerable 


trade,   and   a  great  resort   for   sia- 
bathing.    Fop.  8329.-66, 60  N.  6, 0  W. 

Box^urgh  (the  rock  fortress,  named 
fi'om  a  strong  castle  situated  on  a  rock 
near  the  Junction  of  the  Teviot  and  the 
Tweed),  a  village  in  Roxburghshire,  4 
miles  8.  of  Kelso,  with  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  at  the  siege  of  which  James  II. 
was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon 
in  1460.    Pop.  1012  p. 

Boxnt)argh,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  counties  in  the 
country.  It  lies  to  the  8.  of  Berwick- 
shire, and  is  separated  from  England  by 
the  Cheviot  Hills.  On  the  W.  is  8ei- 
kirkshire,  and  Dumfriesshire  is  on  the 
8.W.  Area666sq.m.:  pop.  63,442.  It 
embraces  the  ancient  districts  of  Teviot- 
dale  and  Liddeadale,  so  named  from  the 
Teviot  and  the  Liddel,  by  which  they  are 
watered.  Towards  the  N.  and  W.  the 
country  is  mountainous,  but  on  the  8. 
and  E.  it  is  level  and  fertile.  The 
scenery  is  varied  and  picturesque.  The 
Cheviots  do  not  rise  to  any  great  height, 
the  most  elevated  part  not  exceeding 
2676  feet.  The  herbage  is  green  to  the 
summit,  and  affords  pasturage  to  vast 
flocks  of  sheep,  which  are  here  the 
chief  stock  of  the  farmers.  The  N. 
districts  are  watered  by  the  Tweed,  be- 
sides which  and  the  Liddel  and  Teviot, 
there  are  in  the  county  numerous 
streams,  locally  called  "waters,"  such 
as  the  Jed,  Gala^  Allan,  Ale,  and  Slit- 
rig.  Roxburghshire  possesses  a  very 
interesting  history  in  connexion  with 
border  feuds  of  former  days,  and  ex- 
hibits many  relics  of  those  warlike 
times  in  the  shape  of  castles,  towers, 
and  other  fortified  edifices.  It  has  also 
several  magnificent  remains  of  mon- 
astic life  and  institutions. 

Buth'erglen,  commonly  Rug'Un,  a 
town  in  Lanarkshire,  about  2^  miles 
from  Glasgow.    Pop.  11,265. 

By~'an,  Ijoch,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  in 
Wigtownshire,  about  10  miles  long,  and 
from  2  to  4  broad. 

St  Abb's  Head,  a  promontory  on 
the  N.E.  of  Berwickshire,  about  10 
miles  N.  of  Berwick.  It  took  its  name 
from  a  nunnery  founded  here  in  the 
7th  century  by  St  Ebba  or  Abba,  daugh- 
ter of  Ethelfrith,  King  of  Northumber- 
land.—66,  66  N.  2, 9  W. 

St  An'drews,  an  ancient  city,  royal 
and  parliamentary  burgh,  and  seat  of 
a  university,  in  Fifeshire,  on  a  bay  of 
the  North  Sea.  It  took  its  present 
name  fr'om  certain  relics  of  St  Andrew 
the  Apostle  which  were  kept  here  in 
a  shrine  in  the  cathedral.    It  was  \oxv% 
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the  eoelealMtical  capital  of  the  kine^ 
dom,  and  was  the  scene  of  Wisharrs 
martyrdom,  Cardinal  Beaton's  assassi- 
nation, and  many  other  memorahle 
events.  Its  ancient  castle,  chapel  of 
St  Regulas,  and  noble  cathedral,  are 
now  in  ruins.    Pop.  6468. 

St  Kil'da,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  62  miles  W.  of  Harris,  one  of 
Uie  Hebrides ;  it  is  the  abode  of  numer- 
ous sea-fowls,  whose  feathers  are  a 
source  of  income  to  the  inhabitants. 
Pop.  77. 

St  Mary's  Iiooh,  a  beautiful  lake 
in  Selkirkshire,  about  8  miles  long 
and  1  mile  brcMid ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
charming  scenery,  and  is  famous  for 
its  trout-fishing. 

St  Ninians,  nin'yana,  a  yillage  in 
Stirlingshire,  2  miles  S.  of  the  town  of 
Stirling,  with  manufactures  of  carpets, 
tartans,  etc.    Pop.  1647. 

Salt'ooats,  a  seaport  in  Ayrshire, 
with  a  considerable  trade.    Pop.  6096. 
San'da,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  about 
12  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  8  broad. 
Pop  2082. 

Sanquhar,  aan'hwar,  colloquially 
sanhfker,  a  town  in  Dumfriesshire, 
situated  on  the  Nith.  It  has  consider- 
able manufactures  of  stockings  and 
caroets.    Pop.  1889. 

BattlrzmeBB^  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
Kirkcudbright— 64,  62  N.  8, 86  W. 

Bohlehal'llon,  a  conical  mountain 
in  Perthshire,  rising  to  the  height  of 
3647  feet.  9ere  Dr  Maskelyne  made 
experiments  for  ascertaining  the  power 
of  mountains  in  attracting  the  penda- 
lum,  with  a  yiew  to  determine  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth. 

Soone,  8koon  (a  rising  ground),  a 
village  in  Perthshire,  on  the  Tay, 
noted  for  its  abbey,  where,  the  kings  of 
Scotland  used  to  be  crowned.  The 
coronation  stone  was  removed  to  West- 
minster Abbey  by  King  Edward  I., 
and  still  remains  there.    Pop.  1488. 

Selldrk,  the  county  town  of  Selkirk- 
shire, pleasantly  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow. 
At  Philiphaugh.  close  by  Selkirk,  the 
Marquess  of  Montrose  was  defeated  by 
the  Covenanters  in  1646.    Pop.  6090. 

SelldrkBhlre,  anciently  called ''  Et- 
trick Forest,"  is  a  small  inland  county, 
encompassed  by  the  counties  of  Edin- 
burgh, Bozburgh,  Dumfries,  and 
Peebles.  Area  267  sq.  m. ;  pop.  26,664. 
—The  surface  exhibits  a  continued 
succession  of  mountain  ranges  of  dif- 
ferent altitudes,  affording  excellent 
pasturage  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle 


and  flo^s  of  sheep  which  are  reared  ia 
the  county.  Between  the  hills  there 
are  narrow  and  well-waterad  yalleys 
of  great  fertility.  Hie  Twetd  and  tti 
tributaries,  the  Ettrick  and  the  Tamm, 
are  the  principal  streams.  The  Yamm 
has  prominently  attracted  the  notica 
of  poets,  and  is  referred  to  in  many  a 
Scottish  son^.  It  issues  from  the  east 
end  of  ^  Mfury'a  Loch,  near  the  W. 
boundary  of  the  county.  The  manvfln- 
tures  of  Selkirkshire  are  woolnipimiing 
and  the  mi^ng  of  tweeds,  tartans, 
shawls,  and  other  goods  tk  rimilar 
character,  extensively  carried  on  at 
GalaahMa  and  Selkirk.  Mango  Park, 
the  African  traveller,  and  James  Hogg, 
the  poet,  known  in  Uteratore  as  the 
"Ettrick  Shepherd,"  were  natives  of 
Selkirkshire. 

BhetQand.   S$e  Orkney. 

Shin,  liocli,  a  lake  in  Sufherland, 
about  16  miles  In  length  and  frmn  1  to 
2  in  breadth. 

Bkye,  one  of  the  largMt  of  the 
Western  Istes,  remarkable  for  its  lofty 
cliffs  and  spar  oave.  It  is  46  miles  in 
extreme  length,  and  94  miles  in  extreme 
breadth,  but  its  average  breadth  does 
not  exceed  14  miles;  in  some  i^aces  It 
is  only  8  miles  broad.  Fop.  1&88B.— 
87,  20  N.  6,20  W. 

Sorway,  a  firth  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  England  and  Scotland  tot 
upwards  of  60  miles. 

Bpey,  a  large  and  rapid  river,  whidi 
after  a  course  of  100  mUes  through  the 
counties  of  Inverness,  Banff,  and  Elgin, 
falls  into  the  Moray  Firth  at  Gar- 
mouth. 

StaTfa,  a  small  island  of  the  Hebri- 
des, on  the  W.  coast  of  Mull,  celefanted 
for  its  basaltic  columns  and  caverns. 
The  remarkable  cave,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Fingal,  is  66  feet 
high,  42  wide,  and  227  feet  long.- 66, 
28  N.  6, 20  W. 

Stew'arton,  a  manufi&ctnring  town 
in  Ayrshire,  on  the  Irvine.    Pop.  8180. 

Btinchar,  atin'shar,  a  river  in  Ayr- 
shire, which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Bal- 
lantrae. 

Stir'llng,  the  connty  town  of  Stir- 
lingshire, with  a  celebrated  ancient 
castle,  commanding  a  noble  prospect  of 
the  Forth.  It  was  a  fkvourite  resi- 
dence of  the  Scottish  kings.  Here,  in 
1297,  the  Scots  under  William  Wallace 
defeated  the  forces  of  King  Edward  I. 
of  England.  P.  16,012.-66, 8  N.  8, 66  W. 

BtirlingBhire,  a  county  forming  the 
border-land  between  the  Highlands 
and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.    It  is 
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bounded  on  the  N.  by  Perthshire;  on 
the  £.  by  the  Biver  Forth  and  Linlith- 
gowshire; on  the  8.  by  the  oonnties  of 
Lanark  land  Dumbarton;  and  on  the 
W.  by  Dumbartonshire.  Area  447  sq. 
m.;  pop.  112,443.  It  extends  almost 
across  the  isthmns  between  the  Firths 
of  Clyde  and  Forth.  In  the  W.  and 
N.W.  the  surface  is  mountainous,  the 
chief  elevation  being  Be»  Lomondf 
which  is  8192  feet  high.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  county  consists  of  the 
rich  alluvial  tracts  called  the  Carses  of 
Stirling  and  Falkirk.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Fariht  which  rises  in  Ben 
Lomond,  and,  crossing  the  countv,  ex- 
pands into  a  noble  estuary ;  the  (farron, 
which  gives  name  to.the  celebrated  iron- 
works on  its  N.  bank;  the  Baamoekt 
famous  in  connexion  with  the  memor- 
able battle  of  Bannockbum  fought  on 
its  banks  in  1514:  the  Kdvin,  which 
falls  into  tiie  Clyde ;  and  the  Endriek, 
which  flows  into  Lo^  Lonumd,  a  beau- 
tifully picturesque  lake  which  lies 
between  the  N.W.  parts  of  Dumbarton 
and  Stirling.  Minerals  of  various 
kinds  abound,  especially  coal  and  iron- 
stone. The  manufactures  are  impor- 
tant,  and  are  varied  in  character,  em- 
bracing carpets,  tweeds,  tartans,  win- 1 
ceys,  blankets,  serges,  chemical  pro- 
ducts, and  paper. 

Btoneha'ven,  a  seaport,  the  county 
town  of  Kincardineshire.  In  the  vici- 
nity are  the  extenAlve  ruins  of  Dun- 
nottar  Castle,  long  the  sMtt  of  the  Earls 
Marischal  of  Scotland.    Pop.  3967. 

Btom^oway,  a  seaport  in  the  island 
of  Lewis,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  its 
£.  coast,  with  a  considerable  trade  in 
the  white  and  herring  fisheries.  Pop. 
9693.-68, 11 N.  6, 17  W. 

Stranraer,  atran^mwr^,  a  seaport  of 
Wigtownshire,  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Ryan.  It  possesses  considerable  trade, 
and  has  an  excellent  harbour.    P.  6416. 

Btronmess'  (the  promontory  of  the 
corrent),  a  seaport  in  Pomona,  one  of 
the  Orkney  Islands.  Pop.  1705.— 58^ 
86  N.  8, 18  W. 

Batlx'^erland  (the  southern  land,  so 
called  by  the  Northmen  to  denote  the 
Imd  south  of  Caithness),  an  extensive 
county  in  the  N.  of  Scotland,  bounded 
ca  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  by  Ross  and  Cromarty  on  the 
8.;  the  North  Sea  on  the  S.E.;  and 
Cidtluiess  on  the  £.  Area  2028  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  ^870.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
eoanty  is  occupied  by  forests  and 
noontains.  Among  the  latter  mav  be 
■oted  Ben  More,  8278  feet;  Ben  Clibriff, 


3154  feet;  and  Ben  Hett,  2864  feet 
above  the  sea.  There  are  numerous 
lakes,  the  most  important  being  Lochs 
8hinf  Aaaynt^  Hope,  More,£lphin,Nav«r, 
and  LaoghaU.  The  rivers  are  also 
nimierous ;  the  principal  are  the  OOtA 
or  Oykill,  Fleet,  Brorct,  and  Helvudale, 
all  valuable  for  their  salmon  fishings. 
The  glens  and  hollows  between  the 
mountains  afford  excellent  pasture  for 
sheep  and  cattle.  A  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  area  is  under  cultivation, 
but  the  extent  of  arable  ground  is  being 
yearly  increased  by  the  successful 
efforts  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  in 
reclaiming  large  tracts  of  waste  land. 
Sheep  farming  is  the  main  pursuit. 
There  are  no  manufactures  except 
woollen  goods  made  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  minerals  embrace  granite, 
marble,  rock  crystals,  pebbles,  and  gar- 
nets. The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are 
important,  and  consist  chiefly  of  cod, 
ling,  mackerel,  lobsters,  and  herring. 

Tain,  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
burgh  and  seaport  in  Ross-shire,  on  the 
S.  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Dornoch.  Pop. 
of  royal  burgh  2221 ;  of  parliamentary 
burgh  1742.— 67,  61  N.  4, 8  W. 

Tan>etneBB',  a  cape  in  the  E.  of 
Roso-shire,  fcmned  by  the  Firths  of 
Cromarty  and  Dornoch.— 57,51  N.  8, 48 
W. 

Tay,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Scotland,  passes  through  Loch  Tay, 
and,  swelled  by  several  flue  streams, 
flows  by  Dunkeld  and  Perth,  after 
which  it  is  Joined  by  the  Earn,  expands 
into  a  firth,  and  near  Dundee  mingles 
with  the  North  Sea. 

Tay,  Ijooh,  a  beautiftil  lake  in 
Perthshire,  receiving  at  its  S.W.  ex- 
tremity the  united  stream  of  the 
Dochart  and  Lochy,  and  discharging 
its  waters  by  the  Tay.  It  is  about  16 
miles  long,  and  from  1  to  2  broad. 

Teitb,  a  tributary  of  the  Forth,  com- 
posed of  two  branches  which  unite  at 
Callander.  It  falls  into  the  Forth  at 
the  Bridge  of  Drip,  above  Stirling. 

TeMot,  a  beautiful  river,  which 
rises  on  tlie  borders  of  Dumfriesshire, 
and  joins  the  Tweed  at  Kelso. 

Thomlilll,  a  village  in  Dumfrles- 
sliire,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Nith. 
Pop.  1289. 

Thur'sc,  a  seaport  in  Caithness,  on 
the  estuary  of  the  river  Thurso.  Pop. 
4055.-58, 86  N.  3, 82  W. 

Tin'to,  or  Tin'took,  an  isolated  hill 
in  Lanarkshire,  rises  2386  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  1694  feet  above 
the  Clyde. 
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Tire•^  a  small  island,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  noted  for  its  beantiftil  marble. 
Pop.  2780.-66,  82  N.  6, 64  W. 

Tobermo'ry,  a  seaport  In  the  island 
of  Mull,  situated  near  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sound  of  Mull.  Pop. 
1200.-86,88N.  6,  1  W. 

Troon  (the  promontory),  a  seaport 
in  Ayrshire.    Pop.  2383. 

Tweed,  one  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  Scotland,  rises  in  Tweedsmnir,  on 
the  confines  of  Peeblesshire,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Clyde  and  Annan;  it 
pursues  an  easterly  course,  passing 
Peebles,  Abbotsford,  and  Melrose. 
Four  miles  below  Kelso,  it  becomes 
the  boundary  between  En^^land  and 
Scotland,  and  falls  into  the  North  Sea 
at  Berwick. 

nist,  wist,  North  and  Sonth,  two 
islands  of  the  Hebrides,  belonging  to 
Inverness-shire.  Pop.  of  N.  Uist,  3371 ; 
of  S.  Uist,  3825. 

Unst,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Shet- 
land Isles.    Pop.  2173. 

WhitOiom,  a  seaport  in  Wigtown- 
shire, on  the  Bay  of  Wigtown,  with  the 
ruins  of  a  cathedral,  on  or  near  the  site 
of  the  first  Christian  church  built  in 
Scotland.    Pop.  1663. 

Wick,  a  seaport,  the  county  town  of 
Caithness-shire,  at  the  month  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Scotch  herring-fishery.  Pop. 
8026.— 68,  24  N.  8, 6  W. 

Wig'town,  a  seaport,  the  county 
town  of  Wigtownshire.    Pop.  1722. 

Wig'town  Bay,  a  fine  bay  of  the 
Solway  Firth,  running  northward  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Wigtown  and 
Kirkcudbright. 

Wi(r'town8hlre,orWeBt  Galloway, 
a  maritime  county  in  the  S.W.  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  N.  by  Ayrshire;  E.  by 
Wigtown  Bay  and  the  river  Cree,  which 
separate  it  from  Kirkcudbright ;  S.  by 


the  Irish  Sea;  and  W.  bj  fh«  Irish 
Channel.  Area  486  aq.  m. ;  pop.  88,611. 
It  is  divided  into  three  districts :— the 
Bhinns,  or  "  the  peninsula,"  whieh  lies 
W.  of  Looh  Ryan  and  Luce  Bay;  the 
Maehers,  or  the  "  flat  country,"  between 
Wigtown  and  Luce  Bays;  and  the 
Moon,  which  includes  the  remainder 
of  the  county.  No  part  is  above  18 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  physical 
aspect  of  the  county  is  neither  striking 
nor  varied.  Its  snrfiice  is  irregular, 
but  its  most  elevated  part  is  not  above 
600  feet  high.  The  Or^  and  BiadeMoek 
are  the  chief  rivers,  both  partially 
navigable,  and  the  eouniv  contains  a 
number  of  small  lakes.  The  coasts  are 
indented  by  several  spadons  hays  and 
harbours,  such  as  Loch  Bif<m,  on  the 
N.W.,  which  extends  inland  about  9 
miles;  £Mee  Bag,  on  the  8.;  and  Wiif' 
toum  Bay,  on  the  £.  These  two  bavs 
form  remarkable  promontories — tne 
Burrow  Head  and  the  MuU  of  Oat' 
loway,  the  latter  being  the  most 
southerly  point  of  Scotland.  There 
being  no  mannfiutures  beyond  those 
required  for  local  purposes,  and  almost 
no  mining  operations,  agriculture  lathe 
principal  source  of  occupation.  In 
ancient  times  the  inhabitants  of  E.  and 
W.  Galloway  were  designated  the 
"  wild  @cots  of  Galloway,"  from  their 
savage  disposition,  and  Uieir  peculiar 
mode  of  warfare,  and  they  wero  so  eon* 
spicuous  for  their  daring  intrepidity 
and  heroism,  that  they  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  forming  the  van  in  eveiy 
battle  at  which  they  wera  present. 

Wrath,  Gape,  a  dangerous  promon- 
tory in  Sutherlandshiro,  the  N.W. 
point  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland.— 
68,  37  N.  6,  0  W. 

Yell,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
divided  from  mainland  by  Yell  Sound. 
Pop.  2629. 


IRELAND 

Is  bounded  N.,  W.,  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  E.  by  St 
George's  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  North  Channel.  It 
contains  32,447  square  miles.  The  population  in  1881  was 
5,160,000. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces, — Ulster,  Leinster, 
Connauglit,  Monster  ;~which  are  subdivided  into  32  coun- 
ties, viz. ; — 
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Ulster. 

Coanties.  Chief  Towns. 

Donegal Lifford,     Donegal,     Ballyehannon,     Letterkenny, 

Moville,  Bondoran. 

Londonderry Londonderry,  Coleraine,  Newtownlimavady. 

Antrim Belfast,    Carrickfergus,    Lisbnm,    Antrim,  Bally- 

mena,  Lame,  Portrush. 

Tyrone Omagh,  Dongannon,  Strabane,  Newtown-Stewart. 

Down Downpatrick,     Newry,    Dromore,    Newtownards, 

Donaghadee. 

Armagh Armagh,  Lurgan,  Portadown. 

Monaghan Monaghan,  Clones,  Carriokmacross. 

Fermanagh Enniskillen. 

Cavan Cavan,  Cootehill,  Belturbet. 

Leinsteb. 

Longford Longford,  Edgeworthstown,  Granard. 

Westmeath Mullingar,  Atnlone,  Kilbeggan,  Castlepollard. 

Meath Trim,  Mavan,  Kells. 

Louth Drogheda,  Dondalk,  Ardee,  Carlingford,  Greenore. 

Dublin i Dublin,  Balbriggan,  Kingstown,  Skerries. 

Wicklow Wicklow,  Arklow,  Rathdrum,  Bray,  Baltinglass. 

Kildare Naas,  Athy,  Eildare,  Newbridge,  Maynooth. 

King's  County Tullamore,  Philipstown,  Parsonstown,  Banagher. 

Queen's  County Maryborough,    Portarlington,  Mountrath,   Mount- 

mellick. 

Carlow Carlow,  Tullow. 

Kilkenny Kilkenny,  Callan,  Thomastown. 

Wexford. Wexford,  New  Koss,  Enniscorthy. 

CONNAUGHT. 

Leitrim Carrick-on-Shannon,  Manor-Hamilton. 

Sligo Sligo. 

Mayo Castlebar,  Ballinrobe,  Ballina,  Westport. 

Roscommon Roscommon,  Boyle,  Elphin. 

Galway Galway,  Loughrea,  Tuam,  Gort,  Ballinasloe,  Clifdcn. 

MUNSTER. 

Tipperaiy Clonmel,  Cashel,  Tipperanr,  Carrick-on-Suir,  Ros- 

crea,  Nenagh,  Thurles,  Cahir. 

Clare Ennis,  Kilrush,  Killaloo,  Ennistimon,  Kilkee. 

Limerick Limerick,  Rathkeale,  Newcastle. 

Kerry Tralee,  Dingle,  Killamey. 

Cork Cork,  Bandon,  Kinsale,  xoughal,  Mallow,  Fermoy, 

Queenstown,  Charleyille. 
Waterford Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Lismore,  Tallow. 

Islands. — Rathlln  Isle,  North  Isles  of  Arran,  Achil,  Clare 
Island,  South  Isles  of  Arran,  Valentia. 

Bays,  etc. — Belfast  Lough,  Bays  of  Strangford,  Dundrum, 
Carlingford,  Dundalk,  Dublin ;  Harbours  of  Wexford,  Water- 
ford,  Cork;    Bays  of  Dunmanus,  Bantry,  Kenmare,  Dln^l^, 
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Tralee,  Galway,  Clew,  Sligo,  Donegal ;  Lough  Swillj,  Longh 
Foyle. 

Capes.— MaliD  Head,  Fair  Head,  Howth  Head,  "Wicklow 
Head,  Carnsore  Point,  Cape  Clear,  Mizzen  Head,  Loop  Head, 
Slyne  Head,  Achil  Head,  Urris  Head. 

LalLes.— Neagh,  Erne,  Eillamej,  Allen,  Conn,  Mask, 
Corrib,  Ree,  Derg. 

Eivers.— Shannon,  Barrow,  Nore,  Boyne,  Liffey,  Slaney, 
Siiir,  Blackwater,  Lee,  Bandon,  Bann,  La^ill,  Moume,  Foyle. 

Mountains. — Moume,  Slieve  Bloom,  Wicklow,  Mac^illi- 
cuddy  Reeks,  Mangerton,  Mount  Nephin,  Croagh  Patrick. 

BEMABKS. 

Ireland  extends  from  51°  26'  to  56°  23^  N.  lat,  and  from  5*  24' 
to  10°  3(K  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length  is  280  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  180  miles. 

The  coasts  of  Ireland,  for  the  most  part  bold  and  rocky,  are  so 
much  indented  that  no  part  of  the  interior  is  more  than  50  miles 
distant  from  the  sea.  One-fourth  of  the  entire  surface  is  occupied 
by  a  central  limestone  plain,  with  hilly  or  mountainous  districts  all 
round,  except  at  the  bays  of  Dublin  and  Galway,  where  the  plain 
reaches  the  coast  This  plain  is  so  low  that  the  highest  point  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Galway  rises  only  320  feet  above  me  ocean-ley^ 
Great  part  of  the  limestone  is  covered  with  bog  averaging  25  feet  in 
depth ;  and  this  is  the  Bog  of  Allen,  of  which  Tullamore,  King's 
County,  may  be  taken  as  the  centre.  The  only  considerable  inter- 
ruption of  the  central  plain  is  formed  by  the  Slieve  Bloom  Moun- 
tains, which  run  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  King's  and 
Queen's  counties  into  Tipperary,  where  they  culminate  in  the 
Keeper,  2265  feet  The  drainage  of  the  plain  is  mostly  south- 
westward  by  the  Shannon,  the  longest  river  in  the  British  Isles, 
and  navigable  for  240  miles  to  Lough  Allen,  Leitrim.  All  the 
highest  mountains  in  Ireland  rise  towards  the  western  coast,  the 
highest  of  all  being  Cam  Tual,  3414  feet,  a  summit  of  the  Macgilli- 
cuddy  Reeks,  in  Kerry. 

Of  minerals,  the  marbles  of  Kilkenny,  Galway,  and  Donegal  are 
alone  known  as  Irish.  The  so-called  mountain-limestone,  uiough 
of  the  same  formation  as  that  which  in  England  is  rich  in  lead, 
yields  but  little  of  that  metal  in  Ireland.  Iron  is  mined  in  Antrim, 
but  there  is  not  much  of  it  to  mine ;  and  the  two  coal-fields,  that 
of  Kilkenny,  and  the  south-western  one,  which  is  most  worked  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  yield  coal  of  a  very  inferior 
description.  The  consequence  is  that  manufactures  are  limited, 
and  that  a  larger  population  has  accumulated  on  the  land  than  the 
land  can  employ  and  feed.  Irish  linens  are  produced  in  Ulster. 
Dublin  manufactures  poplin,  a  fabric  of  silk  and  worsted,  and 
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brews  porter  not  inferior  to  that  of  London.  But  the  main 
industry  is  agriculture ;  and  the  main  trade  of  Ireland  consists 
in  the  exportation,  and  that  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  of  cattle 
and  other,  a^cultural  produce,  and  in  the  importation  of  manu- 
factured articles  and  colonial  produce.  The  soil  is  superior  even 
to  that  of  England ;  but  the  extension  of  good  husbandry  is  limited 
by  the  poverty  of  the  small  farmers,  and  the  dropping  climate 
favours  grass  and  roots,  as  potatoes  and  turnips,  rather  than  grain 
and  fruit.  Irish  pork  and  nelfast  hams  are  in  repute ;  Cork  butter 
is  not  of  the  highest  quality,  because  of  defects  in  the  making. 

Recent  legislation  has  deferred  markedly  to  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  people.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
which  had  been  the  state  church  in  Ireland  since  the  reformation, 
was  naturally  disliked  by  the  great  majority,  because  the  great 
minority  were,  as^they  still  are,  Soman  CathoUcs.  Accordingly,  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1869,  that  church  was  disestab- 
lished and  disendowed  nrom  1st  January  1871>  and  there  is  now  no 
established  church  in  Ireland.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  at  the 
same  time  secularized,  so  as  to  be,  like  the  Queen's  Coll^e^  at  Belfast, 
Galway,  and  Cork,  unconnected  with  any  church  m  particular. 
Elementary  schools,  though  lesally  of  the  same  neutral  character, 
had  long  been  really  managed  oy  Eoman  Catholic  priests  wherever 
the  mass  of  the  pupils  belonged  to  Roman  Catholic  parents  ;  and,  in 
order  to  exercise  Uke  oontrol  over  the  higher  education,  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  have  founded  a  Roman  Catholic  University  in 
Dublin,  denouncing  the  state-supported  coUoges  as  "godless," 
because  rel^on  is  not  speciaUy  taught  in  them. 

It  is  partly  due  to  the  British  connexion  that  Ireland  is  traversed 
in  aXL  directions  by  excellent  roads ;  that  Dublin  is  united  te  the 
Shannon  b^  two  canals,  the  Grand  and  the  Royal,  cut  across  the 
central  plam ;  and  that  Loughs  Neagh  and  Erne  are  joined  by  the 
Ulster  canal.  Moreover,  the  taxation  was  kept  lighter  than  in 
Great  Britain,  and  lar^e  subsidies  were  granted  from  time  to  time 
out  of  the  Imperial  Excnequer.  'Meanwhue,  however,  the  negUgeuce 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  many  of  whom  were  absentees,  many  also 
really  poor,  and  the  improvidence  of  the  occupiers,  produced  their 
natural  result :  as  population  increased,  the  small  holdings  were 
divided  into  still  smaller,  until,  especially  in  the  west  and  south,  they 
could  neither  employ  nor  support  the  occupiers;  and  when,  in 
1845,  the  potato  crop  failed,  famine  ensued,  and  an  exodus  to 
America  commenced,  which,  from  1st  May  1851  to  31  st  December 
1881,  amounted  to  2,716,604.  The  bitter  feeling  which  the  emi- 
grants carried  with  them  passed  on  to  their  children,  and  is  directed 
against  the  British  government ;  so  that  the  American  Irish  are  now 
me  mainstay  of  discontent  in  Ireland  itself.  By  exceptional  legis- 
lation, the  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  Ireland  have  been  recently  placed 
in  so  advantageous  a  position  that  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
aie  clauning  similar  legislation  in  their  own  behalf ;  and,  to  relieve 
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the  overcrowded  districts,  both  migration  and  emigration  are  being 
promoted  at  goyemment  expense.  Notwithstanding  the  sympathy 
of  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  Irish  with  a  political  party  which 
aims  at  some  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  the  British 
government  counts  upon  a  policy  of  justice  and  generosity  to  win 
them  over.  And  could  an  end  be  made  of  impracticably  small 
holdings,  the  number  of  which  is  yearly  diminishing,  tiiere  would 
be  an  end  also  of  that  chronic  destitution,  congested  on  a  large  scale 
in  particular  districts,  which  keeps  alive  the  traditional  sense  of 
wrong. 

Continuous  quiet  is  the  one  thing  needed  for  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland.  Capital  would  then  flow  into  it  and  develop  its  resources, 
and  money-spending  tourists  would  be  attracted  to  the  picturesque 
county  Wicklow  and  the  lakes  of  Eillamey,  the  cliffs  of  Kilkee  and 
Moher  in  county  Clare,  the  wilds  of  Connemara  and  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, Antrim.  These  attractive  sites  labour  under  the  disadvantage 
of  Deing  comparatively  isolated,  so  that  they  can  be  reached  in  suc- 
cession only  oy  long  journeys  through  uninteresting  country ;  but 
many  would  find  compensation  in  the  cheeriness  and  warm-healrted- 
ness  of  the  natives,  in  whose  conversation  sprightliness  answers  to  the 
proverbial  eloquence  of  Irish  orators.  In  the  population  of  Ulster, 
which  far  surpasses  the  other  provinces  in  respect  of  manufactures, 
there  is  a  large  admixture  of  Scotch  blood,  and  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  Christianity  has  a  large  following ;  there,  acconUngly,  the 
sprightliness  of  the  Celt  alternates  with  the  sedateness  of  the  &aon, 
or  is  modified  by  it. 

EXEBOISEa 

How  is  Ireland  bounded?  What  is  its  extent  in  square  miles?  Into 
how  manv  provinces  is  it  divided  ?  How  many  oonnties  do  tiiey  eon- 
tain  ?  What  are  the  counties  in  Ulster  ?  In  Leinster  ?  In  Connaught  ? 
In  Munster  ?  Name  the  principal  towns  in  Donegal,  in  Londonderry,  in 
Antrim,  etc. 

Name  the  principal  islands  of  Ireland.  Name  its  baj]s.  Name  its 
capes.  Name  the  principal  lakes.  Name  the  principal  rivers.  Name 
the  principal  mountains.  Where  is  Dingle,  Colerame,  Downpatridc, 
Sligo,  Navan,  Enniskillen,  Ennis,  Youghal,  Toam,  Tndee,  Maryborough, 
Mullingar,  Athy,  Dundalk?  etc. 

Where  is  8Iyne  Head,  Killamey  Lakes,  Lough  Swilly,  Urris  Head, 
Malin  Head,  Lough  Allen,  Lough  Derg?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Ireland  situated  ? 
What  are  its  greatest  length  and  breadth?  Of  what  nature  at  the  sur- 
face, and  below  it,  in  the  central  plain  ?  At  what  two  bays  does  the 
plain  reach  the  sea,  and  what  is  the  height  of  the  summit-level  between 
these  bays  ?  What  town  may  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  the  bog  of 
Allen?  What  mountains  interrupt  the  level  of  the  central  plain? 
What  is  notable  about  the  Shannon  in  itself,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
central  plain  ?  On  what  side  of  the  central  plain  are  the  highest  moun- 
tains found  ?  Give  the  name,  height,  and  whereabouts  of  the  highest 
mountain  in  Ireland. 

What  counties  yield  Irish  marble?    What  difference  is  there  between 
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the  mountain-limestone  of  Ireland  and  that  of  England  ?  Where  and  of 
what  quality  are  the  two  coal-fields  of  Ireland?  Which  province  is 
the  seat  of  the  liqen  manufacture?  For  what  two  articles  is  Dublin 
famous?  Of  what  nature  are  the  chief  exports  and  imports  of  Ireland? 
What  kind  of  agricultural  produce  is  favoured  bv  the  climate?  What 
is  said  of  Belfiust  hams  and  Cork  butter  respectively  ? 

When  and  wh;^  was  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  dis- 
established and  disendowed?  In  what  three  towns  do  Queen's  Colleges 
exist?  Why  does  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  call  them  ** godless"? 
Under  whose  management  have  most  of  the  elementary  schools  naturally 
fallen? 

Name  the  three  great  canals  of  Ireland,  and  trace  their  courses. 
Account  for  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  a  livelihood  in  the  west 
and  south.  What  led  to  the  ^eat  exodus  of  the  Irish  to  America? 
How  many  millions  emigrated  m  the  course  of  thirW  years?  Mention 
A  fact  showing  that  recent  Land  Acts  have  placed  Irish  occupiers  of 
the  soil  in  verv  favourable  circumstances.  What  keeps  alive  the  tradi- 
tional sense  of  wrong  ? 

How  would  order  and  quiet  further  the  prosperitv  of  Ireland  ?  What 
five  counties  ofier  what  attractions  to  tourists  ?  Under  what  disadvantage 
does  the  tourist  labour  in  Ireland?  What  pleasing  charaoteristio  does 
he  meet  with  in  the  natives?  Wherein  does  the  population  of  Ulster 
dififer  from  that  of  the  other  provinces? 

DESCBIPTIVE  TABLE. 


Aohll,  an  island  80  miles  in  drenitf 
belonging  to  the  county  of  Mayo,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel.   Fop.  5060. 

Ach'^ll  Head,  a  promontory  forming 
the  W.  point  of  Achil  Island.— 63*'  68' 
N.  lat.  10'  14'  W.  long. 

Al'len,  liough,  an  expanse  of  the 
Shflimon,  in  the  county  of^Leitrim. 

An'trim  (the  ford  at  the  alder  trees), 
a  town  in  the  above  county,  at  the 
N.E .  extremity  of  Lough  Neagh.  Pop. 
1647. 

An'trim,  a  maritime  county  in  the 
province  of  Ulster.  The  river  Lagan 
separates  it  from  Down,  and  the  Bann 
from  Londonderry;  on  the  N.  is  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  E.  the  North 
Channel.  Area  1164  sq.  m.;  pop. 
^1,943.  Near  the  coast  the  sniface 
ia  elevated,  declining  towards  the 
8.W.,  where  much  of  the  soil  is  boggy. 
In  the  hilly  region  iron  ore  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  principal 
bays  are  Belfaat  Lough  and  Lame  Lovgh. 
In  the  S.w.  is  the  extensive  lake 
called  Lough  Neagh,  the  water  of  which 
Is  remarkable  for  its  petrifying  quality. 
The  famous  CHanfe  Causeway,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  columnar 
basalt  in  Europe,  is  on  the  N.  coast. 
The  chief  industry  of  Antrim  is  the 
iminafacturin^  of  linen  an4  cotton. 


Ardee',  an  ancient  town  in  Louth, 
on  the  Dee.    Pop.  2622. 

Arklow,  a  seaport  in  Wicklow,  on 
the  Avoca.    Pop.  4777. 

Armagh,  ar-ma',  a  coanty  in  the  S.E. 
of  Ulster.  It  is  surrounded  by  Tyrone, 
Lough  Neagh,  Down,  Louth,  and 
Monaghan.  Area  612  sq.  m.:  pop. 
163,177.  In  the  S.W.  the  surface  is 
mountainous,  the  Slieve-QulUon  rising 
to  the  height  of  1893  feet  above  the 
sea;  elsewhere  the  country  is  flat 
and  undulating,  with  a  considerable 
extent  of  bog.  The  county  is  well 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Oallan  and 
the  Blaekwater.  The  Newry  Canal 
skirts  the  county  on  the  E.  The 
population  combine  agricultural  pur- 
suits with  the  weaving  of  cotton  and 
linen. 

Armagh^  the  capital  of  the  above 
county,  and  at  one  time  the  metropolis 
of  Ireland.  Pop.  10,070.-64, 21  N.  6, 
40  W. 

Ar'ran,  North  Isles  of,  a  group  on 
the  W.  coast  of  DonegaL—Sonth  Isles 
of,  a  group  at  the  entrance  of  Galway 
Bay,  containing  many  interesting  re- 
mains of  the  forts,  churches,  and 
houses  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Ireland. 

Askeaton,    ai-Tia'ion^    ^w    mv^X^xA. 
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town  ia  Limerick,  at  the  Jnnetioii  of 
the  Shannon  and  Deel.    Fop.  881. 

Ath'hoj  (the  yellow  ford),  a  town  in 
Meath.    Pop.  748. 

Athlone^  a  town  on  the  Shannon, 
partly  in  Westmeath  and  partly  in 
Roscommon.  Pop.  6600.— 58;  96  N.  7, 
64  W. 

Athy',  a  town  of  Kildare,  Interseeted 
by  the  Barrow.  Pop.  4181w*^,  0  N.  6, 
«W. 

Angh'Mm,  a  village  In  Galway, 
memorable  for  the  signal  victory  gained 
by  General  Oinckle  over  the  forces  of 
James  II.  in  1691,  which  decided  the 
fitte  of  Ireland.    Pop.  767. 

Bagenalstown,  bagr'neaa-town,  a  town 
in  Garlow,  on  the  Barrow.    Pop.  2141. 

Balbrig'gui,  a  seaport  in  the  county 
of  Dahlin,  noted  for  the  manufiicture  of 
imitation  silk  stockings  of  very  fine 
textore.    Pop.  2443. 

BaUi'na,  a  town  in  Mayo,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  river  Moy,  over  which 
is  a  bridge  of  16  arches,  which  unites 
it  to  the  town  of  Ardnaree.   Pop.  6760. 

Ballinasloe',  a  town,  partly  in  Gal- 
way, partly  in  Roscommon,  famous  for 
a  large  cattle  Mr.    Pop.  4772. 

Ballixixobe%  a  town  in  Mayo.  Pop. 
2286. 

Ballyoas'tle,  a  seaport  in  Antrim, 
in  the  vicinity  of  romantic  scenery  and 
extensive  coal-mines.  Pop.  1932.-66, 
12  N.  6, 16  W. 

Ball3rme''xia,  a  town  in  Antrim,  on 
the  Maine,  with  a  considerable  Ihien 
trade.    Pop.  8883. 

Ballymo'^ney,  a  town  in  Antrim, 
with  good  markets.    Pop.  8049; 

Baily8han'no2i,.a  seoport  in  Done- 
gal, beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  flowing  out  of  Lough  Erne. 
Pop.  2840.— 64, 80  N.  8, 10  W. 

Bal'timore,  a  seaport  in  Cork,  with 
an  excellent  harbour. 

Bal^tinglaas,  a  town  in  Wicklow,  in 
a  beautiful  vale  on  the  Slaney,  with 
extensive  woollen  and  linen  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  1161. 

Banagher,  ban'ct-her,  a  town  in 
King's  County,  on  the  Shannon.  Pop. 
1192. 

Ban'l)ridge,  a  town  in  Down,  on  the 
Bann,  with  a  considerable  linen  trade. 
Pop.  6609. 

Ban^don,  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  situated  on  the  river  Bandon, 
which  foils  into  the  sea  at  Kinsale. 
Pop.  6949.— 61, 45  N.  8.  42  W. 

Ban'gor,  a  town  in  Down,  on  Belfast 
Lough,  the  site  of  a  monastery  famous 
In  the  Dark  Ages.    Pop.  2660. 


Baam,  a  river  vhieh  rises  in  Down, 
passes  throogh  Longh  Meagh,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  4  ndles  below  Cole- 
raine. 

Ban'^try  Bay,  a  fine  bay  in  the  eoonty 
<^  Cork,  80  mues  long  and  from  4  to  6 
broad.  Here,  in  1796,a  body  of  French 
troops  eflbcted  a  landing  bat  were 
taken  prisoners. 

Ban'try,  a  sesport  in  the  eomt^  of 
Cork,  at  the  head  of  Bantry  Bay. 
Pop.  2639.— 51, 41  N.  9, 27  W. 

sar'row,  a  river  in  Leinster,  which 
rises  in  Queen's  County,  separatssthat 
county  and  Kilkenny  on  the  W.  from 
Kildsxe,  Carlow,  and  Wexford  on  the 
£. :  and,  after  receiving  the  Noze  and 
Suir,  fiJOLs  into  Waterford  harboor. 

Belfast^ ,  a  flonrishing  seaport,  and 
the  oonnty  town  of  Antrim,  m  <3io 
head  of  Belfast  Longh,  with  extensive 
mannfikctures  <^  linen  and  eotton,  and 
a  great  export  trade.  Here  is  one  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges.  Pop.  20&122.— 
54,%N.5,66W. 

Belfrtst'  Iioo^,  or  Oarriokfer'gas 
Bay,  an  estuaiy  at  the  month  of  the 
Lagan,  on  the  £.  coast  of  Antrim, 
affording  safe  anchorage  for  shipping. 

BeltTurHMt,  a  town  in  Cavan,  on  we 
Erne,  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  linen 
manufiactnres.    Pop^  1807. 

Besalnrook,  a  town  in  Armagh,  with 
large  spinning-mills  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood.    Pop.  8126. 

Birr.    ^Sm  PanKmstown. 

Blackrook',  a  town  in  the  coanty  of 
Dublin,  a  celebrated  sea-bathing  plaee, 
with  many  fine  villas.  Pop.  8909.— 58, 
18  N.  6, 13  W. 

Black^pwter,  a  river  which  rises 
on  the  borders  of  Kerry,  and,  fiowing 
through  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Watorford,  enters  the  sea  at  Youg^ial 
Bay. 

Boyle,  a  town  in  Roscommon,  plea- 
santly situated  on  a  stream  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  2994. 

Boyne,  a  river  whidi  rises  in  Kil- 
dare, and,  flowing  through  Meath,  falls 
into  the  sea  below  Dn^hinda.  This 
river  is  famous  for  the  decisive  battle 
in  which  William  III.  defeated  the 
troops  of  James  II.  in  1690. 

Bray,  a  seaport  in  Wicklow.  Pop. 
6536.-63, 12  N.  6, 8  W. 

Bundo^ran,  a  village  in  Donegal, 
on  Donegal  Bay;  it  is  the  principal 
watering-place  on  the  N.W.  coast. 
Pop.  703. 

Ce/bir,  a  town  in  Tipperary,  on  ttie 
Sttir,  with  themins  of  an  ancient  castle 
and  abbey.    Pop.  2469. 
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OalOan,  a  town  io  Kilkenny,  on 
King's  River,  once  ft  place  of  import- 
ftnce.    Pop.  J^40. 

Gappo<ialxi^  an  ancient  town  in 
the  county  of  watorford,  on  the  Black- 
water.    Fop.  1656. 

GarUngford,  a  town  in  Louth,  on 
Carlingford  Bay.    Pop.  727. 

Oaningfbrd  Bay,  a  fine  haven  in 
Louth,  having  20  fietthoms  of  water, 
but  beset  by  dangerous  rocks. 

Carlow,  a  small  inland  county  in 
Leinster,  surrounded  by  Kildare,  wick- 
low,  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  and  Queen's 
county.  Area  846  sq.  m. ;  pop.  46,668. 
The  country  adjoining  WicUow  and 
Wezlbrd  is  hilly  in  character,  Mbmtt 
Leinster,  in  the  S.E.,  attaining  the 
height  of  2604  feet.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Slaney  and  Barrow.  Carlow  is 
essentially  an  agricultural  county. 

Carlow,  the  county  town  of  Gar- 
low,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Barrow. 
Pop.  7186.->62, 61  N.  6,  54  W. 

Oam'sore  Point,  in  Wexford,  the 
S.E.  point  of  Ireland^— 62,  11  M.  6, 28 
W. 

OazzlokflBr'gas,  a  seaport  in  An- 
trim, on  Belfast  Lough.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  and  has  a  strong 
castle,  situated  on  a  rock  projecting 
into  the  sea.  Pop.  10,009.-64,  48  N. 
6,49W. 

Garrickfer'gcui  Bay.  See  Belfttet 
Iiongh. 

OarrlokmaorosB',  a  town  in  Mon- 
aghan.    Pop.  2002. 

Car^ok-on-Sfaan'tion,  the  county 
town  of  Leitrim.    Pop.  1884. 

Oar^ck-on-Snir,  a  town  in  Tlp- 
perary,  with  extensive  woollen  manu- 
Iftctnres.    Pop.  6683. 

Oash^el  (from  Irish  caiseal,  a  circular 
stone  fort),  a  city  in  Tipperary,  and  an 
ancient  episcopal  see.  It  lies  at  the 
foot  of  a  remarkable  eminence  called 
the  Bock  of  Cashel,  rising  abruptly 
fi-om  the  plain,  and  crowned  with  the 
ruins  of  a  cathedral  and  other  ancient 
buildings.  Here,  in  1172,  a  council 
was  held  which  decreed  that  the  Irish 
Church  should  be  reformed  on  the 
model  of  the  English  Church.  Pop. 
a»61. 

Oastlebar',  the  county  town  of  Mayo, 
with  considerable  trade,  particularly  in 
Bnens.    Pop.  8866. 

Castleblay^ney,  a  town  in  Mon- 
aghan,  in  a  beautiftil  district.  Pop. 
1810. 

Oaafle-Ooxtt'er,  a  handsome  town 
ia  Kilkenny,  with  a  great  trade  in  coals 
tad  butter.    Pop.  1182. 


Castle-Pol'lard,  a  town  in  West- 
meath.    Pop.  862. 

Oar'an,  an  inland  county  in  Ulster, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Fermanagh  and 
Monaghan;  on  the  E.  t^  Monaghan 
and  Meath ;  on  the  8.  by  Meath,  West- 
meath,  and  Longford;  and  on  the  W. 
by  Leitrim.  Area  746  sq  m.;  pop. 
129,476.  The  county  is  mountainous 
on  the  borders,  especially  in  the  N., 
enclosing  an  open  country  interspersed 
with  bog.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Wood/ord  and  Upper  Bme.  Lakes 
are  numerous,  and  several  of  them  are 
highly  picturesque.  The  minerals 
found  embrace  coal,  iron,  copper,  and 
lead.  There  is  a  numbw  of  minentl 
springs,  of  which  Stoanlibar  is  the  most 
celebrated.  Agricultural  industry  em- 
ploys the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 

dayman,  the  county  town  of  Cavan, 
situated  on  a  small  stream  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  8060. 

Oharlevllle,  ^arVvU,  a  town  in  Cork. 
Pop.  2266. 

Glare,  an  island  at  the  month  of 
Clew  Bay,  off  the  coast  of  Mavo. 

Glare  (a  level  piece  of  land),  a  mail- 
time  county  In  the  N.  of  Munstw, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Galway  Bay 
andGalway;  on  the  £.  and  B.  by  the 
Shannon,  which  separates  it  from  Tip- 
peraiT,  Limerick,  and  Kerry;  and  on 
the  w.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area 
1294  sq.  m. ;  pop.  141,457.  The  surface 
is  diversified  with  mountain,  valley, 
stream,  and  lake.  In  the  E.  are  the 
Irichiquin,  SUeve-BaughtOf  and  JSlieve- 
Bamagh  Mountains;  and  in  the  W.  is 
Mowtt  CaUan,  The  county  possesses 
alxrat  100  small  lakes.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Shannon  and  tiie  Fergtis, 
The  coast  is  rocky,  and  in  some  places 
exhibits  bold  precipitous  cliffs  400  feet 
high ;  it  is  indented  with  several  bays, 
the  largest  being  that  of  lAacannor, 
The  minerals  embrace  coal,  iron,  lead, 
and  manganese.  There  are  marble 
and  slate  quarries,  and  many  chaly- 
beate springs.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
cattle,  sheep,  com,  and  provisions. 

Glare  (the  town  on  the  plain),  a  town 
in  Mayo.    Pop.  1819. 

Clear,  Gape,  a  promontory  in  the  8. 
of  Cape  Clear  Island,  off  the  coast  of 
Cork,  about  six  miles  from  the  main- 
land, and  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse. 
—61,  26  N.  9, 29  W. 

Glew  Bay,  a  bay  in  Mayo,  12  miles 
long  and  7  broad. 

Glif  den,  a  seaport  town  in  Gkilway, 
on  an  inlet  of  Ardbear  harbour.  Pop. 
129r. 
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Ologher,  lcJo*h«r  (a  stony  place),  an 
ancient  city  in  Tyrone,  formerly  the 
seat  of  a  bishop— now  reduced  to  a 
straggling  village.    Pop.  226. 

Clonakil'ty,  a  thriving  town  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  with  a  great  trade  in 
linens.    Pop.  8676. 

Clones,  a  town  in  Monaghan,  with 
some  interesting  antiquities.  Pop.  2216. 
—6i,  12  N.  7, 18  W. 

Olonmel",  the  connty  town  of  Tip- 
perary,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Suir. 
Pop.  9326.-62,  21  N.  7,  41  W. 

Olontarf ,  a  township  in  the  county 
of  Dublin,  8  miles  E.N.E.  of  Dublin 
City.    Pop.  4210. 

Cfloyne,  a  town  in  Cork,  and  a 
bishop's  see,  united  to  that  of  Cork  and 
Ross.    Pop.  1126. 

Oolerame,  kol-rain',  a  town  in  Lon- 
donderry, on  the  Bann,  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  linen.  Pop.  6694. — 
65, 8  N.  6, 48  W. 

Oonn,  a  lake  of  considerable  extent 
in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

Oon^nan^t,  a  province  in  the  W. 
of  Ireland.  It  continued  a  distinct 
kingdom  till  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
of  England.  It  is  still  the  rudest  and 
most  unimproved  part  of  Ireland. 
Pop.  821,667. 

Coxmema'ra  (bays  of  the  sea),  a 
district  occup3ring  the  W.  portion  of 
Gal  way;  it  is  subdivided  into  Conne- 
mara  Proper,  Jar  Connaught,  and 
Joyce  Country. 

CookB'town,  a  town  in  Tyrone, 
with  good  markets.    Pop.  3870. 

Oootehill%  a  town  in  Cavan,  with 
excellent  linen  markets.    Pop.  1789. 

Cork,  the  largest  and  most  southerly 
county  of  Ireland.  It  is  bounded  on  its 
landward  sides  by  Kerry,  Limerick, 
Tlpperary,  and  Waterford.  Area  2885 
sq.  m.;  pop.  496,607.  The  W.  part  of 
the  county  Is  mountainous;  the  N.  and 
E.  parts  are  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
coast  is  indented  with  numerous  bays, 
the  principal  being  Bantry^  Dunmanus, 
ClonakiUy,  KinaaUf  Cork  Harbour,  and 
Toughal.  Off  the  coast  are  several 
islands,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  Cape  Clear  and  Whiddy.  The  chief 
rivers  which  water  the  county  are  the 
SlackwcUer,  Lee,  and  Bandon.  Iron, 
copper,  and  limestone  are  the  principal 
minerals.  Cork  is  mainly  an  agricul- 
tural county,  but  the  fisheries  along 
the  coast  form  a  valuable  branch  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  copper-mines  at  AUa- 
haU  employ  about  2000  hands. 

Cork,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  is  an  important  city,  at  the 


mouth  of  the  Lee,  on  one  of  the  safest 
and  finest  harbours  in  Europe.  It 
possesses  great  trade,  particularly  in 
the  export  of  grain  and  all  kinds  of 

S revisions.    Here  is  one  of  the  Qneen's 
Colleges.    Pop.  104,486.-61,  65  N.  8; 
26  W. 

Oor'rib,  a  beautiful  lake  in  Galway, 
24  miles  long  and  about  4  broad, 
studded  with  islands. 

Oove.    See  Qneenstown. 

Oroagh  Faniok,  crogh  patfriek,  a 
mountain  in  Mayo,  on  the  S.E.  oi 
Clew  Bay,  2660  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Derg,  Iion^  a  lake  formed  by  the 
expanse  of  the  Shannon,  separaUng 
Galway  and  Clare  from  T^perary,  18 
miles  long  and  4  broad.— AnoUier  lake 
in  Donegal,  a  ikmed  religions  |dl- 
grimage  of  the  Boman  Catholics. 

Der'ry.    See  Iiondondezry. 

Din'gle,  a  seaport  in  Kerry,  on 
Dingle  Bay,  the  most  westerly  town  in 
Ireland.  Pop.  1833.— 62,  9  N.  10, 
16  W. 

Dona^hadee,  <2oii-a-JUHi««',a  seaport 
in  Down,  on  tiie  Irish  Channel,  21 
miles  distant  from  Fortpatiiek  in 
Scotland.  Pop.  1861.-64^  88  H.  6, 
33  W. 

Donegal',  a  large  maritime  county 
in  the  N.  of  Ireland.  Its  landward 
boundaries  are  Londonderry,  Tyrone, 
Fermanagh,  and  Leitrim.  Area  1866 
sq.  m.;  pop.  206,036.  The  surface  is 
mountainous  and  boggy.  Lakes  are 
numerous,  but  small;  in  the  largest, 
Lough  Derg,  is  the  island  called  8t 
PatrieJt^a  Purgatory,  a  celebrated  place 
of  Roman  Catholic  pilgrimage.  The 
connty  is  watered  by  many  unimportant 
rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
FoyU  and  the  Smlly.  Lough  FoyU, 
Lough  Swilly,  Sheephaven,  Guyharra 
Bay,  Donegal  Bay,  and  a  number  of 
other  inlets,  indent  the  coast,  off  which 
are  numerous  small  islands,  17  of 
which  are  inhabited.  The  largest  is 
North  Arran.  The  occupations  are 
mainly  agricultural,  but  a  linen  trade 
is  also  carried  on,  of  which  JSaphoe  is 
the  centre,  and  many  of  the  female 
population  are  engaged  in  working 
muslin  for  the  Belfast  and  Glasgow 
manufacturers. 

Donegal%  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  fine  old  castle.    Pop.  1416. 

Doneraile^  a  town  in  tiie  connty  of 
Cork,  seated  on  the  Aubeg;  the  scenery 
in  the  vicinity  is  much  admired.  Pop. 
120a 
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Down,  a  county  in  the  S.E.  of 
Ulster;  it  lies  to  the  S.  of  Antrim, 
haying  Armagh  as  its  W.  boundary, 
and  the  Irish  Sea  on  the  S.  and  E. 
Area  967  eq.  m.;  pop.  272,107.  The 
Burfiice  is  hilly,  rising  into  mountains 
in  the  8.,  the  highest  being  Sliev§- 
Donardf  which  has  an  elevation  of  2796 
feet.  The  river  Laaan  skirts  the 
county  on  the  N.  and  the  Bann  on  the 
W.  On  the  coast  are  Belfast  Lough, 
Stranqfcrd  Lough  (which  penetrates 
inland  about  16  miles),  Dundrum  Bay, 
and  Carlingford  Lough.  Einen  is  the 
staple  manufifbture  of  the  county.  The 
fisheries  off  the  coast  are  important, 
and  employ  about  4000  or  6000  hands. 

DownpaVriok,  the  county  town  of 
I>own,  the  see  of  the  bishop  of  Down, 
Connor,  and  Dromore— celebrated  as 
the  place  of  8t  Patrick's  interment. 
Pop.  8901.-64,  20  N.  6, 48  W. 

Dxo^eda,  dro^heda,  a  seaport,  and 
the  county  town  of  Louth,  intersected 
by  the  Boyne.  In  1649  it  was  stormed 
by  Cromwell,  who  made  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  Pop. 
12,297.-^  44  U.  6, 20  W. 

Dromore',  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Down,  formeriy  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
Pop.  2491. 

Dnb^lin,  the  metropolitan  county  of 
Ireland.  It  is  bounded  on  tbe  landward 
sides  by  Meath,  Kfldare,  and  Wicklow ; 
and  on  the  E.  is  open  to  the  Irish  Sea. 
Area  854  sq.  m.;  pop.  418,910.  Its 
surfifu^  is  mostly  a  rich,  well-cultivated, 
level  plain ;  but  at  the  6.  boundary  it  rises 
into  a  range  of  elevated  hills,  the  loftiest 
of  which,  Kippure,  is  2478  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  only  river  of  note  is  the 
Liffejf.  By  means  of  the  Grand  and  the 
Boyal  (7ana2«  communication  is  effected 
between  Dublin  and  the  Shannon. 
Along  tbe  coast  are  several  inlets  of 
the  sea,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  Dublin  Bay.  Not  far  from  the  shore 
are  Lambay  I$land,  IrelancPs  Eye,  and 
a  number  of  islets.  Dublin  has  more 
variety  of  manufs.  than  any  other 
county  in  Ireland,  but  they  are  gener- 
allyaueh  as  are  for  home  requirements. 
The  produce  of  the  Dublin  breweries 
and  Balbriggan  hosiery  works  are, 
however,  luigely  exported.  The  fish- 
eries afford  a  considerable  source  of 
income  to  the  villagers  along  the 
coast 

DnbliB,  tbe  capital  of  Ireland,  beau- 
tifhlly  situated  on  the  Liflfey.  Its 
general  elegance,  and  the  magnificence 
of  its  cathedral  and  public  buildings, 
tank  it  among  the  finest  cities  in 


Europe.     Fop.  249,602.-68,  28  N.  6, 
20  W. 

Dublin  Bay,  a  spacious  bav  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Liffey,  about  a  mile  below 
Dublin. 

Dundalk,  durt'dawkf^  a  seaport  in 
Louth,  on  Dundalk  Bay.  Here  is  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  cambric. 
At  Fagher,  near  this  town,  Edward 
Bruce,  brother  of  the  king  of  Scotland, 
and  himself  crowned  king  of  Ireland, 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  English 
in  ISia    Pop.  ll,918.->54, 0  N.  6, 28  W. 

Dundalk  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Irish 
Channel  on  the  coast  of  Louth.  At 
higb  water  it  is  a  considerable  harbour, 
but  at  low  water  it  is  almost  dry. 

Dundrum^  a  capacious  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Down. 

Dungan'^on,  a  town  in  Tyrone,  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  O'Neills,  kings 
of  Ulster.    Pop.  4064. 

Dungar'yan,  a  town  in  Waterford, 
situated  on  Dungarvan  Bay,  much  re- 
sorted to  for  sea-bathing.    Pop.  6806. 

Dunman'us  Bay,  a  spacious  haven 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  S.  of  Bantry  Bay. 

Dunman^way,  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley 
on  the  Bandon.    Pop.  2049. 

Udge^worthstown,  a  town  in  Long^ 
ford,  distinguished  as  the  residence  of 
the  popular  authoress,  Maria  Edge- 
worth.    Pop.  842. 

Xrphin,  a  market  town  in  Roscom- 
mon, near  which  Oliver  Goldsmith  was 
bom.    Pop.  997. 

Xn'nis,  the  county  town  of  Clare,  on 
the  Fergus,  which  here  becomes  navi- 
gable by  large  boats.  Its  abbey  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  island.  Pop.  6307. 
52, 68  N.  8, 67  W. 

Xinniscor'thy,  a  town  in  Wexford, 
on  the  Slaney.    Pop.  5666. 

BnniBkUlen,  the  county  town  of 
Fermanagh,  delightfully  sitaated  on 
an  island  in  Lough  Bme.    Pop.  6712. 

ffinnisti'^mon,  a  town  in  Glare,  on 
the  Oyna,  with  a  good  export  trade  in 
com.    Pop.  1831. 

Bme,  liough,  a  beautiful  lake  in 
Fermanagh,  studded  with  numerous 
islands.  It  consists  of  two  basins,  the 
larger  of  which  extends  upwards  of  20 
miles  by  12. 

Bme,  Biver,  rises  in  Longford, 
crosses  the  county  of  Cavan,  passes 
through  Lough  Erne,  and  flows  into 
Donegal  Bay. 

Byrecourt,  air^hort,  a  town  in  Gal- 
way,  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  Fop. 
668. 

Fair  Head,  a  promontory  in  Atktevm, 
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686  feet  abore  the  Ma.  It  is  oompoaed 
of  basaltic  pillars,  somo  of  them  280 
feet  in  height,  the  largest  yetdiscovered 
in  any  part  of  the  world. — 66,  14  N. 
6,9  W. 

7erxnanagh,  fer-tnan^ah^  an  inland 
county  in  Ulster,  enclosed  by  Donegal, 
Tyrone,Monaghan,Cavan,and  Leitrim. 
Area  714  sq.  m. ;  pop.  84^9.  The  sar- 
face  generally  presents  a  succession  of 
abrupt  eminences  of  slight  elevation ; 
in  the  £.  and  W.  it  is  mountainous. 
The  most  attractive  feature  In  the 
scenery  of  Fermanagh  is  Lough  Erne, 
vhich  extends  from  one  eztremitv  of 
the  county  to  the  other.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lough  Erne, 
the  former  extending  from  WaUUbHdge 
to  EnniskiUen,  the  county  town,  and  the 
latter  from  EnniakUlen  to  Rotear,  where 
its  waters  contract  and  form  the  river 
Erne.  JPermanagh  is  mainly  an  agri- 
cultural eoonty,  only  about  an  el^th 
of  its  population  being  employed  fn 
mnnufactures  and  tradra.  Butter  is 
extensively  exported. 

Fermor^i  <^  town  in  Cork,  on  the 
Blackwater,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  18  arches.    Pop.  6464. 

Feth^ard,  a  town  in  Tipperary;  it 
was  in  former  times  fortified  and  but* 
rounded  by  walls.    Pop.  1906. 

Foyle,  a  river  in  Ulster,  which,  after 

Sassing  Londonderry,  expands  into  a 
ne  bay,  called  Lough  Foyle,  16  miles 
long  and  9  broad. 

Q-al'way,  a  large  maritime  county 
in  Connaught ;  it  is  bounded  landward 
by  the  counties  of  Mayo,  Roscommon, 
King's  County,  Tipperary,  and  Clare ; 
and  seaward  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Area  2447  sq.  m.;  pop.  242,006.  Lough 
Corrib  divides  the  c^nty  into  two  dis- 
tricts, named  resi>ectively  the  Etut  and 
the  West.  The  £.  district  is  level,  and 
to  a  large  extent  arable,  but  it  contains 
also  much  bog.  The  W.  district,  called 
ConnevMira  and  Joyces  Country,  is  rug- 
ged and  mountainous,  and  presents 
some  of  the  wildest  and  most  beautiAil 
scenery  in  Ireland.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Shannon^  Suck,  and  JSlaek- 
water.  Lough  Mash  is  partly  in  this 
county,  and  partly  in  Mayo.  Off  the 
coast,  which  is  rugged  and  deeply  in- 
dented by  inlets,  there  are  a  great 
many  islands,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  Inishmore.  Iron  and  lead 
ores  have  been  found,  but  limestone 
and  marble  are  the  chief  minerals  now 
worked.  In  Connemara  there  is  abun- 
dance of  the  beautiful  green  variegated 
marble  called  serpentine.  The  occupa- 


tions of  the  people  are  mainly  of  an 
agrieoltniml  enaraeter. 

Gal^way,  theeomity  toiwnof  Gslway, 
on  the  broad  stream  by  whieh  the 
waters  of  Lough  Corrib  are  disehai^ied 
into  Galway  Bay.    Here  is  one  of  the 

Sueen's  Colleges.  Pop.  ISyATl^f— 08, 16 
.9,8W. 

Gal'way  Bay,  a  large  bay  between 
Oalway  and  Clare. 

Ql'anta'  Oatueway,  a  celebrated 
promontory  and  natural  cariosity  <>■ 
the  N.  ooast  of  Antrim,  composed  of 
lofty  and  regular  basaltic  cdumm^  at 
least  80,000  In  number,  whteh  ran  oat 
a  great  way  tnte  the  sea.  The  Irldi 
name  of  this  promontory  means  "tiis 
eloghmm  at  stepping-stones  of  the  Fo> 
morian^"  and  as  these  sea-rovers  were 
regarded  as  giants  In  popolar  legeni, 
the  name  came  to  be  translated  the 
''Giants'  Canseway.** 

GUtoitA,  a  town  In  Down/on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bann.    Pop.  18M. 

Qat'ejt  a  town  in  Wexrord,  with 
extensive  fisheries.    Pop.  MSOi 

Qort,  a  town  In  Galway.    Popw  1719. 

QraJgaflTHwnawaelijrrtrfj  as  wtati^ak 
(village  of  the  monks},  a  town  In  Kil- 
kenny, beauttftilly  smiated  on  the 
Barrow,  with  the  ruins  of  a  stately 
abbey  and  casfle.    Pop.  1171. 

Qranard',  a  neat  town  In  Longford. 
P(m.l828. 

G-reenore,  green-er^,  a  headland  and 
fishing  station  In  LonUi,  on  the  side  of 
Carlingford  Bay. 

Hollywood,  a  town  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belfost,  oonn^  Down, 
much  resorted  to  as  a  watermg-pUee. 
Pop.  8298. 

Howth  Head,  a  promontoi^  termi- 
nating the  peninsula  of  Howth,  on  the 
north  of  DubUn  Bay.— 68, 22  N.  6,4  W. 

Kantnrk',  a  town  In  the  countji  d 
Cork,  near  the  Blackwater.  Pop.  1860. 

Sells,  an  ancient  town  in  Meath,  <ni 
the  Blackwater.  Pop.  2828.— 68, 44  N. 
6, 61  W. 

Eenmare'  Biver,  an  inlet  of  flie 
sea  in  the  S.W.  of  Kerry,  aboot  40 
miles  long. 

Ker^,  a  maritime  county  of  Mon- 
ster, bounded  N.  by  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon;  £.  by  Limerick  and  Cork; 
S.  by  Cork  and  Kenmare  estuary ;  W. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area  18S3  sq. 
m.;  pop.  201,039.  The  surface  of  the 
county  is  chiefly  formed  of  mountain 
ranges,  in  which  are  Oarran  Tual^  in 
MaegUlieuddp  Seek$,t}xe  highest  moun- 
tains in  Ireland,  with  an  elevation  of 
8414  feet;  Caher,  8200  foet;  Brmion, 
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3127  feet;  and  Mangerton,  2766  feet. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Feale, 
Maine,  Laune  or  Lane^  and  Boughty. 
The  lakes  comprise  those  of  Killameg 
(small,  but  very  picturesque),  Carra, 
and  Currane.  Tne  coast-line  is  deeply 
indented  by  bays,  of  vhich  Tralee, 
Dingle,  and  Kenmare  are  the  chief.  Off 
the  coast  is  the  fertile  island  of  Val- 
entia,  the  Gis-Atlantlc  terminus  of  the 
telegraph  cables.  Kerry  is  rich  in 
minerals.  Iron-ore  abounds  in  various 
places,  and  copper  and  lead  mines  are 
worked  near  Kenmare  and  Tralee,  the 
latter  of  which  is  the  chief  town. 
]>airy-farming  is  the  leading  industrv. 

BUbeg^gan,  a  town  in  Westmeath. 
Pop.  1083. 

Xildare',  an  inland  county  in  Lei- 
ster. It  is  bounded  on  the  M .  by  Meath ; 
on  the  E.  by  Dublin;  on  the  S.  by 
Carlow;  and  on  the  W.  by  Queen's 
County,  King's  County,  and  West- 
meath. Area  653  sq.  m. ;  pop.  76,804. 
The  surface  is  generally  flat,  and  ex- 
hibits about  60,000  acres  of  bog.  The 
rivers  Liffey  and  Barrow  pass  through 
the  county,  and  the  Boyne  has  its  source 
near  the  western  boundary.  Kildare 
is  also  traversed  by  the  Grand  and 
Boyal  Canals.  The  industry  of  the 
county  is  almost  wholly  agricultural. 

midare%  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  noted  for  the  curragh  or  com- 
mon in  its  neighbourhood,  the  finest 
race-ground  in  Europe.    Pop.  1174. 

"KUkee't  a  town  in  Glare,  3  miles 
W.N.W.ofKilrush.    Pop.  1652. 

KUken^ny,'  a  county  in  the  S.W.  of 
Leinster.  It  is  bordered  on  the  N.  by 
Queen's  County;  E.  by  Carlow  and 
Wexford ;  S.  by  Waterford ;  and  W.  by 
Tipperary.  Area  796  sq.  m.;  pop. 
99y631.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
fertile,  with  a  slope  towards  the  S., 
vfaere  several  summits  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  1000  feet.  The  river  Barrow 
terders  the  county  on  the  E.  and  the 
Am*  on  the  S.;  the  Nore  traverses  the 
■dddle.  The  border  rivers  are  navi- 
gable for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
10  is  the  Nore  for  small  barges. 

jQUcen^ny,  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  a  city  of  considerable 
importance,  beautiftilly  situated  on  the 
K<«e.  In  its  vicinity  are  fine  marble 
muurries.    Fop.  12,299.-62,  39  N.  7, 13 

Clla'la,  a  little  town  in  Mayo, 
wUeh  the  French  occupied  for  a  short 
time  in  179a  Pop.  700.— 64,  18  N.  9, 
12  W. 

BUaloe^f  hil4arl</,  an  ancient  town 


in  Clare,  on  the  Shannon,  over  which 
there  is  here  a  bridge  of  19  arches. 
Pop.  1112. 

Killar^ney,  athriving  town  in  Kerry, 
much  frequented  on  account  of  its  lakes, 
which  exhibit  the  most  beautiful  and 
picturesque  scenery  in  Ireland.  Pop. 
6651. 

Kilrash",  a  town  in  Clare,  on  the 
Shannon.    Pop.  8806. 

King's  County,  in  the  W.  of  Lein- 
ster, is  bounded  N.  by  Westmeath ;  E. 
by  Kildare ;  S.  by  Queen's  County  and 
Tipperary :  and  W.  by  Tipperary,  Gal- 
way,  and  Roscommon.  Area  772  sq. 
m.:  pop.  72,862.  The  surface  in  the 
S.  is  hilly,  and  comprises  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Slieve-Bloom  Mountaina. 
Orogan  HUl,  in  the  M.E.,  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  769  feet;  but  elsewhere  the 
county  is  comparatively  flat  and  boggy. 
The  Bog  of  Allen  corers  a  large  portion 
of  the  centre,  and  extends  from  E.  to 
W.  the  whole  length  of  the  county. 
The  principal  streams  are  the  Shannon, 
Brosna,  Barrow,  &nd  Boyne.  The  Grand 
Canal  traverses  the  county  from  Eden- 
derry  in  the  E.  to  Shannon  Harbour  in 
the  W.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
rearing  of  livestock;  the  manufactures 
are  unimportant,  and  only  for  home 
use.  The  chief  town  is  Tullamore,  the 
principal  shipping  station  on  the  Grand 
Canal.  King's  County  was  so  called 
by  Queen  Mary  of  England  in  honour 
of  her  husband,  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
whose  name  is  also  commemorated  in 
I^ilipstoton,  on  the  Grand  Canal. 

Kinge'conrt,  a  small  town  in  Cavan. 
Pop.  932. 

Eings'town,  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Dublin,  with  a  fine  harbour.— Mail 
steam-packets  sail  daily  to  and  from 
Liverpool,  and  to  and  from  Holyhead. 
Pop.  18,686.— 53, 18  N.  6, 8  W. 

EinBale%  a  seaport  in  Cork,  on  a  fine 
bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bandon.  Pop. 
6998.— 61,  42  N.  8,80  W. 

Ijag'an,  a  river  in  Down,  which  falls 
into  Belfast  Lough. 

Ijanesboroiigh,  lanslur-o,  a  village 
in  Longford,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Shannon.    Pop.  272. 

Ijame,  a  seaport  in  Antrim,  on 
Lough  Lame.    Pop.  3995. 

Ijee,  a  river  which  issues  from  a 
lake  in  the  county  of  Cork,  flows  east- 
ward, and,  passing  the  city  of  Cork, 
falls  into  the  harbour. 

lieighlin  Bridge,  a  flourishing  town 
in  Carlow,  on  the  Barrow,  witli  the 
romantic  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 
I  Pop.  835. 
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IieinBter,  UnfaUtt  an  extensiye  pro- 
vince in  the  S.E.  It  was  the  earliest 
settled  by  the  English,  contains  Dublin, 
the  capital,  and  is  in  general  well  eul- 
tlratod.    Pop.  1,278,989. 

Iieitrim,  le'trim  (gray  ridge),  a  mari- 
time county  of  Ireland,  encompassed 
by  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Long- 
ford, Roscommon,  and  Sligo.  Area 
613  sq.  m.;  pop.  90,372.  The  greater 
part  of  the  surface  is  wild  and  rugged. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Shann<m, 
which  forms  the  W.  boundary  of 
the  county,  and  the  Bonnet,  the  Black- 
water,  and  the  Dale.  The  large  lakes 
are  Lough  Allen,  Lough  Macnean,  and 
Lough  Melvin.  Iron,  lead,  and  coal  are 
abundant,  and  copper,  manganese, 
filler's  earth,  and  potters  clay  are  also 
found.  There  are  few  manufactures. 
Agriculture  and  grazing  receive  at- 
tention, but  the  farms  are  small,  the 
soil  poor  and  wet. 

Ijeitrlm,  a  small  town  in  the  above 
county,  on  the  Shannon. 

Iietterken''n7,  a  town  in  Donegal, 
on  the  Swilly,  with  a  good  trade  in 
linen.    Pop.  2188. 

Liffey  (from  lif  or  lliv,  a  flood  or 
inundation),  a  river  which  rises  among 
the  Wicklow  Mountains,  and  flows 
through  Kildare  and  Dublin  into  Dub- 
lin harbour.  So  numerous  are  its 
windings,  that  although  tbe  distance 
trom  its  source  to  its  mouth  Is  only  10 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  its  actual  course 
is  71. 

Ijirford,the  county  town  of  Donegal, 
on  the  Foyle,  opposite  Strabane.  Pop. 
611. 

Iiim^eriok,  a  county  in  Munster, 
encompassed  by  the  Shannon  (sepa- 
rating it  from  Clare),  Tipperary, 
Cork,  and  Kerry.  Area  1061  sq.  m.; 
pop.  180,632.  The  surface  is  an 
undulating  plain,  watered  by  the 
Ifaigue,  Deel,  Muleair,  etc.,  and  rising 
into  mountains  in  the  N.E.,  S.,  and 
S.W.  The  river  Shannon  forms  the 
N.  boundary.  The  eastern  half  of  the 
county,  called  the  Golden  Valley,  is 
the  most  fertile  tract  in  Ireland.  There 
are  numerous  dairy  farms  and  exten- 
sive pasture  lands,  on  which  vast  num- 
bers of  sheep  and  cattle  are  fed.  Large 
quantities  of  com,  butter,  and  other 
produce  are  exported. 

liim'eriok,  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  Limerick,  on  the  Shannon,  a  flourish- 
ing city,  with  an  extensive  trade,  and 
considerable  manufactures  of  lace,  linen, 
woollen,  and  paper.  It  sustained  a 
famous  siege  by  the  forces  of  King 


William  lU.  in  IflBO  and  1691.    Fop. 
48,070. 

Iilsntrnxn.  a  flne  town  in  Antrim,  on 
the  Lagan,  with  oonalderable  maonfite- 
tures.    Pop.  10,765. 

Iiismore%  a  town  in  Wateiibid,  on 
the  Blackwater,  with  a  castle,  in  idiieh 
the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle  was  bom. 
Pop.  1800. 

IilBtowel,  tU-UifA,  a  town  in  Kerry, 
on  the  Feale;  its  ancient  oaatle  is  now 
in  ruins.    Pop.  2965i 

Iiondonder'ry,  or  JHsxfry  (so  ealled 
because  the  oonnty  was  granted  by  a 
charter  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  the 
merchants  of  London  aftw  forfeitnre 
by  the  rebellion  of  its  native  d&iefs. 
Its  original  name  was  Doire-CSMgakh^ 
the  derry  <Mr  oak-wood  of  Galg^ums),  a 
maritime  conuty  in  the  M.  of  Ulster, 
bounded  on  the  E.  1^  Antrim;  on  the 
S.  by  Tyrone ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Done- 
gal; its  N.  boundary  being  I«oagh 
Foyle  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area 
810  sq.  m.;  pop.  164,901.  The  woLt- 
(ace  is  hilly  and  ragged,  with  Ibrtile 
tracts  along  the  rivers.  The  most 
important  nvers  are  the  J^omUf  which 
traverses  the  N.W.,  and  the  Bami, 
which  separates  Londonderry  from  An- 
trim. The  staple  mannfoetnre  is  llMn. 
Poultry  are  extensively  reared,  and 
eggs  are  exported  on  a  large  eoale. 

IaOxidonder^,orDer^,the  capital 
of  the  above  county,  a  city  of  great 
antiquity,  pleasantly  situated  on  tbe 
Foyle.  It  sustained  a  memoraUesi^ 
against  the  whole  Irish  forces  under 
James  II.,  firom  December  1688  to 
August  1680.  Fop.  29,162.-«L  60  N.  7, 
20  W. 

Iiong^ford,  a  county  in  the  N.W.  of 
Leinster,  encompassed  by  Leitrim, 
Cavan,  Westmeath,  Lough  Bee,  and 
Roscommon.  Area  420  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
61,009.  Between  the  N.W.  and  the 
centre  of  the  ooontjr  the  sorfliee  is 
diversified  by  low  hills;  elseniiere  it 
is  mostly  flat  and  boggy.  The  river 
Shannon,  Lough  Se$,  Laugh  Oovma,  and 
other  lakes  border  on  the  county,  which 
is  crossed  by  the  £<^IC»Mil.  wasing 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  dieep, 
and  dairy-fieinning,  are  the  principal 
pursuits. 

Ijong'foxd,  the  county  town  of  Long^ 
ford,  on  the  Camlin.    Pop.  4380. 

Iioop  Head,  a  promontory  in  the 
S.W.  of  Chire.— 62, 84  N.  9, 67  W. 

Iionghrea',  a  well-built  town  in  Gal- 
way.    Pop.  8169. 

Iionth,  a  small  maritime  county  in 
the  N.E.  of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by 
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▲rmagb  and  Carlingford  Longh;  E. 
by  the  Irish  Sea;  8.  by  the  Boyne, 
Beparatlng  it  from  Meath;  and  on  the 
w.  by  Ifeath  and  Monaghan.  Area 
816  sq.m.;  pop.  77,681.  The  N.  part 
of  the  eonnty  forms  the  peninsula 
of  Carlinff/ord,  which  is  mountidnous, 
rising  to  the  height  of  1936  feet.  Be- 
tween that  and  Clogh&r  Head  in  the 
8.  the  surface  is  mX  or  undulating. 
The  prhicipal  rivers  are  the  Boyne,  Dee, 
Glffde,  and  Fane.  The  most  important 
inlets  are  Dundatk  Bay  and  Drogheda 
Bay,  Louth  is  chiefly  an  agricultural 
coonty,  but  some  linen  is  mannfbotured, 
and  fishing  is  an  important  branch  of 
local  industry. 

Iiouth,  an  ancient  town,  giving  name 
to  the  county;  it  is  now  reduced  to  a 
Tillage.    Pop.  261. 

Ijur^gani  a  pleasant  town  in  Armagh, 
with  extensive  linen   manufactures. 

Pop.  iodise. 

Macgnilotiddy  BeekB,  a  mountain 
range  in  Kerry,  ue  highest  in  Ireland, 
rising  from  the  W.  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Killamey  to  the  height  of  M14  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Buk»  are  so  called 
from  their  sharp,  Jagged  peaks,  the 
appellation  MaegiUieuSay  being  added 
from  an  old  ftmUy  of  that  name  in  the 
neighbonrhood. 

liCaoroom^  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  surrounded  by  picturesque 
scenery,  with  some  romantic  ruins. 
Pop.  8099. 

ICalln  Head,  a  cape  in  Donegal, 
the  most  northerly  point  of  land  in 
Ireland.-66, 23  N.  7, 24  W. 

Mal'low,  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  on  the  Blackwater.    Pop.  4439. 

Iffan^gerton,  a  hill  in  Kerry,  near 
Killamey  Lakes,  2756  feet  high. 

Iffan'or-Hamilton,  a  pleasant  town 
In  Leitiim,  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle.    Pop.  1226. 

Iffa'^baronfih,  the  capital  of 
Qaeen's  County.    Pop.  2872. 

Mask,  a  consid^erable  lake  in  Mayo, 
tn  the  borders  of  Galway. 

lffaynooth%  a  town  in  Kildare, 
where  a  college  for  the  education  of 
flie  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  estab- 
Bsbed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
1785.    Pop.  1278. 

Iffay'o  (the  plain  of  the  yew  trees), 
an  extensive  maritime  county  in  Con- 
aanght.  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  landward 
ildeB  by  SHgo,  Roscommon,  and  Oal- 
way.  Area  2131  sq.  m. ;  pop.  246;212. 
The  eonnty  has  about  260  miles  of 
ceatt-line,  deeply  indented  by  numer- 


ous bays,  the  chief  of  which  are  CUm 
Bay,  Blaelcsod  Bay,  Broad  Haven,  and 
KiUala  Bay.  Off  the  coast  are  the 
islands  Aehil,  Clare.  Innitboffin,  and  a 
number  of  islets.  The  surface  is  of  a 
very  varied  character,  presenting  both 
much  mountain  and  waste,  and  much 
level  and  fertile  land.  Tlie  principal 
mountain  summits  are  ilioeetrea  2688 
feet,  Nephin  2646  feet,  and  Croagh 
Patrieh  2870  feet;  on  the  top  of  the 
last  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Patrick. 
The  Moy  is  the  chief  river.  Corrib, 
Mask,  Conn,  and  Carra  are  the  princi- 
pal lakes.  Iron-ore  abouuds,  bat 
remains  unwrought  for  want  of  fliel. 
There  are  several  .valuable  slate- 
quarries.  Agriealture  and  fishing 
afibrd  employment  to  the  minority  oi 
thepopulation. 

Meath,  meeth,  a  county  in  the  E.  <^ 
Leiuster,  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Dublin 
and  the  Irish  Sea,  and  having  on  its 
other  sides  Kildare,  Westmeath, 
Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  Louth.  Area 
906  sq.  m. ;  pop.  87.469.  The  surfitce, 
thougb  not.  mountainous,  is  diversified 
in  contour, 'and  in  some  districts  pre- 
sents picturesque  scenery.  The  county 
forms  the  eastern  portion  of  the  great 
centxal  limestone  field  of  Ireland,  in 
which  is  also  alittle  coal.  Paving  stones 
and  slate  are  quarried,  and  there  are 
traces  of  copper  and  iron.  The  soil  is 
rich  and  fertile.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Boyne  !and  the  Blackwater. 
The  Boyne  gives  name  to  the  battle 
in  which  William  the  Third  crushed 
the  pretensions  of  the  Stuarts  in  Ire- 
land. The  Boyal  Canal  also  passes 
through  the  county.  Some  coarse 
linens  are  manufkctured,  but  agricul- 
ture is  the  chiefoccnpation,  and  grazing 
occupies  considerable  attention. 

Mid'dleton,  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Lee,  with 
a  considerable  export  trade.  Pop. 
8368. 

Mit^ohelstown,  a  town  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  situated  on  the  river 
Puncheon.    Pop.  2467. 

Mla'zen  Head,  a  cape  in  Cork,  the 
extreme  S.W.  point  in  Ireland..-61, 
27  N.  9, 60  W. 

Monaghan,  mon'a-han  (a  place  fhll  of 
little  hills  or  brakes),  a  county  in  the  S. 
of  Ulster,  surrounded  by  Tyrone, 
Armagh,  Louth,  Meath,  Cavan,  and 
Fermanagh.  Area  600  sq.  m.;  pop. 
102,748.  In  the  N.W.  and  to  the  E. 
the  country  is  mountainous,  the  loftiest 
point  of  the  Blieve-Beagh  range  being 
1264  feet  above  the  sea.  Ltikea  «m 
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rivers  are  nnmerons,  bnt  small,  and  the 
Ulster  Canal  traverses  the  coiintf. 
The  occupations  oF  the  people  are 
almost  wholly  agricultural. 

Mon'aglian,  the  county  town  of 
Monaghan.    Pop.  3369. 

Mountmelliok,  a  town  in  Queen*8 
County,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Quakers. 
Pop.  3216. 

Moxlntratb^  a  town  in  Queen's 
County,  on  the  Nore.    Pop.  1865. 

Motirne,  a  river  in  Tyrone,  which 
joins  the  Foyle  at  Lifford. 

Moume  Moantains,  s  range  of 
hills  in  Down,  of  which  Slieve-Donnard 
is  2796  feet  above  the  sea. 

Mo'vllle,  a  market  town  of  Donegal, 
on  Loch  Foyle.    Pop.  1129. 

Mnllingar',  the  county  town  of 
Westmeath,  a  great  mart  for  wool. 
Pop.  4787. 

Mun'ster,  a  province  occupying  the 
S.W.  of  Ireland,  and  containing  the 
cities  of  Cork  and  Llmwick.  Pop. 
1,331,116. 

Naas,  ndce  (a  fair  or  meeting-place), 
the  county  town  of  Kildare,on  s  branch 
of  the  Grand  Canal.  Pop.  8808.— 63, 
13  N.  6,  40  W. 

Nar'an,  a  town  in  Meath,  on  the 
Boyne.    Pop.  3873. 

Nea^,  ne'ah,  Ijoagh,  remarkable 
for  its  petrifying  quality,  is  s  large 
lake  in  Ulster,  surrounded  by  the 
counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh, 
Tyrone,  and  Londonderry.  It  Is  about 
20  miles  long,  12  broad,  and  covers 
100,000  acres. 

Nenagh,    ne'nahf  a  town   in   Tip- 

Eorary,  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name ; 
as  a  considerable  trade.    Pop.  6422. 

Neph'in,  a  mountain  in  Mayo,  2639 
feet  above  the  sea. 

New'l)ridge,  a  town  in  Kildare,  con- 
taining a  large  cavalry  barrack.  Pop. 
5585. 

Newcastle,  new-cas'l,  a  town  in  the 
county  of  Limerick.    Pop.  2186. 

New  Ross,  a  town  in  Wexford,  on 
a  navigable  stream  formed  by  the 
Nore  and  Barrow.    Fop.  6670. 

New'ry,  a  seaport  and  manufactur- 
ing town  in  Down,  on  the  Nowry.  Pop. 
14.808. 

Newtownards',  a  town  in  Down,  at 
the  head  of  Strangford  Bay,  with  a 
diaper  manufacture.    Pop.  8676. 

New'townllmayad'y,  a  town  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  on  the  Boe. 
Pop.  2954. 

NeWtown-SteWart,  a  small  town 
in  Tyrone,  on  the  Moyle.    Pop.  1079. 

Nore,  a  river  which  rises  in  Slieve- 


Bloom  Monotainfi,  passes  Kilketfiy, 
and  falls  into  the  Barrow. 

Omai^  o-nus',  the  county  town  of 
Tyrone.    Pop.  41S8. 

Par'BonBtown,  or  Birr,  a  town  in 
King's  County,  on  a  tribuUry  of  the 
Shannon.    Pop.  4966. 

Fas'sage,  a  town  in  the  comity  of 
Cork,  between  Queenstown  and  the 
city  of  Cork.    Pop.  2440. 

Fem1>roke,  a  township  in  the  oounty 
of  Dublin.    Fop.  83,222. 

Fhll'^ipstown  (nanied  in  honour  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain),  a  town  in  King's 
County.    Pop.  829. 

Fortadown^  a  little  town  in 
Armagh.    Pop.  7850. 

Fortafar^,  a  town  in  Down,  on 
Strangford  Bay.    Pop.  1647. 

Fortarlington,  a  town  In  Queen's 
County,  on  the  Barrow.    Pop.  2167. 

Fortra8h^  a  seaport  in  Antrim,  to 
the  N.  of  Coleraine ;  it  is  mnch  resorted 
to  for  bathing.  An  electrie  railway 
connects  Portrash  with  the  Giaatr 
Causeway.    Pop.  1322. 

Fortnm''na,  a  town  in  Oalway,oii 
the  Shannon.    Pop.  1262. 

Queen's  Ooon^,  an  inland  county 
in  Leinster,  named  in  honour  of  Queen 
Mary  I.  of  England,  wife  of  King 
Philip  of  Spain.  It  is  encofnjMtssed  1^ 
Kildare,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Tipperary, 
and  King's  County.  Area  664  sq.  m.; 
pop.  73,124.  The  surface  is  generally 
flat,  rising  in  the  N.W.  into  the  8Uiv9- 
Bloom  Mountains,  of  which  the  highest 
summit,  Ard^n,  is  1734  feet  above seft* 
level.  The  soil  is  fertile,  interspened 
with  large  tracts  of  bog.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Barrow,  which  huits 
source  in  the  N.W.  uplands,  and  the 
Nore.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Grand  Canal.  The  minerals  embraoe 
coal,  iron,  copper,  manganese,  mari, 
and  fuller's  earth.  There  are  manufae- 
turcs  of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  bat 
the  industrial  pursuits  are  mosUy  those 
connected  with  agriculture,  dairy 
produce,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

Queens'town,  formerly  Ooto,  a 
town  in  Great  Island,  in  Cork  harbour, 
with  magnificent  quays  and  other  con- 
veniences for  shipping.  Pop.  9766.— 
51,  51  N,  8, 18  W. 

Bath'droxn,  a  market  in  Wieklow, 
on  the  Avonmore.    Pop.  783. 

BathfriOand,  a  town  in  Down,  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence,  with  large  linen 
markets.    Pop.  1672. 

Bathkeale',  a  town  in  Limerick,  on 
the  Deel,  once  fortifi^  and  defended 
by  a  castle.    Pop.  2519. 
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Rathlin,  in  lilind  oa  Qa  M.  ot  bonnAMl  on  the  N.  ij  ibe  Alltntlo 

Autrim,  all  mlle^  loni;  and  scarcsiT  Ocain ;  E.  b;  LelCrim ;  S.  br  RHOom- 

(oebToUI.   FDp.sei.— eS.SON.S.lSW.  nun  ind  M>yo;   md  W.  b;  U>7o. 

Bath'mlneEiintlllaUi'gu.inibDrb  AieB  731  >q.  m.;  pop,  111,576.     The 

^DubUn.llmUeiS.ofDntiUnCsBlIe.  surftee  is  gKhtlj  6iv»nieea,  maaii- 

Pop.  «^,  '  Ulsi  tod  bogs  being  IntenperKd  irlth 

BM,kl«ka  formed  bTtbs  BbintioD  [ikeaud  leiel  tnau  of  fertlla  Und. 

belov  LuHbuniigb,  In   which   ire  In  th«  N,E,  li  Tnukmorc,  t 


nuus,  nurated  anaiialt,  vblcli  1b  311S  feet 

■n  Inlend  count;  Id    nbove  tba  ms.    The  cout  !■  indenUd 


Ilia  E.  of  ComuHigtit  nmianded  by    by  Siho 

SllBO,  Lettitai,  Lonr'--'  "--' "■      ■ 

King's •-    "-' 


,  Lettrlm,  Lonrford,  Wflstmeslb,  St  aro  tho  Lulcta  of  !'i',ia",urT]/r  Oytttr, 
a  Cami(7,  Oawij,  uid  Hayo.  und  C/mcy.  Tho  principal  liTen  la 
«e  •(I.Di.;pon.  131^,    -tba   align  sreiheJmiwiudifay.Uielctter 


JfD«MI»,mnda>(liiIhsE.    Theeoll    nniT  £li>;ty.      The 


gpaUODJ    ue 

..sree  wDoUanc 

minafkctured  mbema 


la  genenlly  fertile  prodnclngtbow  fine  ciilcl 

putorei  ftir  which  the  eoantr  fa*s  «  nnd  1 

nnBlwaDoelebnted.  WheitfinlKd;  nae. 

tntoBtiindiKiUtoeBare  the  principal  aU'ao.  ■  flouriihlng  Mq^ort,  ind  the 

cron.    TtMStasmm  (with  Ita  iDnshs,  upltu  of  the  Kbora  oenntT,  ritiutsd 

BaaK,Bodarim,naStt)tonaafiitai  onBllgoBcT.    I^jp,  10,90e.-M,  17  N. 

ttieE.,anailieaidkthBW.boandkr7,  8,!t(W. 

XoiiffA  JToi  in  In  Ihe  N.  miLoagh  Gara  Slyse  Head.  ■  ape  on  the  W.  ef 

in  theW.ofthecaun^.    Thepunnits  anlHy.— CD,  H  N.  lOy  IS  W. 

■IS  chleflr  igricnltui*),  bnC  misge  Is  Stiabaiia',  a  town  In  Tyrone,  near 

In  a  backirard  atate.  and  the  poorer  the  confluence  of  the  Finn  and  the 

eluHB  of  the  Inhabitants  are   Tery  UouinB,    Pop,llM. 

wretched.    Goal  and  Iron  are  worked  Btruig'IoiiI,  an  ancient   town  [n 

in  the  N.,  where  there  las  considerable  Sown,  near  tho  entrance  ef  the  hay  to 

ecMl-fleld,aiidfliteDBlre  HneltlDgend  whieh  It  gliea  name.    Fcp.«S4. 

outing  operations  aie  cairied  on.  The  Stianrt'ford,  a   beautlfal    bay  In 

tfarenghcnt  the  county,  Is  now  almost  finli,  thoOTt  a  river  which  riees  In 

extinct.  Tlapenuy,  and  filla  Into  Watecftitd 

m'^non,  (he  county  town  of  hubour, 

iDD.    Fop.  3117.  Swilly,  Iionali,  a  bay  In  Donegal, 

ea',   a  town    In    TIpperarj.  affording  one  of^the  noUeet  harbsoTS 

Pod,  aioi.  In  Europe,  neatly  2G  mltea  long  and  > 

Staui'non  (abbreviation   of    Irish  broad. 

Hum  rHutm,  the  old  Hier),  the  princl-  Tallow,  a  town  in  Waterlard,  en 

firiTBrofIretand,ls^ueBftoEl  Lough  the  Bride,    Pop.l33a. 

en    in    Leitrlm.   pisaea    through  Tuidentgee',  a  Snely  ettnated  town 

Longfae  Boffin,  Itee,  and  Dergi  sepa-  In  Ainiagh,ln  the  centre  of  the  linen 

nte*  Roaisonimon  from  Leltrim,  Long-  mann^tiue.    Fcp,  ieS7,-fi4,  Xt  N.  a, 

fcrd,  WeBtneath,  and  King's  Connty;  IS  W. 

Ocliray  and  Clare  Itom  Tlpperaxy,  Templemore',  a  town  [a  Tlnpenuw, 

Idmetlck,  and  Kerry;  and  f^tle  Into  beantlfiilly  situated  near  Ibe  SdIt,  in 

IhaAttantUanaraconrseiifSMmUeB,  a  highly  ferUle  district.     Fop.  Ittm. 

Bker^el,  a  imall  seaport  In  the  — G2,«e  N.T,49  W. 

nonty  of  Dohlln,  cppoBlte  the  mIcB  Thom'aetotm,  a  town  In  KUkrany, 

called  the  BkeirylBlandB.    Fop.  £237.  on  the  Noce.    Fop.  1067, 

akibbereen'i  a  town  in  the  county  Thurlee,  tturJ*.  a  town  in  TippBiwy, 

•(Cork,  on  the  lien,  with  considerable  divided  by  the  Sulr.    Pop.lGGa. 

Ihien  manofaelnrea.    Fop.  3631.  Tlppera'ry,  an  inland  county  in  the 

Blazer  (the  Aill  water),  a   river  N.E,  of  Mnniter,  bonnded  by  King's 

vhioh  riBoe  m  the  Wickloi"  Konn-  Connty,   Queen's  County.  liilkenny, 

KlttB,  and  MlB  Into  Weiford  harbour.  Walerford,   Cork,    Limerick.    Clare, 

l^leT^-Bloom,  a  ridge  of  monntaina  and  Oalway,    Area  103&  sq,  m,;  pop. 

h  Kln^i  and  Queen'a  Countlee,  USfi  IWfili.     The   aurfice    generally  Is 

feat  hi^  level,  but  there  are  gnupB  of  monn- 

Bli'so.    «    eoonty    In    Connanght,  tains  in  the  E,,  B.,  and  W.     Ot  Oww 
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there  are  in  the  S.  the  OaUea,  rising 
to  the  height  of  8018  fset;  KnockmeU- 
down,  8700 feet;  and  SHev^Nanuuif  8364 
feet;  in  the  W.  1b  the  group  of  which 
Ketper  Jfewnfatn,  8878  feet,  is  the  prin- 
cipal; and  in  the  E.  are  the  SHevear-' 
dagh  HiUa.  In  the  N.  is  a  curious 
isolated  height  called  the  DtviVt  Bit, 
IfiSSfeetin  eleyation,  which  is  associ- 
ated with  many  popular  legends.  In 
the  level  countiy  the  soil  is  of  extra- 
ordinary fertilit7.en>ecially  in  the  tract 
known  as  the  Cfolden  Vale,  extending 
from  Limerick  to  the  confines  of  Kil- 
kenny coun^.  The  river  8uir  rises  in 
the  Devil's  Bit,  near  Templemore,  and, 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  runs 
through  the  county;  thejSftanfumfiorms 
part  of  the  W.  boundary.  The  mineral 
products  embrace  coal  of  the  nature  of 
anthracite,  found  on  the  eastern  border 
and  thence  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Cashel,  copper  found  at  HoUyfor^,  and 
sine  and  lead  mixed  with  silver  at 
Bilvermines  and  Bhallee. 

Tippera^ry,  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary.    Pop.  7874. 

Tralee^  the  county  town  of  Kerry, 
near  the  head  of  Tntlee  Bay.  Pop. 
9396.-6S,  16  N.  9, 43  W. 

Tramore^  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  on  a  fine  bay.    Pop.  8036. 

Trim,  the  county  town  of  Meath,  on 
the  Boyne.    Pop.  1686. 

Ta'am,  a  town  in  Gal  way,  with  con- 
siderable trade  and  manufactures. 
Pop.  8667. 

Tullamoxe'  (the  great  hill),  a  muni- 
cipal borough,  the  capital  of  King's 
County.    Pop.  6098. 

TtQlow,  a  town  in  Carlow,  on  the 
Slaney.    Pop.  1977. 

Tuskar  Book,  a  dangerous  rock  on 
the  coast  of  Wexford,  with  a  light- 
house.—68,  18  N.  6, 13  W. 

Tyrone^  an  inland  county  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  bounded  N.  by  Lon- 
donderry; E.  by  Lough  Neagh  and 
Armagh;  8.  by  Monaghan  and  Fer- 
managh ;  and  W.  by  Fermanagh  and 
Donegal.  Area  1800  sq.  m.;  pop. 
196,719.  The  surf&ce  is  ror  the  most 
part  hilly,  rising  into  mountains  on 
tiie  N.  and  S.  Slieve-Sawel,  on  the 
Londonderry  border,  is  724Q  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  in  the 
low -lying  districts  towards  the  E. 
is  fertile  and  watered  by  numerous 
branches  of  the  Foule  and  BUtektoater 
rivers.  Much  of  the  central  district 
is  reclaimed  moor  or  bog,  but  a 
great  deal  mav  yet  be  done  towards 
improvement   oy  Judicious  draining. 


Oats,  potatoes  and  flax  are  the  princi- 
pal erope.  coal  Is  mined  near  Ihm- 
gannon  and  at  a  popolons  Tillage  called 
Ooal  IsUmi,  MarUe  Is  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Monaghan,  potler^s 
day  abont  Coal  Island,  and  in  the 
uplands  indications  of  lead,eopper,aBd 
iron  are  frequent.  The  leadinclvaneh 
of  industry  is  agrienlturei,  but  the 
manufacture  of  linens,  eoerse  wooUeas, 
and  other  nseftil  eommoditlet  employs 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

Ureter,  an  extensive  prorinoe  in 
the  N.  c^  Ireland,  and  tiie  ehief  eeat  of 
the  linen  manulaetare.  It  has  been  in 
a  great  measure  peopled  hy  emigraati 
from  Scotlandi  who  are  Presbyterians. 
Pop.  1,748,075. 

Ulr'MB  or  Br'lrifl  Head,  a  eape  on 
the  N.W.  coast  of  Mayo.~5#,  16  N.9, 
68  W. 

Valencia,  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Kerry,  7  miles  long  and  S  broad.— ^1, 66 
N.10,83W. 

Wat'exford,  a  maritime  eoonty  in 
the  8.  E.  of  Mnnster,  bounded  8.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean:  W.  by  Cork;  N.  by 
TipTpenrj  and  Kilkenny;  and  E.  by 
Waterford  Hariwur,  separating  it  tnm 
Wexford.  Area  781  sq.  m.;  pop. 
118,768.  Most  of  the  surnee  is  moan- 
tainons,  the  principal  ranges  being 
Knoekmdedown,  Ountmeragk,  JfoiM- 
volaghf  and  Drum;  but  there  is  raudi 
undulating  and  level  land  along  the 
banks  of  the  8uir,  the  BlackwaUr,  and 
the  Bridet  as  well  as  skirting  the  coast, 
which  is  indented  by  several  inlets, 
of  which  the  prindpal  are  IPbter/brd 
Harbour,  Dramore  Bay,  Dungarvon  Har» 
hour,  and  Ardmore  Bay,  Copper  and 
marble  are  the  prindpal  minerals 
worked ;  the  former  is  found  at  Knock- 
ffioAon,  and  the  latter  near  Whiteckurck 
and  Capnoquin,  The  occupations  of 
the  popmanon  are  dilefly  wose  con- 
nected with  pasturage  and  dairy-fetrm- 
ing.  Waterford  tieing  the  principal 
dairy  county  in  Ireland,  large  quanti- 
ties of  butter  and  bacon  are  exported. 

Wat^erforO,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  and  a  flourishing  seaport,  with 
an  excellent  harbour.  Pop.  89,181. — 
68, 16  N.  7, 7  W. 

Westmeath,  toe^mMtk,  an  inland 
county  in  Ldnster,  bounded  by  Long- 
ford, Meath,  Kildare,  King's  Coonly, 
Roscommon,  and  Longh  Bee.  Area 
706  sq.  m. ;  pop.  71,97&  The  surfooe  is 
picturesquely  diversified  with  hill, 
valley,  and  lake,  but  there  are  no 
mountains,  the  greatest  elevation 
being  only  849  feet.    The  soil  is  fer- 
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tae,intergpened  with  bog.  Theconntf 
is  well  watered.  In  the  W.  U  the 
tiver  Shannon :  the /nny  flows  through 
the  N.  and  uie  Broana  through  the 
centre.  Connected  with  these  rirers 
are  Ijonghs  Beef  Denveragh,  JSSnnd, 
Otpel,  Lane.  Iron,  and  Sheelin.  The 
Bojfol  (%inal  intersects  the  comity,  and 
a  branch  of  the  Orand  Canal  proceeds 
to  KiXbeggan,  The  occapatfons  are 
wholly  connected  with  agricnltore, 
grazing  and  dahry-£uining  being  the 
thieL 

Wesfport,  a  well-boilt  seaport  in 
Mayo^  on  Clew  Bay.  Pop.  4469.-53, 
48N.9,99W. 

Wex'fozd,  a  maritime  county  in  the 
8.  of  Leinster,  bounded  on  the  E.  and 
8.  by  St  George's  Channel  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  landward 
sides  by  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Wick- 
low.  Area  900  sq.  m.;  pop.  128,864. 
The  E.  coast  is  dangerous  from  sand- 
banks. The  8.  shores  are  skirted  by 
several  lagoons,  and  o£f  the  coast  are 
some  smaU  islands.  The  surface  of  the 
county  is  hilly,  rising  in  the  N.W.  into 
the  ridge  of  Mount  Leinater  and  Black- 
etairSjKoA  dedining  to  a  level  peninsula 
in  the  8  Ji.;  The  river  Skmey,  navigable 
for  barges  to  Enniscorwy,  passes 
through  the  county,  and  the  Axrrow 
skirts  it  on  the  w.  Crazing  and 
dairy-ikrming  are  leading  pursuits. 
Mann&ctores  are  unimportant,  but 
fishing  is  general  along  the  coast. 

Wex'ford,  the  county  town  of  Wex- 
ford, at  the  mouth  of  the  Slaney. 
Near  this  the  handful  of  Anglo-Nor- 
mans, who  began  the  conquest  of  Ire- 
Und,  landed  in  1169.  Fop.  12,163.- 
62,  SON. 6, 27  W. 


'V^Hoklow,  foWlo,  a  maritime  county 
in  Leinster,  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the 
Irish  Sea,  and  on  the  landward  sides 
by  Wexford,  Carlow,  Kildare,  and 
Dublin.  Area  781  sq.  m. ;  pop.  70,886. 
Wieklow  is  the  most  picturesque 
countv  in  Ireland,  the  surfiice  being 
beautifkilly  diversified  with  mountain, 
valley,  stream,  and  lake.  The  central 
portion  is  quite  a  maze  of  mountains, 
the  chief  of  which  are  LngnaguiUa,  8089 
fset;  Tonelagee,  2688  feet;  and  Duff 
J7»0, 2264  feet.  The  vale  of  Avoea,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  ArkUno  stands,  is 
that  celebrated  by  the  poet  Moore  in 
his  **  Meeting  of  the  Waters."  Near 
to  Bathdrum  is  the  mountain  valley  of 
Olendalough,ftasio\iB  for  its  scenery,  for 
the  ruins  <»  the  "  Seven  churches,"  with 
St  Kevin's  kitchen,  a  round  tower,  and 
a  lake,  called  the  Lake  of  Serpents, 
because  St  Patrick  is  said  to  have 
drowned  in  it  all  the  serpents  that 
were  once  in  Ireland.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Liffey  and  the  Slaney  in 
theW.,'and  the  Avoca  and  the  Vartry  in 
the  E.,  all  of  which  rise  in  the  county. 
The  principal  minerals  are  pyrites  and 
copper  and  lead  ores,  but  silver,  iron, 
zinc,  tin,  and  some  others  are  also 
found.  Except  in  the  Avoca  district, 
where  important  mining  operations  are 
carried  on,  uid  at  Arklow,  where  there 
is  a  good  fishery,  the  pursuits  of  the 
people  are  chiefly  agricultural. 

Wloklow,  a  seaport,  and  the  county 
town  of  Wieklow.  Pop.  8391.  About 
two  miles  distant  is  Wieklow  Head, 
with  two;iighthouses.— 62, 68  N.  6, 1  W. 

YoQghal,  yavo^hal,  a  seaport  in  Cork, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater.  Pop. 
6396.— 51,  57  N.  7,  49  W. 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

The  Kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  united  under  one 
sovereign  since  1814,  embrace  between  them  the  entire  north- 
western peninsula  of  Europe,  sometimes  called  Scandinavia. 
lliey  extend  from  66"  20^  to  71°  11'  N,  lat.,  and  from  6°  to  31° 
£.  long.,  being  together  about  1160  miles  in  length,  and 
from  200  to  450  miles  in  breadth.  In  both  Sweden  and 
Norway,  the  monarchy  is  limited  by  two  legislative  chambers, 
called  in  Sweden  the  Diet,  in  Norway  the  Storthing ;  but  the 
popular  checks  on  kingly  power  are  stronger  in  Norway  than  in 
Sweden.    The  union  between  Sweden  and  Norway  is  merely  of 
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the  crowns ;  not  only  the  legislature  of  Norway,  but  her  law- 
courts  and  finances,  and  even  her  army  and  navy,  are  distinct 
from  those  of  Sweden.  In  both,  the  population  is  Teutonic, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Lapps  and  Finns,  kindred  races 
of  the  Mongolian  stock,  in  the  extreme  north,  and  almost 
all,  Lapps  and  Finns  included,  belong  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  under  the  episcopal  form.  In  both,  the  spoken 
dialects  are  akin  to  Danish,  and  in  both,  elementary  instruc- 
tion is  universal.  The  climate  of  both  is  alike  in  this,  that 
it  knows  only  two  seasons,  summer  and  winter,  the  tranidtiQn 
from  the  one  to  the  other  being  completed  in  a  few  days. 
The  shortness  of  the  warm  season  in  summer  is  compensated 
by  the  length  of  the  day ;  for,  even  in  the  southern  provinces, 
the  sun  is  scarcely  five  hours  below  the  horizon;  while,  in 
the  higher  latitudes,  there  are  weeks  during  which  it  does 
not  set.  Vegetation  is  accordingly  so  rapid,  that  within 
three  months  the  com  is  sown,  ripens,  and  is  reaped.  In 
winter,  again,  the  day  is  proportionally  short;  and,  in  the 
northern  regions,  there  is  an  uninterrupted  night  of  several 
weeks'  duration,  relieved  only  by  moonlight  reflected  from  the 
snow,  and  by  the  aurora  borealis,  which  in  those  high  latitudes 
is  peculiarly  brilliant.  In  both  countries,  pine-forests  abound, 
covering  one-fifth  of  the  surface  in  Norway,  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  it  in  Sweden,  Accordingly,  except  in  the  larger  towns, 
the  houses  are  generally  of  wood.  In  both  countries,  also,  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  farming,  the 
land  being  held  by  small  proprietors.  Wheat  succeeds  only 
in  favoured  spots ;  oats  and  potatoes  are  the  main  crops,  barley 
and  rye  coming  next ;  flax  and  hops  are  subsidiary. 

SWEDEN 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Finmark ;  W.  by  Norway  and  the  Catte- 
gat ;  S.  by  the  Baltic ;  E.  by  the  Baltic,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
and  Russia.  It  contains  168,042  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  4,638,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Sweden  Proper  [or  Svealand) — 

Stockholm Stockholm,  Sigtuna,  Oregrond. 

Upsala Upsala. 

Westmanland Westeras,  Sala* 
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Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Sodermanland Nykopiog,  Tanaberg. 

Orebro Orebro. 

Wermland Oarlstad. 

Kopparberg Fabian,  Hedemora,  Elfvedal. 

QotUand— 

Oestergothland Linkoping,  Norrkopingi  Soderkoping. 

Galmar Calmar,  Westervick,  Borgholm. 

JonlLoping Jonkoping. 

KronoDerg Wexio. 

Bldiinge Garlscrona. 

Skaraborg Mariestad,  Skara. 

£l&b(»*g. Wenenborg. 

Gottenburg  and  Bohus Gottenbnrg,  Uddevalla. 

HaUand Halxnstad. 

Ghristianstad Ghristianstad. 

Malmohus Malmo,  Lnnd,  Helsingborg,  Landscrona. 

Gothland Wisby. 

Non'rUmd — 

NorrbottenorNorthBothnia.Pitea,  Lulea. 

Westerbotten  or  W.  Bothnia.  Umea,  Tornea. 

Wester  Norrland Hemosand. 

Jaemtland Ostersond. 

Gefleborg Gefle,  Soderhamn,  Hadiksvall. 

Islands.— Gothland,  Oland. 

Lakes. — ^Wener,  Wetter,  Mselar,  Hielmar. 

Kivers. — ^Klar  and  Gotha,  Dahl,  Angermann,  Pitea,  Lulea, 

Tornea. 

BEMABES. 

The  coast  of  Sweden  is  low  and  little  indented,  the  western  por- 
tion being  rocky,  and  the  eastern  side  sandy,  especially  along  the 
G\ilf  of  Bothnia.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  gulf,  what  with  sand 
brought  down  by  the  rivers,  and  a  gradual  elevation  of  the  surface 
from  some  unknown  cause,  at  the  rate  of  8  feet  in  a  century,  the 
^  land  is  gaining  on  the  sea.  Small  islands  are  numerous  adong 
tile  whole  coast.  The  interior  rises  very  gradually  towards  the 
Norwegian  frontier,  and  is  of  a  lowland  character  generally, 
fispeciaJly  towards  the  south.  The  highest  mountain  entirely 
Within  Sweden  is  Areskutan,  in  lat.  63°,  4810  feet.  The  rivers, 
"^Hmnding  in  fish,  are  of  little  use  for  navigation  because  of  rocks 
^d  cataracts.  Most  remarkable  are  the  lakes  which  succeed  each 
other  across  southern  Sweden; — Wener,  the  largest,  fed  by  the 
'iver  Klar,  and  discharging  into  the  Cattegat  by  the  river  Gotha ; 
better,  more  picturesque ;  and  Mselar,  studded  with  islands.  On 
tile  outlet  of  Lake  Mselar  into  the  Baltic  stands  the  capital  of 
Sweden,  Stockholm,  built  jjartly  on  the  mainland,  partly  on  nine 
islands,  on  which  account  it  has  been  called  the  v  enice  of  the 
Horth.  Having  a  good  harbour,  it  is  the  commercial  as  well  as 
tbe  political  capital  of  the  country.    Some  quarters  oi  iti^xa^Vn. 
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antiquated,  lofty  honses  oyerhanging  narrow  and  crooked  streets, 
and  others  wear  a  semi-mstie  aspect ;  bat  the  principal  streets  are 
regular  and  spacious,  and  numerous  statues  ornament  its  squares, 
while  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  make  its  environs  attractiye. 
Most  or  the  300  islands  of  Lake  Mselar  are  inhabited,  its  baoiks  are 
adorned  with  handsome  mansions^  and  its  views  have  been  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  A  railwav  connects  Lake 
Mselar  with  Lake  Wener  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  Lakes  Wener  and 
Wetter,  the  Grotha  Canal  connects  the  Baltic  with  the  Catteg^ 

The  year  1819  began  a  period  of  systematic  improvement  in 
fanning  methods ;  and  many  districts,  espedally  in  the  south,  now 
vie  with  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  England.  Iron-ore  abounds, 
and  that  of  the  finest  quality.  The  most  celebrated  mines  of  it  are 
at  Dannemora,  in  the  Upsala  district ;  but  the  largest  quantity  is 
in  Lapland,  where  it  forms  the  mountain  of  GeUivara,  1750  feet 
high,  unworked  as  yet  for  want  of  fiieL  The  chief  exports  are 
timber,  iron,  and  oats ;  the  chief  imports,  manufactured  articles, 
colonial  produce,  coal,  and  salt. 

NORWAY 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by  the  Arctic  and 
Atlantic  Oceans ;  S.  by  the  Sk^er  Rack ;  E.  by  Swedoi.  I^ 
contains  121,807  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
1,842,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Christianta — 

Aggershuus Christiamia,  Drobak. 

Smaalehnen Moss,  Frederickshald,  Frederickstad- 

Buskerud Drammen,  Kongsberg. 

Jarlsberg  and  Laorvig Tonsberg,  Lanrvig. 

Hamar^' 

Christians Lessoe. 

Hedemarken. Uamar,  Kongsvinger. 

Christiansand'^ 

Bradsberg Skien,  Porsgmnd. 

Nedenaes Arendal. 

Lister  and  Mandal Christiansand,  Mandal. 

Stavanger Stavanger.     . 

Bergen — 
N.  and  S.  Bcrgenbuus. Bergen,  Bosendal. 

Drontheim  or  Trondkeim— 

Romsdal Ohristiansand. 

N.  and  S.  Drontheim Drontheim,  Boraas. 

Tromsoe — 

Nordland Alstahoug. 

Tromsoe Tromsoe. 

Fiomark  or  Norwegian  Lap- 
land  .AUengaard,  Uammerfest 
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Islands.— Hitteren,  Vlgt^n  Isles,  Lofoden  Isles,  Mageroe. 
Bays. — Christiania,  Hardanger,  Drontheim,  West  Fiord. 
Capes. — ^North  Cape,  the  Naze  or  Lindesnses. 
Monntains.— Dovr^field,  Lang^field,  Eiolen. 
Lakes. — Mioseo,  Rands,  Tyri,  Faemund. 
Bivers. — Glommen,  Baegna,  Laagen,  Drammen. 

Three  features  mark  the  coast  of  Norway — ^precipitous  clifis,  nar- 
row and  deep  inlets  called  fiords^  and  innumerable  islands.     Of 
these  last,  the  largest  group  is  the  Lofoden,  between  two  of  the 
southernmost  of  wmch  is  the  famous  Maelstrom,  a  much  exaggerated 
whirlpool     The  fiords  are  the  inland  waterways  of  Norway,  the 
rivers  being  useless  for  navigation,  however  attractive  to  the  sports- 
man.    Towards  the  north  especially,  the  rooks  on  the  coast  of 
Norway  are  so  huge,  lofty,  and  in  shape  so  strange,  that,  with  the 
added  contrast  between  snow  and  glacier  above  and  bright  verdure 
below,   thev  attract  an  annually  increasing  number  of  summer 
tourists.    At  the  head  of  almost  eyearj  fiord  is  a  waterfall ;  and  the 
finest  permanent  waterfall  in  Europe  is  said  to  be  Yoring  Fos, 
at  the  nead  of  £id  Fiord.    The  river  Glommen  in  the  south  has 
been  matched  with  the  Rhine,  and  Alpine  scenery  abounds  in  the 
long  narrow  valleys  which  run  into  the  interior.      But  the  in- 
ter^ ceases  altogether  on  reaching  the  highest  elevation :  one 
featureless  table-land,  called  fjeldf  seems  to  extend  in  all  directions 
to  the  horizon ;  for  the  eye  does  not  distinguish  the  deep  ravines 
that  really  separate  fjeld  from  fjeld.    The  omy  mountains  forming 
snything  like  a  continuous  chain  are  the  Kioien,  which  run  from 
the  latitude  of  Drontheim  to  70°.     These  mountains  are  the  home 
of  the  lemming^  a  species  of  rat,  which  at  times  descends  towards 
^e  coast  in  immense  swarms,  devouring  every  production  of  the 
BoiL     The  highest  summits  lie  south  of  the  Kioien  chain,  the 
highest  of  all  being  Galdhoppigen,   8544  feet,   in  Jotun  Field, 
•juth  of  62^     Though  only  about  half  the  height  of  the  Alps, 
the  Norwegian  mountains  are  yet,   because  of  their  higher  lati- 
J'lde,  far  more  extensively  covered  with  eternal  snow  and  ice.     The 
wgest  perpetually  frozen  mass  in  Europe,  measuring  nearly  100 
•J^iles  in  length,  lies  west  of  Jotun  Fjeld. 

Not  one-hundredth  part  of  the  surface  of  Norway  is  under  the 
pWgh.  The  fisheries  employ  a  large  population  ;  and  the  Norwe- 
P4ii8  have  a  large  share  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  their 
Jiercantile  navy  being  second  in  extent  only  to  the  British.  Both 
fishing  and  navigation  are  favoured  by  the  comparative  mildness  of 
5^ter  along  the  strictly  western  coast  The  temperature  is  e^ual- 
?wl  throughout  the  year  by  the  immense  Atlantic,  and  in  wmter 
*  maintained  by  the  Gulf  Stream  to  such  a  degree  that,  whereas 
the  Baltic  in  the  latitude  of  Bergen  is  almost  every  winter  Mdgjei^ 
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over  with  ice,  the  harbour  of  Bei^n  itself  is  seldom  frozen.  The 
southern  coast  of  Norway,  not  being  washed  by  tiiie  Gulf  Stream, 
suffers  from  the  same  rigorous  winter  as  the  whole  of  Sweden ;  hence 
the  paradox,  that  winter  is  severer  in  the  extreme  south  of  Norway 
than  in  the  extreme  north.  The  chief  exports  are  the  produce  of 
the  forests  and  fisheries :  lucifer  matches,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  forest-produce,  and  eider-down,  which  may  be  regarded  as  fishery- 
produce,  form  considerable  items.  The  chief  imports  are  ^rain, 
colonial  produce,  and  manufactured  articles.  At  least  one-third  of 
these  imports  are  entered  at  Ghbibtiania,  the  capital  of  Norway, 
grandly  and  characteristically  situated  at  the  head  of  a  fiord  60 
miles  long,  and  studded  with  islands.  Christiania  possesses  a  uni- 
versity founded  by  voluntary  subscriptions  in  1811. 

EZEROISES. 

Since  when  have  Sweden  and  Norway  been  under  one  sovereign? 
What  one  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  whole  peninsula?  Between 
what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  the  peninsula  situated  ?  State 
its  length  and  average  breadth.  How  are  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
parliaments  named  respeotivelv  ?  Mention  four  points  in  which  Engumd 
and  Scotland  are  united,  but  Sweden  and  Norway  separate.  To  what 
race  and  church  does  the  population  belong?  What  about  the  Lapps 
and  Finns?  Describe  the  olmiate  of  the  peninsula.  In  which  oount^ 
do  forests  abound  most?  What  about  the  houses?  What  are  the 
principal,  and  what  the  subsidiary  crops  ? 

How  is  Sweden  bounded?  Wmit  is  its  extent  in  square  miles?  What 
is  the  amount  of  its  population  ?  Name  its  divisions.  Name  the  towns 
of  Norrland ;  of  Sweden  Proper';  of  Gothland.  Where  are  (christiania, 
Tyri,  Stockholm,  Upsala,  Pitea,  Fahlun,  Lofoden  Isles,  Dovr^eld, 
Dahl,  Glommen,  Tornea,  Kiolen,  Nykoping,  Hitteren,  Gland  V  etc 

Describe  the  coast  of  Sweden.  Account  for  the  dry  land  gaining  on 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Describe  the  interior  of  Sweden.  Name  the 
highest  mountain,  and  give  its  height.  Name  and  characterize  the 
three  principal  Swedish  lakes.  How  do  they  subserve  communication 
across  the  country  ?  What  is  said  of  the  site  of  Stockholm  ?  Describe 
its  various  quarters.  What  are  the  Italian  parallels  to  its  site,  and  to 
the  lake  on  which  it  stands  ?  Since  when  did  Swedish  agriculture  take 
a  new  start?  Where  are  the  most  famous  iron-mines  in  Sweden? 
What  about  Gellivara?  Mention  the  chief  exports  and  imports  of 
Sweden. 

How  is  Norway  bounded?  What  is  its  extent  in  square  miles? 
What  population  does  it  contain  ?  What  are  the  divisions  of  Norway  ? 
Name  the  principal  towns  of  Christiania  ?  Name  the  towns  of  Finmark. 
What  are  the  prmcipal  islands  of  Norway?  Name  its  principal  bays. 
Name  its  capes.  What  are  its  mountains?  What  are  its  chief  lakes? 
What  are  itsprincipal  rivers?  What  three  features  mark  the  coast  of 
Norway  ?  Where  and  what  is  the  Maelstrom  t  Where  is  the  coast- 
scenery  finest,  and  of  what  does  it  consist?  What  and  where  is  Vbring 
Fob  ?  What  river  has  been  matched  with  the  Rhine  ?  What  is  &^eldf 
What  are  the  limits  of  the  Kiolen  mountains  proper  ?  What  of  the 
lemming  t  Name  the  highest  mountain,  and  give  its  height.  Where- 
abouts is  the  most  extensive  permanent  field  of  snow  and  ice?    Why 
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cannot  this  field  be  matched  among  the  Alps,  which  are  nearly  twice  as 
high  as  the  mountains  of  Norway  ? 

What  proportion  of  the  surface  of  Norway  is  mider  the  plough?  What 
of  the  Norwegian  carrying  trade  ?  How  are  both  navigation  and  fishing 
fiivoured  ?  Point  oat  the  effect  of  the  Atlantic  in  general,  and  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  in  particular,  on  the  temperature  of  the  Norwegian  coast. 
What  part  of  the  coast  does  not  share  m  this  effect  ?  State  a  foct  show- 
ing that,  in  the  latitude  of  Bergen,  the  rigour  of  winter  increases  east- 
ward. Explain  why  the  winter  temperature  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Norway  is  higher  than  in  the  extreme  south.  Under  what  general 
headings  may  lucifer-matches  sad  eider-down,  as  exported  articles,  be 
brought  respectively  ?  Name  the  three  chief  imports.  What  propor- 
tion of  these  is  entered  at  the  capital  ?  Describe  the  situation  of  the 
capital.    When  and  how  was  its  university  founded  ? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


AggershQUB,  (ig^gera-hoosa,  a  baili- 
wick of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Ghristiania.    Pop.  116,866. 

Al'Btahoug,  a  small  town  of  Nor- 
way, capital  of  the  bailiwick  of  Nord- 
land,  province  of  Tromsoe,  on  a  small 
island.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  most  nor- 
therly bishopric  in  Europe.  Pop.  500. 
-e5<*  64'  N.  fat.  l^**  4Xy  E.  long. 

Al'^tengaard,  a  town  in  Finmark,  at 
the  head  of  a  deep  bay.  Pop.  2000.— 
69,  66  N.  28, 8  £. 

ATon'dal,  a  small  seaport  of  Nor- 
way, on  the  S.  coast  of  Ghristiansand. 
Pop.  6800..-68, 26  N.  8,  48  E. 

Bor'gen,  a  province  and  bishop's 
tee  in  the  S.W.  of  Norway,  contain- 
ing two  bailiwickB:~S.  Bergenhnns, 
p.  119,600;  N.  Bergenhuus,  p.  88,100. 

Ber'gen,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
eommerciid  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
Pop.,  including  suburbs,  83,880.-60, 24 
N.  6,  18  E. 

BleUnge,  blacking,  a  maritime  laen 
ot  government  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gothland,  with  extensive 
fisheries.    Pop.  187,477. 

Boi^^olm,  the  only  town  or  land- 
ing-place in  the  island  of  Oland.  P.  773. 

Both'^nla,  an  extensive  region  on 
both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
East  Bothnia  now  belongs  to  Russia; 
West  and  North  Bothnia  to  Sweden. 
Bee  Fitea  and  Umea. 

Both^nla,  dolf  of,  a  branch  of  the 
Baltic,  which  separates  Sweden  from 
linland. 

Brads1>erg,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
fa  the  province  of  Christiansand.  Pop. 
87,000. 

Bosk^emd,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Ghristiania.  Pop. 
106,000. 


Oal'mar,  a  fertile  maritime  laen  or 
government  of  Sweden,  lying  along  the 
Baltic  coast.    Pop.  246,106. 

Oal^mar,  a  seaport  and  capital  of 
the  above  government,  on  the  sound 
to  which  it  e^ves  name.  It  derives 
celebrity  from  the  treaty  of  1387,  by 
which  Queen  Margaret  united  the 
kingdoms  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark.  P.  10,963.-66, 40  N.  16, 20  £. 

Oarlaoro^na,  a  strong  seaport  of 
Sweden,  the  capital  of  the  government 
of  Blekinge,  and  the  principal  station 
of  the  Swedish  navy.  Pop.  18,800.— 
66,  9  N.  16,  86  E. 

Oarrstad,  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Wermland,  in  Sweden,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Lake  Wener,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Glare,  with  considerable 
trade.    Pop.  7772. 

Oaftegat.  See  the  Descriptive 
Table  of  Dbnhabk,  page  117. 

Ohrlstia^nia,  a  province  and  bishop's 
see  in  Norway,  divided  into  four  baili- 
wicks.   Pop.  489,916. 

Ohristia''nia,  the  capital  of  Norway, 
and  of  the  above  province.  Fop.  76,064. 
—-69,  64  N.  10,  60  E.  See  Remarks,  p. 
108. 

Ohrist^'ianB,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Hamar.  Pop.  116,814. 

Ohri8tian8and%  a  province  and 
bishop's  see  in  the  south  of  Norway, 
now  divided  into  four  bailiwicks.  Pop. 
842,672. 

Ohrl8tiansand^  the  capital  of  the 
above  province,  at  the  head  of  a  deep 
bay.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral, 
and  considerable  trade.  Pop.  11,766. 
—58,  8  N.  7,  57  E. 

dxrisfianstad,  a  fertile  laen  or 
government  of  Sweden.    Pop.  280,619. 

OhrlBtianstad^  a  fortified  town  on 
the  Baltic,  the  capital  oi  lYvc  Qb\K>N« 
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r>vernment.    Pop.  9203^—66,  0  N.  14, 
E. 

OhrlBtlaniiuid',  a  seaport  on  the 
W.  eoEBt  of  Norway,  in  Drontheim, 
with  a  fine  harbour.  Fop.  6709.— 63, 
6  N.  7, 49  £. 

Glabra,  a  river  which  traverses  Lake 
FoQmund  in  Norway,  and  enters  Lake 
Wener  atCarlstad. 

Dahl,  dot,  a  river  in  Sweden,  which 
rises  among  the  Norwegian  moantains, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  Oalf  of 
Bothnia  near  Gefle. 

Dalecarlia,  an  ancient  province  of 
Sweden,  traversed  by  the  river  Dahl, 
now  the  government  of  Kopparberg, 
famed  for  its  rich  copper-mines  and 
the  bravery  of  the  peasants.  Pop. 
190,133. 

Danemo^ra,  a  town,  or  rather  a  col- 
lection of  villages,  in  Sweden  Proper, 
celebrated  for  its  iron-mines. 

Doy'rdfleld  or  Dof' lines  (the 
gloomy  mountainsX  the  loftiest  part  of 
the  Norwegian  ridge  of  monntains. 
Sneehatten,  the  highest  summit,  is 
7020  feet  above  the  sesp-level. 

Draxn^men,  a  river  in  the  S.  of  Nor- 
way, by  which  immense  quantities  of 
timber  are  floated  down  to  Ghristiania 
Bay,  into  the  W.  side  of  which  it  falls. 

Dram^en,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  in 
the  province  of  Aggershuns,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Drammen,  with  a  great 
export  trade  in  timber.  Pop.  18,861. 
—69,  89  N.  10, 28  E. 

DroHMA,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Ghristiania,  on  Ghristiania 
Bay.    Pop.  1660. 

Dron^theim  or  Trondlieixn,  a  pro- 
vince and  bishop's  see  in  the  centre  of 
Norway,  containing  three  bailiwicks. 
Pop.  272,000. 

Dron^theim,  a  seaport  and  capital 
nf  the  above  province,  situated  on  a 
fine  bay;  anciently  the  residence  of 
the  Norwegian  kings.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  rich  copper-mines.  Pop. 
22,697.-63, 26  N.  10,  24  E. 

]Slfli'7>org,  a  laen  or  government  in 
Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Gothland. 
Pop.  288,947. 

XlTvedal,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Kopparberg,  on  the 
Dahl,  where  there  are  valuable  quarries 
of  porphyry.  Pop.  4100.-81, 16  N.  14, 
OE. 

Fse'inTind,  a  lake  in  the  bailiwick 
of  Uedemarken,  near  the  borders  of 
Sweden. 

Fahlnn,  fa'loon,  the  capital  of  the 
laen  or  government  of  Kopparberg,  in 
Sweden;  In  its  neighbourhood  there  | 


are  rich  conper-mines.    Pop.  7S0&— 60^ 
86  N>  16, 88  B. 

Fln'taUfflL  aD  extfliulve  regioD  of 
Norway,  in  Tromoe,  called  Ukevise 
Norwegian  Lapland.    Pop.  9^5. 

Fred'^eriekanaldsa  town  in  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Ghristiania:  in  be- 
sieging Fvederlckstein,  Its  nrtren, 
Chaiies  XIL  of  Sweden  was  killed  in 
17ia    Pop.92ia— 6e,7N.ll,SlB. 

Fred'exiokBtad.  a  fortified  town  of 
Norway,  province  of  Ghristiania.  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Glommen.    Pop.  VISS&. 

defleborg,  a  fertile  laen  or  govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  lying  along  ue  Oulf 
of  Bothnia.    Pop.  178,788. 

O^ne,  a  eeaporty  and  the  capital  of 
the  above  government,  with  consider- 
able trade.  Pop.  18,76&— 60, 89  N.  17, 
8E. 

GMlllTa'k*,  a  monntain  in  tiie  ex- 
treme north  of  Sweden,  180O  foot  high, 
and  believed  to  consist  whoUj  cf  end- 
lent  iron-ore. 

Olom''m«i,  the  largest  river  of  Nor- 
way, rises  in  the  Dovrefield  M oontaina, 
and  fkUs  into  the  Skager  Back  near 
Frederickstad. 

Gto'tha,  a  large  river  in  Swetai, 
which  issues  ttmxk  the  S.  eactfcmtty  of 
Lake  Wener,  and  fella  into  the  Catto*- 
gat  at  Gottenbnrg. 

Oo^tha,  Canal  of;  oonneeting  the 
Baltic  with  the  Gattegat  at  Oott^lNvg. 
By  the  completion  of  this  canal  in  ISflS, 
an  internal  navigation,  hj  means  of 
the  lakes  Wener,  Weter,  etc,  has  been 
formed  from  sea  to  sea. 

Qothland,  a  large  division  of  Swe- 
den, forming  the  southern  and  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  monarchy,  now 
divided  into  twelve  governments* 

GhsthOand,  a  large  island  and  gov- 
ernment of  Sweden,  in  the  Baltic  F^ 
64,668. 

aot^tenhOTg  and  Bohos,  a  lam  or 
government  of  Sweden,  on  the  eoast  of 
the  Gattegat,  with  fisheries  and  good 
pasture.    Pop  261,114. 

Oot'tenhiirg,  a  fionrishing  eommer- 
cial  city,  the  capital  of  the  above  gov- 
ernment, on  the  Gattegat  A  great 
many  British  merdiants  reside  here. 
Pop.  78,8ia— 67, 48  N.  11,  66  £. 

Halland,  a  lam  or  government  of 
Sweden,  with  extensive  forests  and 
salmon  fisheries.    Pop.  186,299. 

Halm'Btad,  a  strong  seaport,  the 
capital  of  the  above  government,  on 
the  Gattegat    Pop.  8606. 

Ham^ar,  a  province  of  Norway,  north 
of  Ghristiania,  divided  into  two  baili-- 
wicks.    Pop.  236,482. 
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Haitt'^erfBtt,  a  small  town  on  an 
island  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
Finmark.  Fop.  156a— 70, 48  N.  23. 66  £. 

Hedemark'en,  a  bailiwick  of  Nor- 
way, in  the  province  of  Hamar.  Pop. 
124,100. 

BedenK/ra,  a  small  town  of  Sweden, 
ritaated  in  a  fertile  part  of  Kopparberg. 
Pop.  1160. 

Hel'singhorg*  a  seaport  of  Sweden, 
in  the  government  of  Malmohus,  on 
tiie  Sound,  opposito  Elsinore  in  Den- 
mark.   Pop.  11,650.— 66, 9  N.  12, 44  E. 

Her'noBand,  a  small  seaport  of 
Sweden,  on  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia,  the 
capital  of  the  government  of  Wester 
Norrland.    Pop.  6370. 

Hiel^mar,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  between 
bikes  Wen^  and  Melar. 

Hit'teren,  a  considerable  island  of 
Norway,  on  this  coast  of  Drontheim. 
Pop.  3700. 

Hu^dikBrall,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  government  of  Gefleborg,  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia.  Pop. 
4464. 

Haeen^  a  small  island  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Sound,  remarkable  as 
having  t)een  the  residence  of  Tycho 
Brahd. 

Jaemtlaad,  ^mtflemtf  a  mountain- 
ous latn  or  government  of  Sweden,  in 
Norrland.   Pop.  88,623. 

Jarlsl>exg  and  Ijaiir'vig,  a  baili- 
wick of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Ghristiania.    Pop.  91,900. 

Jonkoplng,  an  interior  laen  or  gov- 
ernment of  Sweden.    Pop.  196,787. 

Jonkop^lBg,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  S.  bank  of  Lake 
Wetter.    Pop.  16,147. 

Elolen,  tiie  northern  part  of  the 
great  chain  of  miountains  separating 
Norway  from  Sweden,  the  highest  of 
which,  Sulitelma,  is  6200  feet  above 
the  aea. 

KongBn[>erg  (king's  mountain),  a 
town  ofNM^ay,  in  Ghristiania,  on  the 
Lauven,  celebrated  for  ite  silver-mines. 
Pop.  4800^-69, 39  N.  9, 87  E. 

Kongs'vtnger,  a  small  town  of  Nor- 
way, in  the  province  of  Hamar. 

Kojy'parberg,  a  laen  or  govem- 
meat  of  Sweden,  comprehending  the 
ancient  province  of  Dalecarlia.  Pop. 
190,1S3. 

Kron^oberg,  a  Uun  or  government 
of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Gothland. 
Fto.  169,7da 

Ijandiior</xia,  a  seaport  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mi^ohus,  on  the  Sound, 
strongly  fortified.  Pop.  9763.— 66,6  N. 
U,48E. 


Itan^gdAeld,  the  southern  part  Oi 
the  great  Norwegian  chain  of  moan- 
tains,  from  the  Naze  to  the  N.  of  the 
province  of  Bergen.  SkagstOl-tind,  the 
loftiest  summit,  is  8101  feet  above  the 

Iiapland,  the  most  northerly  conn- 
try  of  Europe,  extending  above  600 
miles  from  the  North  Gape  to  the 
White  Sea  in  Russia.  It  is  divided 
into  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Russian 
Lapland;  and  although  it  contains 
about  180,000  sq.  m.,  the  entira  pop. 
does  not  exceed  60,000. 

Latir^vlg,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  in 
Ghristiania,  on  the  W.  side  of  Ghris- 
tiania Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lauven, 
remarkable  for  its  foundries.  Pop. 
3400.— 69,  6  N.  10, 10  E. 

Iiau'ven,  or  Iiou'ven,  a  river  of 
Norway,  which  rises  in  the  Lang6fi^d 
Mountains,  passes  Kongsberg,  and  falls 
Into  the  Skager  Rack  at  Lanrvig. 

XiesBoe,  le9^</f  a  small  town  of  Nor- 
way, in  the  N.  of  the  province  of 
Hamar. 

IdndeansBS.    See  Naze. 

liinkop^lDg,  the  chief  town  of  tlie 
laen  or  government  of  OestergothUmd, 
in  Sweden,  in  a  fertile  plain ;  its  cathe- 
dral, if  that  of  Upsala  be  excepted,  is 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Pop.  8762. 
— 68,24  N.  16,49  E. 

IiofCden  Isles,  a  group  of  islands 
on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Norway,  the  seat 
of  an  extensive  cod  and  herring  fishery, 
which  employs,  in  the  fishing  season, 
20.000  men.  The  group  consiste  of  five 
large  and  several  small  islands.  Per- 
manent pop.  4000. 

IiUlea,  a  town  of  Norrland,  in  the 
government  of  Norrbotten  on  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Lulea,  a  river  which  has  a  great  water- 
fall, said  to  be  half  a  mile  broad.  Pop. 
8120.— 65, 36  N.  22, 16  E. 

Iiond,  loond{t^  sacred  grove),  a  town 
in  the  government  of  Malmohus,  on 
the  Sound,  the  seat  of  a  university. 
Pop.  14,304.-66, 42  N.  13, 10  E. 

Mselar,  a  large  lake  of  Sweden, 
extending  from  Stockholm  76  miles 
into  the  interior,  and  conteining  about 
I82OOO  islands. 

Mael^stroxn,  a  famous  whirlpool 
near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lofoden 
Isles.— 67, 47  N.  11, 60  E. 

Ma^geroe,  a  bare  and  rocky  island 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Norwegian  Lapland, 
inhabited  by  four  or  five  families. 
The  North  Gape  forms  its  northern 
extremity. 
Marmo,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport, 
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the  capital  of  the  government  of  Mal- 
mohns^on  the  Sound,  with  constderable 
trade  and  mannfactnieB.  Fop.  88^064. 
— 66,86  N.  18,0  E. 

Mal'mohns,  the  most  southerly 
laen  or  government  of  Sweden,  rich  in 
agricultural  prodnce.    Pop.  849,810. 

Man'dal,  with  Ijister,  a  bailiwick 
of  Norway,  in  the  province  of  Ghris- 
tiansand.  Fop.  76,121.— A  town  of  the 
same  name  in  the  above  bailiwick,  on 
a  bay  near  the  Naze.    Fop.  2860. 

Ma^riestad,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capi- 
tal of  the  government  of  Skarabor^  on 
the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Wener.  Fop. 
2668.-«8, 42  N.  18,  60  E. 

MiOB'en,  a  lake  of  Norway,  in  Ghris- 
tiania,  60  miles  long  and  16  broad. 

MoBB,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Ghristiania,  on  Ghristiania 
Bay.    Fop.  4807.— 68, 26  N.  10, 87  E. 

Motala,  a  river  in  Sweden,  issuing 
from  Lake  Wetter,  and  falling  into  the 
sea  below  Norrkoping. 

Nase  (nose,  or  promontory),  a  pro- 
monto^  forming  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Norway.— 57, 68  N.  7, 8  E. 

Ned^enaes,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Ghristiansand.  Pop. 
78,416. 

Nord'kyn,  a  promontory  in  Fin- 
mark,  the  most  northerly  point  of  con- 
tinental Europe.— 71, 8  N.  27,  58  E. 

Nordland,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Tromsoe.  Fop. 
104,161. 

NoxrboVten,  the  northernmost  laen 
or  government  of  Sweden,  in  Norrland, 
comprehending  North  Bothnia.  Fop. 
91,812. 

Norrkop^ing,  one  of  the  principal 
commercial  towns  of  Sweden,  in  the 
government  of  Oestergothland,  near 
the  month  of  the  Motala.  Fop.  26,736. 
— 68,83  N.  16, 12  E. 

Norrland,  a  large  division  of  Swe- 
den, including  North  and  West  Both- 
nia, now  divided  into  five  laens  or  gov- 
ernments. 

North  Oape,  in  the  island  of  Ma- 
geroe,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Nor- 
wegian Lapland,  and  of  all  Europe, 
excepting  the  northern  extremity  of 
Francis  Joseph  Land.— 71,  10  N.  26, 
60  E. 

Nykop^ing,  a  maritime  town  of  Swe- 
den, the  capitied  of  the  government  of 
Sodermanland,  on  the  Baltic.  In  its 
neighbourhood  are  mines  of  cobalt. 
Fop.  4818.— 68, 46  N.  17, 1  E. 

Oestergothland,  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural laen  or  government  of  Sweden. 
Fop.  267,188. 


Oland,  an  Ufamd  on  the  8.E.  coast 
of  Sweden,  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Cahnar;  it  u  80  miles  l<mg, 
and  from  8  to  14  broad,  and  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Soond  of 
Calmar.    Fop.  88,000. 

Orebro',  an  inland  lam  or  govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  with  mines  of  iron, 
copper,  cobalt,  etc.    Pop.  182,988. 

Oxehrt/,  the  chief  town  of  the  above 
government^  near  the  W.  shore  of  the 
Lake  Hielmar.  Fop.  11,786.-69, 17  N. 
16, 9  E. 

Oregnmd,  o'rorgroondf  a  small  sea- 

Sort  of  Sweden,  in  the  govemment  of 
tockholm,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
Fop.  700. 

Ostersnnd',  the  chief  place  in  the 
govemment  of  Jaemtland,  on  the  E. 
shoA  of  Lake  Storsion.    Fop.  2854. 

Fite'a,  the  chief  town  in  the  govem- 
ment of  Norrbotten,  Sweden,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name.  Fop.  8337.-65, 20 
N.  21, 40  E. 

Fite'a,  a  river  in  Sweden,  govern- 
ments of  Westerbotten  and  Norrbotten, 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  near  the 
town  of  Fitea. 

Forsgnmd,  pon^grocntf  a  seaport  of 
Norway,  in  the  province  of  Christian- 
sand,  on  a  bay  ofthe  Skager  Rack,  with 
considerable  trade  in  timber.  Fop. 
1760. 

Bands,  a  lake  in  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Ghristiania. 

Boms'dal,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Drontheim.  Fop. 
117,220. 

Bo'Mms,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  Drontheim,  at  the  base  of 
the  Dovr^field  Mountains;  near  it  are 
famous  copper-mines.  Fop.  8600.— 62, 
32  N.  11, 17  E. 

Bosendar,  a  small  town  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Bergen,  on  Hardan- 
ger  Fiord,  near  which  are  rich  copper- 
mines. 

Bala,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Westmanland,  remarkable 
for  its  silver-mines.  Fop.  4886.-69, 67 
N.  16, 80  E. 

Bigtu'^na,  a  small  seaport  of  Sweden, 
in  the  govemment  of  Stockholm,  on  an 
arm  of  Lake  Meslar. 

Bka'^ra,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
govemment  of  Skaraborg.    Fop.  8122. 

Bkar'aborg,  a  lam  or  govemment 
of  Sweden,  between  Lake  Wener  and 
Lake  Wetter.    Pop.  267,942. 

Bkien,  ake-m,',  a  seaport  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Ghristiansand,  on  a 
river  flowing  into  a  bay  of  the  Skager 
Kack.    Pop.  6226.-69, 10  N.  9, 80  B. 
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Smaalelmen,  »mawVa-nen,  a  haiUr 
wick  of  Norway,  in  the  provinee  of 
Christiaiiia.    Pop.  107,804. 

Soderhamn,  »(/der-kamf  a  seaport 
of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of  Oefle- 
borg,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
with  cloth  manofactares  and  consider- 
able trade.  Fop.  7937.— 61,  18  N.  17, 
2£. 

Soderkop^g,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  government  of  Oestergothland,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gotha  Canal  into 
the  Baltic  Pop.  1700.— 68,  26  N.  16, 
20  £. 

Bodermanland,  an  agricultural  2a«n 
or  government  of  Sweden.    F.  147,186. 

Btavan^ger,  a  bailiwick  of  Norway, 
in  the  province  of  Christiansand.  Fop. 
110,966. 

Btayan'ger,  the  chief  town  of  the 
above  bailiwick,  on  the  W.  coast.  Pop. 
19,004.— 68, 68  N.  6, 86  £. 

Btookliolin,  the  metropolitaa  Itun. 
or  government  of  Sweden,  forming  part 
of  the  ancient  province  of  Sodermania, 
and  containing  the  celebrated  iron- 
mines  of  Danemora.    Fop.  146,906. 

Btookliolm,  the  capital  of  Sweden. 
Pop.  176,746.-69,  22  N.  18,  4  E.  See 
Rkmabks,  p.  106. 

Btorakopporberg.  See  Soppar- 
boor  It 

Bweden  Proper,  a  large  division 
comprehending  the  central  portions  of 
the  kingdom,  now  divided  into  seven 
laens  or  governments.   . 

Ta^na,  a  river  of  Lapland,  which 
forms  for  160  miles  the  boundary  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden,  and  falls 
into  the  Northern  Ocean. 

Toms^berg,  a  seaport  of  Norway^ 
the  province  of  Christiania,  on  the  W. 
Bide  of  Christiania  Bay.  Pop.  6000.— 
69, 18  N.  10, 23  E. 

Tor'nea,  a  river  of  Sweden,  has  its 
source  in  the  mountains  of  Norway, 
traverses  Lake  Tomea,  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Tor'nea,  a  town  formerly  belonging 
to  Sweden,  but  ceded  to  Bussia  in  1809 ; 
it  stands  on  a  small  island  in  the  river 
Tomea.  Fop.  968.— 66,  60  N.  24,  10. 
E. 

Tor'rladal,  a  river  in  Norway, 
flowing  into  the  Skager  Back  at 
ChrlstiaDsand. 

Trom^Boe,  the  northmost  province 
if  Norway.    Pop.  64,019. 

Tromsoe,  the  chief  place  in  the 
above  province,  on  a  small  island. 
Fop.  4073. 

Tn'iiaberg,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
ike  government  of  Sodermanland,  on 


the    Baltic,   with   large    iron-works. 
Fop.  2600.— 68, 40  N.  17, 0  E. 

Tyrl,  Wree,  a  lake  of  Norwinr,  in  the 
province  of  Christiania,  16  nmes  long. 

UddevallB,  a  town  of  Sweden,  m 
the  government  of  Gottenburg,  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Gattegat.    Fop.  7087. 

U^mea,  a  seaport  on  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  the  chief  town  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Westerbottcn,  situated  on  a 
river  x>f  the  same  name.  Pop.  2818.— 
63, 49  N.  20, 27  E. 

Upsala,  a  laen  or  government  of 
Sweden,  with  extensive  iron-works. 
Pop.  111,019. 

trpsala,  or  Up'^sal,  the  capital  of 
the  above  government,  an  ancient  city, 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat 
of  a  celebrated  university,  in  which 
LinnsBus  was  a  professor.  It  was  long 
the  residence  of  the  Swedish  monarchs. 
Pop.  16,676. 

Vardca,  an  island  of  Finmark,  with 
Vardahutu,  the  most  northern  fort  in 
Europe,  on  the  N.E.  coastw— 70,  22  N. 
81,7E. 

VUrten  Isles,  a  gronp  of  isbunda  on 
the  coast  of  Drontheim. 

Wen^er,  a  large  lake  in  Sweden, 
fimning,  by  the  Gotha  Canal,  one  of 
the  great  channels  of  communication 
between  Gottenburg  and  the  Baltic 

Wei'iienilXHrg,  the  chief  town  of  the 
government  of  Elfsborg,  on  Lake 
Wener,  near  the  efflux  of  the  river 
Gotha.  Fop.  6482.-68,  23  N.  12, 
18  E. 

WenalasiA,  verm^land,  a  laen  or 
government  of^  Sweden,  on  the  Nor- 
wegian frontier,  with  great  iron-mines. 
Fop.  268,417. 

wes'teras,  a  commercial  town  of 
Sweden,  capital  of  the  government  of 
Westmanland,  and  a  bishop's  see,  on 
Lake  Mcelar.  Pop.  6201.— 69, 35  N.  16, 
32  E. 

Westerbot^ten,  a  laen  or  govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  in  Norrland,  compre- 
hending West  Botiinia.    Fop.  106,486. 

Wester  Norrland,  a  maritime  laen 
or  government  of  Sweden,  in  Norrland, 
lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.    Pop.  169,196. 

Wes'iervlck,  a  seaport  of  Sweden, 
in  the  government  of  Calmar,  on  the 
Baltic,  with  a  good  harbour.  Pop. 
6189.-67, 46  N.  16, 88  E. 

West  Fiovd,  a  great  sound  separate 
ing  the  Lofoden  Isles  from  the  main- 
land of  Norway,  through  which  the 
tides  of  the  Norttiem  Ocean  rush  with 
great  force  and  rapidity. 
Wesymanland,  a  laen  or  govem- 
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inont  of  Sweden,  containinp:  the  ricb 
silver-mines  of  Sala.    Pop.  128,^1. 

Weffcer,  a  lake  in  Sweden,  90  miles 
long  and  16  broad,  eommnnicating  with 
the  Baltic  by  the  river  Motala. 

Wex'io,  the  chief  town  of  the  gov- 


ernment of  Kronoberg,  Sweden    Pop. 
4836.— 66,44  N.  14,61  E. 

WlB^y,  a  Maport,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Gothland,  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  P<m.  6082.-67,  14  N.  18, 
88  E. 


DENMARK 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Skager  Rack;  W.  by  the  German 
Ocean  or  North  Sea;  S.  by  Schleswig-Holstein ;  E.  by  the 
Cattegat,  the  Sound,  and  the  Baltic.  It  contains  14,553 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,940,000. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Zealand,  Moen,  and  Sam8oe....CoPENHAaBN,  Roskilde,  Elsinore,  Stege. 

Bornholm Ronne. 

Funen,  Langeland,  and  Aeroe.  Odensee,  Sudkiobing,  Aeroeskiobing. 

Laaland,  Falster,  etc. MaribSe,  Nakskov,  Nykiobing. 

Jutland Aarhuus,  Aalborg,  Randers. 

Straits,  Gulfs,  and  Bays.— The  Sound,  the  Great  Beit, 
the  Little  Belt,  Lym  Fiord,  Tannis  Bay,  Tammer  Bay,  Kioge 
Bay,  Prasto  Bay,  Seiero  Bay. 

Capes.— The  Skaw,  the  Horn. 

European  Dependencies. — In  the  Atlantic,  Iceland;  in 
the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  the  Faroe  Islands. 

Foreign  Possessions. — In  the  West  Indies,  three  of  the 
Virgin  Isles,  viz.,  Santa  Cruz,  St  Thomas,  and  St  John ;  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  Greenland. 

REMARKS. 

Denmark  consists  of  Jutland,  the  northern  portion  of  a  peninsula 
(the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica  of  the  ancients)  projecting  from  the  north 
of  Germany,  and  a  number  of  islands  to  the  east  of  the  mainland. 
Exclusive  of  the  isle  of  Bomholm,  it  lies  between  64*  SO'  and  57° 
44'  N.  lat.,  and  between  8°  6'  and  12°  37'  E.  long.  Its  length, 
from  Laaland  Island  to  the  Skaw,  is  210  miles ;  its  breadth,  from 
Copenhagen  to  the  North  Sea,  175  miles. 

The  Danish  peninsula  is  a  plain,  fertile  on  the  eastern  side, 
sandy  on  the  western  side  and  towards  the  north,  where,  indeed, 
sandhills  line  the  coast  for  nearly  200  miles.  Small  lakes  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous.  The  only  notable  feature  in  the  outline  of 
the  mainland  is  Lym  Fiord,  which  was  separated  from  the  North 
Sea  by  a  strip  of  land  till  the  year  1825,  when  a  storm  burst 
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througli  the  barrier,  converting  the  northern  comer  of  Jutland  into 
an  island.  On  the  other  hand,  large  areas  on  the  coast  of  Jutland 
have  been  wrested  from  the  ocean,  and  are  secured  against  it  by 
huge  dykes,  as  in  the  Netherlands.  The  islands,  Zealand,  Funen, 
Laaland,  and  Falster  are  fertile  and  pleasant ;  they  form,  indeed, 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  country. 

The  moist  climate  of  Denmark  favours  the  growth  of  grass  and 
roots  rather  than  of  grain ;  accordingly,  the  rearing  of  stock, 
especially  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  the  dairy,  engage  most  of  the 
farmer's  attention.  Fully  three-fifths  of  the  population  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  the  law  encourages  the  multiplication  of  small 
farms ;  but  large  estates  also  exist,  with  noble  mansions,  which 
form  a  striking  feature  in  Danish  landscapes.  Dairy  produce  and 
live  stock  are  the  chief  exports.  Manufactured  articles,  timber, 
coals,  and  colonial  produce,  the  chief  imports. 

The  Danes  are  fair-complexioned,  with  blue  eyes.  The  qualities 
of  the  Teutonic  race,  to  which  they  belong,  and  their  maritime 
situation,  have  made  great  numbers  of  them  into  first-rate  seamen; 
and  they  have  a  considerable  share  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world.  Schools  of  every  grade  are  well  organized.,  and  it  is  rare  to 
meet  any  native  who  cannot  both  read  and  write.  The  established 
religion  is  Lutheran,  under  the  episcopal  form.  The  government 
is  a  limited  monarchy,  once  elective,  out  since  1660  nereditary. 
Parliament  consists  of  two  chambers,  the  upper  one  being  called 
Landsthingf  the  lower  one  Folksthing,  The  capital,  Copenhagen, 
situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Zealand,  is  also  the  chief  emporium 
and  chief  fortress  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  excellent  harbour  and 
dock  accommodation,  and  me  circuit  of  its  fortifications  is  five 
miles.  It  is  regularly  and  handsomely  built ;  it  possesses  many  of 
the  finest  works  of  Thorwaldsen,  the  Danish  sculptor  ;  and  its  royal 
library  and  museum  are  particularly  rich  in  northern  literature  and 
antiquities. 

The  European  dependencies  of  Denmark  are  insular.  The  Faroe 
Islands,  in  Danish  Fdr-lkr,  i.e.f  Sheep  Islands,  situated  in  the 
North  Sea,  between  Shetland  and  Iceland,  are  25  in  number,  17 
being  inhabited.  The  shores  are  rock-bound,  and  the  surface  hiUy. 
The  largest  island,  Stromo,  in  which  is  Thorshavn,  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  and  seat  of  the  local  parliament  called  Logthing^  has 
a  peak  2800  feet  high.  There  is  no  wood,  but  plenty  of  peat,  and 
in  one  of  the  islands  coal  also.  Notwithstanding  the  high  latitude, 
the  cold  season  is  short,  frost  lasting  only  one  month,  so  great  is 
the  effect  of  the  surrounding  ocean  in  equalizing  the  temperature. 
The  inhabitants,  numbering  about  11,000,  live  by  feeding  sheep, 
fishing,  and  catching  sea-fowl,  of  which  the  feathers  are  exported. 

Iceland  is  a  large  island  in  the  Atlantic,  between  63*  and  67°  N. 
kt,  and  IS*'  and  25°  W.  long.     Its  length  is  300  miles,  and  its 
beadth  200,  with  an  estimated  area  of  40,000  square  miles.     The 
interior  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  permanent  glaciers  beginning 
at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet.    Volcanic  eruptions  are  itec\)OLeii\,  Va. 
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many  parts  of  the  island.  Mount  Hecla  beiiog  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  active  volcanoes.  Olaciers  and  lava  cover  a  flreat 
Sart  of  the  island.  Springs  of  hot  water  are  numerous,  of  all 
agrees  of  temperature,  up  to  that  of  ebullition.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  springs,  called  the  Great  Geyser,  throws  up 
columns  of  boiling  water  to  the  height  of  90,  100,  and  sometimes 
even  to  above  150  feet,  accompanied  with  a  noise  like  that  of 
cannon.  The  people,  numbering  about  72,000,  are  pure  Scandi- 
navians, tall,  of  florid  complexion,  and  flaxen-haired.  Their 
language  is  the  jiurest  form  now  spoken  of  the  Gothic,  from 
which  the  Teutonic  languages,  including  our  own,  are  djerived. 
They  are  Lutherans  in  refigion,  the  whole  island  forming  a  bisho]^ 
ric  ;  and  elementary  instruction  is  universal  among  them.  Their 
only  town,  Reikjavik,  built  almost  entirely  of  wood,  and  seat  of 
the  local  parliament  called  Althing,  possesses  several  libraries  and 
newpapers,  a  learned  society,  and  an  observatory.  The  climate  is 
mild  for  the  latitude,  and  the  prevalent  moisture  favours  the 
growth  of  grass,  which  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  crop.  Luge 
herds  of  reindeer,  introduced  in  1770,  roam  about  in  the  interior ; 
but  the  Icelander's  reliance  is  on  cattle,  sheep^  and  horses,  and 
on  the  produce  of  his  fisheries.  Besides  horses,  wool,  and  fishery 
produce,  including  feathers,  he  exports  sulphur  and  Iceland  moas. 
The  foreign  possessions  of  Denmark  are  described  under  America. 

EXEROISBS. 

How  is  Denmark  bounded?  What  is  its  extent  in  square  miles? 
What  is  its  population  ?  What  are  the  divisions  of  Denmark  ?  Name 
the  chief  towns.  Where  are  Odensee,  Copenhagen,  Elsinore,  Nakskov, 
Randers,  Rndkiobing,  Aarhuus,  Bonne,  Aalborg?  etc.  Name  the 
islands. 

Where  are  the  Little  Belt,  the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  Lym  Fiord? 
Name  the  capes  of  Denmark  What  are  the  European  depemdenoies 
of  Denmark  ?    What  are  its  foreign  possessions? 

Of  what  does  DoDmark  consist  ?  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude 
and  loDgitude  is  it  situated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  De- 
scribe its  surface.  Contrast  the  eastern  and  western  coasts.  Tell  the 
story  of  Ljrm  Fiord.  What  feature  of  the  Netherlands  is  reprodnoed  in 
Jutland?  What  kind  of  farming  is  indicated  bythe  climate?  What 
kind  of  fimn-produce  figures  in  the  exports?  What  about  large  and 
small  farms? 

How  do  the  Danes  look  in  the  face  ?  How  do  Uiey  stand  in  respect 
of  elementary  instruction?  What  is  the  establidied  religion?  Of 
what  nature  is  the  government  ?  What  else  is  Copenhi^gen  to  Denmaric, 
besides  being  the  seat  of  its  government  ?  What  is  the  oirenit  of  its 
fortifications?  In  what  treasures,  artistic,  literary,  and  antiquarian,  is 
it  particularly  rich? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  Faroes  f  Describe  the  shores  and 
the  surface  of  these  islands.  Name  the  largest,  and  the  capital  of  the 
group.  How  is  the  shortness  of  the  cold  season  accounted  for?  By 
what  indostries  do  the  islanders  live? 
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tiive  the  dimenBioDs  of  Iceland.  At  what  elevation  do  permanent 
glaciers  begin?  Describe  the  Great  Gejrser.  Describe  the  Icelander's 
appearance.  What  of  his  langaa^  and  religion  ?  Wliat  facts  in  Reik- 
javik  indicate  great  iiterarj  activity  ?  Which  one  of  the  Icelander's 
eropa  is  the  most  valuable  to  him  ?    ifame  the  principal  exports. 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


Aalboxg,  ol'borg  (eel  castle  or  town), 
the  capita  of  Jailandf  on  the  S.  shore 
of  the  fiym  Fiord,  with  a  good  harbour. 
Pop.  14^162.-670  2^  N.  lat.  9"  66^  £. 
long.  ■!• 

AarhanB,  orHiooM  (town  at  the  waters 
coarse),  a  seaport  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Jutland,  near  the  N.  eztremitf  of  the 
Great  Belt,  with  a  good  trade.  Fop. 
84^1.— 66,9  N.  10,18  £. 

Aeroesldobing,  the  chief  town  in 
the  isUmd  of  Aeroe,  <m  its  N.E.  side. 
P<n>.  1678. 

A'mak,  or  Amager,  a  small  island 
in  the  Bound,  off  Zealand.  About  a 
third  part  of  Copenhagen  is  built  on 
it;  the  other  two-thirds  are  on  Zealand. 
Pop.  9000. 

Aniiolt,  an  island  in  the  Cattegat, 
with  a  Hghtbense  122  feet  Ugh.  Pop. 
146. 

Bdlt,  Qreat,  a  strait  between  the 
idands  of  Zealand  and  Fnnen,  abont 
12  miles  broad,  and  of  dangerous  navi- 
gation. 

Belt,  Iiittle,  a  strait  between  Funen 
and  the  peninsula,  varying  from  1  to 
10  miles  in  width,  and  hazardous  to 
navigators. 

Bom'liolm,  an  island  in  the  Baltic, 
about  20  miles  in  length  and  15  in 
breadth,  containing  about  100  villages. 
It  is  rich  in  com  and  cattle,  and  has  a 
valuable  salmon  fishery.  Pop.  82,000. 
-66, 17  N.  14,  46  E. 

Oat^tegat,  a  large  channel  or  sound 
■epurating  the  Danish  peninsula  from 
Sweden. 

Oopenha'gen,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, and  seat  of  a  university.  Pop. 
IM^.— 66,  41  M.  12,  84  E.    iS!$e  Bb- 

HABKS,  p.  116. 

SlBinare%  Dan.  Belsingdr  (the  shore 
aear  the  town  of  Helsing),  a  seaport  in 
Zealand,  23  miles  N.  of  Copenhagen, 
«a  the  narrowest  part  of  tne  Sound. 
The  easfle  of  Cronborg  commands  the 
nssage  of  the  Sound,  which  is  about 
I  miles  broad.  Pop.  8978.-66, 2  N.  12, 
ME. 

Faal>org,  a  seaport  town  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Funen.  Pop. 
8^6. 

Val'ster,  a   fertiie    and   pleasant 


island  in  the  Baltic,  so  productive, 
especially  of  fruit,  as  to  be  styled  the 
orchaifd  of  Denmark.  Pop.,  with  Laar 
land,  97,007.^64, 60  N.  12, 0  E. 

Fan^oe,  an  island  on  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Jutland.    Pop.  6600. 

Fa^'roe  Islands.  <S^BuiABKS,page 
115. 

Fredeii'ola,  a  seaport  and  fortress 
in  Jutland,  at  the  N.  entrance  of  the 
Little  Belt    Pop.  8275. 

Fk8deiiok8l)er&  or  Frederlcka'- 
borg,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  of  Zealand,  about  21  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Copenhagen.    Pop.  26,510. 

Fredexioks^havn,  the  most  nor- 
therly seaport  town  in  the  province  of 
Jutland,  on  the  Cattegat  It  has  a 
lighthouse  and  citadel.  Pop.  2891.— 
67, 26  N.  10, 8  E. 

Fredericks'vark,  a  market  town  in 
the  island  of  Zealand,  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Boskilde  Fiord,  with  a  royal 
residence,  oopper- works,  and  cannon 
foundry.    Pop.  879. 

Fu^nen,  a  large  and  fertile  island, 
separated  from  the  peninsula  by  the 
Little  Belt,  and  firom  Zealand  by  the 
Great  Belt  It  is  49  miles  long  and 
88  broad.  Pop.  205,000^-66,  20  N.  12, 
20  E. 

Heligoland',  a  small  island  about 
28  miles  from  the  mouths  of  the  Eyder 
and  the  Elbe,  now  belonging  to  Britain. 
Pop.  2000.-54, 10  N.  7, 63  E. 

Eiorring,  7^e•i)r^•^ng,  a  town  in  the 
north  of  the  province  of  Jutland,  21 
miles  N.  of  Aalborg.    Pop.  4308. 

Horn,  The,  a  cape  on  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Jutland.~65, 84  N.  8, 6  E. 

Hor'sens,  a  seaport  in  Jutland,  on 
the  E.  coast  Pop.  12,654.— 66, 52  N.  9, 
60  £. 

Iceland.    See  Rbuibks,  page  115. 

Ise  Fiord,  an  inlet  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  island  of  Zealand,  20  miles  long 
and  10  miles  broad. 

Jutland,  a  large  province  of  Den- 
mark, which  formerly  comprised  the 
whole  peninsula;  but  the  name  is  now 
confinea  to  the  northern  division,  ex- 
tending from  56''  25^  to  57°  43'  N.  lat, 
in  lengtii  160  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  70.    Pop.  868^11. 
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JOf^M,  a  seaport  on  the  B.  coaat  of 
Zealand,  80  miles  S.E.  of  Copenhagen. 
Pop.  8182. 

Ei'TSge  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Baltie, 
on  the  £.  coast  of  Zealand. 

Kording,  a  town  in  Jatland,  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  in  the  Little  Belt. 
Pop.  7141. 

Iisaland,  an  island  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Baltic,  40  miles  long  and  14 
broad.  It  is  the  most  fertile  tract  in 
the  Danish  dominions.  Pop.  with 
Falster,  97,000.-64, 48  N.  11, 85  E. 

lian^gdland,  an  island  between  Zea- 
land, Laaland,  and  Funen,  86  miles 
long  and  from  3  to  6  broad.  Fop.  80,000. 
64, 66  N.  10, 46  E. 

Iiessoe,  or  LaBoe,  ta^ao,  an  island  in 
the  Gattegat,  E.  of  the  N.  part  of  Jut- 
land .  The  male  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  fishing,  and  the  fbmaleB 
in  agrlcaltoral  pursuits.    Fop.  2400. 

Lyxn  Fiord,  a  long  narrow  gulf  in 
Jutland,  which  runs  westward  from 
the  Gattegat  across  the  peninsula 
almost  to  the  North  Sea. 

Mar'iboe,  a  town  near  the  centre  of 
the  island  of  Laaland.    Fop.  2403. 

Mid'^delfart,  a  seaport  town  in  the 
N.W.  of  the  island  of  Funen,  on  the 
Little  Belt.    Fop.  2346. 

Mo^en,  a  small  island  in  the  Baltic, 
to  the  E.  of  Zealand. 

Nakekov,  a  seaport  in  the  island  of 
Laaland,  on  a  bay  on  its  W.  coast :  it 
has  a  good  trade  in  com.    Fop.  6278. 

Nyni>org  (new  town),  a  seaport  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Funen,  with  a  strong 
citadel  and  shipbuilding  docks.  Fop. 
6402.-66, 19  N.  10, 46  E. 

NyUobing,  a  seaport  in  the  island 
of  Falster,  on  the  Guldborg  Sound. 
Fop.  4560. 

Odensee',  the  capital  of  Funen,  situ- 
ated on  a  river,  about  a  mile  from  the 
sea.  It  has  considerable  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloths,  leather,  and  soap. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  and  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  Funen.  Fop. 
£0.804.-56,  25  N.  10,  22  E. 

Free^'sto  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic, 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  Zealand. 

Ban'^ders,  a  town  in  Jutland,  with 
a  considerable  trade  iii  com.  F.  13,457. 

Beikjavik,  the  only  town  in  Iceland. 
See  Remarks,  p.  116. 

Bing'kiobing,  a  seaport  in  Jutland, 
on  the  W.  coast,  with  manufactures  of 
leather,  lacquered  ware,  and  tobacco. 
Pop.  2035. 


Bon^e,  a  seaport  on  the  W.  coast 
of  tiie  island  of  Bomholm,  of  which  it 
istheeapitaL  fiOiipbuUdingandmanu- 
factores  of  woollen  cloth  and  tobacco 
are  carried  on  here.    Pop.  6^1. 

BoBldlda.  tn  Zealand,  the  andent 
capital  of  D^unark,  now  remarkable 
only  for  its  Gothic  cathedral,  in  which 
the  kings  of  Denmark  are  buried.  Pop. 
6698.— 65.36  N.  18,0  E. 

Budldobing.  the  chief  town  of  the 
island  of  Langeland,  on  its  W.  coast. 
Pop.  8179. 

Bam'BO,  an  island  in  the  Qreat  Belt, 
between  Zealand  and  Jutland.  Area 
40  sq.  m.    Pop.  6400. 

Ska'^ger  Baok,  a  large  sound,  in  the 
North  Sea,  separating  Jutland  from 
Norway. 

Bkan'derborg,  a  town  in  the  pro- 
yince  of  Jutland,  on  the  peninsula 
between  lakes  Skanderboi^  and  Hen- 
ning.    Pop.  1798. 

Skaw  or  Ska'ger  Oape,  a  promon- 
tory on  the  northern  extremity  of  Jut- 
land, with  a  lighthouse.— 57, 48  N.  10, 
42  E. 

Botind,  a  strait  between  Sweden  and 
the  island  of  Zealand,  being  about 
8  miles  acroM  from  Eldnore  to  Hel- 
singborg,  in  Sweden.    ^SM^lainore. 

Bte'ge,  the  principal  town  in  the 
island  of  Moen,  on  its  W.  coast.  Pop. 
1931. 

Svend^borg,  a  town  on  the  S.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Funen,  with  shipbuild- 
ing docks  and  a  good  export  trade. 
Pop.  7184. 

Taxx'nis  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Skager 
Back,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Jutland. 

Thisted,  Us'ted,  a  seaport  town  in 
the  province  of  Jutland,  on  Thisted 
Bay,  an  arm  of  Lym  Fiord.  Fop. 
4184. 

Veile,  vi^leh,  a  town  of  Jutland,  at 
the  head  of  the  Viele  Fiord,  13  miles 
north-west  of  Fredericia.    Fop.  7146. 

VinDorg,  an  ancient  town,  on  a  small 
lake,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Jutland. 
Fop.  7663.-66,  27  N.  9,  23  E. 

Zealand,  an  island  between  the 
Gattegat  and  the  Baltic  It  is  about 
170  miles  in  circumference.  Area  2800 
sq.  m.;  pop.,  with  M5en,  721,703.  Its 
aspect  is  finely  varied  with  gentle 
eminences  and  cultivated  fields;  its 
soil  is  fertile,  and  its  numerous  bays 
and  creeks  abound  with  fish.  Here  are 
concentrated  most  of  the  manufacturer 
and  trade  of  penmark. 
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THE  NETHERLANDS 

Abe  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea ;  S.  by  Belgium ; 
E.  by  the  German  Empire.  The  area  is  12,728  square  miles, 
and  the  population  3,982,000. 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Groningeo. Qroningen,  Winschoten,  Delfzyl. 

Drenthe. Assen,  Af  eppel. 

Fiiesland Leeuwarden,  Harliogen. 

Overyssel ........ZwoU,  DeveDter. 

Guelderland Amheim,  Nimegaen,  Zatphen. 

Utrecht Utrecht,  Amersfoort 

North  Holland Amekeerdah,  Haarlem,  Alkmaar,  Hoorn. 

South  Holland The  Hague,   Rotterdam,    Leyden,   Dort, 

Delft 

Zealand Middlehurg,  Flushing,  Yeere. 

North  Brabant Bois-le-Duc,  Breda,  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

Limburg Maestricht. 

Islands. — ^Walcheren,  North  Beveland,  South  Beveland, 
Tholen,  Schouwen ;  Over  Flakkee,  Voome,  Ysselmonde;  Texel, 
Vlieland,  Ter  Schelling,  Ameland,  East  Frisian  Isles. 

Seas  and  Bays. — Zuyder  Zee,  Lauwer  Zee,  Dollart  Bay. 

Sivers. — ^The  Lower  Rhine,  dividing  into  two  main 
branches,  Waal  and  Leek,  and  communicating  with  the  Maas 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Yssel  on  the  other. 

European  Dependency.— Grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
In  1830,  when  the  Belgians,  who  had  been  united  with  the 
Dutch  under  one  sovereign  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  set 
up  a  separate  kingdom,  Luxemburg  was  divided,  a  small  part 
of  it  being  assigned  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium,  while  the 
greater  part  of  it  received  a  constitution  and  legislature  of  its 
own,  having  no  further  connexion  with  the  diminished  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  than  is  implied  in  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands being  its  Grand  Duke. 

Foreign  Possessions.— In  Asia,  Java,  the  Moluccas,  and 
other  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago ;  also  portions  of 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  New  Guinea.  In  America, 
Surinam,  on  the  mainland  of  South  America ;  CuraQoa,  and 
other  West  Indian  islands. 

BEMABKS. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  situated  between  50°  46'  and 
^^^  34'  N,  lat.  and  between  3°  22'  and  7*  14'  E.  long.    lta\feii^\x, 
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from  the  north  of  Fricsland  to  the  south  of  North  Brabant,  is  about 
150  miles,  its  breadth  about  110  miles. 

The  country  is  one  low  and  level  plain,  mtersected  by  numberless 
ditches  and  canals.  Yet  there  are  features  of  interest — meadows 
of  wide  extent  and  bright  verdure,  herds  of  well-fed  cattle,  sheets 
of  water,  clusters  of  trees,  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns, 
elegant  villas  in  trim  gardens  and  parks,  decorated  witiii  statuary. 
The  windmill,  characteristic  of  Dutch  luidscapes,  was  a  necessity 
before  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  because  in  so  level  a  country 
water-power  could  not  be  had. 

On  a  colossal  scale,  man  has  here  battled  with  ocean.  The 
Zuyder  Zee  was  formed  out  of  an  inland  lake  by  successive  irruptions 
of  the  North  Sea ;  and  only  in  1395  was  it  enlarged  to  its  pre- 
sent extent  Works  are  now  in  progress,  however,  including  one 
huge  dyke  25  miles  long,  by  which  an  area  of  arable  land  equal  in 
size  to  the  county  of  Surrey  will  be  rescued  from  the  waters.  The 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  are  merely  the  rising- 
grounds  of  the  submerged  plain.  In  like  manner,  the  islands  of 
beveland,  Walcheren,  and  Schouwen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt, 
are  vestiges  of  a  district  overwhelmed  in  the  tenth  oentory.  To  pro- 
tect themselves  from  such  calamities,  the  Dutch  have  oonstrocted 
along  the  coast,  wherever  the  natural  defence  of  BandhillR  is  want- 
ing, stupendous  embankments  of  earth,  faced  with  stone  or  wood, 
and  in  some  places  so  broad  as  to  admit  of  two  carriages  abreast. 
Similar  dykes  are  built  along  canals  and  rivers,  with  sluices  at 
intervals,  by  means  of  which  the  country  can  be  laid  under  water 
on  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  This  presupposes,  what  is  often  the 
fact,  that  the  bed  of  the  canal  or  river  in  question  is  h^ber  tiiian 
the  adjacent  land.  Drained  day  and  night  by  windmill-pumps, 
the  land  has  shrunk  and  somewhat  subsided,  whereas  the  bed  of 
canal  and  river  has  somewhat  risen  through  accretions  of  sediment. 
The  greater  part  of  the  surface,  indeed,  is  too  low  for  natural 
drainage,  ana  some  polders,  as  the  lands  enclosed  by  dykes  are 
called,  lie  even  16  feet  below  the  ocean-level.  Most  of  the  canals 
are  navigable,  and  two  of  them  are  so  by  the  largest  ships,  viz.,  the 
North  Holland  canal,  40  miles  long,  which  connects  Amsterdam 
with  the  North  Sea  at  Helder ;  and  the  Y-muiden  canal,  finished 
in  1877,  which  connects  Amsterdam  with  the  North  Sea  at  Wijk, 
reducing  the  distance  to  15  miles.  During  three  months  in  winter, 
most  of  t^e  canals  are  highways  for  skaters ;  even  women  skate  along 
to  market,  with  baskets  of  eggs  on  their  heads,  and  the  very  children 
skate  to  school. 

The  sagacity  and  persistence  which  enable  the  Dutch  now  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  North  Sea  are  displayed  in  other 
departments.  From  the  Bourtanger  and  Peel  morasses  on  the 
German  frontier,  they  supply  themselves  with  fuel ;  not  having 
stone-quarries,  they  make  small  bricks  hard  enough  to  serve  as 
paving-stones ;  their  country  being  chiefly  adapted  for  grazing, 
they  accept  the  fact,  and  accordingly  export  immense  quantities  of 
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batter  and  cheese,  importing  grain ;  they  grow  flax,  hemp,  and 
rape,  expressing  oil  from  the  seeds,  and  forming  the  refuse  into 
cakes  for  fattening  cattle;  they  cultivate  vegetables,  bulbs,  and 
flower-seeds  for  thie  foreign  market,  the  strip  of  land  next  the 
downs,  firom  Leyden  to  Haarlem,  being  especially  famous  for 
Aowtn  and  medicinal  herbs ;  they  have  made  themselves  a  name 
in  various  manu&ctures,  as  linen,  gin,  and  earthenware  called 
delft»  after  one  of  their  towns;  it  was  a  fisherman  of  Zealand 
who,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  fell  upon  die 
plan  of  salting  and  packing  herrings,  and  the  Dutch  still  pursue 
the  h^rinff.fishery  both  on  their  own  coasts  and  on  those  of 
Britain;  l£ey  make  their  colonies  pay  their  own  expenses  and 
more ;  and  irom  these  colonies  they  supply  both  themselves  and 
great  part  of  Germany  with  colonial  produca 

The  Dutch  are  a  Teutonic  race,  speaking  a  language  akin  to  Low 
German.  *  Two-thirds  of  them  are  Protestants  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  the  remaining  third  being  Roman  Catholics.  Elementary 
instruction  is  universally  difftised ;  the  schools  are  carefully  graded ; 
and  the  universities  of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen  maintain 
their  ancient  reputation.  Hie  government  is  a  limited  hereditary 
monarchy,  with  two  legislative  chambers.  Notwithstanding  energy 
of  face,  and  vigorous  administration  on  the  part  of  the  state, 

?BiTipers  are  said  to  form  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  population. 
o  mitigate  the  evil,  the  experiment  of  pauper  colonies  withm  the 
kingdom  is  being  tried. 

Tne  great  commercial  city  of  Amsterdam,  in  North  Holland,  is 
usually  mentioned  as  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands.  The  name, 
which  means  -Dam  on  the  Amstel,  a  stream  flowing  into  an  arm  of 
the  Znyder  Zee  called  Y,  is  characteristic  of  the  country.  Owing  to 
the  marshy  site,  almost  the  whole  city  is  built  upon  piles.  Its  aspect 
is  thorou^y  Dutch,  many  of  the  streets  having  in  the  centre  a 
navigable  canal  lined  with  trees,  and  crossed  at  short  intervals  by 
bridges,  the  total  number  of  which  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  800. 
About  one-tenth  of  the  population  consists  of  Jews,  among  whom 
the  Portuguese  form  a  separate  section  with  a  reputation  as  lapi- 
daries. They  have  made  Amsterdam  the  chief  seat  of  the  diamond- 
catting  industry.  A  statue  has  been  erected  here  to  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modem  philosophers,  Spinoza  the  Jew,  who  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1632.  Politically,  however,  Thb  Hague,  in  South 
Holland,  is  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands ;  for  it  is  the  seat  at 
once  of  the  court,  the  legislature,  and  the  public  offices.  It  retains 
the  residential  character  indicated  by  its  name,  which  originally 
meant  The  Count's  Park.  Of  all  Dutch  towns,  it  is  the  least 
Dutch-looking.  French  is  so  extensively  spoken  among  the 
inhabitants,  that  the  performances  in  the  theatre  are  given  alter- 
nately in  French  and  in  Dutch.  The  Hague  possesses  a  famous 
pictare-galleiy,  and  is  interesting  to  us  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
mnce  of  Orange,  who  became  William  III.  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 
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Tlie  Grand-duchy  of  Luzembarg  is  detached  from  the  Nether- 
lands, occupying  a  part  of  the  Ardennes  plateau  contenninous  with 
France,  Belgium,  and  Prussia,  and  draining  whdly  into  the 
Moselle.  The  surface  is  broken  and  mountainous,  with  plenty  of 
wood,  and  many  heaths  and  bogs.  Like  the  Netherlands  it  raises 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  in  excess  of  its  own  wants,  and  imports 
grain.  Unlike  the  Netherlands,  it  is  rich  in  iron-ore,  of  which  it 
sends  great  quantities  to  Belgium  and  Prussia.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  of  German  ori^,  and  the  Grand-duchy  is  in<Jnded  in 
the  Gorman  Customs-Umon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
system  of  coins,  we^hts,  and  measures  has  been  adopted,  and  the 
official  language  is  French,  most  of  the  inhabitants  understanding 
both  French  and  German.  There  is  but  one  legislative  chamber. 
Almost  the  whole  population  is  Boman  Catholic. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  the  Netherlands  are  described  under 
Asia  and  America. 

EXERCISES. 

How  are  the  Netherlands  hounded  ?  What  is  their  extent  in  square 
miles  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  the  population  ?  Name  the  provinoes. 
What  are  the  principal  towns  in  Zealand,  North  and  South  Holland, 
Utrecht?  etc.  Where  is  Botterdam,  Amheim,  Amsterdam,  Breda, 
Nimeguen,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Deventer,  Zutphen?  etc.  What  are  the 
principal  rivers  r  Name  the  seas  and  hays.  Name  the  islands.  Where 
IS  the  Zuvder  Zee?  What  are  the  branches  of  the  Bhine  in  the 
Netherlands  ?  Where  is  Ter  Schellin|f,  DoUart  Bay,  Waldheren,  Ame- 
land,  South  Beveland,  Lauwer  Zee,  Ylieland  ?  etc.  How  is  the  Qnnd- 
duchy  of  Luxemburg  connected  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  ? 
Narrate  the  events  or  1830,  as  they  affected  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Name  the  principal  Dutch  colonies  in  Asia  and  America. 
Which  one  of  them  all  is  on  the  mainland  ? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  the  Netherlands 
situated  ?  What  are  their  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  their  general 
aspect?  By  what  is  the  uniformity  relieved?'  Account  for  the  wind- 
mills characteristic  of  a  Dutch  landscape. 

How  and  when  was  the  present  Zuyder  Zee  formed?  What  works 
are  now  in  progress  to  lessen  it  ?  Of  what  are  the  islands  off  the  mouth 
of  it  the  remains  ?  Name  the  islands  similarly  formed  off  tiie  month  of 
the  Scheldt.  What  are  the  natural  defences,  and  what  the  artificial, 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea?  How  can  great  part  of  the 
country  be  flooded  in  case  of  invasion  ?  What  are  the  so-called  |>oZdsr«, 
and  how  are  they  drained  ?  By  what  canals  do  ocean-going  ships  reach 
Amsterdam  ?  At  what  places  do  ships  enter  these  canals  from  the  ocean 
respectively  ?    Of  what  use  are  the  canals  when  frozen  over  ? 

What  is  the  fuel  of  the  Dutch,  and  whence  do  they  draw  it  ?  What 
do  they  use  for  paving-stones?  What  sort  of  farm  produce  do  they 
export  ?  From  what  crops  do  they  get  oil  and  oil-cake  r  What  district 
is  famous  for  flowers  and  medicinal  herbs  ?  Mention  three  manufkc- 
tnred  articles  for  which  they  have  made  themselves  a  name.  Where  do 
they  carry  on  the  herring-nshery?  What  point  is  noteworthy  in  their 
colonial  management  ?  What  country,  besiaes  their  own,  do  they  supply 
with  colonial  produce? 
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What  of  the  race,  language,  and  religion  of  the  Dutch  ?  What  is  said 
about  the  schools  ?  Name  the  three  universities.  What  is  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands?  State  the  ratio  that  paupers  bear  to  the 
whole  population,  and  the  nature  of  the  experiment  now  being  made  to 
diminish  their  number. 

Political] V  speaking,  what  is  the  capital  of  the  N  etherlands  ?  Explain 
the  names  Amsterdam  and  The  Hague.  Describe  Amsterdam.  What 
proportion  of  its  inhabitants  are  Jews?  What  industry  have  the  Por- 
tuguese Jews  established  there?  What  language  competes  with  Dutch 
in  the  theatre  at  The  Hague?  Name  two  famous  men  bom  respectively 
at  Amsterdam  and  The  Hague. 

Describe  the  situation  of  the  Grand-duch^  of  Luxemburg,  and  its 
surface.  Mention  one  department  of  industry  in  which  it  resembles  the 
Netherlands,  and  another  in  which  it  differs  from  them.  In  what  two 
particulars  are  the  inhabitants  German  ?  What  have  they  adopted  from 
France  ?    What  about  their  legislature  and  their  religion  ? 
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AllExnaaz',  a  fortified  town  in  North 
Holland,  situated  on  the  Holder  Canal. 
It  has  a  great  trade  in  butter  and 
eheeae.  Pop.  18,804.— 62*>  84'  N.  lat. 
4*'  4^  B.  long. 

Ameland,  a^me^nd,  an  island  to 
the  N.  of  Friesland.    Fop.  2864. 

A'biersfoort,  a  pleasant  town  in  the 
province  of  Utrecht,  with  considerable 
manufactures.    Pop.  18,704^—62,  9  N. 

5,  22E. 

Ameterdam^  See  Rbhabkb,  p.  121. 
Pop.  817,011.-62,  22  N.  4,  58  E. 

ArnhMm,  arr/hime,  the  chief  town 
of  Guelderland,  on  the  Rhine.  Pop. 
40^8.-61,  69  N.  6,  64  E. 

AsB^'en,  the  chief  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Drenthe.    Pop.  7982.— 58, 0  N. 

6,  33E. 

Ax'el,  a  small  but  strongly  fortified 
town  in  Zealand.    Pop.  2658. 

Ber'gen-op-Zoom'',  an  important 
town  and  fortress  in  North  Brabant, 
eommnnicatinfir  with  the  East  Schelde 
by  a  canal.  Pop.  10,419.-61,  29  N.  4, 
17  E. 

Beveland,  North,  bet/e-land  (the 
land  of  the  oxen  or  beeves),  an  island 
in  the  province  of  Zealand,  about  13 
miles  long  and  3  broad.  By  a  terrible 
inundation,  in  1632,  it  was  so  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  that  for  many 
jears  nothing  but  the  tops  of  spires 
vere  to  be  seen. 

Beveland,  South,  an  island  in  Zea- 
land, separated  from  North  Beveland 
hy  the  island  of  Wolfersdyk.  It  is  24 
nilea  long  and  from  6  to  8  broad,  and 
is  the  largest  and  most  agnreeable  of 
■11  the  Zealand  Isles. 

^fi/iB-lB'I>H0tbwa-lfi-deukf{the  duke*8 


wood),  a  strongly  fortified  town,  the 
capital  of  North  Brabant,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Dommel  and  the  Aa. 
Pop.  24,629.-61,  41  N.  6,  18  E. 

Brabanf,  North,  formerly  called 
Dutch  Brabant,  a  province  to  the  S.  of 
Quelderland.  Although  a  great  part 
of  it  is  coveredwith  moss,  heath,  and 
wood,  it  is  very  productive  in  com, 
hops,  and  flax.  It  contains  1942  square 
miles.    Pop.  476,498. 

Bre'da,  a  town  in  North  Brabant,  on 
the  Merk,  near  its  1  unction  with  the 
Aa.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  strong- 
est places  in  the  Netherlands.  Pop. 
17,109.-61,  36  N.  4,  46  E. 

Briel,  or  Brielle,  breel,  a  town  on 
the  N.  coast  of  the  island  Yoome,  hav- 
ing a  large  and  commodious  harbour. 
Pop.  4442.— 61, 54  N.  4, 10  E. 

Oamperdown',  a  village  on  the 
coast  of  North  Holland,  off  which  the 
British  fleet  nnder  Admiral  Duncan 
defeated  De  Winter  in  1797.— 62,  43 
N.  4, 39  E. 

Delft,  del/,  a  town  in  South  Holland, 
between  Rotterdam  and  Leyden,  for- 
merly noted  for  its  manufacture  of 
earthenware,  and  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Grotlus.    Pop.  26,028. 

DelTzyl,  a  strong  seaport  fh  Gron- 
ingen,  on  DoUart  Bay.    Pop.  5878. 

Deven'ter,  a  town  in  Overyssel, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yssel. 
Pop.  19,162.-52, 16  N.  6,  9  E. 

DoHart  Bay,  a  large  arm  of  the 
North  Sea,  to  the  E.  of  Groningen,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ems.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  formed  by  an  irruption  of 
the  sea  towards  the  close  of  the  18th 
century* 
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Dom'mel.  a  river  of  North  Brabant, 
which  receives  the  Aa  at  BoifHle-DoCi 
below  which  it  falls  into  the  Maas. 

Dort,  or  Dor'dreoht  (the  pastore  on 
the  water),  an  ancient  city  in  South 
Holland.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  counts  of  Holland,  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  fiunoas  brothers  De 
Witt.  Here  was  held  in  1618-19  the 
celebrated  Synod  of  Dort,  by  which 
the  tenets  of  Arminius  were  condemned. 
Pop.  27,292.-61, 49  N.  4, 40  E. 

Drenthe,  dren'teh^  a  province  to  the 
8.  of  Oroningen.  Extent  966  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  120,784. 

jD^dam,  a  town  on  the  Znyder  Zee, 
with  a  great  trade  in  cheese.  Pop. 
4024. 

FlUBh'ixig,  or  VlisBizigen,  a  strong 
seaport  in  the  island  of  Walcheren,  at 
the  month  of  the  Schelde.  Pop.  10,066. 
—61,  26  N.  8,  86  E. 

Frie«land,  a  province  in  the  N.  of 
the  Netherlands,  having  the  ^Zuyder 
Zee  on  the  W.  and  the  North  Sea  on 
the  N.  It  contains  1027  square  miles 
and  829,809  inhabitants. 

Qoes,  booce,  a  strong  town  in  the 
island  of  South  Beveland.    Pop.  6394. 

Gor'ouxiL,  a  town  of  South  Holland, 
on  the  Waal,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Maas.    Pop.  9697.^-61, 60  N.  4, 67  E. 

Gon'da,  a  town  of  South  Holland, 
on  the  Yssel,  noted  for  its  cheese  and 
manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes.  Pop. 
18,lia-62, 2  N.  4, 48  E. 

Gro^zilngen,  a  province  in  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  kingdom,  con- 
taining 882  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  268,246.  It  is  protected  by 
dikes  against  the  sea,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  ditches  and  canals  for 
carrying  off  the  water.  Its  pastures 
are  extremely  rich. 

Gro^ningen,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  is  a  handsome 
city,  situated  at  the  junction  of  three 
great  canals.  It  possesses  considerable 
trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
university.  The  church  of  St  Martin 
is  a  noble  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  tower 
83()  feet  high.  Pop.  46,066.-68, 13  N. 
6,84E. 

Guerderland,  a  province  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  Zayder  Zee,  and  separated 
from  N.  Brabant  by  the  Maas,  contains 
1962  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
466,805.  It  is  watered  by  the  Rhine, 
the  Waal,  the  Yssel,  and  the  Ledc. 

Haarlem,  a  town  in  North  Hol- 
land, on  the  river  Spaaren,  communi- 
cating by  canals  and  by  railway  with 
Leyden  and  Amsterdam.    In  its  prin- 


cipal church  it  aa  organ,  eonddered 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  worid,  contain- 
ing nearly  6000  pipes,  the  largest  88 
feet  long  and  16  inches  in  diameter. 
Pop.  86i976.--68, 22  N.  4, 88  E. 

Haarlem  Meer,  formeriy  a  lake 
between  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and 
Haarlem,  eommnnleating  with  the 
Znyder  Zee.  In  1868  It  waa  draiaed 
and  converted  into  arable  land. 

Hague.  See  Brmakks,  p.  181.  Pop. 
118,46a-68, 4  N.  4, 18  E. 

HarHngen,  a  seaport  of  Friedand, 
on  the  Znyder  Zee.  Pop.  10,786^—63, 
10N.6,a6E. 

Bal'der,  a  town  In  North  Holland, 
with  a  strong  fortress,  which  cemmands 
the  entrance  of  the  Zayder  2See.  Pop. 
19,676.— 62,67  N.  4,44  E. 

HelvoetslnyB,  hel-voot-elois',  a  town 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  Voome,  in 
South  Holland,  having  an  exoeltent 
harbour  and  extensive  dockyarda.  Pop. 
4604.-61, 48  N.  4, 8  E. 

Holland,  North  and  Bonib.  two 
c(»itigaon8  provinces  bordering  on  the 
North  Sea;  they  are  remarkable  fer 
the  density  of  their  population,  the 
number  of  their  towns  and  villagea, 
and  the  triamphs  of  persevering  in- 
dustry over  the  diffionitieB  of  natoral 
position.  Nmrth  Hdland  has  a  pcm.  ef 
679,990;  South  HoUand,  808,680. 

Hoom,  a  seaport  on  the  bav  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  with  eonsideralue  trade 
and  mannfactares.  Pop.  10,200^—68, 
88  N.  6, 8  E. 

Eam^pen  (the  field),  a  town  in  Over- 
yssel,  on  the  YsseL    Pop.  17,444. 

Iiau'wer  Zee,  an  arm  of  the  sea  on 
the  N.  of  Groningen. 

Iieok,  a  river  which  branches  off 
from  the  Rhine  in  Utrech^  and  joins 
the  Maas  above  Rotterdam. 

Iieeawar'den,  the  chief  town  of 
Friesland,  on  the  Ee.  It  is  intersected 
by  canals,  the  banks  of  which  are 
shaded  with  trees,  so  as  to  form  delight- 
ful promenades.  Pop  29,000.— 68^  12 
N  6,  47  E. 

Iiey^den,  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  kingdom,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Rhine,  in  South  Holland.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  a  number  of  canals,  forming^ 
upwards  of  60  small  islands,  which 
are  connected  by  numerous  bridges. 
Leyden  is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
university,  and  has  produced  many 
eminent  men;  the  library  contains  a 
rich  collection  of  oriental  manuscripts. 
Pop  41,29a— 62,  9  N.  4,  29  E. 

Iiiml)urg,  a  province,  consistinsr 
mostly  of  an  extensive  and  weU-«ulti- 
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▼ated  plain,  on  both  rides  of  the  Maas. 
At  the  separation  of  the-  Netherlands 
trom  Belgium,  in  1831,  the  part  E.  of 
that  river,  including  the  city  of  Maes- 
tricht,  with  an  extent  of  886  square 
miles,  was  assigned  to  the  Netherlands. 
Fop.  243,123. 

liOx^emhiirg,  Duohy  of.  See  Rx- 
MABKS,  page  122. 

Ijux^exnburg  (the  dtv  of  light),  the 
capital  of  the  grand-duchy  of  the  same 
name.  Here  are  many  interestiug  re- 
mains of  Roman  antiqaity.  Pop.  16,079. 
—49, 87  N.  6, 9  E. 

Maas,  or  Mease,  a  large  liTer  which 
rises  in  the  8.  of  Champagne,  in 
France,  and  flows  through  Namur, 
lAbge,  and  Limburg.  After  forming 
the  N.  boundary  of  North  Brabant,  and 
being  joined  by  the  Waal,  it  falls  into 
the  North  Sea  below  Rotterdam. 

MasB'tricht,  a  town  in  Limburg, 
sitnated  on  the  Maas,  near  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Jaar.  Pop.  28,567.— 60, 
61,  N.  6. 41  E. 

Mep'pel,  a  town  in  Drenthe,  the 
largest  in  the  province,  on  a  tributary 
oftheVecht.    Pop.  8238. 

Ifiid^dlebiirg,  uie  principal  town  of 
the  province  of  Zealand,  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  island  of  Walcheren. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  of 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  16,046.-61, 
ao  N.  8, 87  E. 

Nlm^egaen,  a  town  in  Gaelderland, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Waal.  Pop. 
24,980.-61, 60  N.  6,  62  E. 

Orerflak^ee,  an  island  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Maas  into  the  North  Sea. 

Overys'sel,  a  province  in  the  E.  of 
the  Netherlands,containing  1240  square 
miles  and  271,069  inhabitants. 

Rhine.    See  Gsbhany. 

Roermond',  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Limburg,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Roer  and  the  Maas.    Pop.  10,470. 

Rot'^terdam  (the  embankment  on 
ttie  Rotte),  a  seaport  and  city  of  the 
irst  commercial  importance,  situated 
OB  the  Maas.  Although  20  miles  from 
the  North  Sea,  it  has  gnreat  facilities 
finr  trade,  the  streets  being  intersected 
by  canals  deep  enough  to  receive  large 
vessels.  This  was  the  birthplace  of 
Erasmus,  to  whose  memory  his  fellow- 
dtlaens  have  erected  a  bronze  statue. 
Fm.  167,970^-61, 66  N.  4, 29  E. 

BoheUlng,  «ft«K2tn^,  an  island  about 
9  miles  firom  the  coast  of  Friesland. 
It  is  14  miles  long  and  3  broad.    Pop. 

ins. 

Bohi6/liHn,  ihe-dam^^  a  town  of  South 
BoUand,  fiunow  for  its  mannfaeture 


of  gin  or  HolUnds.  Pop.  28,036.-61, 
66  N.  4, 20  E. 

Bohotiwen,  ehou'en,  an  island  at  the 
month  of  the  Schelde,  16  miles  long  and 
6  broad. 

Slays,  »2ow,  Fr.  VEclvae  (the  sluice), 
a  town  of  Zealand,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Schelde.    Pop.  9800. 

Tex'el,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  separated  from  the 
continent  by  the  narrow  channel  of 
Mars-diep.  It  is  about  12  miles  long 
and  6  broad.  Near  this  island  Admiral 
Blake  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  under 
Van  Tromp  in  1668.  Pop.  6000.— 63. 
6N.4,40£. 

Thoaen,  a  fertile  and  well-cttlti- 
vated  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Schelde,  about  12  miles  long  and  6 
broad^61, 30  N.  4,  8  £. 

Tillnixg,  a  town  in  North  Brabant, 
with  considerable  manufiactures.    Pop. 


Utreoht,  uHrela,  a  province  to  the 
E.  of  North  and  South  Holland,  and  S. 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Its  superficial  ex- 
tent is  632  square  miles,  and  its  popu- 
lation 197,638. 

Utxaoht,  the  UUra-Trc^ectum  of  the 
Romans,  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Utrecht,  and  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
universitv.  Here  were  concluded  two 
memorable  treaties,— the  one  in  1679, 
uniting  the  Seven  Provinces  against 
the  Spaniards, — the  other  in  1713,  ter- 
minating the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  Pop.  71,337.-62,  6  N.  6, 
8E. 

Veoht,  a  river  which  rises  in  West- 
phalia, and,  after  uniting  with  several 
streams,  falls  into  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Veer,  vair.  a  town  in  the  N.£.  of  the 
island  of  Walcheren. 

Venloo',  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Limburg,  on  the  Maas,  with  consider- 
able trade  and  manufactures.  Pop. 
9133. 

Vlieland,  a  small  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  8  miles  in 
length  and  8  in  breadth.  Pop.  62a— 
63, 17  N.  6,  3  E. 

Voom,  or  Voome,  an  island  formed 
by  two  mouths  of  the  Maas,  about  15 
miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth. 

Waal,  a  large  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
flowing  westward,  and  joining  the 
Maas  near  Gorcum. 

Walcheren,  wtVker-en,  the  most 
populous  and  best  cultivated  of  the 
islands  that  compose  the  province  of 
Zealand.  It  is  12  miles  in  length  and 
8  in  breadth.  Besides  the  towns  ot 
Middleburg,  Flashing,  aa^  \e«t,  \\. 
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contains  a  number  of  villages.  Pop. 
40,000. 

Winsohoten,  win^akO'ten,  a  town  in 
OroninKen,  to  the  E.  of  the  capitaL 
Pop.  6640. 

Tssel,  i*8el,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine, 

f masses  Zatphen  and  Deventer,  and  falls 
nto  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Tsselmonde,  i-ad-mon^deh  (the 
mouth  of  the  Yssel),  a  small  island  in 
South  Holland,  formed  by  the  Maas, 
the  Mervre,  and  the  YsseL 

Zaandam',  or  Saardam^  a  town  in 
North  Holland  on  the  Y,  an  arm  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  with  an  extensive  trade  in 
timber.  Here  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia 
worked  as  a  common  shipwright  Pop. 
13,171. 

Zealand,  a  province  composed 
chiefly  of  islands,  vie.,  Schouwen, 
Duieveland,  Tholen,  Walcheren,  North 


and  South  Beveland,  Wolfersdyk,  and 
a  strip  of  land  on  the  continent,  i^ong 
the  bank  of  the  West  Schelde.  Its 
area  is  640  square  miles,  and  its  popu- 
lation 189,308. 

Zieriksee,  wu^rih-tay,  a  town  in 
Zealand,  capital  of  the  isle  of  Schouwoi. 
Pop.  7189. 

Znt^phen,  a  town  in  Ooelderlsndf 
on  the  Yssel.    Fop.  14,822. 

Zny'der  Zee,  a  large  gnlf  of  the 
North  Sea,  about  80  miles  long  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  fi:om  16  to  30  broad.  It 
was  formed  in  1225  by  an  trmption  of 
the  ocean;  formerly  it  was  a  great 
inland  lake,  called  by  the  ancients 
Flwo, 

Zwoll,  the  chief  town  of  Overyssel, 
situated  between  the  Yssel  and  the 
Vecht.  Here  Thomas-k-Kempis  died 
in  1471.    Pop.  22,759. 


BELGIUM 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Netherlands;  W.  by  the  North  Sea; 
S.  by  France;  E.  by  Rhenish  Prussia.  It  contains  11;350 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  5,477,000. 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Antwerp Antwerp,  Mechlin. 

East  Flanders Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Dendermonde,  St  Nicholas. 

West  Flanders Bruges,  Ostend,  Courtray,  Ypres,  Nieuport. 

Hainault Mons,  Toumay,  Gharleroi. 

South  Brabant Brussels,  Louvain,  Thrlemont,  Waterloo. 

Namur Namur. 

Lifege I^i^ge,  Verviers. 

Limburg Hasselt,  Tongres,  St  Tron. 

Luxemburg Arlon,  Bastogne,  Bouillon. 

Elvers. — The  Schelde,  with  its  tributaries  the  Lys,  the 
Haine,  the  Dender,  and  the  Dyle;  the  Maas  or  Meuse,  with 
its  tributary  the  Sambre. 

BEMABES. 

Belgium  lies  between  49°  30'  and  51°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  between  2° 
30'  and  6°  6'  E.  long.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  140 
miles,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  about  100  miles. 

On  the  whole,  Belgium  presents  a  pleasing  variety  of  plains  and 
gentle  eminences,  meadows  and  rich  corn-fields.  But  there  is  & 
great  difference  between  the  north-western  districts,  which,  with 
sea-embankments  and  even  polders,  resemble  the  Netherlands,  and 
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•east,  where  the  forest  of  Ardennes  comes  in  from  France, 
a  hUly  region,  which  is  especially  picturesque  along  the 
To  this  hiUy  region  belongs  the  great  coal  and  iron  field 
mpies  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Hainault  and  a 
ble  part  of  that  of  Li^ge,  and  skirts  .the  provinces  of 
ad  Luxemburg.    There  also  lead,  and  paving  and  build- 
3  abound.    The  climate  of  Belgium  resembles  that  of  the 
counties  of  England,  only  that  the  summers  are  warmer 
winters  more  severe.    The  whole  country  is  studded  with 
nring  towns  and  villages,  which  have  made  Belgium  the 
sely  inhabited  country  in  Europe,  482  persons  to  the 
le.     Very  notable  for  size  and  architectural  beauty,  in  the 
¥ns,  is  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  i.e.,  Town-Hall,  and  also  the 
—monuments   of  the   industrial  and   commercial  pre- 
of  the  coxintry  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
>st  among  Belgian  industries  is  agriculture,  which,  being 
Q  to  a  large  extent  with  the  spade,  is  akin  to  eardeniuj^. 
•husbandry,  not  only  is  the  ground  dug,  but  uie  seed  is 
ired  with  the  spade,   earth  being  thrown  over  it  out  of 
which  are  dug  at  intervals  of  five  feet.     As  the  position 
trenches  is   regularly  shifted  from  year  to  year,  the 
ound  is  trenched  every  five  years  to  a  depth  of  about 
inches.     To  this  continual  trenching  of  the  ground,  as  also 
*eful  accumulation  and  distribution  of  manure,  solid  and 
the  extraordinary  fertility  of  Belgian  farms  ascribed.    The 
)s  are  grown  in  Belgium  as  in  England,  with  the  addition 
ot  for  sugar,  rape  for  oil,  and  flax.     About  a  fourth  of  the 
pulation  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  fully  one-fifth  in 
uring  industries.     Flemish  linen,  Mechlin  lace,  and  Brus- 
ets  are  of  European  reputation.     The  cloth  of  Verviers, 
ry  of  Namur,  and  the  foundries  of  Li^ge  are  also  famous, 
iring  population  is  small,  consequently  both  the  foreign 
3  and  the  navy  of  Belgium  are  insignificant, 
eat  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Flemings,  akin  to  the 
race  and  language  ;  but,  in  the  south-east,  the  population 
7  Walloon,  akin  to  the  French  in  race  and  language, 
lotices  are  posted  up  in  both  Flemish  and  French,  but 
vspapers  and  all  books  of  mark  appear  in  French  only, 
}es  are  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
teaching  orders  of  monks  and  nuns,  manage  most  of  Sie 
.nd  elementary  schools.      Further,  the  Roman  Catholic 
y  of  Louvain  is  more  numerously  attended    than  the 
lational  universities  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Lifege,  which 
theological  faculty.     The  few  Protestant  ministers,  as  well 
toman  Catholic  priests,  are  salaried  by  the  state.    The 
ent  is  a  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Prince  Leopold 
Coburg,  who  became  first  long  of  Belgium  in  1830,  and 
)y  two  chambers,  the  members  of  both  of  which  are  elected 
by  the  people.     The  capital,  Bkussels,  in  S.  BiaJoMit,  \a. 
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as  in  other  respects,  so  in  this,  a  littlo  Paris,  that  the  ancient 
boulevards  have  been  converted  into  a  spacioos  oircular  road  lined 
with  trees.  The  contrast  between  the  lower  town  and  the  upper  is 
that  between  ancient  and  modem,  and  forms  part  of  the  amenity 
which  has  made  Brussels  a  favourite  residence  with  the  English 
abroad.  On  the  whole,  the  woiking-classes  occnpy  the  lower  town, 
the  wealthier  classes  the  upper. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  Belgium  bounded?  What  is  its  extent  m  sqaare  miles? 
What  population  does  it  contain?  What  are  its  divisioiiar  What  are 
the  prmcipal  towns  in  West  Flanders,  East  Flanders,  Haiiuuilt?  etc. 
Where  are  Dendermonde,  Bruges,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Courtn^,  Loo 
vain?  etc.    What  are  the  principal  rivers? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Belgium  situated? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  its  general  aspect  ?  Con- 
trast the  north-western  districts  with  the  south-eastern.  Where  is  flie 
most  picturesque  soenery  to  be  found?    Whieh  provinces  contam  the 

Seat  coal  and  iron  field  f  In  what  respects  does  the  climate  of  Belgium 
fifer  from  that  of  southern  England?  In  what  centuries  was  tiie 
country  now  called  Belgium  the  most  industrial  and  oommerciai  in 
Europe?  What  monuments  of  this  pre-eminence  remain  in  the  larger 
towns? 

What  proportion  of  the  population  is  employed  in  fiurming  and  in 
manufactures  respectively?  To  what  two  causes  is  the  great  fertility 
of  the  soil  ascribed  ?  Describe  the  operation  of  trenching  the  ground  io 
Flemish  spade-husbandry.  What  crops  are  grown  in  Belgium  besides 
those  common  in  England?  What  three  manufiustnred  articles  sre 
named  after  people  or  places  in  Belgium  ?  Of  what  industries  are  ye^ 
viers,  Namur,  and  Li^e  respectively  the  seat  ?  What  of  the  foreign 
commerce  and  the  navy  of  Belgium  ? 

What  two  races  and  languages  divide  the  population?  Which  of  the 
two  races  is  the  more  numerous?  Where  does  the  less  numerous  nee 
prevail  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  manage  most 
of  the  schools?  Wherein  does  the  university  of  Louvain  differ  firom 
the  others  ?  Mention  a  fact  showing  that  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment towards  churches  is  neutral.  Describe  the  government  of 
Belgium.  In  the  line  of  what  prince  is  the  crown  hereditary?  Name 
the  capital  of  Belgium.  Mention  one  respect  in  which  it  is  a  little 
Paris.  Wherein  consists  the  difference  between  the  lovrer  town  and  the 
upper  ? 

DESORIFTIVE  TABLE. 


A^oBt,  a  town  In  E.  Flanders,  on  the 
Dender,  with  considerable  manufac- 
tures and  trade.    Pop.  20,679. 

Antwerp  (Fr.  Anvers),  a  northern 
province,  bminded  on  the  west  by  the 
Schelde,  contains  1122  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  577,332. 

Antwerp  (Fr.  Anvers),  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Antwerp,  and  the  chief 
maritime  and  commercial  city  of  Bel- 
gium, is  situated  on  the  Schelde;  it 


has  noble  docks  and  an  arsenal.  Here 
Vandyke  the  celebrated  painter  was 
bom  in  1599.  The  paintings  of  Ru- 
bens adorn  the  cathedral^  one  of  the 
finest  Gothic  edifices  in  Europe,  being 
500  feet  in  length  by  250  in  breadth, 
with  a  beautiful  spire  866  feet  high. 
Pop.  169,112.— fil"  13'  N.  Ut  4«  24'  E. 
long. 

Arlon,  the  capital  of  Belgian  Lux- 
emburg.   Pop.  4779. 
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Ath,  a  iovn  of  Hainault,  on  the  Den- 
der.    Pop.  8260. 

Bastogne,  haa-toyn',  a  town  in  Bel- 
gian Luxemburg.    Pop.  2760. 

Boom,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Antwerp,  on  the  Rnpel.    Pop.  10,064. 

Bouil'loxi,  a  town  in  Belgian  Lux- 
emburg, with  a  strong  castle,  on  the 
Semoy,  near  the  French  frontier.  Pop. 
2760. 

BrabanV,  South,  an  important  cen- 
tral province,  formerly  distinguished 
firom  N.  Brabant  by  the  name  of  Aus- 
trian Brabant.  It  contains  1269  square 
miles.    Pop.  986,274. 

Brnges,  bro</Jez,  Fr.  pronunciation 
Bruzh  (bridges),  the  capital  of  W. 
Flanders,  18  miles  E.  from  Ostend ;  it 
carries  on  considerable  trade,  and  is 
intersected  by  a  number  of  canals. 
Fop.  44,601.-61, 12  N.  8, 14  E. 

Bras'selB.  See  Rehabks,  p.  127. 
Pop.  162,49a— 60,  61  N.  4,  22  E. 

CHiarleroi,  aharl-noa^  a  town  of 
Hainanlt,  on  the  Sambre,  surrounded 
by  coal-mines.    Pop.  16,000. 

Oourtray,  koor'tray,  a  town  in  W. 
Flanders,  on  the  Lys,  celebrated  for  its 
mannfiactures  of  fine  linens.  Pop. 
1*6,948.—^,  49  N.  8, 16  E. 

Den'^der,  a  small  river  which  rises 
in  Hainanlt,  and  joins  the  Schelde  near 
Dendermonde. 

Dendennon'de,  or  Termon^'de,  a 
town  with  a  strong  castle,  in  E.  Flan- 
deraiy  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dender 
and  the  Schelde.  Pop.  8688.— 61, 2  N. 
4^6  £. 

Dietst,  deest,  a  town  in  S.  Brabant,  on 
the  Demer,  with  manufactures  of  cloth. 
Pop.  7666. 

Din'^ant,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Namnr,  on  the  Maas,  with  a  strong 
citadel;  neat  it  are  marble  quarries. 
Pop.642& 

Dizmude,  dix-mud',  a  town  in  West 
Fknders.    Pop.  8926. 

Dyle,  deel,  a  small  but  navigable 
itrer  in  8.  Brabant;  after  passing 
LsBvain  and  Mechlin,  it  falls  into  the 
Sdidde  above  Antwerp. 

Modoo,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Eb  Flanders.    Pop.  10,400. 

Ini^en,  tmg*ghe-ang^,  a  town  in 
Hdnanlt.    Pop.  8860. 

Vlan^ders,  a  very  interesting  and 
kMHe  quarter  of  Belgium,  divided  into 
till  srovlnces  of  E.  and  W.  Flanders. 
Thi  extent  of  £.  Flanders  is  1232 
iqiire  miles;  its  population  881,816. 
The  extent  of  W.  Flanders  is  1612 
aqnare  miles;  its  population  691,764. 

VUnfxuBt  a  small  town  in  Uainault, 


near  the  Sambre,  the  scene  of  four 
battles  in  the  Spanish  and  French 
wars.    Pop.  4093. 

Fontenoy^,  a  village  in  Ilainault, 
near  Toumay,  where  the  allied  armies 
of  Britain,  Austria,  and  Holland  were 
defeated  by  the  French  under  Marshal 
Saxe  in  1745. 

Ghent  (Fr.  Gand),  a  manufacturing 
and  commercial  city,  the  capital  of  E. 
Flanders,  and  the  seat  of  a  university, 
is  situated  on  the  Schelde,  at  itcL  junc- 
tion with  the  Lys.  By  these  rivers 
and  by  navigable  canals  it  is  divided 
into  26  islands,  which  communicate  by 
numerous  bridges.  It  is  10  miles  in 
circuit,  great  part  of  it  being  occupied 
with  gardens,  orchards,  and  fields.  The 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  was  bom  at  Ghent 
in  1600.  Pop.  181,481.-61,  8  N.  8,  48 
£. 

Gram^mont,  a  town  in  E.  Flanders, 
on  the  Dender,  with  a  good  trade.  Pop. 
8861. 

Hainanlt,  hain-(/,  a  province  stretch- 
ing along  the  French  frontier.  -Its 
superficifu  extent  is  1474  square  miles ; 
its  population  977,662.  This  province 
has,  at  different  periods,  been  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  most,  celebrated 
wars  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

Haine,  a  small  river  which  falls  into 
the  Schelde  at  Condd. 

Ham'^me,  a  trading  town  in  E.  Flan- 
ders.   Pop.  10,778. 

Has^selt  (the  hazel  grove),  the 
capital  of  Belgian  Limburg,  on  the 
Demer.    Pop.  11,861. 

Hers^tal,  a  town  in  Li6ge,  on  the 
Maas,  with  great  iron  and  steel  works. 
Pop.  7066. 

Hny,  hoi,  sometimes  to«,  a  town  in 
the  province  of  Li^ge,  on  the  Maas, 
with  extensive  iron-works  and  paper- 
mills.    Pop.  11,774. 

Iiidge,  U-axth',  a  large  province  in 
the  S.E.  of  the  kingdom,  having  a 
superficial  extent  of  1144  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  663,607. 

liidge,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Li6ge,  situated  on  the  Maas,  in  a 
pleasant  valley  surrounded  with  culti- 
vated hills.  It  is  a  flourishing  town, 
with  a  university  founded  in  1816,  and 
extensive  manufactures,  particularly 
in  iron-work  and  clock-work.  Pop. 
123,181.-60,  40  N.  6,  81  E. 

Iiier,  or  Iiierre,  le-air*,  a  town  in 
the  province  of  Antwerp,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  Nethes,  with  a  con- 
siderable trade.  Pop.  16,103.-51,  8  N. 
4,  85E. 

liimlburg,  a  province  to  lYve  1^.  oi 
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Li&ge  and  to  th«  W.  of  Dntrh  Limburg. 
Area  946  nq.  m. ;  pop.  210,861. 

Ijlin'l)iirg,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Ll6ge.    Pop.  1797. 

Ijok'eren,  a  town  in  E.  Flanders, 
between  Ghent  and  Antwerp;  it  has  a 
good  com  trade  and  large  manufao- 
tures.    Pop.  17,400.-61,  6  N.  8,  69  E. 

liouvain',  a  large  town  in  S.  Bra- 
bant, on  the  Dylc.  Its  walls  are  nearly 
7  miles  in  circnit ;  bnt  the  space  which 
they  enclose  is  chiefly  occupied  by  gar- 
dens'and  vineyards.  Its  long-cele- 
brated university,  founded  in  1426,  and 
suppressed  by  the  French  in  1793,  was 
restored  in  1817,  and  is  again  a  flourish- 
ing school.  Pop.  86,893.-60,  63  N.  4, 
41  E. 

Iiuz'embarg,  a  province  to  the  S.  of 
Liifge.    Area  1706  sq.  m. ;  pop.  209,118. 

Ij7B,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  N.  of 
France,  passes  Menin  and  Gourtray, 
and  joins  the  Schelde  at  Ghent. 

MaaB.  See  Thb  NsTHBRLAirDa,  p. 
126. 

MeohOln  (Fr.  Malines),  a  city  in  the 
province  of  Antwerp,  on  tiie  Dyle,  with 
an  ancient  cathedral ;  it  is  noted  for  its 
manufactures  of  fine  lace  and  linens. 
Pop.  42,881.-61, 1  N.  4,  28  E. 

Men^in,  a  town  of  W.  Flanders,  on 
the  Lys,  with  considerable  manufBM- 
tares.    Pop.  11,337. 

Mons,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Ilainault,  on  the  small  river  Trouille, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  extensive  coal- 
mines. It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is 
one  of  the  prindpal  barrier-towns 
against  France.  Pop.  24,810.-60,  26 
N.  8, 68  E. 

Namur,  tuMnoor^,  a  province  S.  of 
Brabant,  having  a  superficial  extent 
of  1452  square  miles,  and  a  pop.  of 
822,620. 

Namur,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maas 
and  the  Sambre ;  it  has  extensive  iron- 
works. Pop.  26,854.-60,  28  N.  4,  61 
£. 

Nieuport,  nett/port  (new  harbour),  a 
fishing  and  trading  town  in  W.  Flan- 
ders.   Pop.  8690.— 61, 8  N.  2,  46  B. 

Nivelles,  ne-velV,  a  town  in  South 
Brabant,  with  manufactures  of  lace 
and  cambric.    Pop.  9068. 

OBtend'  (at  the  east  end  or  opening 
of  the  canal  into  the  ocean),  a  seaport 
in  West  Flanders.  It  is  famous  for  its 
obstinate  defence  against  the  Spaniards 
for  more  than  three  years,  a.d.  1601- 
1604.    Pop.  19,307.-61, 13  N.  2, 66  E. 

Oudenar'de,  a  town  in  East  Flan- 
ders, on  the  Schelde.    Here  the  Duke 


of  MarlboRNigh  and  Prliioe  Eugene 
gained  a  memorable  battle  over  the 
French  in  ITOa  Pop.  e263w-«0, 52  N. 
S,36E. 

Onrthe,  a  riw*  of  Belginm,  which 
joins  the  Maas  at  LS^e. 

Pop'eri2iigeii,  a  aianufacturing  town 
in  West  Flanders.    Pop.  11,.<K)0. 

Bamlllies,  a  Tillage  in  South  Bra- 
bant, where,  in  1706,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  French. 

Benaiz,  reA-najr^,  a  town  in  East 
Flanders,  near  Ondenarde.  Pop.  14,069. 

Roulers,  roo-lay*,  a  town  in  West 
Flanders,  with  ccmsiderable  trade.  Pop. 
16,133. 

8t  Ha'bert,  a  town  in  Belgiu 
Luxemburg,  with  a  celebrated  tXmj, 

8t  KiohoUs,  irilfo-lma,  a  town  ta 
E.  Flanders,  with  considerable  mM» 
factures.  Pop.  85,68a— 61,  9  N.  4» 
BE. 

Bt  TroB,  an  ancient  town  in  the 
province  of  Limbnrg.    Pop.  11.868L 

Bambre,  som'ftr,  a  river  which  risM 
in  the  north  of  France,  and  ftUs  into 
the  Maas  at  Nunur. 

Bohelde,  ahOfdeht  a  river  whidi 
rises  in  France,  near  Cambrai,  wtada 
through  East  Flanders,  passing  Gbeot 
and  Antwerp,  and  fUls  into  the  North 
Sea  by  two  mouths— the  E.  and  W. 
Schelde. 

Beraing',  a  town  in  Li^,  with  great 
iron-works.    Pop.  27,407. 

Boignies,  aweutfye,  a  town  in  Hain- 
ault,  with  a  large  trade  in  hewn  stone. 
Pop.  6900. 

Spa,  a  town  in  the  province  of  U^t 
situated  amid  romantic  scenery,  long 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  wateriag* 
places  in  Enn^e.  Pop.  5900.— 50. 90  N. 
6,  62  E. 

Thielt,  Uelt,  a  town  in  West  Flas' 
ders.    Pop.  10,800. 

Thourout,  %o(hro</,  a  manufaetnring 
town  in  West  Flanders.    Pop.  7916. 

Tirlemont,  ieerVmiyAg^  a  town  i° 
South  Brabant,  on  the  Geete,  with  con- 
siderable woollen  manufactures.  Fop. 
13.296.— 60, 48  N.  4, 56  E. 

Tongres,  tongr,  a  town  of  Limbarg. 
Pop.  6180. 

Toumay,  toor-na}/',  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Hainault,  on  the  Schelde, 
with  large  manufactures  of  carpets  and 
cloths.  Pop.  32,666.-50,  86  N.  8,  24 
E. 

TumhOTit,  <oom-%ottf,  a  manufac- 
turing town  in  the  province  of  Antirerpi 
Pop.  15,800.-61, 18  N.  4,  66  E. 

Ver^era,  ver^e-af,  a  town  in  the 
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pnnrln«e  of  Li^,  with  oonsiderable 
■laiinfiictiires,  partkolarlf  of  woollen 
eloths.  Pop.44,944.— «0,88N.6,64E. 
Waterloo',  a  village  10  miles  8.  of 
BmsselB,  where  the  most  celebrated 
battle  of  modem  times  was  gained  by 


the  Duke  of  Wellington  over  Napoleon 
I.,  on  the  18th  June  1816.-60, 43  N.  4, 
22  E. 

YpreB,  ««'pV,  a  town  in  West  Flan- 
ders, situated  on  a  small  river*  Pop. 
16;600.-«0, 61  N.  2, 63  E. 


FRANCE 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  Belgium, 
and  the  English  Channel ;  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  S.  by 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean ;  E.  by  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Grerman  Empire.  It  contains  204,090  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  36,906,000. 

Dividons.-^Tfae  departments  into  which  France  is  now 
divided  are  named  after  some  river  or  other  natural  feature 
contiuned  in  them;    but  the   old   provinces    are   still  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  their  names  occur  in  historical  and 
other  works.     Accordingly  both  are  given  in  the  subjoined 
table,  tiie  correspondence  between  the  old  provinces  and  the 
modem  departments  being  also  shown,  as  far  as  that  can  be 
ikme  without  detailed  explanation. 


Departments 


Chief  Towns. 


Ij    J  /Lille,    Douai,    Cambrai, 
• 1     Dunkirk. 


Provinces. 
Plmders 

Artois Pasde  Calais {^ouloS"'^'''  ^*^*''* 

^rdy Somme Amiens,  Abbeville. 

fLower  Seine Rouen,  Dieppe,  Havre. 

I  Eure Evreux. 

y. <  Calvados Caen. 

Manche St  Ld,  Cherbourg. 

,Ome Alen^n. 

Aisne Laon,  Soissons. 

Oise Beauvais. 

Seine  and  Oise Versailles,  St  Germain. 

Seine Paris,  St  Denis. 

.  Seine  and  Marne Melun,  Fontainebleau. 

'Ardennes M^zi^res,  Sedan. 

Marne Ch&Ions,  Rheims. 

Aube Troyes. 

.Upper  Marne Chaumont. 

(Mouse Bar-le-Duc,  Verdun. 

Lomine,  Most  of...^  Meurthe  and  Moselle Nancy,  Lun^ville. 

(Voages Epinal. 

Ateee,  Part  of. Upper  Bhine Belfort. 


libofFranoe. 


Gbnpagne.. 


CUnfTaw 

f  Upper  tUtDB VbmoL 

FtaLdi6-ComW <  DoQb» " 


Duigundy... 


dLoJi 


Orl^uuii.... 


(EnrauidLoir.... 
..^Uiret 

T^irandCLtr.. 
Majeone 

1IU  anil  Vilsine.. 
C3te«  do  Kord.... 

.,•'    FiaisC^ 

Morbihan.. 
,  IjDwer  Lotre. . 

AnjOQ.. Munsand  Loire, 

Toimine lodie  Hod  Loiie. 

>!- <£S; 


BreUgne... 


LyoDDiia.... 


Par  de  DGme...    . 

Cant*!.... 


AaTergDC. 
LaUarohe. 

(VendJe. 

Poiton ■<  Beni  Si 

{_  Vianne. 


kirdiKaa. 
lironde... 


I  Upner  P, 
f  Ardfecbii. 


[ilHonlliriwii,  Bt  Ete 

...ClennODt 

...AnrilUe. 

...On^ret. 

. . .  Nipolfca-Vend^ 

...Niort 

Poitierg, 

Id  Bochelle,  BocM 

Augonieme,  Cognac- 
,LJinaK«& 
.Tulle. 

KodcB. 

.MonUnban. 

Agan. 

,Hont-de-Hanan. 

.Tarbes,  BagneiM. 
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Province!.  Departments.  Chief  Towns. 

^Is^e Grenoble,  Vienne. 

Daaphinj <  Dr6me Valence. 

f  Upper  Alps Gap. 

(Lower  Alps Digne. 

Provence .KYar. Dragaignan,  Toulon. 

(Mouths  of  the  Rhdne Marseilles,  Aix,  Aries. 

yount^  of  Avjgnon....yaucluse Avignon. 

ioossiUon Eastern  Pyrenees Perplgnan. 

)onnty  of  Foix Ari^e Foix. 

i4am Lower  Pjrrenees Pan,  Bayonne. 

)oiint7  of  Nice Maritime  Alps Nice. 

.aland  of  Corsica Ajaccio Bastia. 

Islands.— Ushant,  Belle  Ide,  Noirmoutier,  Rh^,  Oleron, 

Bli^res,  Corsica. 
Capes. — La  Hague,  La  Hogue,  Barfleor. 
Honntains.— Pyrenees,  part  of  the  Alps,  Cevenoes,  Cantal, 

Puy  de  D6me,  C6te  d'Or,  Vosges,  Monnt  Jura. 
Elvers. — Somme,  Seine,  Loire,  Charente,  Garonne,  Adour, 

Lower  Rhdne,  and    portions  of    the  Moselle,   Meuse,  and 

Schelde. 

Foreign  Possessions. — ^In  Asia,  four  stations  on  the  coast 
of  India,  and  one  on  the  Hugli  River,  Cochin- China,  and 
tbe  protectorate  of  Cambodia ;  in  Africa,  Algeria,  settlements 
OB  the  Senegal  and  Gaboon  rivers,  the  Ivory  Coast,  islands 
off  the  coast  ^  of  Madagascar,  one  of  the  Comoro  group,  and 
^  of  Bourbon ;  in  America,  two  small  islands  off  Newfound- 
^d,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Cayenne  on 
^  mamland  of  South  America ;  in  Oceania,  New  Caledonia, 
^  Marquesas,  Loyalty,  and  Society  Islands,  and  three  small 
Protectorates.  The  possessions  not  styled  protectorates  in  the 
^ve  enumeration  are  called  colonies,  and  are  represented  in 
P<rth  houses  of  the  French  Legislature,  as  if  they  formed  an 
''ttegral  part  of  France. 

REMARKS. 

Ibnce  lies  between  42*  20'  and  51°  5'  N.  lat.,  and  between  4° 

^  W.  and  7**  36'  E.  long.     Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  600 

i&iles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  510  miles. 

Ihince  is  compact  in  form,  and  has  strong  natural  defences  on 

tn^es  except  the  north ;  the  Pyrenees  separating  it  from  Spain, 

thfl  Alps  from  Italy,  the  Jura  range  from  Switzerland,  and  the 

Totgea  from  part  of  the  German  Empire,    Along  the  fronUeta  ol 
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Belgium  and  tho  Graud-duchy  of  Laxomburg,  and  along  the  Ger- 
man frontier,  where  natoral  defences  fail,  almost  every  town  is  & 
fortress.    The  confiffuration  of  the  interior  is  ^own  by  the  tact 
that  only  one  riyer-oasin,  that  of  the  Rh6ne  and  Sadne,  deliyen 
its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean ;  all  the  others,  Flanders  and 
Lorraine  being  left  oat  of  account  as  belonging  to  tiie  river^ystem 
of  Belgiam  and  Rhenish  Prossia,  deliver  their  waters  into  the  At- 
lantic.  The  watershed  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  MecUterraneaa 
describes  a  curve  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east  of  the 
country,  touching  the  Pyrenees  at  one  extremity  and  the  Yo^ges  at 
tho  other,  and  culminating  in  the  Cevennes,  several  pei^  of  which 
near  the  sources  of  the  Loire  rise  to  a  height  of  5500  feet.     In  the 
centre  of  France,  and  detached  from  the  great  watershed,  are  the 
mountains  of  Auveigne,  rising  from  a  platan  8000  feet  high  into 
summits  approaching,  and  in  Puy  de  Sancy  exceeding,  6000  feet 
— a  region  of  extinct   craters  and  lava  streams,  with  mineral 
waters,  hot  and  cold.     Puy  de  Sancy  is  the  highest  mountain  in 
France  away  from  the  frontier-Fanges,  including  which  Mont  Blanc 
is  of  course  the  highest ;  but  the  honour  of  possessing  Mont  Blanc 
is  divided  between  France  and  Italy.    Except  in  me  neighbouf- 
hood  of  the  frontier-ranges,  amons  the  Cevennes  and  Auveigne 
mountains,  in  Brittaijy  and  the  hiuy  {Mirts  of  Normandyj  thesar- 
face  of  France  is  tame  and  uninteresting.     In  particular,  not  a 
single  lake  remarkable  for  either  extent  or  beauty  exists  in  France. 
Placed  in  the  middle  of  the  temperate  zone,  France  enjovs  a 
Hue  climate,  which  varies,  however,  considerably  from  north  to 
south,  so  as  to  admit  of  great  variety  of  produce.      The  olive 
is  characteristic  of  the  south-east  comer.    North,  or  rather  north- 
west of  the  Loire,  the  crops  are  the  same  as  in  England,  with  the 
addition  of  beetroot  for  sugar ;  whUe  in  the  intermediate  region 
vine-culture  prevails,  and  maize  competes  with  wheat.     Frait-trees 
are  of  great  importance  throughout  France.    Sweet  chestnuts  are 
a  substitute  for  com  with  the  poorer  classes  amon^  the  Cevennes  and 
Auvergne  mountains ;  and  the  mulberry  is  extensively  grown  in  the 
south-east,  both  for  its  fruit  and  for  its  leaves,  the  fbod  of  the  silk- 
worm.   Forests  are  valued  for  fuel,  because  of  the  limited  amount 
and  partial  distribution  of  coal.    The  largest  of  the  old  forests, 
those  of  Ardennes,  Compi^gne,  Fontainebleau,  and  Orleans,  shelter 
foxes,  wolves,  and  wild  boars.     Bears  are  found  only  in  the  Pyre- 
nees and  in  the  Alpine  districts  of  Dauphin^.     Witmn  the  present 
century,  a  forest  of  sea-pine,  100  miles  long  by  7  miles  broad,  has  been 
planted  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a  region  which  used  to  afford  only 
scanty  pasturage  to  sheep.     In  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
France  is  behind  England,  but  far  before  her  in  tne  rearixig  of 
poultry ;  the  eggs  alone  which  France  sends  across  the  Channelare 
valued  at  £2,000,000  sterling.     The  law  which  ordains  the  equal 
division  of  the  property  of  parents  among  all  the  children  promotes 
the  subdivision  of  the  soil  into  small  properties.     There  axe  now 
upwards  of  five  million  landed  proprietors  in  France,  one-half  of 
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whom  aio  unable,  from  poverty,  to  turn  their  small  holdings  of 
from  £3  to  £4  yearly  value  to  good  account. 

France  has  only  two  important  coal-fields,  that  of  Valenciennes 
in  the  north,  which  is  part  of  the  great  Belgian  coal-field,  and  that  of 
St  Etienne  near  Lyons.  Seams  of  iron-ore  occur  in  these  coal-fields, 
and  are  extensively  worked ;  but  the  largest  deposits  of  iron-ore  lie 
too  faff  away  from  coal  to  be  utilized,  and  more  than  half  of  the  iron- 
ore  smelted  in  France  is  imported.  Notwithstanding  this  disadvan- 
tage,  tiiie  manufactures  of  France  are  extensive  and  varied.  St 
Etienne  is  another  Birmingham  for  the  manufacture  of  arms ;  Lyons 
is  the  centre  of  a  silk  manufacture  unequalled  in  the  world  for 
either  extent  or  excellence ;  the  cottons  of  Bouen,  the  woollens  of 
Lonviers  and  Bheims,  the  lin^s  of  Lille,  compete  with  those  of 
other  countries.  These  centree^^f  industry  are  all  in  or  near  one  or 
other  of  the  two  great  coal-fields.  But  apart  from  the  coal-fields, 
minor  centres  of  various  manufactures  exist.  Langres,  for  instance, 
in  the  south-east  comer  of  Champagne,  and  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  lull,  is  famous  for  cutlery,  and  Lbnoges  for  porcelain ;  and  on 
the  Swiss  frontier  watchmaking  is  a  stajile  employment 

Pahib,  the  capital  of  France,  occupymg  both  banks  of  the  Seine, 
is  the  seat  of  many  miscellaneous  industries,  the  most  characteristic 
products  being  jewellery  and  timepieces,  mirrors  and  furniture, 
gloves  and  penumery,  dolls  and  toys.  But  its  rank  as  second  in 
population  only  to  London  among  the  cities  of  the  world  is  due 
chiefly  to  its  attractiveness  as  a  residence,  first  to  Frenchmen,  then 
to  foreigners  more  cosmopolitan  than  patriotic,  who  find  their  chief 
good  in  literature  and  art,  in  witty  ana  elegant  society,  or  in  gaiety 
and  luxury.  Paris  is  the  admiration  of  the  world  for  its  parks  and 
gardens,  its  architectural  monuments,  its  museums,  galleries,  and 
fibraries.  Almost  the  whole  book-trade  of  France  is  centred  in  it, 
and  its  National  Library  is  deemed  the  largest  in  existence.  The 
supreme  charm  of  Paris  to  Frenchmen  appears  in  the  proverbial 
division  of  them  into  those  who  inhabit  Paris,  and  those  whose 
ambition  it  is  to  do  so.  The  population  is  accommodated  on  a  tom- 
noratively  small  area  by  building  high,  most  houses  consisting  of 
four  stories,  which  are  let  out  in  flats  and  fractions  of  fiats,  as  in 
Scotland ;  but  a  great  improvement  on  the  Scotch  method  is  the 
arrangement  whereby  so  great  a  number  of  families  use  the  same 
entry,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  establish  in  it  a  porter  (concierge), 
who  attends  to  the  common  stair,  and  in  many  other  ways  serves 
the  tenants.  The  fashion  of  building  hi^h  was  a  necessity  when 
an  increasing  population  had  to  be  housed  within  the  old  fortifica- 
tions, now  tne  boulevards.  The  new  fortifications  consist,  first,  of 
a  continuous  line  of  works,  and  then  of  detached  forts  occupying 
oommanding  sites  outside.  These  fortifications  saved  Paris  from 
capture  by  force  of  arms  in  1871,  in  which  year  the  Germans  starved 
the  city  into  surrender  by  a  five  months*  blockade. 

French  industry  has  the  advantage  of  road  and  rail,  of  navigable 
river  and  canal,  for  inland  communication,  and  of  two  ^^Yto^x^^ 
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for  foreign  commerce.  These  seaboards,  and  all  the  great  French 
rivers,  are  connected  with  one  another  by  canals.  The  Loiie^  the 
longest  of  the  rivers,  is  navigable  to  Boanne,  450  imles  from  its 
mouth ;  it  is  also  the  most  destructive  by  overflowing  its  banks,  on 
which  account  great  works  have  been  executed,  espMially  between 
Blois  and  Angers,  a  distance  of  90  miles,  where  a  dike  has  been 
thrown  up  on  either  bank  of  such  dimensions  that  the  top  of  it 
forms  a  carriage-way.  The  foreign  commerce  of  France  is  second 
only  to  that  of  the  British  Isles  among  Europ^  states ;  raw  wool, 
raw  cotton,  and  raw  silk  being  the  principal  imports,  woollen  and 
silk  goods  and  wines  the  principd  exports.  Not  even  one-half  of  the 
forci^  commerce  of  France  is  carried  on  in  French  vessels,  which 
imphos  an  insufficient  seafaring  population.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  fisheries  are  not  extensive  ;  tne  most  important  being  that  of  sar- 
dines on  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Corsica.  In  the  cultivation  of 
the  oyster,  however,  the  French  take  the  lead  ;  the  most  extensive 
beds  being  those  of  Arcachon,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde, 
though  a  liner  quality  is  obtained  from  beds  farther  north. 

The  Celtic  race,  the  fundamental  element  in  the  population  of 
France,  is  nearly  pure  in  Brittany,  a  name  due  to  tne  multitade 
of  Britons  who  found  refuge  there  from  the  fuiy  of  the  Saxon 
invaders  of  Britain  in  the  fifth  century.  The  natives  of  Brittany 
still  speak  a  Celtic  dialect  The  Iberian  race  is  nearly  pure  in 
Beam,  where  Basque  is  still  spoken.  The  Teutonic  element  is 
strongest  in  the  north,  where  Franks  and  Norsemen  settled,  the 
latter  ^ving  name  to  Normandy,  the  former  giving  name  first  to 
a  province  and  at  length  to  the  whole  country.  Flemish  is  still 
the  language  of  the  people  in  French  as  in  Belgian  Flanders. 
The  Teutonic  element  is  strong  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne  and 
Sa6ne  also,  where  the  Burgundians  settled.  Everywhere  else, 
the  Celtic  element,  modified  by  the  long-continued  Boman 
occupation  and  by  subsequent  events,  prevails.  How  effective 
the  Roman  occupation  was  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  French 
language  is  a  daughter  of  the  Latin.  French  writers  are  un- 
equalled for  clearness  and  piquancy  of  style;  and,  as  if  good 
taste  were  native  to  the  race,  the  artificer  is  more  fi-equentiy  an 
artist  in  France  than  in  any  other  country.  In  private  life,  the 
people  are  laborious  and  thrifty  to  a  degree ;  in  public  life,  their 
vain-glory  and  instability  excite  the  wonder  of  the  world.  For  a 
hundred  years,  the  French  nation  has  been  making  political,  mili- 
tary, and  social  experiments  on  a  colossal  scale.  At  present,  the 
government  is  repiiblican.  There  is  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a 
Senate,  the  members  of  both  of  which  are  elected,  though  not 
exactly  by  the  same  constituents ;  and  the  President,  or  head  of 
the  government,  is  elected  for  seven  years,  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
in  a  common  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate. 
The  slow  increase  of  population  in  France,  as  compared  with  other 
European  countries,  is  the  reason  both  why  France  cannot  people  her, 
colonies  with  emigrants,  and  why  foreign  workmen  are  attracted  in 
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great  numbers  to  the  large  towns,  particularly  to  Paris.  In  respect 
to  reli^on,  the  goyenunent  is  neutral,  paying  salaries  to  Boman 
CSatholic  priests,  Protestant  ministers,  and  Jewish  rabbis  alike ; 
but  the  great  mty'ority — 98  per  cent,  it  is  supposed— of  the  popula- 
tion are,  nominally  at  least,  Boman  Catholics.  Schools  of  all 
grades,  from  the  university  to  the  primary  school,  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  minister  of  State ;  but  elementary  instruction  is  still  far 
fiom  being  universal,  at  any  rate  from  being  universally  effective. 

The  large  island  of  Corsica,  politically  belonging  to  France, 
is  quite  dmerent  physically,  being  mountainous  throughout,  with 
summits  higher  than  any  in  the  interior  of  France  itself,  the  highest 
being  Monte  Rotondo,  9068  feet,  near  the  centre  of  the  island. 
Corsica  has  been  occupied  in  succession  by  all  ihe  Powers  that  have 
been  masters  of  the  Mediterranean — Phoenicians,  Carthaginians, 
Romans,  Goths,  Saracens,  the  Pope,  Pisans,  Cenoese,  and  French. 
The  produce  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  south-east  comer  of  France ; 
and  the  principal  exports  are  olive-oil,  chestnuts,  and  timber. 
The  natives  speak  a  sort  of  Italian ;  they  are  a  mixed  and  indolent 
race,  given  to  private  vengeance. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  France  are  described  under  Asia, 
AMca,  America,  and  Oceania. 

EXEBOISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  France?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles?  What  population  does  it  contain?  What  are  its  provinces? 
Into  what  departments  have  these  provinces  been  divided?  On  what 
principle  are  the  departments  namea  ?  What  are  the  principal  towns  of 
Picaroy?  of  Normandy?  etc.  Name  the  chief  islands  of  France — its 
capes— its  mountains — its  rivers.  What  are  the  foreign  possessions  of 
France  in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Oceania  respectively?  Wherein 
does  a  French  colony  differ  from  a  French  protectorate?  Where 
are  Pau,  Paris,  Caen,  Marseilles,  Versailles,  Narbonne,  Dunkirk, 
Calais,  La  Rochelle,  Agen?  etc.  Where  are  the  Cevennes  Moun< 
tains,  La  Hogue,  the  Seine,  Noirmoutier,  the  Somme,  Ome,  Loire? 
etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  France  situated? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  Enumerate  the  natural  defences  of 
ihe  country.  Where  do  they  fail,  and  how  is  the  want  of  them  supplied? 
What  provinces  belong  to  what  foreign  river-system?  Trace  the  great 
watershed  that  determines  the  conformation  of  the  interior.  In  what 
urt  of  the  watershed  are  the  highest  of  the  Cevennes  Mountains  to  be 
found  ?  Describe  the  mountains  of  Auvergne.  In  what  sense  is  Puy  de 
Sancy  the  highest  mountain  in  France  ?  What  country  shares  Mont 
Blanc  with  France?  With  what  exceptions  is  the  interior  of  France 
tame  and  uninteresting  ?  What  natural  feature  is  wanting  in  French 
landscapes? 

What  productions  belong  respectively  to  the  three  climatic  regions  of 
France?  In  which  of  them  is  the  mulberry  grown,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose ?  If  the  three  climatic  regions  were  marked  off  by  two  lines,  in 
what  direction  woidd  the  lines  run?    In  what  districts  are  chestnuts  a 
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substitute  for  corn?  Name  the  four  great  forests  of  France.  What 
wild  animals  find  shelter  there?  Where  only  are  bears  found?  What 
forest  has  been  formed  within  the  present  oentmy?  In  rearing  what 
kind  of  Uve-stock  is  France  superior  to  England?  Mention  a  remark- 
able fact  in  illustration  of  that  superiority.  What  law  promotes  the 
subdivision  of  the  land  into  small  propOTties?  What  disadvantage 
attends  extreme  subdivision  of  the  land? 

Where  are  the  two  great  coal-fields  of  France?  What  proportion  of 
the  iron  smelted  in  Fnnce  is  imported?  Name  the  chief  seats  of  the 
woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  manufiMStures.  In  which  of  these  manu- 
factures does  France  excel  all  other  nations?  What  town  is  the  French 
Birmingham  in  respect  of  the  manufacture  of  arms?  What  towns  are 
famed  respectively  for  cutlery  and  porcelain?  Where  does  wi^ch-mak- 
iog  employ  the  population? 

Name  the  capital  of  Franoe.  Where  is  it  situated?  What  is  its 
rank  among  great  cities  in  respect  of  population  ?  Mention  characteristic 
products  of  its  miscellaneous  mdustnes.  To  what  is  the  greatness  of  its 
population  chiefly  due?  What  attracts  foreigners  to  Puis?  Quote  a 
proverbial  saying  based  on  the  supreme  charm  which  Paris  exercises 
over  Frenchmen.  What  of  its  book-trade  and  its  National  Libraiy? 
How  did  the  custom  of  building  high  originate?  Wherein  does  the 
Parisian  mode  of  occupying  high  houses  agree  with  the  Scotch  mfUthod? 
What  improvement  on  the  Scotch  method  prevails  in  Paris  ?  Describe 
the  present  fortifications  of  Paris.  How  long  did  they  enable  the  city 
to  hold  out  against  the  Germans  in  1871  ? 

What  three  additions  has  man  made  to  the  natural  means  of  communi- 
cation possessed  by  Franoe  ?  What  desirable  remit  has  been  achieved 
by  the  canals  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  Loire  as  a  waterway  and  as  a 
destructive  force.  What  rank  does  France  hold  among  European  states 
in  respect  of  foreign  commerce?  What  are  the  principal  imports  and 
exports  ?  How  comes  it  that  French  goods  are  to  a  large  extent  carried 
in  foreign  ships  ?  Which  one  of  the  French  fisheries  is  the  most  import- 
ant, and  where  is  it  carried  on  ?  Where  are  the  most  extensive  oyster- 
beds? 

What  race  forms  the  basis  of  the  population?  Where  are  the  Celtic 
and  Iberian  races  found  nearly  pure?  Where  is  the  Teutonic  element 
strongest?  In  what  three  districts  are  non- French  languages  still 
spoken?  Account  for  the  names  Brittany,  Normandy,  and  France. 
What  fact  shows  how  effective  had  been  the  Koman  occupation  of  the 
country?  Wherein  do  French  writers  and  French  workmen  respec- 
tively excel?  What  contrast  is  presented  by  the  people,  according  as 
their  private  or  their  public  life  is  considered  ?  Describe  tlie  present 
republican  constitution  of  France.  Mention  two  results  of  the  slow 
increase  of  the  population.  What  fact  shows  the  neutral  attitude  of  the 
government  to  religions  ?  What  proportion  of  the  population  is  pro- 
fessedly Koman  Catholic?    How  are  the  schools  managed ? 

Contrast  the  surface  of  Corsica  with  that  of  France.  Of  what  nature 
is  its  produce  ?  Name  the  three  principal  exports.  What  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  natives,  and  what  their  character?  Enumerate  the  powers 
which  have  in  succession  occupied  Corsica. 
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Abbeville,  dl/tfeel,  a  manufacturing 
town  in  the  department  of  Somme.on 
tbe  river  of  that  name.  Pop.  19,288.— 
50°  7'  N.  lat.  1"  SCK  E.  long. 

Adour,  d-door^*  (the  water),  a  river 
which  rises  in  tbe  Pyrenees,  and  flows 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  below  Bayoone. 

Agde,  agd  (good),  a  seaport  and 
fortress  in  the  department  of^H^rault, 
Bear  the  month  of  the  Canal  du  Midi. 
Pop.  7767. 

Agen,  d'zhdmg',  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Lot  and  Qaronne.  In  the 
vicinity  there  is  a  beautiful  view  over 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Garonne,  with 
the  Pyrenees  in  the  distance.  Pop. 
18,743. 

A^inooTirt,  d-theng-koot^f  a  village 
in  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais, 
famous  for  the  great  victory  gained 
over  the  French  by  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land on  the  25th  October  1416. 

Am,  anfff  a  river  which  rises  in 
Mount  Jura,  and  flails  into  the  Rh6ne 
above  Lyons. 

Alane,  ain,  a  river  which  rises  on 
the  borders  of  Lorraine,  and,  passing 
Soisfions,  joins  the  Oise  near  Com- 
pi^^ne. 

Aiz  (waters),  a  city  in  the  depart- 
ment or  Mouths  of  the  Rhdne,  founded 
bv  the  Romans  123  b.o.,  who  named  it 
Aqua  Sextia,  from  its  celebrated  hot 
springs;  it  has  (Considerable  trade  and 
manufoctures.  Pop.  23,887.— 43, 82  N. 
5,27E. 

AJacoio,  d-yatch'o,  a  seaport,  the 
capital  of  Corsica,  and  the  birthplace 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1769.  Pop. 
17,327.-41, 66  N.  8, 44  E. 

Alale,  drld,^  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gard,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cevennes.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  raw 
and  dressed  silk,  with  extensive  iron- 
works.   Pop.  17^. 

Al'l>i,  an  ancient  city,  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Tarn,  with  a  fine 
cathedral.    Pop.  16,914. 

Alenoon,  d-lang^sonff,  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Ome,  on  the  Sarthe; 
it  has  extensive  manufactures.  Pop. 
15,939.— 48,  25  N.  0,  6  E. 

Allier,  cU^le-d,  a  river  which  rises  in 
the  Cevennes,  flows  northward,  and, 

Sassing    Moulins,    enters    the    Loire 
elow  Nevers. 

Ambert,  anglair,  a  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  Puy  de  Ddme,  in  the  fine 


valley  of  the  Doro,  celebrated  for  its 
paper  manufactures.    Pop.  8040. 

Amiens,  am-e-ang*,  the  Samarobriva 
of  the  Romans,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Somme,  with  considerable 
manufiactures.  Its  cathedral  is  a  noble 
edifice.  Here  was  concluded  a  short- 
lived treaty  of  peace,  in  1802,  between 
Britain  and  France.  Pop.  67,874.— 
49, 63  N.  2, 18  E. 

Angers,  ang-thS',  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Maine  and  Loire,  near 
the  Junction  of  the  Sarthe  and  May- 
enne :  it  has  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
66,381.-47, 28  N.  0,  83  W. 

AngotQeme,  ang  -  goo  -  laim',  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Charente, 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  through  which 
flows  the  Charente.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  paper  manufactures.  Pop. 
80,799.-46,  89  N.  0, 10  E. 

Angoumals,  ang-goo-mSf ,  a  former 
province  in  the  west  of  the  country. 

Anjoo,  ang'thoo,  a  former  province 
south-east  of  Bretagne. 

Annonay^,  a  thriving  manufactur- 
ing town  in  the  department  of  Ardtehe. 
Pop.  14,891. 

Arlege,  d-re-a{«A',  a  river  which  has 
its  source  in  the  Pyrenees,  passes  Foix, 
and  falls  into  the  Garonne  near 
Toulouse. 

Aries  (on  the  marshy  land),  the 
ancient  Arelate,  a  city  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mouths  of  the  Rhdne.  Pop. 
14,431. 

Ar'ras,  the  ancient  Nemetacum,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Pas-de- 
Calais,  on  the  Scarpe.  It  was  long 
famous  for  its  manufacture  of  tapestry, 
which  hence  took  the  name  of  arras. 
Pop.  27,041.-60, 17  N.  2,  46  E. 

Artois,  ar-tivd',  a  former  province  in 
the  north  of  the  country. 

Auch,  oah,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Gers;  it  has  an  ancient 
cathedral.    Pop.  12,175. 

Aurillac,  o-reeygak,  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Cantal,  on  tlie 
Jordanne.    Pop.  12,860. 

Autun,  o-tung^,  the  ancient  Bihracte 
and  Augustodunum,  a  city  in  the  de- 
partment of  SaCne  and  Loire,  contain- 
ing numerous  remains  of  Roman  art. 
Pop.  12,502. 

Auvergne,  o-vairnf  (the  high  coun- 
try), an  old  province  in  the  interior. 

Auxerre,  o-zair^,  capital  of  tlic  de- 


*  d  somids  like  the  a  ia/dr. 


t  d  sounds  like  the  a  \xi  j'uie. 
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partment   of  Yonne,   Rnrroundcd   by 
eztensiye  yineyards.    Fqp.  16,883. 

Auxonne,  o9son\  a  fortified  town  In 
the  department  of  GOte  d'Or,  on  the 
SaAne,  with  an  arsenal,  military  school, 
and  cannon  foundry.    Pop.  6249. 

Aveyron,  d-vS^rong,  a  river  which 
rifles  in  the  Cevennes,  and,  flowiDg  W., 
Joins  the  Tarn  below  Montauban. 

Avignon,  d-vten-yong\  an  old  pro- 
vince in  the  S.E. 

Avignon  (on  the  water),  capital  of 
the  department  of  Vaucluse,  on  the 
RhOne,  in  a  rich  and  fruitful  plain. 
Near  it  is  the  celebrated  fountain  of 
Vaucluse,  hallowed  by  the  names  of 
Petrarch  and  Laura.  Avignon  was  the 
residence  of  the  Popes  from  1909  to 
1377,  and  it  continued  to  belong  to 
them  until  1791,  when  it  was  annexed 
to  France.    Pop.  82.440. 

Avranches,  av-rangsTiff  a  town  in 
the  department  of  Manche,  delightfhlly 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  about  two 
miles  from  the  sea.    Pop.  7889. 

Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  ban-yair* 
(f  be-gor^,  a  town  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Pyrenees,  on  the  Adour,  cele- 
brated for  its  mineral  waters  and  warm 
baths.    Pop.  7634. 

Bargges,  bar-raizhf,  a  village  abont 
12  miles  S.  of  Bagneres,  famed  for  its 
mineral  hot  springs. 

Bar'fleur,  a  promontory  and  small 
senport  on  the  coast  of  the  department 
of  Manche.— 49, 42  N.  1, 16  W. 

Bar-le-Duo,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Meuse,  on  the  Omain ;  the 
neighbouring  country  is  celebrated  for 
its  wine.    Pop.  17,421. 

Basque  Boads,  basic,  off  the  coast 
of  Charente,  between  the  isle  of  Oleron, 
La  Rochelle,  and  Rochefort. 

Bas'tia,  a  seaport  in  Corsica,  with  a 
strong  castle.  Pop.  19,696.-42,  41  N. 
9,27E. 

Bayeux,  bayu*,  a  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  Calvados,  with  a  fine 
rathedral,  in  which  is  preserved  a  roll 
of  tapestry,  said  to  be  the  work  of 
Matilda, wife  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
representing  the  progress  and  termina- 
tion of  the  eventful  contest  between 
her  husband  and  Harold.    Pop.  8006. 

Bayonne',  a  seaport  and  fortress  in 
the  department  of  Lower  Pyrenees,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Nive  and  the 
Adour,  four  miles  ftom  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Pop.  20,957.-43,  29  N.  1,  28 
W. 

B6am^  a  former  province  in  the 
S.W. 
Beancalre,  bo-Jcair^f  a  town  in  the 


department  of  Gard,  en  the  Rhiine. 
which  is  here  spanned  by  a  fine  sus- 
pension bridge ;  its  annual  fSdr  is  one 
of  the  greatest  in  Europe.    Pop.  8aOd. 

Beaune,  bone,  a  town  in  the  deput- 
ment  of  COte  d'Or,  fituned  for  its  wine. 
Pop.  11,449. 

Beanvais,  Bo-vO,  the  ancient  Caaaro- 
magus,  a  thriving  town,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Oise ;  it  has  a  fine  csr- 
thedral.    Pop.  17,616. 

Belfort,  M'/or^,  a  territory  and 
strong  town  on  a  tributary  of  the  Doubs, 
occupying  the  small  jwrtion  of  Alsace 
not  ceded  to  Germany  In  187L  Pop. 
33,122. 

Belleisle-en-Mer,  M-eef-ctRg-mair 
(beautiful  island  in  the  sea),  an  island 
in  the  Atlantic,  department  of  Morbl- 
han.    Pop.  9900.--47, 16  N.  3,  13  W. 

Ber'nard,  Uttle  St,  one  of  the 
Graian  Alps  in  Savoy,  by  which  it  is 
supposed  Hannibal  passed  into  Italy. 

Ber^,  a  former  proYlnoe  in  the 
interior. 

Besanoon,  hea^ang-aong^,  the  Veacm- 
Ho  of  the  Komans,  a  handsome  fortified 
city,  capital  of  the  department  of  Donbs, 
with  extensive  trade  and  manuftc- 
tnres.    Pop.  47,882.— 47, 18  N.  6, 2  E. 

Bealers,  bd-Me-a^,  an  ancient  city  (tf 
the  department  of  H^rault,  on  the  Orb, 
near  the  Royal  Canal,  the  eentie  of  a 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  41,2^. 

Blanc,  Mont,  mong  hlang,  on  the 
borders  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  the 
highest  mountain  of  Europe,  exhibiting 
all  the  gprandeur  and  desolation  of 
Alpine  scenery.  Its  summit  is  16^760 
feet  above  the  sea. 

BlolB,  Uwa,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Loir  and  Cher,  on  the  Loire, 
overhanging  which  is  the  celebrated 
castle  of  Blois.  Pop.  18,409.-47, 35  N. 
1,  20E. 

Bordeaux,  bor-do*,  the  Burdigala  ot 
the  ancients,  one  of  the  most  opulent 
and  elegant  cities  in  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Gironde,  sltaated 
on  the  Garonne.  The  commerce  of 
Bordeaux  is  very  extensive,  its  great 
articles  of  export  being  wines,  hrandie«i, 
and  fruits.  Pop.  217,990.-44,  60,  N. 
0,  34W. 

Boulogne,  bochloyn',  a  seaport  in  the 
department  of  Pas- de-Calais;  a  place 
of  great  resort  for  English  families. 
Pop.  44,842.-50,  44  N.  1, 87  E 

BourbonnalB,  boor-bim'nd,  a  former 
province  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Bour^on-Vendte.  ^SMliaBoche- 
sur-Yon. 
Bourg,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
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ment  of  Ain,  near  which  are  a  stately 
church  and  roansoleiun.    Pop.  16^7. 

Boiirges,  l>oorth,  the  ancient  Avarir 
cum,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Cher,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aaron 
and  the  T^vre,  with  a  nohle  cathedral. 
Pop.  36,338. 

Srest,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  in 
the  department  of  Finist6re,  the  chief 
naval  station  of  France,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, with  an  excellent  harhonr,  arsenal, 
and  docks.  P.  e9,110.-48, 28  N.  4. 29  W. 

Bretagne,  hnh-ianf,  or  Brit^tany, 
an  old  proYince  in  the  N.W. 

Brian^on,  hre-ang-aong*,  a  strongly 
fortified  town  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Alps,  on  the  Doranoe.  Pop. 
8063. 

Brive,  Ireev,  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gorr6ze,  in  a  fertile  valley  on 
the  river  of  that  name.    Pop.  11,620. 
Bnr'gandy  (Fr.  Bourgogne),  an  old  pro- 
vince in  the  £.,  celebrated  for  its  wines. 

Caen,  kang,  a  commercial  city  and 
capital  of  the  department  of  Galyados, 
on  the  Ome,  which  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  200  tons.  The  houses  are 
built  of  a  white  stone,  which  is  ex- 
ported to  great  distances  because  of  its 
beauty.  The  city  contains  several  fine 
old  edifices,  and  is'the  seat  of  a  nniver- 
sity.  Here  William  the  Gonqneror  was 
buried.   Pop.  89,668.-49, 11 N.  0, 21 W. 

Cahors,  ka-or^,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Lot;  the  neighbouring 
country  produces  excellent  wine.  Pop. 
14,100. 

Calais,  kaVia,  Fr.  pronunciation 
ka'lSt  a  strong  seaport  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Pas-de-Calais,  nearly  opposite 
Dover  in  England,  to  which  packets 
Bail  regularly.  After  a  memorable 
siege,  it  surrendered  to  Edward  III.  in 
1347,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  English  till  1668,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Dnke  of  Guise.  Pop.  18,629.— 
60,  67  N.  1, 61  E> 

Calvados',  a  maritime  department 
in  the  N.W.,  forming  part  of  the  old 
nrovinoe  of  Lower  Normandy.  It 
fakes  its  name  firom  a  reef  of  rocks  on 
the  coast  called  Calvados,  after  one  of 
the  ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which 
was  wrecked  there.    Pop.  489,880. 

Cainni>rai,  an  ancient  city  in  the 
department  of  Nord.  long  mmed  for 
the  manufacture  of  cambric.  Pop. 
17,876.-60, 10  N.  8, 18  E. 

OanneB,  Jean,  a  seaport  in  the  de- 
partment  of  Maritime   Alps,  much 
neqaented  by  English  visitors.    Pop. 
14,412. 
Cantal^  a  chain  of  mountains  in 


the  department  of  Cantal,  of  which 
the  Plomb  de  Cantal  is  6200  and  the 
Pug  de  8ancy  6224  feet  high. 

Oaroassonne,  Tear  'ha-  tonvf,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Aude, 
with  manufactures  of  cloth.  Pop. 
24,194. 

Castres,  Ica^tr,  a  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  Tarn,  on  the  A  gout,  the 
seat  of  considerable  manufactures. 
Pop.  22,066. 

Oette,  set,  a  fortified  seaport  in  the 
department  of  H^rault,  on  an  inlet  of 
the  Gulf  of  Lions,  with  a  flourishing 
trade.    Pop.  34,716.-43, 24  N.  8. 42  £. 

Cevennes,  sH-^en*,  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  the  S.  of  France,  remarkable 
as  the  retreat  of  the  persecuted  Pro- 
testants in  the  17  th  century. 

Ohalons-sur-Mame,  shaAong^-tvLr- 
mam,  an  ancient  town  and  capital  of 
the  department  of  Mame.    Pop.  23,192. 

ChsJon  -  sur  -  8a6ne,  8har-umg*-9VLr-' 
8one,  a  town  in  the  department  of 
Sadne  and  Loire,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  central  canal  which  unites 
the  Sadne  and  the  Loire.    Pop.  21,166. 

Ohambery,  aham-hd-re/'  (on  the  bend 
of  the  water),  an  episcopal  city  and 
capital  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Savoy, 
ceded  in  1860  by  Sardinia  to  France,  to 
which  it  belonged  from  1792  to  1816, 
when  Chambery  was  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Savoy. 
Pop.  18,167.-46, 89  N.  6, 61  E. 

Chamoiuil,  or  Chamouniz,  sha'- 
moo-ne,  a  celebrated  valley  in  Savoy, 
at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Champagne,  «AamrpatV,  an  old  pro- 
vince in  the  N.E.,  celebrated  for  the 
wine  to  which  it  gives  name. 

Ohantilly,  ahan'tiVle  or  ahang-tee-ye^ 
(the  head  of  the  water  source),  a  pretty 
town,  department  of  Oise,  on  the 
Nonette,  a  principal  centre  of  the  lace 
manufacture,  celebrated  for  its  royal 
palace  and  park,  and  magnificent  gar- 
dens and  waterworks.    Pop.  3942. 

Charente,  aka-rangt'  (the  winding 
river),  a  river  which  rises  in  Upper 
Vienne,  and,  flowing  by  a  very  cir- 
cuitous course,  passes  Cognac  and 
Saintes,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  below  Rochefort. 

Oharleville,  ahar-le-veeV,  a  town  in 
the  department  of  Ardennes,  on  the 
Mouse,  with  a  manufacture  of  arms 
and  considerable  trade.    Pop.  16,206. 

Ohartres,  ahar^t'r^  the  capital  of  ttie 
department  of  Euro  and  Loir,  situated 
on  the  Euro,  with  a  noble  cathedral. 
Fop,  20,092. 
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Ohateanronz,  tAa-ltvroo'ffhe  eapiUl 
oftlie  department  of  Indre,  with  large 
woollen  manafactdres.    Pop.  18,741. 

Ohat«lleraalt,  •Ka-ttl-^ro',  a  town  in 
the  department  of  Vienna,  noted  for  ita 
cutlery  and  arms.    Pop.  14,864. 

Ohaumont,  sho-mong'  (bald  hill), 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Upper 
Mame.    Pop.  11,6T0. 

Oher,  tkair,  a  rirer  which  rlsea  in 
the  mountains  of  Auvorgne,  washes 
St  Amand,  and  flows  into  the  Loire 
near  Tours. 

Oherboorg,  »her^boorg,aLn  important 
seaport,  arsenal,  and  strong  fortress,  in 
the  department  of  Manche,  between 
Gapes  La  Ilogue  and  Barfieor.  Pop. 
36,fl91.— 49,88  N.  1,87  VV. 

Oholet,  »ho-la'f  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Maine  and  Loire,  famed  for  its 
cambric  manufactures.    Pop.  13,931. 

Clermont,  Mer-mong*,  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Pny  de  D6me.  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  Paoeal  and  the  seat 
of  a  college,  and  has  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  88,103.-46, 46  N.  3, 6  E. 

Oognao,  kon-yak^f  a  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  Charente,  on  the  rlrer  of 
that  name,  famed  for  its  brandy.  Fop. 
18,817.  ^      ^  , 

Oollionre,  kol^U-oor',  a  fortified  sea- 
port town  in  the  department  of  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
defended  by  three  forts.    Pop.  8499. 

Oompiegne,  kong-p^-aiH'',  a  town  in 
the  department  of  Olse,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Olse  with  the  Aisne,  46 
miles  N.  of  Paris,  with  a  royal  palace. 
Pop.  13^667. 

Oon'dd,  a  strong  fh>ntier  fortress  in 
the  department  of  Nord,  on  the  Schelde. 
Pop.  3516. 

Oondom,  'kong-dong',  a  town  in  the 
department  of  Gers,  on  the  Baise,  with 
a  good  trade  in  wine  and  ilour.  Pop. 
66-26. 

Oor'Bloa.  Pop.  272,639.  Bee  Rb- 
MARKS,  p.  137. 

Ooutances,  Tcoo-iangea^^  a  seaport  in 
the  department  of  Manche,  with  a  fine 
cathedral.    Pop.  8187. 

Orea'sy,  or  Ore'oy,  a  village  in  the 
department  of  Somme,  to  the  north  of 
Abbeville,  memorable  for  the  great 
victory  gained  by  Edward  III.  over 
the  French  in  1346.    Pop.  1385. 

Orenzot,  lie,  leh  kmi^o,  a  town  in 
the  department  of  SaOne  and  Loire, 
noted  for  its  extensive  iron-works  and 
coal-mines.    Pop.  16,006. 

Danphiny,  da'/e-iiS,  an  old  frontier 
province  in  the  S.E.,  bounded  by  the 
Alps. 


Daz,  ihe  Afum  of  fhe  Romans,  a 
town  in  the  department  of  Lande^  on 
the  Adoor,  with  a  strong  eastle ;  it  is 
fkmed  for  ita  hot  mineral  brings. 
P^.  9005. 

Dieppa,  deepp',  a  seaport  In  the  de- 
partment of  Lower  Seine,  between 
which  and  England  there  is  a  regular 
interoonrse  by  steam  -  vessels.  Fop. 
21.685.— 49,65  N.  1,6  B. 

Digne,  deen,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Lower  Alps,  on  the  Bleone, 
a  tributary  of  the  Dnranee.  Pop. 
5262. 

Dijon,  de-^keng',  the  eapital  of  the 
department  ci  Gdte  d'Or,  in  a  fertile 
plain.  It  has  many  fine  buildings,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  nniverslty.  Bossoet 
and  Crebillon  were  natives  of  D^on. 
Fop.  68,116.-47, 19  N.  6, 2  E. 

Dinan,  de-man§*  (the  fortress),  a  town 
in  the  department  of  Gdtes  da  Nord,  on 
the  Raaoe,  moeh  fteqoented  for  its 
mineral  waters.    Voj^.  8630. 

D61e  fthe  valley^  an  ancient  town 
in  the  aepartannt  ci  Jura,  on  the 
Doubs,  and  on  the  eanal  uniting  the 
Rhdne  with  the  Rhine.    Pop.  11,561. 

Dordogna,  dor-dotfn't  a  large  river 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  An* 
vergne,  and  Joins  the  Garonne  belov 
Bordeaux. 

Don'al,  a  fortified  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  Nord,  on  the  Scarpe,  the 
seat  of  a  univeiBity,  with  a  large 
arsenal  and  foundry  for  eannon.  Fop. 
25,060.-50,  22  N.  3,  4  E. 

Dragoignan,  dra-^een'gang,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  var,  sur- 
rounded by  an  amphitheatre  (^  hills. 
Pop.  7834. 

Dreuz,  dm,  an  ancient  town,  depart- 
ment of  Eure  and  Loir,  with  a  costly 
chapel  erected  by  Louis  Philippe.  Fop. 
7464. 

I>Tin'klrk  (Fr,  DnnkerqaeX  a  for- 
tified seaport  in  the  department  of 
Nord.  with  an  exeellent  roadstead. 
Pop.  37,307.-61, 2  N.  2,  23  E. 

Durance,  du'rangss*  (water),  a  rapid 
river  rising  in  Mount  Gen^vre,  and 
discharging  itself  into  the  RhOne  near 
Avignon.  It  is  the  DrueiUia  of  the 
Romans,  which  Hannibal  crossed  in 
his  march  to  the  passage  of  the  Alps. 

Blbeuf,  a  town  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Seine,  the  principal  seat  of 
the  French  woollen  manufactures.  Pop. 
22.883. 

EmObrun,  a  town  with  a  strong 
citadel,  in  the  department  of  Upper 
Alps,  on  the  Dnranee.    Pop.  3288. 

Bpinal%  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
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comer),  a  strong  seaport  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord.    Pop.  4866. 

Gray,  a  town  in  the  dq^artment  of 
Upper  SaOne.    Pop.  7186. 

orenolsle,  a  fortified  town  and  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Istee,  famous 
for  its  manufacture  of  gloves.  Pop. 
48.486.-46, 12  N.  6,  48  E. 

Queret,  gS^Gf,  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Creuse.    Pop.  6664. 

aulexme,  ghB-m',  an  old  province  in 
the  S.W. 

Harfletir',  a  seaport  town  in  the 
department  of  Lower  Seine.  Pop. 
2081. 

Harre,  Zto,  leh  hai/r,  or  HaTre  de 
Qraoe,  hat/r  deh  graa$,  a  8ei4;>ort  in 
the  department  of  Lower  S^ne,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine.    Pop.  106,640. 

Hasebnmdk,  haafhrook^  a  manufac- 
turing town  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
on  the  Bourre.    Pop.  6875. 

Hidres,  e^r',  a  duster  of  islets  in 
the  Mediterranean,  S.E.  of  Toulon. 

Hon^fleur,  a  sei^rt  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Calvados,  at  the  month  of  the 
Seine.    Pop.  9186. 

Isdre,  e-satV,  a  rapid  river  which 
rises  in  the  Alps,  passes  Grenoble,  and 
falls  into  the  Rhdne  above  Valence. 

iBBon^don,  a  manufocturing  town 
in  Berri,  department  of  Indre.  Pop. 
12,819. 

Jn^ra,  Mount,  a  chain  of  mountains 
between  France  and  Switcerland ;  the 
highest  peak  is  6668  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Iia  Oran,  krot  a  remarkable  stony 
plain  occupying  the  western  part  of  the 
department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  RhOne. 

Iia  Fldoha,  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe,  on  the  Loir,  noted  for 
its  military  school  founded  by  Na- 
poleon I.    Pop.  7529. 

Ija  Hague,  haig,  a  cape  in  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin, 
department  of  Manche. 

Iia  Hogue,  hog,  a  cape  in  the  N.W. 
of  the  department  of  Manche.— 49, 43 
N.  1,  67  W. 

Iia  Marche,  marsh  (the  firontierX  a 
former  province  between  Poitou  and 
Auvergne. 

Iiandreoles,  lang-drehru^^  a  town  in 
the  department  of  Nord,  on  the  Sambre. 
Pop.  8794. 

Iiangres,  lang'r,  an  ancient  town  in 
the  department  of  Upper  Mame,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Mame ;  it  is  noted 
for  its  cutlery.    Pop.  10,321. 

Iiangaedoe'',  an  old  province  in  the 
south,  celebrated  for  its  fine  climate 
and  fertile  plains. 
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Ilang1ledoo^  The  Oanal  of,  ex- 
tends from  the  Mediterranean  to  Tou- 
louse, where  it  enters  the  Garonne, 
forming  an  inland  navigation  from 
sea  to  sea.  It  is  160  miles  long,  and 
cost  more  than  £1,300,000. 

Ijaon,  Idrong*,  a  town  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  capitaJi  of  the  department  of 
Aisne.    Pop.  12,445. 

Iia  Boohe-rar-Yon,  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Vendde;  it  was  for- 
merly known  as  Napolton-Vendte  and 
Bourbon- Vendue.    Pop.  9966. 

Iia  Boohelle,  ro-theU*  (the  little 
fort  on  the  rock),  a  fortified  seaport  in 
the  department  of  Lower  Gharente,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital;  its  trade  is 
considerable.  Pop.  30,028.-46,  9  N.  1, 
9  W. 

LaTal,  ld-v6V,  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mayenne,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital.    Pop.  27,810. 

liO  Mange,  Uh  mang,  a  mannfaotor- 
ing  town  in  the  department  of  Sarthe, 
of  which  it  is  the  capitol.  Pop.  49.165. 
Le  Fay,  Uhmoee,  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Upper  Loire,  situated  in 
a  picturesque  valley.    Pop.  18,567. 

Iiille,  or  Ijiele,  Uelj  a  flourishing 
city  and  capital  of  the  department  of 
Nord,  and  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses in  Europe.  It  has  ezfensive 
trade  and  manufactures.  Pop.  145,118. 
-50, 88  N.  8, 4  £. 

Iiimoges,  U^mothf,  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Upper  Vienne,  with 
woollen  and  porcelain  manafactures. 
Pop.  69,888. 

IiimouBln,  U-moo-teng^  a  former 
province  in  the  interior,  W.  of  Au- 
vergne. 

Iiisieiiz,  U-u-M*,*  a  thriving  manu- 
facturing town  in  the  department  of 
Calvados,  on  the  Touque.  Pop.  16,089. 
Iioddve,  lo-daiv%  a  fortified  town  in 
the  department  of  H^rault,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Gevennes,  with  great  cloth 
manu&ctnres.    Pop.  9896. 

Iioir,  Iwar,  a  large  river  which  has 
its  source  in  the  Gevennes,  and  tra- 
verses the  central  region  of  the  country. 
Its  course  is  N.W.  to  Orltens ;  thence, 
flowing  westwards,  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  Atlantic  below  Nantes. 

Iions-le-Baunier,  long-leA-s<MteS' 
(named  from  its  salt-works,  to  which 
the  town  owes  its  celebrity),  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Jura,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  lofty  mountains.  Pop. 
12,101. 


IiorlAiit,  Zo-fiMtN^  (the  east),  a  for- 
tified town  in  the  department  of  Mor- 
bihan,  with  a  royal  anienai  and  dock- 
yard.   Pop.  87,086.— 47, 44  N.  3, 81  W. 

iKaraine',  a  former  province  in  the 
N.E.,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Lnzembnrg. 

Ijoadeao,  loo-da-al^t  a  town  in  the 
department  of  Gdtes  du  Nord.  Pop. 
3187. 

ItoxLyiem,  loo-v^-H',  a  flooriahing  town 
in  the  department  of  Enre,  noted  for  its 
mannfitetnre  of  fine  elothe.    Pop.  9990. 

Iitinevllle,  loo-nO-veeT,  a  town  in  the 
department  of  Meurthe  and  Moselle, 
with  a  military  school.    Pop.  17,660. 

Iiyoxmaia,  U-w^nUt  >  former  pro- 
vince in  the  8.E.,  separated  mm 
Danphiny  by  the  RhOne. 

IiyonB  {Fr,  Iiyon),  a  city  and 
capital  of  the  department  of  Bhtee,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  BhOne  and  Sadne. 
It  is,  in  point  of  wealUi,  the  second 
city  in  France,  and  ia  distinguished  for 
its  extensive  manuftetures  of  silk  and 
other  rich  ftbries.  Lyons,  the  Lvig- 
dutwm  of  the  andenta,  was  early  an 
important  place,  and  still  shows  several 
remains  of  Roman  magnificence.  Pop. 
847,619.-^-46, 46  N.  4,  49  E. 

Macon,  mdrlwng',  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Sadne  and  Loire,  noted 
for  its  excellent  wine.    Pop.  18,413. 

Maine,  a  former  province  in  the 
W.,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Normandy. 

Mame,  a  large  river  which  rises  S. 
of  Langres,  passes  Saint-Didier,  and 
enters  the  Seine  at  Charenton,  near 
Paris. 

MarseilleB  iPr.  Marseille),  the 
ancient  Maasilia,  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial city  and  8eaiK>rt  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, capital  of  the  department  of 
Mouths  of  the  Rhdne,  and  the  great 
emporium  of  trade  to  the  Levant. 
Pop.  269,840.-43, 17  N.  5,  22  E. 

Maubenge,  mo-hvLshfj  a  fortified 
frontier  town  in  the  department  of 
Nord,  on  the  Sambre.    Pop.  6860. 

Mayenne^  a  river  which  rises  in 
Normandy,  passes  Angers,  and  iUls 
into  the  Loire. 

Mayenne,  mS-enn^,  a  town  in  the 
department  of  Mayenne.    Pop.  9946. 

Meaxix,  fno,  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine  and  Mame.    Pop.  18,626. 

Melon,  ftCUtn^  or  mehrlung^.  a  town 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Seine  and  Mame.  Pop. 
12,116. 


*  u  in  Roman  type,  in  conjunction  with  Italic,  has  the  sound  of  u  in  the  Scotch 
word  tchule,  tor  school. 
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Mender  numgdf  a  manafaetnring 
town  in  the  department  of  Loz^re,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital.    Pop.  6091. 

Menton  (Ital.  Menton6),  a  town  in 
the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
12  miles  E.N.E.  of  Mice.  Its  mild 
climate  attracts  to  it  a  large  nomher  of 
invalids.    Pop.  9129. 

Mervllle',  or  Mergbem',  the  ancient 
Menariaeuvif  a  town  in  the  department 
of  Nord,  on  the  Ly^  18  miles  W.  of 
Lille.    Pop.  8202. 

MetLse,  mu«,  a  large  river  which 
rises  in  Upper  Marne,  and,  flowing 
northward,  passes  through  Belgium 
and  the  8.  of  Holland,  and  falls  into 
the  North  Sea  below  Rotterdam. 

M6zidreB,  mez-e-air^,  a  strong  firon- 
tier-town,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Ardennes,  on  the  Mouse.    Pop.  0008. 

Monaco,  mon'drko,  a  town  and  small 
Independent  principality,  18  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Mice.  Pop.  of  town,  S868; 
ofprincipality,  7049. 

Montanbam,  mong-ef-iang'  (the  hill 
of  Albanns),  a  handsome  manufacturing 
town,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Tarn  and  Qaronne,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Tarn,  and  distinguished  for  its 
Protestant  seminary.  Pop.  20,8^.— 
44,1N.1,21E. 

MontbziBon,  mong-ire'tong',  a  town 
in  the  department  of  Loire,  of  which  it 
it  the  capital.    Pop.  6661. 

Mont-de-Marsan,  mong'deh'mar- 
aan^,  a  town  and  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Landes,  on  the  Midouse.    Pop. 


Montelimar,  a  town  in  the  depart- 
■ent  of  DrOme,  on  the  Rhdne.    Pop. 

Montj>ellier,  mong-pel'le-S.*^  an 
adent  town,  capital  of  the  department 
fif  H^rault,  filmed  for  its  pure  air  and 
■Qd  climate.  It  was  early  the  seat  of 
ft  celebrated  medical  school,  and  has 
toosiderable  trade  and  manuftetures. 
Fop.  62,673. 

Korlaix,  mor-W  (the  place  on  the 
iMMhore),  a  town  in  the  department 
tfPinistere,  with  considerable  trade. 
Fto.  18,788^-48,  34  N.  3, 60  W. 

Moselle^  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Totees  Mountains,  and,  flowing  north- 
vvd,  passes  Toul  and  Pont>a-Mousson ; 
•ateiing  Germany  at  the  M.W.  comer 
«f  the  territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  it 
^prates  Luxemburg  from  Rhenish 
Plwia,  and  fedls  into  the  Rhine  at 
CoUentz. 

Monlins,  moo-leng'  (the  mills),  a 
tovn^  capital  of  the  department  of 
AIHer.    Pop.  20,446. 


Nancy,  nang-at^  (the  valley  dwell- 
ings), an  elegant  city,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Meurthe  and  Moselle. 
Its  gates  are  like  triumphal  arches, 
and  the  Royal  Square,  built  by  Stanis- 
laus, King  of  Poland,  is  adorned  with 
beautiAil  fountains.  Pop.  73,208.-48, 
41  N.  6, 11  £. 

Nantes,  nangt,  the  ancient  Con- 
dioienum,  a  large  commercial  city  and 
seaport,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Lower  Loire,  about  80  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  Edict  of 
Mantes,  granting  toleration  to  the 
Protestants  in  France,  was  issued  by 
Henry  IV.  in  1608,  and  revoked  by 
Louis  IV.  in  1685.  Pop.  117,566.-47, 
13  N.  1,  38  W. 

Napol6on-yend6e.  i8eeI<aBoolie- 
snr-Yon. 

Narbonne',  an  indent  city  in  the 
department  of  Aude,  with  a  fine 
cathedral.    Pop.  25,685. 

Never*,  neh-^air^  (the  new  fort  en 
the  Miivre),  a  town,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Mi^vre,  at  the  Junction  of 
the  Mldvre  and  Loire,  celebrated  for  its 
enamel,  porcelain,  and  iron  works. 
Pop.  21,722. 

Nice,  nettB,  a  province  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, ceded  in  1860  by  Sardinia  to 
France.  Along  with  portions  of  the 
department  of  var,  it  was  erected  into 
the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps. 

Nice,  neesB,  an  ancient  city  and  sea- 

Eort,  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
[aritime  Aljps,  beautlMIy  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Paglion.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  mild  climate.  It  belonged 
to  France  from  1792  to  1814,  and  was 
again  ceded  to  France  by  Sardinia  in 
1860.    Pop.  64,953.-48, 42  M.  7, 17  E. 

Nimee,  or  Nismes,  neem"  (the  sacred 
grove),  the  ancient  Nemaau8,  a  city  in 
the  department  of  Oard,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
vale,  encompassed  by  hills,  and  con- 
tains several  interesting  remains  of 
Roman  art,  such  as  the  house  called 
the  Maiaon  Carrie,  an  amphitheatre, 
etc.  It  has  also  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  silks,  ribbons,  etc.  Pop. 
61,210.-48, 60  M.  4,  21  £. 

Niort,  ne-oT^i  a  town  and  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Deux  S&vres, 
situated  on  the  picturesque  banks  of 
theS6vre.    Pop.  21,237. 

Niver'nalB,  a  province  in  the  in- 
terior, on  the  west  of  Burgundy. 

Noinuoutier,  nvodr-moo-teSf  (the 
black  monasterv),  an  island  on  the 
M.W.  coast  of  the  dep.  Vend<Se,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire.   ¥o^.  t:^!^. 
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Nor'mstndy,  a  maritime  province 
on  the  English  Channel. 

Olae,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Ardennes,  and,  receiyiuR  the  Aisne 
near  Gompiegne,  falls  into  the  Seine 
below  St  Qermain. 

Oreron,  an  island  on  the  S.W. 
coast,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Charente.  Pop.  18,178.-45,  66  N.  1, 
20  W. 

Orange,  or-angth',  the  ancient 
Arausio,  a  town  in  the  department  of 
Vaucluse,  in  a  beautiflil  plain  near  the 
RhOne;  it  has  some  interesting 
Roman  remains.  From  this  place 
came  the  title  Prince  of  Orange. 
Pop.  6860. 

OrlSanais,  orAd-dn-n3,\  a  province 
in  the  interior,  S.  of  the  Isle  of 
France. 

Orl6axi8,  or-Vi-ang*^  the  Oenabum  of 
the  Romans,  a  city  of  Orl^nais, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Loiret, 
situated  on  the  Loire,  over  which  is 
a  noble  bridge.  Its  cathedral  is  a  fine 
edifice :  it  is  the  seat  of  a  university ; 
and  is  famous  for  the  memorable  siege 
which  its  inhabitants,  animated  by 
Joan  of  Arc,  sustained  against  the 
English  in  1428.  Pop.  64,400.-47, 54 
N.  1,  54  E. 

Ome,  a  river  which  rises  near  S^oe, 
in  tlie  dep.  Ome,  and  falls  into  the 
English  Channel  below  Caen. 

Orthez,  or-td*,  a  town  in  Beam,  de- 
partment of  Lower  Pyrenees,  on 
tlie  Gave-du-Pan.  Near  this,  in  1814, 
tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  defeated  the 
French  army  commanded  by  Marshal 
Soult.    Pop.  4657. 

Par'is,  the  ancient  Lutetia^  the 
capital  of  France,  and  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine.  Pop.  2,269,023.-48,  50 
N.  2,  20  E.    See  Rrhabks,  page  135. 

Fau,  po,  a  town,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Lower  Pyrenees,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Gave,  the  birth- 
place of  Henry  IV.  of  France.    Pop. 
.28,337. 

Ferignenz,  pa-re-guh',  an  ancient 
town,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Dordogne.    Pop.  25,036. 

Terpign&n,  per-peen^ang,  a  strong 
frontier-town,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Eastern  Pyrenees,  on  the  Tet. 
Pop.  24,959. 

Flo'ardy,  a  province  in  the  north. 

Poitiers,  pwd-te-a^,  an  ancient  city, 
capital  of  the  department  of  V ienne ; 
memorable  for  the  victory  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  over  the  French 
king  in  1356.  Pop.  84,855.-46, 35  N. 
0,20E. 


Foitou,  pwdtoo*,  a  maritime  pro< 
vioce  in  the  west  of  France. 

FrlTas^,  a  town,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Ardtehe,  the  centre  of  a 
great  silk  trade.    Pop.  6591. 

ProYonoe,  pro-vdngssf,  a  province 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Nice. 

Pay  de  Ddlne,  pwee-de-dome'  (the 
dome-shaped  peiJc},  a  mountain  in 
Anvergne,  4806  feet  high. 

F7reneeB^  an  extensive  range  of 
lofty  mountains,  the  boundary  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  ifount 
Perdu  is  10,994  fieet  high. 

Qniberon,  1c$-beh-rcng',  a  small  town 
in  the  deputment  of  Morbilian,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Quiberon.    Pop.  769. 

Qnixnper,  keng-pair^,  a  town,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Finist^e,  on  the 
Odet.    Pop.  16,288. 

Reims,  or  BheimB,  rcmgM,  the  an- 
cient Duroeortoruim^  a  city  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mame,  on  the  Vesle.  It 
is  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  France. 
The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
Europe.    Pop.  93,683.-49, 16  N.  4^  2  E. 

Bexmes,  rerm^  a  dty  and  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Die  and  Vilaine. 
Its  public  library  contains  several  rare 
books  and  MSS.  Pop.  67,490.-48^  7  N. 
1,40W. 

Bh6,  or  B6,  rS,  an  island  on  the  W. 
coast,  opposite  La  Rochelle. — 4^  12  N. 
1,20  W. 

Bhone,  a  large  and  rapid  river 
which  rises  in  Switzerland,  6  miles  from 
the  source  of  the  Rhine,  and  expands 
into  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  issuing  from 
which  it  forms  the  boundary  between 
Upper  Savoy  and  Ain,  and  Ain  and 
Is6re.  From  Lyons  its  course  is 
southerly,  and  after  passing  Vienne, 
Valence,  and  Avignon,  it  enters  the 
Mediterranean  by  four  mouths. 

Biom,  re-cng'y  a  town  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  Puy  de  Ddme,  situated  amid 
lofty  mountains  and  fine  scenery.  Its 
manufactures  are  considerable.  F.9590. 

Bosinne,  a  handsome  town  in  the 
department  of  Loire.    Pop.  24,998. 

Boohe^fort  (the  rock  fi>rtres8),  s 
strong  seaport  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Charente ;  it  is  a  naval  station, 
with  a  large  arsenal  and  dockyards. 
Pop.  26,022.-46,  66  N.  0,  57  W. 

Bocroi,  rok-rwdf,  a  strong  town  in 
the  department  of  Ardennes,  where  the 
French  under  the  Prince  of  Cond^ 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Spaniards  in  1648.    Pop.  1649. 

Bodez,  ro-da\  a  town,  capital  of  the 
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department  of  Aveyron,  with  a  fine 
cathedral.    Fop.  14,426. 

RomanB,  ro-^nang^f  a  fortified  town 
in  the  department  of  DrOme,  on  the 
l86re;  it  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  valley  eastward  to  Mont 
Blanc.    Pop.  11,916. 

Roubaiz,  roo-la^,  a  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  Nord,  a  chief  seat  of  the 
French  woollen  manufacture.  Pop. 
79,706. 

Rouen,  roo-ang*,  the  ancient  Itotho- 
magta,  an  important  commercial  and 
manufacturing  city,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Lower  Seine ;  its  ancient 
cathedral  is  a  noble  edifice.  Pop. 
106,860.— 49, 26  N.  1, 6  E. 

Roosillon,  roo-sil-yong^,  a  small  pro- 
vince in  the  S.,  now  forming  the  de- 
partment of  Eastern  Pyrenees.  Pop. 
206,866. 

Bt  Amand,  sengt  a-mang',  a  town  in 
the  department  of  Cher,  at  the  confiu- 
ence  of  the  Marmandi  and  Cher.  Pop. 
8082. 

Bt  Amand  les  Saux,  sengt  d-mang^ 
IS-zo',  a  town  in  the  department  of 
Nord,  on  the  Scarpe,  with  a  great  trade 
in  flax.    Pop.  7881. 

Bt  Brieuo,  aeng  Ire-u^  a  town,  and 
capital  of  the  department  of  Cfttes  da 
Nord.    Pop.  14360. 

Bt  diamond,  seng  «Ail-mon^,a  busy 
manufacturing  town  in  the  department 
of  Loire,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gier 
and  the  Janon.    Pop.  14,149. 

Bt  Oloud,  seng  kloo,  a  small  town  7 
miles  W.  from  Paris.  The  magnificent 
royal  chateau  here  was  burnt  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.    Pop.  4081. 

Bt  Denis,  seng  deh-nef,  a  town  in  the 
iepartment  of  Seine,  6  miles  N.  of 
mis,  with  a  celebrated  abbey,  the 
ktriai-place  of  the  French  kings.  Pop . 
4S427. 

BtBStienne,  sengt  d-U-enf  (St  Ste- 
phen), a  flourishing  town  in  the  depart- 
aent  of  Loire,  with  extensive  manu- 
fcetures  of  arms,  hardware,  and  ribands. 
Fro.  114,962.— 46, 26  N.  4, 23  £. 

Bt  O-er^main-en-Ijaye,  a  town  in 
the  department  of  Seine  and  Oise,  on 
the  Seine,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Paris,  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  fine  forest.  Its  ancient 
(utle  and  magnificent  terrace,  1}  mile 
ia  length,  command  a  delightful  view. 
Pbp.  16.646. 

Bt  IiOf  a  manufacturing  town,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Manche,  on  the 
Yin.    Fop.  9889. 

Bt  Malo.  a  strong  seaport  in  the  de- 
ptttment  ox  Ille  and  Tilaine;  it  has  a 
good  trade,  and  is  mueh  frequented  as 


a  watering-place.    Pop.  10,891^-48,38 
N.2.1W.  ^^ 

Bt  Omer,  sengt  o-mair^^  a  strongly 
fortified  town  in  the  department  of  Pas 
de  Calais,  on  the  Aa,  the  seat  of  an 
active  trade.  Pop.  20,479.-60,  44  N. 
2,  16  E. 

St  Pons,  a  town  in  the  department 
of  H^rault,  on  the  Jaur,  with  large 
woollen  manufactures.    Pop.  8233. 

Bt  Quentin,  seng  kang-teng',  a 
flourishing  town  in  the  department  of 
Aisne,  on  the  Somme.  It  has  large 
cotton  manufactures.  The  Canal  of 
St  Quentin,  uniting  the  Schelde  at 
Cambray  with  the  Oise,  passes  through 
a  tannel,  3  miles  in  length,  cut  through 
solid  rocks.    Pop.  46,697. 

Bt  Bervan%  a  seaport  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ille  and  Vilaine,  on  the  Ranee, 
opposite  St  Malo;  it  has  an  active 
trade.    Pop.  10,691. 

Baintes,  sengt,  the  Mediolanum  and 
Santones  of  the  Romans,  a  town  in  the 
department  of  Lower  Charente,  con- 
taining several  Roman  remains.  Pop. 
13,341. 

Baintogne,  seng-Umth^  a  province 
in  the  W.,  now  forming  the  depart- 
ment of  Lower  Charente. 

BalinB,  sd-leng^  (from  salann,  salt),  a 
town  in  the  department  of  Jura,  noted 
for  its  salt-works.    Pop.  6771. 

Bamni>re,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Aisne,  and  joins  the  Meuse  at  Namur, 
in  Belgium. 

Ba6ne,  son,  a  large  river  which 
has  its  source  in  the  Vosges  Moun- 
tains, and  falls  into  the  Rhdne  at 
Lyons. 

Baumnr,  so-mnr^  (the  walled  build- 
ings), a  town  in  the  department  of 
Maine  and  Loire,  famous  as  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Protestants  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.    Pop.  13,439. 

Bavoy,  sa-vwar,  the  ancient  Sabaudia^ 
a  mountainous  district  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Alps,  which  divides  it  from 
Italy.  It  was  an  independent  county 
ftrom  1027  till  1416,  and  a  duchy  from 
1416  till  1720,  when  its  dukes  became 
kings  of  Sardinia.  It  was  annexed  to 
France  from  1792  till  1816,  forming  the 
department  of  Mont  Blanc  and  part  of 
the  department  of  Leman.  It  was  re- 
stored to  Sardinia  in  1816,  and  ceded 
by  that  country  to  France  in  1860.  It 
has  been  divided  into  two  departments, 
viz..  Savoy  (pop.  266,438)  and  Upper 
Savoy  (pop.  274,087). 

Bohelde,  skel^deh,  or  Boheldt,  skelt, 
or  EBoaut,  es-k(/,  a  large  river  which 
rises  in  a  small  lake  iu  AV«&«,  «.\A 
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entering  Belgium  fklls  Into  the  North 
Sea  below  Antwerp. 

Etodan^  a  strong  firontier-town  In  the 
department  of  Ardennes,  on  the  Mense, 
tlie  birtliplace  of  Marshal  Turenne.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  woollen  cloths  and  of  fire-arms. 
Pop.  10,240.  On  1st  September  1870,  a 
decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Sedan 
between  100,000  French  and  240,000 
Germans.  Next  day  the  French  capi- 
tulated, and  Napoleon  III.  surrendered 
himself  and  his  army  as  prisoners  of 
war  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Seine,  8ane{the  smooth  river),  a  large 
river  which  rises  in  the  department 
of  Cute-d'Or;  receiving  in  its  course 
numerous  tributaries,  it  flows  through 
the  capital,  passes  Rouen,  and  falls 
into  the  English  Channel  at  Havre. 

Sens,  aanff,  a  town  in  the  department 
of  Yonne,  with  a  fine  cathedral.  Pop. 
13,440. 

Bdvre,  two  riven  rising  in  the  de- 
partment of  Deux  Sevres;  the  one 
flows  into  the  Loire  at  Nantes;  the 
other,  after  receiving  the  Yendde,  fklls 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Sdvres,  a  town  S.W.  of  Paris,  cele- 
brated for  its  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
long  considered  the  most  beautiful  in 
Europe.    Pop.  6768. 

Soissons,  awdraong',  an  ancient  city 
in  the  department  of  Aisne,  in  a  charm- 
ing valley ;  it  was  the  capital  of  Clovis, 
the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy. 
Pop.  10,895. 

Bomine,  $om  (the  rough  or  rugged 
river),  a  river,  departments  of  Aisne 
and  Somme,  which  passes  Amiens,  and 
falls  into  the  English  Channel  below 
Abbeville. 

Tarare^  a  manufacturing  town  in 
the  department  of  RhOne.    Pop.  12,604. 

Taras'^oon,  a  strong  town  in  the 
department  of  Mouths  of  the  Rhdne, 
opposite  Beaucaire,  to  which  it  is 
joined  by  a  suspension  bridge.  Pop. 
7164. 

Tarbes,  tarh,  a  town,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Upper  Pyrenees,  situ- 
ated on  the  Adour.    Pop.  22,897. 

Tarn,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Cevennes,  runs  through  Montauban, 
and  fklls  into  the  Garonne. 

Thiers,  (e-«p^,  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Pny  de  Ddme,  long  famed  for 
its  manufactures  of  hardware,  cutlery, 
and  paper.    Pop.  10,683. 

Toul,  a  fortified  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Meurthe  and  Moselle,  on  the 
Moselle.    Pop.  9033. 

Toulon,  too-long*,  the  Tela  Martiua 


of  the  Romans,  a  strong  seaport  in  the 
department  of  Var,  the  chief  naval 
'station  of  France  on  the  Mediterranean, 
with  extensive  docks  and  arsenaL  Fop. 
61,239.-43,  7  N.  6,  66  E. 

Toulouse,  too-loog',  the  Totosa  of  the 
Romans,  a  «ity  and  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Upper  Garonne,  at  the 
jimction  of  the  Garonne  with  the  Canal 
of  Langnedoe.  It  has  considerable 
trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  aniverrity. 
Pop.  127,196.-43,  36  N.  1,  26  E. 

TotIrstlne^  a  rich  inland  province, 
traversed  by  the  Loire. 

Touroolng,  toor^kweng'  (comer 
tower\  a  flourishing  mann&eturing 
town  in  the  department  of  Nord.  Pop. 
34^16. 

Totira,  the  Casarodumm  of  the 
Romans,  a  city  and  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Indre  and  Loire,  pleasantly 
sitoated  on  the  Loire,  over  which  there 
is  an  elegant  bridge  of  15  arches.  Fop. 
62,209—47,  23  N.  0, 42  £. 

Tronvllle,  troo-veel%  a  beautiful  and 
fashionable  watering-place,  and  port 
of  refhge  for  the  French  marine,  de- 
partment of  Calvados.    Pop.  6711. 

Troyes,  trwd,  the  Augustobona  of  the 
ancients,  a  city  and  capital  of  the  de- 

gartment  of  Aube,  situated  on  the 
eine,  in  a  fruitful  plain.  Pop.  46,067. 
—48, 18  N.  4, 6  E. 

TtQle,  tall  (the  watch-tower),  a  tovn, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Corrtze. 
Pop.  10,612. 

ushant'  (Fr.  Onessant),  a  small 
island  off  the  W.  coast  of  department 
Finist&re.— 48, 28  N.  6, 3  W. 

Valence,  vd-ldngsy,  anciently  Valm- 
tia  (the  powerful),  a  city,  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Di^me,  situated 
on  the  RhOne.    Pop.  21,941. 

Valenoiennes,  vd-klng-s»-mn\  a 
very  strong  town  in  the  department  of 
Nord,  with  fine  manufactures  of  lace, 
gauze,  and  cambric  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  Froissart  the  historian.  Pop. 
23j291.— 60, 21 N.  8, 31  E. 

vannes,  vdnn,  a  seaport,  caidtal  of 
the  department  of  Morbihan.  Pop. 
16,667. 

VanclTZse,  vo-klnxf  (the  enclosed 
valley),  a  village  of  Avignon,  departr 
ment  of  Vaucluse,  long  the  residence 
of  the  poet  Petrarch.  Here  is  a  fkmous 
fountain  of  pure  water,  which  rises  in 
a  vast  cavern,  and  forms  a  small  stream, 
an  affluent  of  the  Rhdne. 

Tend6e,  v6ng-da\  a  small  river  trar 
versing  the  department  Vendue,  falling 
into  the  S6vre. 

Yendde,  a  department  celebrated 
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for  its  lieroio  stand  in  Uvooi  of  the 
royalist  cause,  1792-96.    Pop.  421,648. 

venddme',  a  town  in  the  department 
of  Loir  and  Cher.    Pop.  7918. 

Verdun,  ver-dung*  (the  fort  on  the 
water),  a  fortified  town  in  the  depart' 
ment  of  Meuse,  where  the  English 
residents  were  detained  prisoners  of 
war  in  1808.    Pop.  lfi,682. 

VenailleB,  ver-sa'ye,  a  town  12  miles 
S.W.  of  Paris,  capital  of  the  depart? 
ment  of  Seine  and  Oise,with  a  royal 
chateau,  in  which  the  King  of  Prussia 
lodged  during  the  investment  of  Paris. 
1870-71,  and  where  he  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  Germany.    Pop.  48,012. 

Vesonl,  veh-tool\  a  town,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Upper  Satoe.  Pop. 
IMBl. 

Tlenne,  ve-emn'^  the  Vienna  of  the 
Romans,  a  city  in  the  department 
of  Isbre,  on  the  Bhdne,  containing  sev- 
eral Roman  remains.    Pop.  22,7^. 

Ylenne^,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 


mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  falls  into 
the  Loire  above  Sauniur. 

Vllai]le^  a  river  which  rises  in  M  av- 
enue, flows  through  Kennes,  and  foils 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Villefranohe,  vetl^/rdngshf,  a  stir- 
ring town  in  the  department  of  Avey- 
ron,  with  a  great  trade.  Pop.  8488.— 
Another  town  of  the  same  name,  im- 
portant for  its  manufactures,  in  the 
department  of  RhOne,  on  the  Morgon, 
an  affluent  of  the  SaOne.    Pop.  12,082. 

Yittk,  vftra  (the  victorious),  a  town 
in  the  department  of  Ille  and  Vilaine, 
with  manufactures  of  linens.  Pop.  8846. 

VoBges,  voth,  a  chain  of  mountains 
in  the  N.E.  of  France.  The  highest 
peak  is  4690  feet. 

Yonne,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
8.E.  of  Nifevre,  and,  flowing  N.W.,  falls 
into  the  Seine. 

Yvetot,  uv'td  (the  fkrm  of  Ivo),  a 
manufacturing  town  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Seine.    Pop.  7626. 


SPAIN 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Pyrenees,  which 
separate  it  from  France;  W.  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean ; 
E.  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  contains  182,758  square  miles. 
Its  population  is  16,626,000. 

DiyiflioiLS. — Continental  Spain  is  now  divided  into  47  pro- 
Tinces.  In  the  following  table,  the  names  of  the  chief  towns 
are  also  the  names  of  the  modem  provinces : — 

Old  Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

New  Castile Madrid,  Toledo,  Guadalazara,  Cuen^a. 

La  Mancha Ciudad  Real. 

Old  Castile Burgos,  Lonrono,  Santander,  Soria,  Segovia,  Avila, 

P^encia,  Yalladolid. 

Leon Leon,  Zamora,  Salamanca. 

Astorias. Oviedo. 

Galicia Corunna,  Lugo,  Orense,  Pontevedra. 

Estremadura. Hadaioz,  Caceres. 

Andalusia. Seville,  Cadiz,  Huelva,  Cordova,  Jaen,  Granada, 

Almeria,  Malaga. 

Mvcia. Murcia,  Albacete. 

Yalencia. Valencia,  Alicante,  Castellon  de  la  Plana. 

Angon Saragossa,  Huesca,  Teruel. 

Citalonia. Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Lerida,  Gerona. 

Baiqae  Provinces... Navarre,  Biscay,  Guipuzooa,  Alava. 
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Islands.  Ohlef  Towns. 

Balearic Palma,  PortMahon. 

Oanaries Santa  Cms. 

Capes.— Ortegal,  Finisterre,  Tra&lgar,  Earopa  Point,  De 
Gata,  Palos,  St  Martin,  Creux. 

Monntains. — Pyrenees,  Mountains  of  Asturias,  of  Castile, 
and  of  Toledo,  Sierra  Morena,  Sierra  Nevada,  Montserrat. 

Elvers. — Ebro,  Xucar,  Segara,  Guadalquivir,  Guadiana; 
Minho,  except  the  lowest  reaches;  upper  Tagus  and 
Douro. 

Foreign  Possessions.— In  Africa,  four  penal  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  and  the  islands  of  Fernando  Po  and 
Annobon  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  in  America,  the  West  Indian 
islands  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Finos;  in  Oceania,  three 
groups  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  viz.,  the  Philippines, 
Carolinas,  and  Marianas. 

REMARKS. 

Spain  extends  from  36**  0'  to  43°  47'  N.  lat.,  and  from  9°  20'  W. 
to  3°  20'  E.  long.,  being  650  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
520  miles  in  breadth  from  N.  to  S. 

Spain  and  Portugal  form  the  ancient  Iberian  Peninsula,  which  is 
so  compact  in  outline  that  it  may  be  described  as  a  peninsula  with- 
out peninsulas,  i.e.,  without  great  peninsulas ;  of  small  penin- 
sulas, the  most  famous  one,  the  Itock  of  Gibraltar,  belongs 
neither  to  Spain  nor  to  Portugal.  The  Pyrenees  are  more  precipi- 
tous towards  Spain  than  towards  France,  and  the  highest  summit 
is  in  Spanish  territory,  viz.,  Pic  de  Nethou,  summit  of  Maladetta, 
11,168  feet.  The  Pyrenees  are  continued  through  the  maritime 
provinces  of  northern  Spain,  under  the  name  of  Cantabrian 
chain,  or  mountains  of  Asturias,  till  they  terminate  in  Cape  Finis- 
terre.  From  the  Pyrenees,  a  secondary  range,  called  the  Iberian, 
stretches  southward,  in  a  long  irregular  line,  to  Cape  de  Gata; 
and  from  this  secondary  range  four  chains  run  westward  to 
the  Atlantic,  viz.,  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  the  Sierra  de  Gua- 
deloupe, the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  last  of 
which  contains,  towards  its  eastern  end,  the  highest  summit  in 
Spain,  the  Cumbre  de  Mulahacem,  11,705  feet.  Very  remarkable 
it  is  that  with  a  highly  mountainous  surface  Spain  does  not  possess 
a  single  lake  worth  mentioning.  The  word  sierra,  from  the  Arabic 
sehrah,  is  the  same  as  Sahara,  meaning  **  uncultivated  tract." 
Forests  cover  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  surface :  they  shelter 
wolves,  boars,  and  bears,  and  they  yield  the  hazel-nuts  known  in 
England  as  Barcelona  nuts  ;  chestnuts,  an  article  of  food  with  the 
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peasantiy  in  the  north  ;  carobs,  and  cork.  By  the  four  mountain 
ranges  above  mentioned,  and  the  Cantabrian  chain,  which  also  runs 
from  east  to  west,  the  course  of  the  four  Atlantic  rivers  of  the 
peninsula  is  determined ;  but  of  these  four  rivers,  the  Guadalquivir 
alone  is  wholly  Spanish.  It  and  the  Ebro,  which  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean,  are  alike  uaefal  for  inland  traffic,  the  Guadalquivir 
being  navigable  to  Seville,  the  Ebro  to  Saragossa.  Between  the 
Cantabrian  chain  and  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  with  the  Iberian 
range  for  its  eastern  boundary,  lies  the  central  table-land  of  Spain, 
so  elevated  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  low  for  the  lati- 
tude, while  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  great  at  opposite  seasons. 
This  table-land  is  the  most  nearly  rainless  country  in  Europe,  the 
moisture  of  the  cloud-laden  winds  from  the  Atlantic  and  Medi- 
terranean being  poured  out  on  the  coast  regions  and  on  the  moun- 
tains first  met  with,  so  that  dreaiy  treeless  flats  prevail,  yielding 
only  scanty  pasture  to  sheep,  and  justifying  the  phrase  *  *  tawny 
Spain. "  The  one  large  centre  of  population  on  the  table-land  is 
Madrid,  originally  a  hunting-seat  of  the  kings,  now  capital  of 
Spain.  Elevated  2450  feet  above  the  ocean-level,  it  cannot  grow 
its  own  oranges,  though  that  fruit  ripens  at  Naples  and  Rome,  both 
which  cities  are  situated  farther  north.  Central  position  is  its  only 
point  of  fitness  as  capital  of  the  country  ;  for  the  neighbourhood 
IS  infertile,  and  its  nver,  the  Manzanares,  a  secondary  affluent  of 
the  Tagus,  so  far  from  being  navigable,  is  in  summer  quite  dry. 
The  square  shape  of  Madrid  is  defined  by  a  wall  of  reddish  brick 
about  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  and  the  houses  are  of  the  same 
material.  Gloom,  relieved  by  fleams  of  the  picturesque,  is  said 
to  be  the  effect,  as  in  Spanish  cities  generally.  The  cnief  attrac- 
tions of  Madrid  are  its  picture-gallery  and  the  public  promenade 
called  Prado. 

The  climate  of  the  Mediterranean  sea-board  conti'asts  with 
that  of  the  central  table-land.  In  the  south-east,  particularly  in 
Murcia  and  Valencia,  there  reigns  almost  perpetual  spring.  Hero 
is  the  "garden  of  Spain,"  its  extraordinary  fertility  in  rice  and 
maize  being  partly  due  to  the  irrigation-works  established  by  the 
Moors,  and  still  maintained.  Here  especially  thrives  the  mulberry 
tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are  the  silkworm's  food ;  and  here  also 
grows  the  esparto,  used  from  time  immemorial  for  the  manufacture 
of  ropes,  mats,  and  baskets,  and  now  largely  exported  for  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  paper.  In  the  south  and  south-west,  again,  a  semi-tropical 
climate  prevails,  so  that  cotton  and  indigo,  the  sugar-cane  and  the 
coffee-shjub,  and  several  fruit-bearing  palms,  are  there  successfully 
cultivated.  Here  also  is  grown  the  sherry  of  Spain,  so  called  from 
the  town  of  Xeres ;  but  immense  quantities  of  grapes  are  dried  and 
exported,  especially  from  Malaga,  as  raisins.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  semi-tropical  region  suffers  from  the  solaiw,  a  hot  wind  from 
AMca,  which  blows  sometimes  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  withering  up 
Testation,  enervating  the  inhabitants,  and  afiiicting  them  with  fever. 

It  thus  appears  that  differences  of  latitude,  of  elevation,  and.  o^ 
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oxposuro  create  an  extraordinary  variety  in  tlio  iiroduce  of  Spanisli 
soil,  and  that  the  amount  of  it  would  be  indefinitely  increased  if 
moisture  wore  introduced  wherever  it  \a  naturally  wonting.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is,  in  like  manner,  various  and  abun- 
dant. In  the  yield  of  lead,  Spain  surpasses  all  other  countries  in 
Europe.  Immense  quantities  of  very  pure  iron-ore  are  imported 
from  Asturias  and  Galicia  into  Britain  ;  and  in  the  south,  in  the 
province  of  Huelva,  are  immense  deposits  of  iron  pyrites,  the 
principal  mines,  the  Rio  Tinto  and  the  Thorsis,  having  been 
worked  in  the  time  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans.  Zinc  is 
obtained  in  the  provinces  of  Santander  and  Guipuzcoa  in  the 
north,  and  in  those  of  Murcia,  Granada,  and  Malaga  in  the  south. 
The  quicksilver  mines  of  Almaden,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad 
Real,  are  unequalled  for  richness.  Goal  is  found  in  several  pro- 
vinces, most  abundantly  in  that  of  Oviedo.  Salt  is  obtained  botii 
from  mines  of  rock-salt  and  from  lagoons  at  Cadiz.  At  Cardona, 
near  the  centre  of  Catalonia,  is  a  hiU  of  rock-salt  500  feet  high, 
which  80  impregnates  the  small  river  at  its  base,  that  for  several 
miles  fish  cannot  live  in  the  waters.  The  cotton  manufacture  has 
revived  in  Catalonia  of  late,  and  so  have  the  melal  industries  in 
the  Basque  provinces  ;  but  the  manufactures  of  Spain  are  nowhere 
on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  Intomal  trade 
is  not  encouraged  by  adequate  means  of  communication,  and  the 
foreign  trade  is  almost  confined  to  that  with  France  and  Great 
Britain.  The  chief  exports  are  wheat,  wines,  and  fruits,  oils  and 
soap,  ores  and  esparto. 

The  Celtic  race  is  the  basis  of  the  Spanish  population,  modified, 
however,  by  the  long  Roman  occupation,  by  the  settiement  of  Teu- 
tonic tribes,  as  Visigoths  and  Vandals,  and  by  the  Moorish  conquest 
How  effective  was  the  Roman  occupation  appears  from  the  fact  that 
the  Spanish  language  is  a  daughter  of  the  Latin.  About  60,000 
Moors,  of  pure  blood,  are  said  still  to  be  living  around  Valencia  and 
in  some  remote  valleys.  And  the  Basque  provinces  are  occupied,  it 
is  supposed,  by  the  old  Iberian  race — at  any  rate,  by  a  race  whose 
language  has  not  yet  been  connected  satisfactorily  with  any  other 
language  in  the  world.  The  typical  Spaniard  is  well  made,  with  a 
sallow  complexion,  sharp  features,  dark  hair,  and  black  eyes. 
Their  virtues  of  frugality  and  temperance  allow  the  Spaniards 
to  be  indolent  without  suffering  privation ;  but  along  with  their 
indolence  co-exists  an  enthusiasm  which  may  break  forth  into 
either  a  brutal  deed  or  a  chivalrous  exploit  The  populuity  of 
bull-figliting  is  deemed  proof  that  cruelty  prevails  over  tenderness 
in  the  national  heart  Though  reserved,  and  standing  upon  his 
dignity  with  strangers,  the  Spaniard,  when  his  claims  to  regard 
have  been  fairly  allowed,  throws  off  restraint,  forms  strong  attech- 
ments,  and  renders  real  service.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that 
the  Spaniards  arc  far  behind  in  the  race  of  modem  industry : 
their  railways  are  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen,  their  mines  are 
worked  by  English  companies,  and  their  hotels  are  managed  by 
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Italians.  Neither  do  their  changes  from  monarchy  to  republicanism 
and  baek  again,  and  their  changes  of  dynasty  since  1820,  indicate 
fitness  for  political  life.  The  public  credit  of  the  country  is  gone. 
At  present,  the  government  is  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy  under 
Alpnonso,  eldest  son  of  Isabella  II.,  who  was  dethroned  in  1868. 
The  Cortes,  or  Spanishparliament,  consists  of  two  chambers  called 
Senate  and  Confess.  The  established  religion,  which  is  also  that  of 
almost  the  whole  population,  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  Not  one  of 
the  ten  universities  of  Spain  hajs  now  a  European  reputation ;  and 
scarcely  half  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  at  school,  the  law 
which  makes  attendance  compulsory  not  being  carried  out. 

The  Balearic  Islands  are  five  in  number,  viz.,  Majo7'ca,  Minorca, 
Iviza,  Formentera,  and  Cabrera.  The  first  is  highly  mountainous  in 
the  north-west,  where  the  peak  of  Torellas  rises  to  the  height  of 
4700  feet,  and  in  the  east  it  possesses  at  Arta  one  of  the  most 
pemarkable  stalactitic  caverns  in  the  world.  Minorca  suffers  Ax)m 
violent  north  winds,  injurious  to  vegetation :  Iviza,  from  its  fertility, 
is  called  the  pearl  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  language  of  these 
islands  is,  like  the  populatioUi  a  mixture  of  Arabian,  Gre^,  Roman, 
and  Spanish  elements. 

The  Canary  Islands,  Inatdas  FortimaioR  of  the  ancients,  though 
physically  belonging  to  Africa,  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
Spanish  monuxhy,  and  are  occupied  by  a  purely  Spanish  popula- 
tion. They  are  of  volcanic  origin,  mountainous,  and  highly  fer- 
tile. The  snow-capped  {>eak  of  Teneriffe,  the  largest  member  of 
the  group^  rises  to  the  height  qt  12,182  feet,  bearing  a  semi-extinct 
crater ;  it  us  seen  bj  mariners  at  a  distance  of  140  mues.  The  group 
consists  of  seven  islands,  Grand  Canary  and  Palma  being  the  next 
largest  to  Teneriffe.  Characteristic  exports  are  archil,  cochineal, 
and  vanilla. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  Spain  are  described  ujider  Africa, 
America,  and  Oceania. 

EXEBCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Spain  ?  What  is  its  extent  ?  AVhat  is  its 
population?  Name  its  provinces.  What  are  the  principal  towns  in 
Cklicia,  in  Asturias,  in  Biscay,  in  Navarre?  etc.  Where  are  Cartagena, 
Seville,  Barcelona,  Badajoz,  Valladolid,  Talavera,  San  Sebastian,  Sara- 
gossa,  Cadiz?  etc. 

Name  the  capes.  Name  the  mountains,  and  trace  their  direction. 
Name  the  rivers,  and  trace  their  course.  Where  is  Europa  Point, 
Montserrat,  Minorca,  the  Tagns,  the  Ebro,  Gape  de  Gata,  the  Guadal- 
quivir, the  Douro?  etc. 

What  kind  of  settlements  has  Spain  on  the  coast  of  Morocco  ?  Name 
the  Spanish  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Which  three  islands  does 
Spain  possess  in  the  West  Indies,  and  which  three  groups  in  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago  ? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Spain  situated? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth ?    What  name  is  given  to  the  peninsula 
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of  which  it  forms  part?  What  natural  featnrei  are  wantine  in  the  oat- 
line  and  in  the  interior  of  Spun  respectively?  What  other  countries 
share  the  peninsula  with  Spam?  Describe  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  and 
name  their  continuation  westward.  Name  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  highest  in  all  Spain.  What  range  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean?  Name  from  north 
to  south  the  five  mountain-chains  which  direct  the  course  of  the  four 
Atlantic  rivers  of  the  peninsula?  What  is  the  meaning  of  merra  in  the 
names  of  these  mountains?  What  useful  produce  is  yielded  by  the 
forests?  Which  one  of  the  Atlantic  rivers  is  wholly  Spanish?  Up  to 
what  towns  are  the  Guadalquivir  and  the  Ebro  respectively  navigable? 
Within  what  mountain  limits  does  the  central  table-land  lie?  Account 
for  the  low  temperature  and  comparative  rainlesaness  of  Uie  table-land. 
Describe  its  general  appearance.  Which  two  of  the  nicrras  traverse  it? 
How  came  the  capital  to  be  built  in  such  a  region  ?  Why  do  oranges 
not  ripen  at  Madrid  ?  Describe  that  city  from  the  outside  and  firom  the 
inside.     What  are  its  two  principal  attractions  ? 

Where  does  the  *' garden  of  Spain  **  lie?  Mention  its  characteristic 
products.  How  has  man  aided  nature  there,  so  as  to  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil?  Where  does  the  semi-tropical  region  lie  ?  Mention 
its  characteristic  products  ?  Name  and  describe  the  wind  from  which 
it  suffers.    For  what  are  Malaga  and  Xeres  respectively  fiuned  ? 

To  what  three  causes  is  the  extraordinary  variety  in  the  produce  of 
the  Spanish  soil  due?  Name  the  three  metals  most  abundant  in  Spain. 
Of  which  one  does  Spain  produce  more  than  any  otiier  European  coun- 
try ?  Name  two  mines  oi  iron  pyrites  which  have  been  worked  from  the 
time  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Komans  until  now.  Where  are  the  sine 
mines?  In  what  province  is  eoal  most  abundant?  From  whattyro 
sources  is  salt  obtained?  What  of  the  hill  of  rock-salt  at  Cardona? 
In  what  provinces  have  the  cotton  and  metal  industries  respectively 
their  chief  seat?  What  of  the  internal  means  of  communication?  To 
what  countries  is  the  foreign  trade  almost  confined?  Name  the  chief 
exports. 

How  has  the  original  Celtic  element  been  modified  in  the  Spanish 
race  ?  What  fact  proves  the  effectiveness  of  tiie  Roman  occupation? 
Of  what  two  races  do  pure  remnants  remain,  and  where  ?  Describe  the 
typical  Spaniard's  personal  appearance.  What  virtues  betray  him  into 
what  vice  ?  What  sport  of  his  argues  cruelty  ?  On  what  terms  can  his 
friendship  be  obtained  ?  What  is  remarkable  about  the  management  of 
Spanish  mines,  railwavs,  and  hotels  ?  Of  what  nature  is  the  government 
at  present  ?  What  is  the  religion  of  almost  the  whole  population  ?  What 
of  the  schools  in  Spain? 

Name  the  five  Balearic  islands.  Mention  two  notable  objects  in 
Majorca.  Contrast  Minorca  and  Iviza.  What  about  tiie  race  and  lan- 
guage of  the  inhabitants  ? 

What  were  the  Canary  Islands  anciently  called?  Describe  them. 
How  manj  islands  are  in  the  group?  Name  the  three  principal  ones. 
Describe  m  particular  the  peak  of  Tenerifife.  Name  characteristic  ex- 
ports from  the  Canaries; 
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Albaoete,  dlhO-tha'ta,  the  capital  of 
ft  province  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
18^6. 

Al(»la^  de  Henares,  O-nd^res  (the 
eastle  on  the  Henares  river),  a  town  in 
the  province  of  Madrid,  with  a  nniver- 
■ity;  here  Cervantes  was  bom  in  1M7. 
Pop.  12^17. 

Aloan'^tara  (the  bridge),  the  Norba 
(kgsarea  of  the  Romans,  a  fortified  town 
in  the  province  of  Caceres,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  with  the  ruins  of 
Trajan's  bridge,  partly  destroyed  by 
the  British  in  1809.  It  gives  name  to  a 
Spanish  order  of  knighthood.  Pop. 
8627. 

Aloo^y,  an  inland  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Alicante.    Pop.  82,497. 

Algeoiras,  dl-ha-thefrds  (the  islands), 
a  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar.  Pop.  12,466.— 86**  8'  N.  lat., 
50  ge'  w.  long. 

Alioan'te,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  with  a  great 
export  trade  in  barilla,  wine,  and  fruits. 
Pop.  84^6.-88,  21  N.  0,  29  W. 

Alxnaden'  (the  mine),  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Giudad  Real,  famed  for  its 
ricb  mines  of  quicksilver.    Pop.  7766. 

Alma^gro,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Ciadad  Real,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain, 
noted  for  its  mules.    Pop.  8628. 

Alxnan^sa  (the  plain),  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Albacete.    Pop.  7960. 

Alxneri^a  (conspicuous),  a  flourishing 
town  and  seaport,  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
idnce  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  40,323. 
-56, 61  N.  2,  31  W. 

ATidalnBia,  dn-dd^Ioc/ahe-^,  Sp.  pron. 
d»-dd-loo-thefd,  one  of  the  old  provinces 
fai  tbe  south ;  it  is  large  and  important, 
and  watered  by  the  Guadalquivir.  It 
DOW  forms  the  modem  provinces  of 
Seville,  Cadiz,  Huelva,  Cordova,  Jaen, 
Granada,  Almeria,  and  Malaga. 

Andor'ra  (a  place  thick  with  trees), 
the  capital  of  a  little  republic  of  the 
lame  name,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  adjoining  the  Spanish  prov- 
ince of  Lerida,  and  the  French  de- 
partment of  Aridge.  Pop.  8000.— The 
territory  of  the  republic,  which  has  a 
population  of  about  12,000,  stretches 
about  86  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about 
80  from  £.  to  W.;  it  is  nominally 
mder  the  protection  of  France  and  the 
Spanish  Bishop  of  UrgeL  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  occupied  in  agri- 
cnltare  and  mining.— 42, 20  N.  1, 27  E. 

Andtijar,  dn-^o-hdr^,  a  fine  old  town 


in  the  province  of  Jaen,  on  the  Guadal- 
quivir, with  numerous  churches,  and  a 
bridge  of  fifteen  arches.  Pop.  11,974. 
88,  2  N.  8,  69  W. 

Anteque'ra,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Malaga,  containing  several  ancient 
remains.    Pop.  26,649. 

Ar'agoxi,  an  old  province  in  the 
north-east,  mountainous  but  fertil<>, 
intersected  by  the  Ebro.  It  embraces 
the  modem  provinces  of  Saragossa, 
Huesca,  and  Teruel. 

Araxijaes,  d^dn-htoeth^  (the  altar  of 
Jove),  a  town  on  the  Tagus,  with  a 
fine  palace  and  gardens.    Pop.  8164. 

Astu'^riaB,  now  known  as  Ovtedo,  a 
province  in  the  N.,  on  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. 

A'vlla,  on  the  Adaja,  with  a  univer- 
sity, the  capitjd  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name.    Pop.  9199. 

Badajoz,  orBadahoB,  bad^a^hoee,  Sp. 
pron.  bd-ddrhoth%  a  strong  town,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Guadiana. 
It  was  stormed  by  the  British  under 
Wellington  in  1812.  Pop.  22,966.-38, 
62  N.  6,  48  W. 

Balearic  Islands.  Pop.  289,086. 
S&e  Rbmabks,  page  168. 

Baroelo^na,  a  strong  seaport  on  the 
Mediterranean,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  first  com- 
mercial city  of  Spain.  Pop.  249,106. 
—41, 22  N.  2, 10  E. 

Basque  Proviiices,  a  mountainous 
region  in  the  north,  inhabited  by  a 
peculiar  and  brave  race,  comprising 
the  modem  provinces  of  Navarre,  Bis- 
cay, Guipuzcoa,  and  Alava. 

BidassD'a,  a  river  of  Navarre,  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Spain ; 
it  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Blia)oa,  or  Bilba'o  (under  the  hill), 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Biscay, 
on  the  Nervion  (a  navigable  river), 
about  10  miles  from  the  sea ;  its  com- 
merce is  extensive,  particularly  in 
wool.    Pop.  32,734. 

Burgos,  boor^goce  (fort  or  castle),  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Arlanzon,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Castile.    Pop.  29,683. 

Caceres,  kd^tha-res,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  with 
elegant  public  buildings.    Pop.  14,816. 

Cadiz,  kd^diz,  Sp.  pron.  kd^deeth  (the 
city,  the  Gadea  of  the  Romans),  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  a«km«^ 
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sitiiatod  on  the  Isle  of  Loon;  it  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  its  harbour  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Europe.  Fop.  66,038. — 
86, 8S  N.  6, 18  W. 

Oanary  Islands.  Bee  RsscAnn, 
page  168. 

Oardo'na,  a  fortified  town  of  Barce- 
lona, on  the  Cardenet;  near  it  is  a 
mountain  of  solid  rocdc-salt,  of  the 
purest  quality,  which  has  been  largely 
quarried  from  the  earliest  times.  Pop. 
4860. 

Oartage'^na,  the  Carthago  Naoa  of 
the  Romans,  a  strong  seaport  in 
Mnrcia,  with  a  noble  harbour.  Pop. 
76,90a-87,86N.  1,2W. 

Oasteilon  de  la  Fla'na,  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
88,888. 

Oastile,  kds-teeV,  Old  and  New, 
two  old  provinces  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  consisting  of  extensive  plsins 
intersected  by  mountains.  On  the 
former  are  fed  great  flocks  of  merino 
sheep.  Old  Castile  comprises  the 
modem  provinces  of  Burgos,  Logrono, 
Santander,  Soria,  Segovia,  Avila,  Pa- 
lencia,  and  Valladolid;  New  Castile 
those  of  Madrid,  Toledo,  Ouadalazars, 
and  Coen^a. 

Oatalo^nia,  an  old  province  in  the 
N.E.,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean; 
it  is  large  and  fertile,  though  moun- 
tainous, and  forms  the  modem  pro- 
vinces of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Lerida, 
and  Gorona. 

Chinchilla,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Albacete.    Pop.  6080. 

Oindad  Beal,  the-oo-dad^  rS-dV,  the 
capitalof  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
near  the  Guadiana.    Pop.  18,639. 

Oiudad'  Rodri'go  (Roderick's  city), 
a  strongly  fortified  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Salamanca.  Pop.  6856.  Here 
the  British,  under  Wellington,  gained 
a  victory  over  the  French  in  1812. 

Cor'dova,  or  Cor'doba,  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  a  Moorish  king- 
dom ;  it  contains  a  remarkable  mosque. 
Pop.  49,855.-52,  0  N.  4, 46  W. 

Gomnna,  Ico-roonfyd,  a  seaport,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
with  considerable  trade.  Here  Sir 
John  Moore  fell,  after  repulsing  the 
French  under  Marshal  Soult,  in  1809. 
Pop.  88,785.-43,  22  N.  8,  22  W. 

Oreuz,  Cape,  the  extreme  N.E. 
point  of  Gerona.— 42, 19  N.  8,  20  E. 

Cuenga,  kwenfad,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
8202. 

Donzo,  do(/ro  (water),  a  large  river 


which  has  its  sooree  among  the  month 
tains  in  Soria,  traverses  Burgos,  Valla- 
dolid, and  Zamora,  forming  the  boun- 
dary between  Salamanca  and  tiie 
Portngneee  province  of  Traa^w-Montes, 
and,  after  passing*  through  the  N.  of 
Portagal,  Alls  into  the  Atlantic  at 
Oporto. 

Xnatro,  a  large  river  whieh  rises  in 
the  Cantafarian  Mountains,  in  San- 
tander, and,  flowing  with  a  south- 
easterly course  tlirongh  Burgos, 
Navarre,  Baragossa,  and  Tarragona, 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  below 
Tortosa. 

BoUa,  fi'Oe-JM  (the  rock  dwelling), 
an  anicient  town  in  the  province  of 
Seville,  on  the  Oenil,  in  a  district  rich 
in  com  and  olives.    Pop.  84,966. 

Blche,  dTcUt  (town  on  the  hiU),  a 
thriving  town  in  Alicante.  Pop.l9,ffl6L 

XBtdda,  e»4dfyd,%  town  in  Navarre, 
on  the  Ega,  with  a  eastle;  it  is  tiie 
seat  of  a  university.    Pop.  6748. 

XBtremadu^ra,  an  old  pastwal  pro- 
vince, watered  by  the  Tagns  and 
Onadiana,  oompridng  fhe  modem 
provinces  of  Badi^OB  and  Caoeres. 

Buro^a  Point,  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar.— M,  6 
N.  6, 22  W. 

Felaniolie,^&f-ii«edk^  written  also 
Felanitx',  a  town  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  island  of  Majorca,  38  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Pahna.    Pop.  11,018. 

Feli'^pe,  Ban,  or  Zatl-va,  a  town  in 
Valencia,  with  silk  and  ootton  manu- 
£sctnres.    Pop.  14,634. 

Feman'do,  Ban,  a  strong  town  on 
the  Isle  of  Leon,  near  Cadis,  with  an 
observatory  and  naval  academy.  Pop. 
26,822. 

Ferrer  (the  beacon),  a  seaport  in  the 
province  or  Corunna,  on  an  arm  of  the 
Bay  of  Betanaos,  an  important  naval 
station,  with  an  excellent  harbour 
strongly  fortified.  Pop.  23,811.— 48, 
29  N.  8, 18  W. 

Figneras./f-^fi^r^  (the  fig  trees),  a 
strongfortressintheprovinceofQerona. 
Pop.  11,739. 

Fini8terre^  Cape  (the  land's  end), 
the  north-western  extremity  of  Spain, 
on  the  coast  of  Corunna^— 42, 64  N.  9, 
20  W. 

Fontara^ia,  Sp.  pron.  /loen-tSrvd' 
htfd  (the  rapid  or  swift-flowing  foun- 
tain), a  fortified  frontier  -  town  in 
Guipuzcoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bidassoa.    Pop.  8718. 

Formente^ra  (abounding  in  grain), 
a  small  island  in  the  Meditenanean, 
south  of  Iviza.    Pop.2000. 
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Galiola,  gal-ish'e-a  (country  peopled 
by  Gauls),  an  old  province  in  the  N.W. 
It  embraces  the  modem  provinces  of 
Corunna,  Lugo,  Orense,  and  Fonte- 
vedra;  mountainous,  but  interspersed 
with  fertile  and  picturesque  valleys. 

Ge/t&,  Oape  de,  the  S.E.  point  of 
Granada^-86, 48  N.  2, 8  W. 

Q-erona,  hH-r(/nd,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Ter, 
with  a  fine  cathedral.    Fop.  16,016. 

Qltoal'tar  (the  mountain  of  Tarik). 
Pop.,  exclusive  of  military,  18,381. — 
88,  7  N.  5, 21  W.  See  British  Ekpibb, 
page  82. 

Oijon,  he-honff  a  fortified  seaport 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  the  province 
and  19  miles  N.N.E.  of  Oviedo.  It  is  a 
handsome  town,  and  carries  on  an 
active  trade.    Pop.  80^91. 

Ghrana'^da,  a  province  with  fmitfdl 
plaiiis,intersectedby  the  Sierra  Nevada 
or.  Snowy  Mountains. 

G-rana'da,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province ;  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
andent  Moorish  kings,  whose  palace, 
called  the  Alhambra,  is  the  most 
splendid  monument  of  Arabic  archi- 
tecture existing.  Pop.  76,106.-87.  19 
N.  3,  60  W. 

Cfrnadala^'viar  (the  white  river),  a 
river  which  has  its  source  in  Feruel, 
and  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  below 
Valencia. 

Gnadalaxara,  gwdrdAAd-lidfrd,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
N.B.  of  Madrid,  with  a  magnificent 
palace  of  the  Mendoza  family.  Pop. 
8661. 

Qaadalqnlr'lr  (the  great  river),  a 
large  river  which  rises  between  the 
Sierra  Morena  and  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
waters  the  plains  of  the  old  province  of 
Andalusia,  and,  flowing  by  Seville, 
&Ils  into  the  Atlantic. 

Gnadla^na,  a  ;river  which  rises  in 
Albacete,  flows  through  Ciudad  Real, 
Badajoz,  the  Portuguese  province  of 
Alentejo,  separates  Huelva  f]:t>m  the 
Portuguese  province  of  Alg^arve,  and 
ftlls  into  the  Atlantic. 

Hellin,  elryenf,  a  town  of  Albacete. 
Near  it  are  the  mineral  baths  of  Azar- 
aque.    Pop.  18,666. 

Hnel^'ya,  a  maritime  town,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  49 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Seville.    Fop.  18,174. 

Haeroal''-OYe''ra,  a  town  noted  for 
dM  manufitcture  of  lace  and  soap,  48 
miles  N.E.  of  Almeria.    Pop.  16,219. 

HneBoa,  htoes'kdf  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
fine  eathednd.   Pop.  11,416. 


Ildefon''so,  Ban,  a  town  in  Segovia, 
with  a  celebrated  royal  palace,  and  a 
glass  manufkctory  carried  on  by  the 
government.    Pop.  2727. 

Ivl'^za  (the  pine  island),  an  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  about  60  miles  Arom 
the  coast  of  Valencia  ;  its  chief  trade 
is  in  salt,  which  is  produced  by  evapora- 
tion.   Pop.  21,808. 

Ivi'^za,  a  fortified  seaport,  the  chief 
town  of  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  good  harbour.  Pop.  7^3.-89, 
0  N.  1, 80  £. 

Jaen,  iK^en,  a  considerable  town,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley.  Pop. 
24,892^-87, 48  N.  8,  48  W. 

Iie'on,  Sp.  pron.  {o-on",  a  province  in 
the  N.  W.,  on  the  borders  of  Galicia, 
bounded  by  ranges  of  mountains. 

Iie'on,  an  ancient  city,  the  capital 
of  the  above  province,  with  a  noble 
cathedral.    Pop.  11,616. 

Ijer'ida  (the  town),  the  ancient 
Ilerda,  a  fortified  town,  the  capital  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name,  beauti- 
ftilly  situated  on  the  Segre.  Pop. 
20,869^-41, 40,  N.  0, 80  E.; 

Idnares,  le-nd^re8(fi&x  fields),  a  town 
in  the  proidnce  and  28  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Jaen.  Lead  ore,  rich  in  silver,  abounds 
in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  86,680. 

IfOgrono,  lo-gron^yo,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  a  fine 
plain  near  the  Ebro.    Pop.  13,893. 

liOja,  WIm,  a  town  of  Granada,  with 
manufactures  of  calico  and  paper.  Pop. 
18,249. 

Iior^oa  (the  town  with  fine  water),  a 
handsome  town  in  Murcia,  on  the 
Sangonera,  with  considerable  manu- 
factures.   Pop.  62,934. 

Iiu'car,  San,  a  seaport  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cadiz,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  with  a  good  trade  and 
flourishing  manufisictures.  Pop.  22,777. 
—36, 43  N.  6, 18  W. 

Iiuoe'na  (the  long  town),  a  town  in 
the  province  and  36  miles  S.S.E.  of  Cor- 
dova. It  is  a  flourishing,  well-appointed 
city,  and  possesses  many  manufactures. 
Pop.  19,640. 

Iiu'go  (the  grove),  the  capital  of  a 

Srovince  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
[inho,  celebrated  for  its  hot  medicinal 
springs.  Pop.  18,909.-43,  0  N.  7,  86 
W. 

Madrid^,  Sp.  pron.  m(Uh-reeih\  Fop. 
897,690.-40,  26  N.  8,  42  W.  See  Rb- 
UABKS,  page  161. 

Mahon,  Fort,  a  strong  seaport  in 
the  i^and  of  Minorca,  with  a  fine  har- 
boor.    Fop.  16,842.-89, 62  N.  4, 21  E. 
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Major'oa  (the  larger  island),  the 
largest  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  its  yallefs  are  rerj 
fertile,  producing  oom,  grapes,  oranges, 
and  citrons.  Fop.  201,000.— 39,  86  N. 
8,0E. 

Maladet'ta,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  Spain,  11,168  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Mal'aga,  a  commercial  city  and 
seaport,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  with  an  excellent  har^ 
boar;  noted  for  its  fruits  and  sweet 
wines.  Pop.  115,882.-86,  48  N.  4,  26 
W. 

Manaoor^,  a  town  in  the  island  of 
Majorca,  29  miles  £.  of  Palma,  with  an 
ancient  Moorish  palace.    Pop.  14,929. 

Man'oha,  La,  an  old  pastoral  prov- 
ince, now  called  Giudad  Real. 

Manre^sa,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Barcelona,  on  the  Gardenet,  with 
manufactures  of  silk.    Pop.  16J626. 

Mcmzanares,  mdn-thdrndyes  (apple- 
tree  orchards),  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Giudad  Real,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Guadiana.    Pop.  8857. 

Marbella,  mdr-heVyd,  a  seaport  of 
Malaga,  with  a  fine  harbour.  Pop.  7947. 
—36,  81  N.  4,  53  W. 

Marohe'na  (the  marshy  land),  a 
finely  built  town,  with  famed  sulphnr 
baths,  in  the  province  and  80  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Seville.    Pop.  13,768. 

Mar'tin,  Oape  St,  the  S.E.  point  of 
Valencia,  opposite  the  island  of  Iviza. 
—38,  47  N.  0,  10  B. 

Mar'tos,  a  town  in  the  province  and 
10  miles  W.S.W.  of  Jaen.  Famed  for 
mineral  waters.    Pop.  14,654. 

Mataro',  a  seaport  in  the  province 
of  Barcelona,  with  thriving  manufoc- 
tures.    Pop.  17,405. 

Medl'na-Sido'nia,  a  city  on  the 
brow  of  a  rocky  eminence,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  22  miles  S.E.  of  Gadiz.  Pop. 
12397. 

Mer^ida,theancient^m«n<a^M,<7U5<a, 
a  town  in  Badajoz,  on  the  Guadiana, 
containing  some  remarkable  remains 
of  Roman  grandeur.  In  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Medellin,  Gortez,  the  con- 
queror of  Mexico,  was  bom  in  1485. 
Pop.  7390. 

Minho,  meen^yo,  a  river  which  rises 
near  Mondonedo,  in  the  province  of 
Lugo,  and,  after  flowing  through  Orense, 
forms  the  boundary  between  Ponte- 
vedra  and  Portugal,  falling  into  the 
Atlantic. 

Mlnor^oa,  the  second  in  size  of  the 
Balearic  Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
24  miles  E.  of  Majorca.    Mount  Toro, 


near  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  4790 
feet  high.  Pop.  14,000.-40,  0  N.  4, 
10  E. 

Mondonedo,  i9M>ii-<ioii-iya''<fo,  an  epis- 
copal town  in  the  province  of  Lugo, 
with  linen  mann&ctures.    Pop.  10,112. 

Montilla,  mon-UeVyat  a  manufac- 
turing  town,  province  and  20  miles 
S.S.  E.  of  Cordova.    Pop.  13,207. 

Monto'ro,  a  town  in  the  province 
and  27  miles  N  .E.  of  Cordova.  Quarries 
and  mines  abound  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  mneh  oil  is  exported.  Pop. 
18,298. 

MontserraV,  a  lofty,  insulated 
moantain  in  Barcelona,  remarkable  for 
its  hermitages  and  convent  of  Bene- 
dictines. 

Motril,  moArtttV,  a  thriving  town  of 
Granada,  surrounded  by  sug^ar-planta- 
tions.    Pop.  16,666. 

Miuraia,  mvsr'the-A  (the  boundary), 
an  old  province  in  the  south-east,  now 
forming  the  modem  ones  of  Marda  and 
Albacete. 

Mnroia,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Segura.  Pop.  91,806.-88, 0  V. 
1, 18  W. 

Mnrviedro,  fiu>or-verS,'dro  (the  old 
fortifications),  a  fortified  town  in  Va- 
lencia, on  the  site  of  the  ancient /Ss^im- 
tum.    Pop.  6287. 

Na▼arre^  a  small  province,  formerly 
a  kingdom,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Pyrenees.    Pop.  804,184. 

Olivenza,  o-le-ven'sa,  Sp.  pron.  oAe- 
venftYid,  a  strong  town  in  the  province 
of  Badajos,  near  the  Guadiana.  Pop. 
7759. 

Olot',  a  town  in  the  province  of  Ger- 
ona,  in  the  valley  of  the  Flnvio,  with 
a  considerable  transit  trade.  Pop. 
6867. 

Oren^se,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Minho,  cele- 
brated for  its  hot  springs.    Pop.  12,686. 

Orihnela,  o-re-toafld,  a  commercial 
town  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  on 
the  Segura,  in  a  fertile  plain.  Pop. 
20,929. 

Ortegal^,  Oape  (the  cape  of  the  Galli 
or  Gauls),  the  most  northerly  point  of 
Gorunna,  and  also  of  Spain. — 48, 47  N. 
7,56W. 

Osn^na,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Seville,  in  a  fine  valley.    Pop.  17,211. 

Oviedo,  o-ve-d'do,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
seat  of  a  university ;  it  has  a  fine  cathe- 
dral.   Pop.  84,460. 

Falenola,  pdrler/the-d,  an  ancient 
town,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
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same  name,  on  the  Carrion.  Pup. 
14,605. 

Pal'^ma,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of 
Majorca,  situated  on  a  large  bay.  Pop. 
68,224.— 39,  84  N.  2, 44  E. 

Fa'lOB,  Oape,  a  promontory  in  the 
E.  of  Murcia.— S7,  87  N.  0,  42  W.— A 
town  in  the  province  of  Huelya,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tinto,  from  which  Colum- 
bus sailed  in  1492,  for  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World.    Pop.  1260. 

Fampela^na,  or  Pamplo^'na  (the 
city  of  Porapey),  a  strong  fortress,  the 
capital  of  Navarre,  on  the  Arg^  Its 
castle,  garrisoned  by  the  French,  was 
reduced  by  the  British  in  October  1818. 
Pop.  25>630.-42, 60  N.  1,  41  W. 

FonteTe''dra,  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  at  the  bead 
of  a  bay,  with  a  good  harbour.  Pop. 
19,867. 

Forto-Santa-Mari^a,  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Cadiz,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Gnadalete.    Pop.  22,126. 

Frie^'go  de  Oor'doya,  a  town,  with 
Roman  and  Moorish  remains,  in  the 

frovince  and  43  miles  S.E.  of  Cordova. 
'op.  16,674. 

Fyrenees.    See  Fbakoe,  page  146. 

Reoa,  rdfoocef  a  flourishing  manu- 
facturing town  in  the  province  of  Tar- 
ragona. Pop.  27,696.-41,  11  N.  1, 
ICE. 

Ron^da,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Malaga,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
]»recipitous  rock,  near  the  Guadiaro, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stupendous 
bridge  280  feet  high.    Pop.  19,181. 

Babadell'',  a  manufacturing  town, 
province  and  10  miles  N.  of  Barcelona. 
Pop.  18,121. 

Balaman'ca  (the  district  near  the 
talt-springs),  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Tormes,  the 
■eat  of  a  celebrated  university.  Here 
the  French  were  signally  defeated  by 
the  British  under  Wellington  in  1812. 
Pop.  18,007.— 41, 6  N.  6, 42  W. 

Bantan'der,  Sp.  pron.  adn-tdrirdar^ 
(St  Andrew),  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name.  Pop.  41,021.— 
48,  28  N.  3,  47  W. 

Bantia^go  de  Oompostella,  a  city 
in  the  province  of  Corunna,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  old  province  of 
Galicia,  with  a  celebrated  cathedral, 
containing  what  are  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  St  James  the  Apostle, 
fibm  whom  the  town  has  its  name. 
It  bas  a  university,  and  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Knights  of  St  James.  Pop. 
14,192.-42, 60  N.  8, 27  W. 

BaragoB'sa  {8p.  Zaragoza),  the  an- 


cient Caaarea  Augusta,  the  capital  uf 
a  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Ebro,  remarkable  for  the  heroic  resist- 
ance of  its  inhabitants,  under  Palafox, 
against  the  French  in  1808-9.  Pop. 
84.676.— 41,  47  N.  0,  49  W. 

Bebas^tian,  Ban,  a  seaport  in  Gui- 
pnzcoa,  strongly  fortified.  It  was 
wrested  Arom  the  French  by  the  Brit- 
ish on  the  81st  August  1813.  Pop. 
21.866.— 48, 19  N.  2,  0  W. 

BegCvla,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  containing  a  Koman 
aqueduct  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity.    Pop.  ll,3ia 

Begu'ra,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Sierra  de  Segura,  in  the  province  of 
Jaen,  and,  after  traversing  Albacete, 
Murcia,  and  Alicante,  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean. 

BevUle,  aeo-eiV  (a  plain),  the  ancient 
Hispdlis,  an  important  commercial  city, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  district.  Its 
cathedral  is  a  magnificent  Gothic  pUe, 
with  a  tower  860  feet  high.  Here  the 
two  great  Spanish  painters  were  bom, 
Velasquez  in  1699,  Murillo  in  160a 
Pop.  188,988.-37,  24  N.  6, 47  W. 

Bier^ra  More'na,  or  the  Brown 
Mountains,  between  Ciudad  Real  and 
Jaen. 

Sier^ra  Neva^da,  or  the  Snowy 
Motmtains,  inGranada.  See  Rbharks, 
page  160. 

Bo'^ria,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Donro,  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Numantia.  Pop. 
6286. 

Ta^gUB,  Sp.  Tajo  (the  river  of  fish), 
the  largest  river  of  Spain;  issuing 
from  the  mountains  in  Guadalajara, 
it  traverses  that  province,  Madrid, 
Toledo,  and  Caceres,  intersects  Portu- 
gal, and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  below 
Lisbon. 

Talaye'ra,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Toledo,  on  the  Tagus.  Here  the 
French  were  defeated  by  the  British 
in  a  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts  on 
the  27th  and  28th  July  1809.  Pop. 
10,029.-39,  68  N.  4,  47  W. 

Tar'ifa,  a  seaport  in  the  province  of 
Cadiz,  on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the 
most  southerly  point  of  Spain  and  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Fop.  12,234. 
—36,  0  N.  6,  88  W. 

Tarrago'na,  the  Tar^raco  of  tlie  Ro- 
mans, the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  containing  many  vestiges 
of  ancient  greatness.  Pop.  23,046. — 
41, 8  N.  1, 16  E. 
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Temer,  the  capital  of  a  proylnoii  of 
the  fianie  namp,  on  the  Guadalavlar. 
Pop.  9610.-  40,  25  N.  1,  6  W. 

Tine'o,  a  town  in  the  prorinoe  and 
86  miles  W.N.W.  of  Oviedo.  Pop. 
21,414. 

Tole^do,  Sp.  pron.  to-Ut'dS,  a  cele- 
brated ancient  city,  the  capital  of  the 
proyince  of  the  same  name,  situated  on 
a  lofty  rocic  near  the  Tagns.  Its 
Alcazar  or  palace,  and  its  cathedral, 
once  a  nioB({iie,  are  splendid  stmc- 
turcs.  Toledo  was  long  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  sword-blades.  Its  arch- 
bishop is  primate  of  Spain.  Pop. 
21,297.-89,  66  N.  4, 0  W. 

Tolo'^sa,  a  town  in  Onipnscoa,  on 
the  Orio,  celebrated  for  it«  steel  manur 
factures.    Pop.  7488. 

Torto'^sa,  a  fortified  town  in  the 
province  of  Tarragona;  near  the  month 
of  the  Ebro.  Pop.  84,007.^40,  48  N. 
0,8S£. 

Trafal'gar,  Oape,  on  the  coast,  be- 
tween Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  memorable 
for  the  victory  obtained  by  the  British 
fleet  under  Lord  Nelson  over  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain  on 
the  21st  October  1806.-86,  9  N.  6,  1 
W. 

Tmzlllo,  troo-heti'yOf  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Gaeeres ;  here  Pisarro,  the 
conqueror  of  Peru,  was  bom  in  1476. 
Pop.  9428. 

Ubeda,  oo-hU'dd,  a  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Jaen,  near  the  Guadalquivir. 
Pop.  18,149. 

Utrera,  oo-trS'rd,  a  town  in  the  pro- 
vince and  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Seville. 
The  most  ferocious  bulls  in  Andalusia 
are  reared  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop. 
15,093. 

Valen^oia,  an  old  maritime  province 
in  the  E.,  now  forming  the  provinces 
of  Valencia,  Alicante,  and  Castellon  de 
la  Plana;  its  valley,  considered  the 
garden  of  Spain,  is  covered  with  vines 
and  olives.    Pop.  1,401,833. 

Valen'oia,  a  maritime  city,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  above  province,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadalaviar;  it  is  the 
neat  of  a  university,  and  has  a  cathe- 


dral wilh  Bome  fine  paintinga.    Pop. 
143,866.--a9.  89  N.  0,  24  W. 

VallartolW,  Sp.pron.  vdl-yOrdd-Ued', 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Pisnerga,  a  tribatary  of 
the  Donro ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  university. 
Pop.  62,206.-41,  S8  N.  4,  42  W. 

Velea-Malaga,  varieth-mdnd-ifd,  a 
town  in  the  province  of  Malaga, 
sitnated  in  a  fertile  district  near  the 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Velea,  with 
some  trade  in  oil,  sugar,  and  wine. 
Pop,  84,838. 

Vioh,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  with  considerable  manii&e* 
tnres;  there  are  copper  and  coal 
mines  in  the  neighlwarhood.  Pop. 
18,478. 

Vi^go,  a  Btnmg  seaport  in  the  prov- 
inee  of  Pontevedra,  with  an  excellent 
harbour.  P.  18,416.-48, 14  N.  8, 44  W. 

Vina-Beal,  veeypd-ra-dy  (royal 
town),  a  town  of  Castellon  de  la 
Plana,  on  the  MeJareB,here  croeaed  by 
a  fine  bridge  of  thirteen  arches.  Pop. 
18,887. 

Vito'Hs,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Alava,  in  the  Basque  Provinces^ 
the  scene  of  a  great  victory  by  Wel- 
lington over  the  French  in  1813.  ^p. 
85,089.-48, 51 N.  8, 48  W. 

Vlve^,  a  seaport  tovn  in  the  prov- 
ince and  46  miles  N.  of  Lugo,  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.    Pop.Ul,S45. 

Xex«B  ( Jeres),  kUTr&th,  a  flonrishing 
town  in  the  province  of  Cadia,near 
the  Qnadalete,  14  mUes  N.N.E.  of  Cadis: 
its  vineyards  produce  the  wine  called 
Sherry.  Pop.  64^588.-^,  41 N.  6, 7  W. 
— Another  town  of  the  same  name  ia 
Badajoz,  near  the  Ardila.    Pop.  8488. 

Xnoar  (Jnoar),  hoi/har,  a  river 
which  rises  in  Cnen^a,  aftw  leavhig 
which  province  it  flows  throagh 
Albacete,  then  crosses  Valencia,  and 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Te'ola,  a  town  in  the  province  and 
41  miles  N.  of  Muroia.  It  has  many 
brandy  distilleries.    Pop.  15,876. 

Zamora,  thd-nu/rd,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  pame  name,  on  the 
Douro.    Pop.  13,632. 
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PORTUGAL 

Is  boanded  N.  and  E.  by  Spain ;  S.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic. 
Including  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  which  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  kingdom,  it  contains  36,500  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  4,740,000.  The  modem  administrative  divisions  on  the 
mainland  are  named  after  the  chief  towns  in  the  several  old 
provinces.  In  the  following  list  the  names  of  the  chief  towns 
are  also  the  names  of  the  modem  administrative  divisions. 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Entre  Donro  e  MmhcOporto,  Braga,  Yiana. 

Tras-M-Montes Braganza,  Villa  Real. 

Beira. Coimbra,  Aveira,  Yisea,  Guarda,  Castello-Branco. 

Estremadura. Lisbon,  Santarem,  Leiria. 

Alentejo Portal^e,  Evora,  Beja. 

Algarve Faro. 

Islands.  Chief  Towns. 

Azores Angra,  Ponta  Delgada. 

Madeira FnnchaL 

Capes. — ^Roca  or  Rock  of  Lisbon,  Espichel,  St  Vincenti 
8t  Maria; 

Monntains. — Serra  do  Estrella. 

Bivers. — Mondego,  Douro  and  Tagus  eicept  the  highest 
reaches,  lower  Minho,  and  Guadiana. 

Foreign  Possessions. — ^In  Asia,  five  stations  on  the  coast 
of  India,  and  Macao  in  China ;  in  Africa,  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
Bissagos  Islands  off  Senegambia,  three  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  Lower  Guinea,  Mozambique  and  Sofala  on  the  east 
coast ;  in  Oceania,  Kambing  Island  and  part  of  Timor  Island 
in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 

REMARKS. 

Portugal  lies,  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  between  86°  56'  and  42*^ 
10  N.  lat,  and  between  6°  14'  and  9°  30'  W.  long.  Its  extreme 
length  is  350  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  140  miles. 

'fiaversed  by  several  mountain-ranges  entering  it  from  Spain, 
which  fork  out  into  minor  ranges  and  send  off  spurs  in  all  directions, 
Portugal  is  a  land  of  mountain  and  valley.  The  highest  range, 
Serra  de  Estrella,  continuation  of  the  Spanish  Sierra  de  Guaoa- 
rama,  contains  the  highest  summit  in  Portugal,  7524  feet  above 
the  ocean-level,  and  terminates  in  the  giddy  cl&  of  Cabo  da  Ba^q^, 
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or  Rock  of  Lisbon.  Generally,  however,  the  mountains  subside 
at  some  difltanco  from  the  Atlantic,  and  the  shores  are  for  the 
most  part  low  and  marshy.  The  whole  country  lies  within  the 
limits  of  the  Atlantic  rains  ;  and  its  many  rivers  are  liable  to  de- 
structive freshets.  The  only  considerable  river  flowing  wholly 
within  Portuguese  territorv  is  the  Mondego,  which  rises  in  a  lake- 
let of  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  and  has  a  course  of  100  miles.  The 
country  may  be  said  to  have  two  spring.  Vegetation  starts  soon 
after  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  is  in  fun  vigour  early  in  Febmaiy : 
that  is  the  first  spring.  During  the  heat,  and  the  almost  equaUy 
continuous  drought,  which  last  from  July  far  into  September,  small 
and  tender  plants  die  down ;  but  these  revive  under  the  copious 
rains  which  then  fall,  and  the  fields  are  again  covered  with  verdure 
and  flowers :  that  is  the  second  spring.  Winter,  which  begins  at 
the  end  of  November,  is  a  season  of  rains,  winds,  and  thunde^ 
storms. 

In  respect  of  farm  and  forest  produce,  internal  means  of  com- 
munication, church  and  school,  what  has  been  said  of  Spain  holds 
good  of  Portugal  also.  The  Portuguese  have  not  the  proxA 
bearing  of  the  Spaniard;  and  the  men  of  the  north  differ 
markedly  from  the  men  of  the  south.  In  the  north,  bluntness  of 
manner  ^oes  along  with  industrious  habits ;  in  the  south,  polite- 
ness and  indolence  are  found  together.  The  Portuguese  have  made 
no  republican  experiments.  Their  hereditary  monarchy  is  limited 
by  a  parliament  called  Cortes  Ghraes,  which  consists  of  a  chamber 
01  peers  and  a  chamber  of  deputies.  Their  language  is,  like  Spanish, 
a  daughter  of  the  Latin,  but  with  a  smaller  admixture  of  Gothic 
and  Arabic  words.  Their  foreign  trade  is  almost  confined  to  Eng- 
land, which  sends  them  all  sorts  of  manufactured  goods,  and  tAes 
in  return  wino,  fruits,  olive  oil,  cork,  and  bay-salt.  Port  wine  is 
so  called  from  the  port  of  shipment.  Oporto,  at  the  moutii  of  the 
Douro,  the  basin  of  which  is  the  principal  wine-growing  region. 
The  only  other  town  surpassing  Oporto  in  importance  is  Lisbon, 
the  capital,  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tagus  estuary, 
wliich  is  here  five  miles  wide,  and  forms  a  magnificent  harbour. 
The  distant  view  is  striking,  because  the  site  is  hilly  and  the 
foliage  luxuriant ;  but  closer  inspection  reveals  the  dirty  streets 
and  mean  structures  which  characterize  Portuguese  towns  gene^ 
ally.  The  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1755  is  memorable  both  tor  its 
destructivencss  to  life  and  property,  and  for  the  great  distances  ftt 
which  its  throes  were  felt,  as  in  the  British  Isles  and  the  West 
Indies. 

The  Azores  are  a  group  of  nine  small  islands  800  miles  west  of 
the  mainland.  They  are  so  called  because,  when  the  Portuguese 
discovered  them  in  1439,  birds,  especially  a^res,  t.e.,  hawks,  were 
the  only  inhabitants.  They  are  volcanic  and  mountainous,  with 
luxuriant  vegetation ;  but,  from  the  preoipitous  chuacter  of  the 
mountains,  they  look  barren  at  a  distance.  St  Michael^  the  largest 
member  of  the  group,  gives  name  to  the  finest  oranges.     Tereeira 
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contains  Angra,  residence  of  the  governor.  Fayal  has  the  best 
harbonr. 

Madeira  is  the  largest  island  of  a  group  situated  due  west  of 
Morocco,  which  the  Portuguese  colonized  about  the  time  when  thej 
discovered  the  Azores.  It  was  so  called,  because  they  found  it 
clothed  with  timber,  in  Portuguese  madeira.  The  other  members 
of  the  group,  as  Porto  Santo  and  DesertaSy  are  insignificant.  The 
Madeira  group  resembles  the  Azores  in  volcanic  origin,  mountainous 
character,  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Here,  as  there,  wine  and 
froits  are  the  chief  produce  ;  and  equable  warmth  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  climate.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  Funchal,  capital 
of  Madeira,  is  a  great  resort  of  invalids,  particularly  of  consumptive 
patients,  from  November  to  June. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  Portugal  are  described  under  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Oceania. 

EZER0I8E8. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Portugal?  Including  the  Asores  and 
Madeira,  what  is  its  extent  in  square  miles,  and  what  its  population? 
Into  what  provinces  is  the  mainland  divided  ?  Name  the  chief  towns 
in  each.  After  what  are  the  modem  administrative  divisions  named? 
Name  the  insular  portions  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  chief  towns  in  each 
group.    Name  the  capes,  mountains}  and  rivers  of  the  mainland. 

Wnere  are  Evora,  Oporto,  Miranda,  Braganza,  Lisbon?  etc.  Where 
are  Cape  Espichel,  Cape  St  Vincent,  the  Mondego?  etc.  How  many 
stations  has  Portagal  in  Asia?  How  mainr  of  them  are  on  the  coast  of 
India?  Name  the  insular  possessions  of  Portugal  in  Africa.  Name 
her  possessions  on  the  African  mainland.  What  possessions  has  she  in 
Oeeania? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Portugal  situated  ? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  is  its  general  aspect  ?  Trace 
tibe  Serra  de  EstreUa.  Of  what  nature  is  the  coast  generally?  Trace 
the  river  Mondego.  What  character  belongs  to  it  in  common  with  other 
rivers  in  Portugal?  Account  for  the  double  spring  in  Portugal.  What 
weather  prevails  during  the  Portuguese  winter  ? 

Mention  four  or  five  particulars  in  which  Spain  and  Portugal  agree. 
In  what  respect  do  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  oififer  individually  ?  How 
do  the  Portuguese  of  north  and  south  differ  from  one  another?  How^ 
does  the  Portugese  language  differ  from  Spanish?  What  is  the  form' 
ofgovemment  in  Portugal?  What  are  the  chief  exports  and  imports? 
Y^Sti  what  country^  does  it  chiefly  trade  ?  Why  is  port  wine  so  called? 
Deecribe  the  situation  of  Lisbon.  Give  the  date  of  its  great  earthquake. 
In  what  distant  islands  were  the  throes  of  that  earthquake  felt? 

Where  are  the  Azores?  How  did  they^et  that  name?  Describe 
fhan  generally.  Mention  something  distinctive  of  St  Michael,  Terceira, 
and  Fayal  respectively. 

Whr  was  Madeira  so  called  ?  In  what  respect  does  the  Madeira  group 
fMemple  the  Azores?  What  is  the  chief  produce?  Name  the  capiud 
of  Madeira.    What  is  the  duration  of  the  invalids*  season  ? 
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DE80BIFTIVE  TABLE. 


Abran'tes,  a  fbrtifted  town  In 
Estrcmadura,  on  the  Tagus,  the  pas- 
sage of  which  it  commands.  Pop.  &8S0. 

AlemteJo.or  Alentejo,  d4eng-m'Mho 
(beyond  the  Tagus),  a  large  proTinoe  S. 
ofthoTagus.    Fop.  874^. 

Algar've,  a  province  in  the  loath  of 
the  kingdom.    Pop.  205,901. 

Alma'da,  a  town  in  Estremadura, 
on  the  Tagus,  opposite  Lisbon.  In  its 
neighbourhood  is  the  gold-mine  of 
Adissa.    Pop.  6091. 

Almeida,  al-m&^e-da,  a  fortress  in 
Beira,  on  the  N.E.  frontier.    Pop.  1881. 

Aveiro,  d-vd^e-ro,  a  seaport  of  Beira, 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Vonga,  with  con- 
siderable trade  and  fisheries.  Pop. 
7167.— 40»  88'  N.  lat.  8"  88'  W.  long. 

Azores'.  Fop.  264,862.  See  Rx- 
MABKS,  page  162.  An'gra*  the  capital 
of  the  whole  group,  has  a  pop.  of 
11,268. 

Belra,  hSfe-ra  (the  river  bank},  a 
province  N.  of  Estremadura  and  Alen- 
tejo, divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Pop.  1,890,747. 

BeJa,  M'cAa,  a  town  in  Alentejo, 
with  some  ancient  remains.  Fop.  8^. 

Belem,  a  town  with  a  strong  castle, 
4  miles  W.  of  Lisbon.    Fop.  8287. 

Bra'ga,  an  ancient  cihr  of  Entre 
Donro  e  Minho,  in  a  fertile  valley ;  it 
is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  is 
primate  of  the  kingdom.  Fop.  20,268. 
—41, 83  N.  8,  22  W. 

Bragan'aa,  an  ancient  town  in  Tras- 
os-Montes.  From  John,  duke  of 
Braganza,  who  was  raised  to  the 
throne  in  1640,  the  present  royal  family 
is  descended.    Fop.  6496. 

GaBtello-Bran'oo,  a  strong  town  in 
Beira.    Fop.  7464. 

Chav'eB,  a  frontier  town  in  the  N.  of 
Tras-os-Montes,  on  the  Tamega,  much 
frequented  for  its  mineral  waters.  Pop. 
6624. 

Oin'tra,  a  town  in  Estremadura, 
beautifully  situated.  It  is  noted  for 
the  convention  between  the  British 
and  French  generals  in  1806.    F.  4810. 

Ooim'bra,  the  capital  of  Beira, 
situated  on  the  Mondego.  It  has  con- 
siderable commerce,  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  principal  university  in  Portugal. 
Pop.  18,904.-40, 12  N.  8,  26  W. 

OovilliS,  htM)eeVyang^  a  town  of 
Beira,  at  the  foot  of  the  Serra  de 
Estrella,  with  cloth  manufactures. 
Pop.  10,986. 

Donro.    See  Spaiit,  page  156. 


Zl'^Fas,  a  frontier  town  in  Alentejo, 
one  of  the  most  important  strongbwds 
in  the  kingdom.  Fop.  11,806.— 88!,  ^ 
N.  6, 67  W. 

Xntre  Doa'ro  e  ICnlio,  a  previnoe 
in  the  N.,  dtoated,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, between  the  rivers  Donro  and 
Minbo.    Pop.  1,016,894. 

Xsploliel,  Oape,  ee-pe-Aid't  a  pro- 
montory on  the  coast  or  Estremadnn, 
with  a  lighthouse  660  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.— 88. 86  N.  9, 18  W. 

Xstremadn'ta,  aa  important  marl- 
time  province  Im  the  W.    Pop.  951,646. 

Xstremoi',  a  fortified  town  of  Alen- 
tejo, in  a  fnrtile  distriot.    Pop.  7676. 

Xv'ora,  the  capital  of  Alentejo,  witt 
several  ancient  remains.  It  is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a 
university.    Pop.  18.461. 

Fa'to,  a  seamrt  in  Algarve,  on  tbe 
ooast.    Pop.aSTl.— 86»6eN.7,61  W. 

Flgaelra, /e^'e-rtf,  a  fortified  town 
in  Bara,  at  tiie  month  of  the  Mondego. 
Pop.  4461. 

OaTla'te,  the  highest  momitain  ia 
Portugal,  in  the  N.  of  Entre  Dovro  e 
Minho,  7881  feet  above  tbe  sea. 

Quadia'na.    See  Spain,  page  157. 

Gnar'da,  a  fortified  town  m  Beira, 
with  an  interesting  cathedral,  70  mUes 
E.N.E.  ofCoimbra.    Pop.  6284. 

Qnlmaraexui,  ^Ae-md-rd'aw,  an  an- 
cient but  well-built  town  in  Entre 
Douro  e  Minho,  in  a  beautiful  idain ;  it 
is  surrounded  by  fortifications.  Fop^ 
8205. 

Iiagos,  ISfgoee  (on  a  large  bay  or 
lake),  a  fortified  seanort  of  Algarve, 
with  an  excellent  harbour.  Pop.  7881. 
-37, 7  N.  8,  40  W. 

Iiame'go,  a  town  in  Beira,  near  the 
Douro.    Pop.  8888. 

Iieixi%  a  small  town  of  Estrema- 
dura, with  eighteen  churches,  a  cathe- 
dral, and  three  convents.    Pop.  ^06. 

IilB'bon,  P&rt.  IjiBbo'a  (the  walled 
town).  Pop.  208,681.— 88, 48  N.  9, 8  W. 
See  Remabkb,  ps^  162. 

Madei'ra  (the  woody  island).  Pop. 
132,221.    See  Rbmabks,  page  163. 

MaTra,  a  town  in  Estremadura, 
with  a  convent  and  royal  palace  now 
falling  into  decay.    Pop.  8881. 

Miran'da  do  CorVo,  a  town  in 
Beira,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Coimbra.  Pop. 
6855. 

Monde'go,  a  river  which  rises  in 
the  Serra  de  Estrella,  and  fiowt 
through  Beira  into  the  Atiantic 
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Morto^sa,  a  seaport  of  Belra,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Vouga,  8  miles  north  of 
Aveiro.    Pop.  9188. 

Opor'to  (O  Porto,  "the  Port"), the 
ancient  CaUe,  a  seaport,  the  secona  eity 
in  the  kingdom,  in  Entre  Dooro  e 
Minho;  it  is  finely  situated  on  the 
Dooro,  ahont  2  miles  ftom  its  mouth. 
It  is  noted  for  a  strong  red  wine,  which 
has  received  from  it  the  name  of  Port. 
Pop.  89,296.-41,  9  N.  8, 87  W. 

OiixiQae,  oo-re'kS,  a  town  in  Alentejo, 
where  Alfonso  I.  signally  defeated 
the  Moors  in  1189.    Pop.  8681. 

Owar',  a  thriving  town  in  Beira,  on 
the  coast.    Pop.l0,i47. 

Fenlohe,  pH-ntfaM,  a  strong  seaport 
in  Bstremadnra,  on  a  promontory.  Pop. 
290r. 

Fombal',  a  town  in  E8tremadnra,on 
the  Sour.    Pep.  447& 

Fonta  Delga''da,  the  largest  town 
in  tiie  Azores,  on  the  island  of  St 
Michael.  A  considerable  trade  is  con- 
ducted, bnt  the  anchorage  is  had.  Pop. 
17,940.— «7, 40  N.  26, 86  W. 

Fortale'gre,  a  town  in  Alentejo, 
with  manufactures  of  cloth.  Pop.  7207. 

Fowo^a  da  Yarzlm^  a  town  in  Entre 
Dooro  e  Minho,  near  the  coast,  18  miles 
8.W.  of  Braga.    Pop.  11,004. 

Bo^'oa,  Gape,  or  the  Book  of 
Idsboxi,  the  extreme  western  point 
of  Estremadura  and  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  —  88,  46  N.  9,  80 
W. 

Ba^'do,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  S. 
of  Alentejo,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Setubal. 

Bantarem,  adn-td-reng*,  an  ancient 


town  in  Estremadura,  on  the  Tagus. 
Pop.  7489. 

Betubal'',  or  St  Ubes,  a  seaport  in 
Estremadura,  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Sado;  it  has  a  great  trade  in  salt  and 
fruits.    Pop.  16,698.-88, 29  N.  8, 68  W. 

Ser'ra  de  liBtrella,  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Belra,  7624  feet  high. 

Ta'guB.    Bee  Spain,  page  169. 

Tavi^ra,  a  fortified  seaport  in  Al- 
garve.    Pop.  11,636. 

Thomar,  a  town  in  Estremadura, 
with  considerable  cotton  manufactures. 
Pop.  6196. 

Tor'reB-Ye^dras,  a  town  in  Estre- 
madura, the  centre  of  the  celebrated 
military'  lines  formed  by  the  British 
under  Wellington  in  1810.    Pop.4926. 

Tras-OB-Mon^tes,  a  province  in  the 
N.E.,  separated  Arom  Spain  by  the 
Douro.    Pop.  410,461. 

Via^a,  a  seaport  in  Entre  Dooro  e 
Minho,  at  the  mouth  of  tiie  Lima. 
Pop.  9249.— 41, 42  N.  8, 48  W. 

Villa  Real,  veeVla  rSrdl^  a  thriving 
town  in  Tras-os-Montes.    Pop.  6626. 

Vimiera,  ve-me-a^rd  (the  place  ef 
osiers),  a  town  of  Estremadura,  cele- 
brated for  the  victory  gained  by  Wel- 
lington over  Junot  on  the  2l8t 
August  1806.    Pop.  661. 

vln'^oexit,  Oape  St,  a  promontory  on 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Algarve,  famous  for 
the  victory  gained  over  the  Spanish 
fieet,on  the  14th  February  1797,  by  the 
British  under  Sir  John  Jervis,  after- 
wards Earl  St  Vincent.— 87, 8  N.  8,  69 
W. 

Viseu,  vefaa-oo,  a  town  in  Befra, 
with  a  great  annual  fair.    Pop.  7242. 


SWITZERLAND 

Ig  bounded  N.  by  Germany ;  W.  by  France ;  S.  by  France 
and  Italy;  £.  by  Italy  and  Austria.  It  contains  15,727  square 
mileB,  and  a  population  of  2,850,000. 

DivisioxLS. — Switzerland  is  divided  into  cantons  and  half- 
cantons,  numbering  twenty-five : — 


Cantons.  Chief  Towns. 

Sciitffhaitsen Schaffbausen. 

Tlivrsau... Fraaenfeld. 

Zarii^ Znrich. 

Allegan Aarau. 

Basel,  city. Basel. 

country Liestbal. 


It 


Cantons.  Chief  Towns. 

Solothum Solothnrn. 

Bern Bebn,  Thnn. 

Lucerne Lucerne. 

Zug Zug. 

Schwytz Schwytz. 

St  Gall StGaU. 
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Cantons. 


Chief  TowM. 


Cantons.  Chief  Towna. 

NenchftteL Nenohfttel. 

Yaud Laiuaime,  YoTay. 

G(eiieva Gteneya. 

Yalais Sion. 

Tioino. Bellimona,     Lu- 
gano, Locarno. 

Orisons Coire,  Uanz, 

Davos. 


Appenzell — 

Outer  Rhodes Appensell. 

Inner  Rhodes Herinaa. 

Glams Glanu. 

Uri Altort 

Unterwalden— 

Upper. Samen. 

Lower Stanz. 

Freiburg Frdbarg. 

MountaillB. — Pennine  Alps,  embracing  Monte  Rosa,  Mont 
Cervin  or  Matterhom,  Simplon,  and  Great  St  Bernard ;  Hel- 
vetian or  Lepontine  Alps,  including  St  Gothard;  Rhsetian 
Alps ;  Bernese  Alps,  the  cnlminating  points  of  which  are  the 
Finster-Aarhom,  Monch,  Jungfrau,  Wetterhom,  and  Schreck- 
hom ;  Mount  Jura. 

Lakes. — Brienz,  Thun,  Neuch&tel,  Bienne,  Lucerne,  Zog, 
Zurich,  Wallenstadt ;  and  in  part  Geneva,  CJonstance,  Maggiore, 
Lugano. 

BiYers. — Upper  Rhine,  with  its  trihntary  the  Aar ;  Upper 
Rhone;  Ticino,  trihutary  to  the  Po;  Inn,  tributary  to  the 
Danube. 

BEMABES. 

Switzerland  is  situated  between  45**  5(y  and  47°  SC  N.  lat.,  and 
between  6°  and  10°  30'  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  Mount  Jura  to 
the  Tyrol,  is  200  miles  ;  its  breadth,  from  Como  to  the  Rhine  at 
Schaffhausen,  130  miles. 

Switzerland  is  the  most  mountainous  country  in  Europe.  The 
Alps  form  not  only  its  southern  and  eastern  frt)ntiers,  but  cover  so 
much  of  its  interior  as  to  be  identified  with  Switzerland  more  than 
with  any  other  country.  Yet  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  of  the 
Alps,  is  outside  Switzerland,  on  the  confines  of  France  and  Italy. 
On  the  other  hand,  Switzerland  possesses  in  the  St  Gothard  group 
the  head  of  drainage  for  Central  Europe,  i.e.,  for  Europe  apart  from 
its  peninsulas  and  from  Russia,  for  in  that  group  are  the  sources 
of  the  Rhine,  which  flows  into  the  North  Sea ;  of  the  Rhdne, 
which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  of  the  Ticino,  which  by  the 
Po  pours  its  waters  into  the  Adriatic ;  and  of  the  Inn,  which  by 
the  Danube  pours  its  waters  into  the  Black  Sea.  St  Gothurd  be- 
longs to  the  Helvetian  or  Lepontine  Alps,  part  of  the  southern  and 
higher  chain,  which  is  continued  eastward  beyond  St  Bernard  in 
the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  westward  beyond  Monte  Rosa  in  the  Pennine 
Alps.  North  of  the  higher  chain,  and  parallel  to  it  on  the  whole, 
is  another  which,  starting  from  the  northern  edge  of  the  St  Gothajd 
group,  runs  north-eastward,  and  under  the  well-known  name  of 
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Bernese  Alps,  south-westward.  The  highest  of  the  Bernese  Alps  is 
the  Finster-Aarhom,  14,026  feet,  from  which  starts  the  Aar,  by  far 
the  largest  river  whoUy  Swiss ;  but  the  highest  mountuns  within 
Swiss  borders  belong  to  the  main  chain,  ana  are 

Grabenbom  or  Pftne,  14,088  feet;  Matterhom  or  Mont  Cerrln,  14,836  feet. 

Monte  Boea,  inferior  only  to  Mont  Blanc,  and,  like  it,  belonging 
to  the  main  chain,  rises  on  the  confines  of  Switzerland  and  iSdy. 
The  southern  and  south-eastern  cantons,  then,  are  mountainous  m 
the  highest  degree ;  those  in  the  north-west  are  only  hiUy ;  and  the 
great  valley  between  the  Jura'  ran^e,  which  separates  Switzerland 
m>m  France  in  that  direction,  and  the  Bernese  Alps  is  compara- 
tively a  plain. 

Switzerland  is  called  the  playground  of  Europe,  because  of  the 
crowds  of  tourists  annually  attracted  by  the  variety,  the  beauty 
here,  the  grandeur  there,  of  its  scenery.  Each  neighbourhood  has 
its  own  objects  of  interest — ^gorges,  waterfalls,  points  of  view,  his- 
torical sites  or  monuments---while  everywh^e  the  solitude  and 
perennial  snow  of  the  highest  mountains  contrast  with  the  glowing 
sununer  and  busy  haunts  of  men  below.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
day  the  tourist  can  pass  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  In 
ascending,  the  tourist  leaves  successively  behind  him  the  vine, 
walnut,  and  other  fruit-trees ;  plantations  of  beech,  with  crops  of 
barley,  oats,  and  potatoes ;  the  pine  forest ;  and,  lastly,  mere 
pasture,  which  carries  flowers  as  well  as  verdure  up  to  the  limits  of 
snow  and  ice.  Only  in  the  canton  of  Ticino,  south  of  the  Alps,  does 
the  olive  ripen  :  there  also  the  mulberry  is  ^own  for  the  produc- 
tion of  silk,  and  maize  is  the  principal  gram-crop.  Remarkable, 
too,  is  the  accessibility  of  the  finest  scenery.  Roads  have 
been  carried  up  gorges  and  along  mountain  sides :  panoramic 
views  are  obtained  from  mountain-hotels  reached  by  bridle-paths  : 
glaciers  descend  into  some  valleys  far  enough  to  be  within  easy 
reach  from  the  nearest  village:  steamers  call  at  a  multitude  of 
places  on  eveiy  considerable  lake :  on  Rlgi  mountain,  situated 
between  lakes  Lucerne  and  Zug,  two  railways  on  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple have  been  established,  one  from  each  of  the  above-men- 
tioned lakes  to  the  top,  and  a  third  railway  traverses  the  ridge 
tnan  the  top  to  a  lower  summit.  In  this  connexion  may  be  men- 
tioned the  St  Gothard  railway-tunnel,  which  is  wholly  in  Swiss 
territory,  penetrating  the  Alps  firom  Goschenen  in  Uri  to  Airolo 
in  Ticino,  a  distance  of  9^  miles. 

Com  is  imported ;  cattle  and  cheese  are  exported.  The  great 
difficiQty  is  to  keep  a  sufficient  stock  of  cattle  throughout  the 
winter ;  accordingly  the  peasant  devotes  himself  in  summer  to  the 
collection  of  fodder.  In  the  walnut  region,  he  gets  two  cuttings  of 
hay  from  his  meadow ;  higher  up,  he  makes  hay  of  patches  of 
grass  inaccessible  even  to  the  goat,  and  throws  it  down  the  preci- 
pice, to  be  carried  home  from  some  convenient  spot.  He  even 
strips  trees  of  their  leaves  and  potatoes  of  their  stalks,  beiug  qXA&  \x^ 
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make  these  also  into  a  sort  of  hay,  thanks  to  the  extreme  dryness 
of  the  air.    Such  are  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  Swiss, 
that  they  compete  with  countries  situated  nearer  uie  sea  or  on  It, 
and  possessing  greater  mineral  wealth,  in  the  manufacture  of  wool< 
len,  cotton,  and  silk  goods.     Some  ascribe  this  success  to  the 
excellent  organization  and  practical  aims  of  Swiss  schools,  par- 
ticularly to  the  establishment  in  the  principal  towns  of  technical 
schools,  crowned  by  a  polytechnicon,  now  of  European  fame,  at 
Zurich.     Important  industries  are  jewellery  in  the  city  of  Geneva, 
watchmaking  in  the  cantons  of  Geneva  and  NeucMtel,  wood- 
carving  and  inlaid  wood-work  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  em- 
broidery in  the  Inner  Rhodes  of  AppenzelL 

As  regards  its  inhabitants,  Switzerland  offers  a  remarkable 
instance  of  unity  in  diversity.  Four  languages  are  spoken  within 
its  borders — German  in  fourteen  cantons ;  French  in  three,  viz., 
Geneva,  Neuch&tel,  and  Yaud  ;  both  German  and  French  in  other 
three,  Bern,  Freiburg,  and  Yalais ;  Italian  in  Ticino ;  and  in 
Grisons,  besides  German  and  Italian,  the  Homansch,  a  dialect  less 
removed  from  Latin  than  either  French  or  Italian.  This  diversity 
of  language  accounts  for  the  diversity  of  form  in  the  names  of 
places  in  Switzerland.  In  the  list  of  cantons  above  given,  the 
names  are  printed  according  to  the  usage  on  the  spot,  except  in 
the  case  of  Grisons,  which  is  the  French  form,  and  of  Geneva 
(Fr.  Geneve,  Ger.  Genf),  which  is  the  English  form.  To  this 
diversity  of  language  corresponds  pretty  nearly  the  diversity  of 
race.  In  religion  also  the  Swiss  are  divided,  three-fifths  of  uiem 
being  Protestants  of  the  Reformed  Church,  with  a  Presbyterian 
organization,  and  two-fifths  Roman  Catholics.  The  cantons  around 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  as  also  Yalais  and  Ticino,  are  almost  wholly 
Roman  Catholic ;  elsewhere  Protestantism  prevails.  Material 
interests  create  another  diversity,  illustrated  by  the  breaking  up  of 
canton  Basel  into  two  half-cantons,  the  city  half  and  the  countiy 
half.  In  the  case  of  Appenzell,  diflerence  of  religion  combined  with 
difi'erence  of  material  interests  to  separate  the  industrial  Protestant 
population  of  the  plain  (Outer  Rhodes)  from  the  pastoral  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  the  mountain  (Inner  Rhodes).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  necessities  of  life  in  a  mountainous  country,  and  the 
events  of  history,  have  impressed  on  the  Swiss  as  a  people  one  char- 
acter, which  includes  simplicity,  frugality,  honesty,  bravery,  strong 
attachment  to  home,  and  fidelity  to  whoever  may  be  paymaster. 
In  spite  of  a  law  to  the  contrary,  many  Swiss  still  take  service 
in  foreign  armies,  especially  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The 
cantons  and  half-cantons,  self-governing  for  local  purposes,  have 
all  a  common  interest  in  respect  of  foreign  powers ;  and,  what- 
ever their  mutual  jealousies,  they  loyally  unite  in  maintaining  a 
federal  republic.  The  Federal  Assembly,  which  is  the  legislative 
body,  consists  of  a  national  council  and  a  senate:  the  members 
of  both  are  elected  by  the  cantons  and  half-cantons.  The 
executive  power  belongs  to  the  Federal  Council,  the  members  of 
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which  are  elected  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  There  is  also  a  Federal 
Tribunal,  which  decides  between  contending  cantons,  between  a 
canton  or  cantons  and  the  whole  confederation,  also  between  the 
confederation  or  single  cantons  on  the  one  part,  and  corporations  or 
individuals  on  the  other.  The  Swiss  government  is  thus  a  Federal 
Republic  without  a  president.  The  seat  of  the  Federal  Tribunal  is 
Lausanne  ;  that  of  tne  political  assemblies  is  Bern,  which  is  there- 
fore considered  the  capital  of  Switzerland.  The  name  is  explained 
by  the  German  Ba/i'eUy  i.e.f  Bears:  certainly  the  bear  figures  on 
the  cantonal  buildings,  and  a  bear-pit  is  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.  The  architecture  of  the  town  is  massive  on  the  whole, 
and  portions  of  it,  particularly  the  quaint  fountains,  recall  its 
mediaeval  origin. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Switzerland?  What  is  its  extent  in 
square  miles?  What  population  does  it  contain?  Into  how  many 
cantons  and  halfcantons  is  it  divided  ?  Name  them.  What  are  the 
principal  towns  ?  Name  the  mountains ;  the  lakes ;  the  rivers.  Where 
IS  Frauenfeld,  Stauz,  Lngano,  Altorf,  Goire?  etc.  Where  does  the 
Rhine  rise?  Trace  its  course.  Where  is  Lake  Brienz?  Where  are 
Monnt  St  Qothard,  Great  St  Bernard,  Sohreckhorn,  Jungfrau,  Mount 
Jara,  Lake  of  Constance,  Lake  Wallenstadt  ?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Switzerland  situated  ? 
What  is  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  its  general  appearance? 
What  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  Alps?  Where  is  Mont  Blanc? 
Show  tnat  the  Mount  St  Gothard  group  is  the  head  of  European  drainage. 
Bv  what  rivers  outside  Switzerland  does  some  of  its  drainage  go  to  the 
ifediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  respectively  ?  Name  the  largest  river 
wholly  Swiss,  and  say  how  its  waters  reach  the  sea.  Between  what  two 
mountains  do  the  Lepontine  Alps  extend?  From  which  of  these  moun- 
tains do  the  Rhaetian  Alps  extend  eastward,  and  from  which  the  Pen- 
nine Alps  westward  ?  Are  the  highest  summits  in  the  northern  or  in 
the  souuiern  chain?  Name  the  highest  two  summits  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  highest  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  Whv  is  Monte  Rosa  not  reckoned 
among  the  Swiss  mountains  ?  Between  what  ranges  do  the  lowlands  of 
Switzerland  lie? 

Why  is  Switzerland  called  the  playground  of  Europe  ?  Describe 
the  attractions  of  Swiss  scenery.  Mention  five  regions  passed  through 
in  ascending  to  perennial  snow.  With  which  of  them  are  grain-crops 
associated?  What  are  the  special  products  of  the  canton  Ticino? 
Mention  facts  illustrating  the  accessibili^  of  the  finest  scenery.  What 
about  the  three  railways  on  the  Rigi  ?  Between  what  two  lakes  is  that 
mountain  situated  ? 

How  do  the  Swiss  maintain  their  cattle  in  winter?  Mention  two 
^sadvantages  under  which  the  Swiss  labour  in  respect  of  manufactures. 
In  what  goods  do  they  nevertheless  compete  with  nations  more  favour- 
er situated  ?  To  what  is  their  Industrial  success  ascribed  by  some  ? 
Wnere  is  their  polvtechnicon  ?  What  industries  are  carried  on  in  the 
dt7  of  Geneva,  m  the  cantons  of  Geneva  and  Neuch&tel,  in  the  Bernese 
OberUmd,  and  in  the  Inner  Rhodes  of  Appenzell  respeotively? 
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What  four  Itngnages  are  spokea  in  Switierland?  Name  the  three 
French  cantonB,  Mid  the  one  Itidian.  How  many  German  oantcms  are 
there ?  Of  what  nature  is  Romanseh.  and  in  wliioh  canton  is  it  spoken? 
Which  canton  has  a  name  in  Englisn  different  from  the  French  and 
German  forms?  In  what  proportionB  is  the  popnhition  divided  be- 
tween Protestantism  and  Koman  Catholicism?  Of  what  natore  is 
Swiss  Protestantism?  What  caoses  led  to  the  breaking  op  of  Basel 
and  Appenzell  into  half-cantons?  Enomerate  the  qoalitieB  of  the 
Swiss  character.  In  what  distant  region  are  the  Swiss  fSrand  in  oon- 
siderable  numbers  as  soldiers  ?  What  are  the  ftmotions  of  the  Federal 
Assembly,  the  Federal  Conncil,  and  the  Federal  Tribnnal  reroectiTely? 
Which  or  these  bodies  corresponds  to  the  British  Parliament  ?  To  what 
among  us  does  the  Federal  Council  correspond  ?  Where  does  the  Federal 
Tribunal  sit?  What  town  is  the  political  capital  of  Switierlaodr  Ac- 
count for  the  name  of  the  town.    What  is  the  noflial  affect  of  ita  archi- 
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A'ar  (flowing  or  sounding  water),  a 
river  which,  nsing  in  Bern,  and  flow- 
ing through  the  lakes  of  Brienx  and 
Thun,  joins  the  Rhine. 

Aar'au,  the  capital  of  Aargau,  on 
theAar.    Pop.  5944. 

Aar^gau,  or  Argo^Tla,  a  canton  in 
the  N.,  which  derfyes  its  name  firom 
the  Aar.    Pop.  196,646. 

Alps.   8m  Rsmabks,  page  166. 

Al'torf  (old  farm  or  town),  the  capital 
of  Uri,  situated  on  the  Reuss,  famous 
for  the  heroic  resistance  of  William 
Tell  to  the  tyrant  Geisler  in  1807,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  indepcoidenoe 
of  Switzerland.    Pop .  2901 . 

Appenzell,  dp-pen't$el*  (abbot's 
church),  a  canton  in  the  N.E.  Pop. 
64,799. 

Appenzell,  the  capital  of  the  can- 
ton, situated  on  the  Sitter,  a  tributary 
of  the  Rhine.    Pop.  4302. 

Basle,  B&le,  or  Ba'sel,  a  frontier 
canton  in  the  N.W.  Pop.  124,872.  It 
is  subdivided  into  two  cantons,  of 
which  Baie-Ville  has  a  pop.  of  65,101, 
and  BMe-Campagne  a  pop.  of  59,271. 

Basle,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  on 
the  Rhine,  a  place  of  great  trade,  and 
the  seat  of  a  university.  Pop.  61,^.— 
47°  33'  N.  lat.  7'  35'  E.  long. 

Bellinzo'na,  a  town  in  the  canton 
of  Tessin,  which,  alternately  with 
Locarno  and  Lugano,  becomes  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  canton  for 
six  years  together.    Pop.  2436. 

Bernard',  Great  Bt,  Fr.  pron.  aeng 
ber-ndr^,  a  mountain  and  mountain- 
pass  in  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
south  of  the  Valais.  Almost  on  the 
very  crest  of    the  latter  stands  a 


celebrated  hosniee,  ocennied  by  some 
Angostine  moiUEs,  who,  with  their  vala- 
aUe  dogs,  are  ever  ready  to  sooconr 
travellers  overtaken  by  snow-stonnsor 
overpowered  by  intense  oold.  The 
mountain  rises  to  the  height  of  11,116 
feet,  and  the  hospice  standa  at  an  eleva* 
tion  of  8100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

Bern,  or  Berne  (a  bearX  a  large  can- 
ton in  the  interior.    Pop.  682,164. 

Bern,  or  Berne,  the  capital  of 
Switzerland.  Pop.  44,067,-46, 67  N.  7, 
26  E.    iSEM  RsMARKB,  page  169. 

Blenne,  6e«m^,  a  flonrishing  com- 
mercial town  in  the  canton  and  17 
miles  N.W.  of  Bern,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Lake  Bienne.  Pop. 
11,628. 

Brienz,  Iiake  of,  hree'entSf  in 
Bern,  surronnded  by  lofty  mountains. 

Oervin,  Mont,  mong  aer-veng',  or 
Matterhom,  a  peak  of  the  Pennine 
Alps,  40  miles  E.N.^.  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Ohauz-de-Fonds'  (Ija),  a  parish 
and  town  in  the  canton  and  9  miles 
N.W.  of  Neuch&tel.  It  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  gorge  of  the  Jura,  3070 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  watch  manu- 
facture in  the  canton.    Pop.  22,456. 

Ooire,  kwdr,  or  Ohur,  koor.the  capital 
of  the  Grisons,  near  the  Rhine.    Pop. 


Con'stanoe,  Lake  of,  or  Borden 
See,  in  the  N.E.,  between  Switzerland 
and  Germany. 

Da'voB  Flatz',  a  town  in  the  canton 
of  Grisons,  15  miles  E.S.E.  of  Coire. 
It  stands  5105  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  salubrious  lUmosphere 
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of  fhe  neighbourhood  exercises  a  cura- 
tire  influence  on  certain  forms  of  pul- 
monary disease.    Pop.  8661. 

Xxigadlxie,  «n-ptf-4wen^  an  extensiye 
TaUey  in  the  canton  of  Orisons,  ex- 
tending for  about  60  miles  alonjK  the 
banks  of  the  Inn.    Pop.  about  12,000. 

Franenfeld,  Strn'm-ftLi  (our  lady's 
field),  the  capital  of  Thurgau,  situated 
on  a  branch  of  the  Thur.    Pop.  6611. 

Freinmrg,  a  canton  W.  of  Bern. 
Fop.  116,400. 

FreiOmrg,  or  Tri^bonM  (the  privi- 
leged city),  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
romantically  situated  on  the  Saane. 
Pop.  11,646. 

Gene'yai  a  small  canton  in  the 
S.W.    Pop.  101,696. 

Gene'vi^  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
finely  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
RhOne  issues  fit>m  the  lake.  In  some 
respects  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  Europe. 
It  was  here  that  Calvin  resided  while 
he  laboured  in  establishing  the  Re- 
formation. It  is  the  biruiplace  of 
many  eminent  men,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Protestant  university.  Fop.  60,043.— 
46, 12  N.  6, 9  E. 

Gtone^va,  or  Iiem^an,  Ziake  of,  the 
largest  in  Switzerland,  traversed  by 
the  RhOne.    Its  scenery  is  beautifhl. 

GlaroB,  glA'rwtB,  a  small  canton  in 
the  interior.    Pop.  84,218. 

Olams,  the  capital  of  the  above 
canton,  a  thriving  manufocturing 
town,  on  the  Linth.    Pop.  6880. 

Grisons,  gru-zong*  (the  gray  allies), 
a  large  canton  in  the  S.E.,  traversed 
by  the  valley  of  the  Engadine.  Fop. 
94,991. 

Herieati,  IwL^re^o,  a  manufacturing 
town  in  Appenzell.    Pop.  11,062. 

Inn,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
which  rises  in  the  Orisons,  and  flows 
by  a  N.E.  course  through  the  Tyrol. 
At  its  confluence  with  the  Danube  it 
is  larger  than  the  Danube  itself. 

Jungfrau,  yomg^frou  (the  maiden), 
one  of  the  Alps,  in  the  canton  of  Bern, 
rising  to  the  height  of  18,720  feet. 

Ju'ra,  Mount.  8te  Fbange,  page 
143. 

Ijanaanne,  lo-tdn*,  the  capital  of 
the  cnnton  of  Vaud,  about  a  mile  N. 
from  the  lake  of  Oeneva.  The  beauty 
of  its  situation  has  made  it  the  resort 
of  numerous  strangers.  Here  Oibbon 
wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.    Pop.  80,179. 

lAuterbmnnen,  lou^ter-broon^nen, 
or  Zjauterbrann  (clear  wells),  a  re- 


markable vallev  in  Bern,  where  the 
glaciers  appear  in  great  magnificence. 

Iiim^xnat,  a  river  whidu  rises  in 
Olams,  passes  through  the  Lake  of 
Zurich,  and  falls  into  the  Aar  near  its 
Junction  with  the  Reuse. 

Iiooarlio,  a  town  in  the  canton  of 
Tessin,  beautifhlly  situated  on  Lake 
Maggiore.    Pop.  2646. 

Ijoole%  a  town  in  the  canton  and  9 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Neuchfttel.  The 
manufacture  of  docks  and  watches  is 
actively  canied  on.    Pop.  10,464. 

IjQoeme',  a  canton  in  the  interior. 
Pop.  184,806. 

Iiuoeme',  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
situated  on  an  arm  of  the  lake,  where 
the  Reuss  issues  fh)m  it.    Pop.  17,860. 

IiQoeme',  Iiake  of  (the  lake  of  the 
four  forest  cantons),  a  beautiful  and 
romantic  lake,  surrounded  by  the  four 
forest  cantons,  Schwytz,  Uri,  Unter- 
walden,  and  Lucerne. 

Ijuga^no,  a  town  in  the  canton  of 
Tessin.    Pop.  6129. 

Morat^  a  town  in  Freiburg,  where 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundv, 
was  signally  defeated  by  the  Swiss  in 
1476.  Pop.  2864. 

Nencluttel,  nuah-drteV,  a  canton  in 
the  W.,  bordering  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  which  separates  it  fh>m 
the  canton  of  Freiburg;  until  1867  it 
was  nominally  subject  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.    Pop.  103,732. 

Neuclifttel  (new  castle),  the  capital 
of  the  canton,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  lake,  and  commanding  grand  and 
extensive  views.    Pop.  16,612. 

Orten,  a  town  in  the  canton  of 
Soleure,  on  the  Aar.    Pop.  8979. 

BeuBB,  roiee,  a  large  river  which 
issues  Arom  a  lake  in  Mount  St  Oothard, 
flows  through  Uri,  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
and  Aargau,  and  joins  the  Aar. 

Rigi.    See  Rbuabks,  page  167. 

Bhdne.    See  Fbanob,  page  146. 

Bo'sa,  Monte,  the  highest  moun- 
tain on  the  confines  of  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  being  16,208  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Bt  O-all,  a  canton  S.  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance.    Pop.  210,491. 

6t  O-all,  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
in  a  pleasant  valley,  with  extensive 
manufactures.  It  takes  its  name  from 
an  Irish  missionary,  who  founded  a 
monastery  here  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury.   Pop.  21,438. 

6t  Oothard,  Mount,  between  Uri 
and  Tessin.  The  Furca  peak  is  14,087 
feet  high;  the  height  of  the  pass  is 
6890  feet    A  railway  tUTm«\  YitA  \»«c^ 
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constructed  throagh  the  mountain,  US 
feet  more  than  9i  miles  long. 

Bar^nen,  a  town  in  Unterwalden,  on 
the  Lake  of  Samen.    Pop.  4039. 

BohafThaa'aen,  the  most  northerly 
canton.    Pop.  88,8i8. 

SohafQiati''Ben,  the  capital  of  the 
canton,  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
The  fall  of  the  Rhine  here  is  one  of 
the  greatest  cataracts  in  Europe.  Pop. 
11.796. 

Bohrecltliom  (the  peak  of  terror), 
one  of  the  Alps,  in  the  canton  of  Bern, 
rising  to  the  height  of  13,492  feet,  re- 
markable for  its  glaciers. 

Bohwyts,  shmts,  a  pastoral  canton 
on  the  E.  of  the  Lake  of  Lnoeme. 
Here  the  Swiss  confederacy  was  first 
formed  in  1307,  and  the  canton  has 
given  its  name  to  the  whole  country. 
Pop.  61,236. 

Bohwytz,  the  capital  of  the  above 
canton,  situated  amid  beautifhl  scenery. 
Pop.  6643. 

Simplon,  aeng^Iong*,  oneof  the  Alps, 
over  which  Napoleon  I.  constructed  a 
famous  military  road  into  Italy.  The 
pass  which  leads  from  the  Valais  to 
Milan  is  6692  feet  above  the  sea. 

Sion,  M-on/,  or  Biften  (the  seat  at 
the  hill  fort),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Valais,  situated  on  the  Rh6ne.  Pop. 
4871. 

Boletlre^  or  Borothom,  a  canton  in 
theN.W.    Pop.  80,424. 

Soleure^  the  capital  of  the  canton, 
on  the  Aar.    Pop.  7668. 

SplU'gen,  one  of  the  Alps,  across 
which  is  a  pass,  6946  feet  high,  leading 
from  the  Grisons  to  Chiavenna  and 
the  Lake  of  Como. 

Btanz,  stdnts  (the  stony  place),  the 
capital  of  Unterwalden.    Pop.  2210. 

Tessin,  tes'aeng,  or  Tioino,  te<he'no^ 
a  canton  in  the  S.,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  river  Ticino,  which  flows 
through  it  into  Lake  Maggiore.  Pop. 
130,777. 

ThTin,  toon,  a  lake  in  the  canton  of 


Bern,  united  with  the  Lake  of  Brieni 
by  the  Aar. 

Thnn,  Uxmf  a  town  in  Bern,  on  the 
Lake  of  Thun,  where  the  Aar  issues 
iW>m  it.    Pop.  6124. 

Thurgau,  toor-gou\  or  Thiirgo''via 
(the  district  of  the  Thnr),  a  canton  in 
the  N.E.,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
Pop.  99,663. 

Tro^geiita  thriring  town  in  the  can- 
ton of  Appenzell.    Pop.  2629. 

UntervTalden,  oon-ter-vdi^dem,  and 
XTxl,  o</re,  two  of  the  forest  cantons,  on 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne.    Pop.  61,042. 

Valaia,  vd-IS'  (the  district  of  valleys), 
a  canton  containing  most  of  that  portion 
of  the  RhOne  valley  which  lies  above 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.    Pop.  100,216. 

Vaud,  vo  (the  valley),  a  fine  canton 
on  the  N.  of  Ihe  Lake  of  Geneva.  Pop. 
838,730. 

Vevasr',  a  beantiflil  town  in  the  can- 
ton of  Yand,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
Pop.  7820. 

Wallenstadt,  vdVlen-ataU  (the  town 
of  the  foreigners),  a  lake  between  St  Gall 
and  Glams,  connected  with  the  Lake 
of  Zurich  by  the  Linth  Canal. 

Winterthur,  vir/ter-toor,  a  manu- 
fiMSturing  town  in  the  canton  and  12 
miles  N  JB.  of  Zurich.    Pop.  13,695. 

YYerdtin,  eefver-dung  fa  town  near 
the  water),  a  town  in  ue  canton  of 
Yand,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lake 
of  NeuchftteL    Pop.  5968. 

Zug,  taoog,  a  small  canton  in  the  in- 
terior.   Pop.  22,994. 

Zug,  the  capital  of  the  cantoUf  on 
the  Lake  of  Zug.    Pop.  4924. 

Zurioh,  Mvfrikf  a  canton  in  the  N., 
with  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
317,676. 

Zurioh,  the  capital  of  the  above 
canton,  on  the  Limmat,  where  it  issues 
from  l^e  lake.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
university  and  of  several  polytechnic 
schools.  Here  the  reformer  Zuinglius 
lived  from  1618  to  1631.  Pop.  25,102.— 
47, 22  N.  8, 82  E. 
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Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Alps,  which  separate  it  from  Austria 
and  Switzerland ;  W.  by  France  and  the  Mediterranean ;  S. 
by  the  Mediterranean;  E.  by  the  Adriatic.  Including  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  it  contains  114,445  square  miles,  and  the 
population  is  about  26,807,000. 
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Divisions. — The  modem  administrative  divisions  are  named 
after  the  chief  towns  in  the  several  old  provinces  (compariimenti 
territoriaU).  In  the  following  list  the  names  of  the  chief 
towns  are  also  the  names  of  the  modem  administrative 
divisions : — 

Frovinees.  Chief  Towns. 

Piedmont Alessandriftf  Otineo,  Novara,  Torino  (Turin). 

Ligaria. Qenova  (Genoa),  Porto  Manrizio. 

Lombardj Bemmo,     Brescia,     Gomo,    Cremona,    Mantova 

(Mantiia),  Milano  (Milan),  Pavia,  Sondrio- 
Yenetia. Belluno,  Padova  (Padoa),  Koyijgo,  Treviso,  Udine, 

Venezia  (Venice),  Verona,  Vicenza. 
Emilia Bologna,  Ferrara^  Forli,  Modena,  Parma,  Piacenza, 

Bavenna,  Keggio  (nell*  Elmilia). 

Umbria. Pemgia. 

Harca(The  Marches)  Ancona,  Ascoli,  Maoerata,  Pesaro  and  Urbino. 
Tuscany. Arezzo,    Firenze    (Florence),    Grosseto,    Livomo 

(Leghorn),  Lucca,  Bfassa  and  Carrara,  Pisa,  Siena. 

Latium Koma  (Rome). 

Abruzzi  and  MoHse.Aquila,  Campobasso,  Chieti,  Teramo. 

Campania. ATellino,   Benevento,   Caserta,    Napoli    (Naples), 

Salerno. 

Poglia Bari,  Foggia,  Lecce. 

Basilicata. Potenza. 

Calabria Catanzaro,  Cosenza,  Reg^o  (di  Calabria). 

Sicily Caltanisetta,  Catania.  Gu*genti,  Messina,  Palermo, 

Siracusa  (Syracuse),  Trapani. 
Sardinia Cagliari,  Sassari. 

Islands. — Sardinia,  Sicily,  Lipari  Islands,  Capri,  Ischia, 
Elba. 

Straits. — Bonifacio,  Messina,  Otranto. 

Oulfs. — Genoa,  Gaeta,  Naples,  Salerno,  Policastro,  St 
Eufemia,  Squillace,  Taranto,  Manfredonia,  Venice,  Trieste. 

Capes. — Spartivento,  Colonne,  Leuca,  Gargano,  Passaro. 

Hountains. — Part  of  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  Mount 
Yesuvios,  Mount  Etna. 

Lakes. — Como,  Iseo,  Perugia,  Bolsena,  almost  the  whole  of 
Maggiore  and  Garda,  and  part  of  Lugano. 

Sivers. — Po,  Lower  Adige,  Amo,  Tiber,  Voltumo. 

REMARKS. 

Italy,  including  Sicily,  extends  from  36**  40^  to  46*  40'  N.  lat., 
aad  from  6°  40'  to  18''  80'  £.  long.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
peninsnla,  from  Mont  Blanc  to  Cape  Leuca,  is  750  miles ;  its 
extreme  br^dth,  from  the  head  of  tne  Adriatic  to  the  boiden^  ol 
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Savoy,  is  870  miles ;  but  its  average  breadth  does  not  exceed  140 
miles. 

Along  most  of  its  nortliem  frontier,  the  Italian  peninsula  is 
waUed  off  from  the  rest  of  the  European  continent  by  the  southern 
and  higher  chain  of  the  Alps^  in  which  rise  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte 
Rosa,  huge  boundary-stones  in  the  direction,  the  former  of  France, 
the  hitter  of  Switzerland.     The  Alps,  on  approaching  the  Medi- 
terranean, curve  eastward  within  Italian  territory,  under  the  name 
of  Maritime  Alps,  and  then  pass  into  the  Apennines,  which  run 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula,  first  seeking  the  eastern 
coast,  which  they  leave  at  the  spur  of  the  boot,  as  lower  Italy  has 
been  called  from  its  shape,  then  crossing  to  the  toe.     Hie  highest 
summit  of  the  Apennines  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  their  length, 
Monte  Corno,  10,206  feet,  in  the  Abruzzi  highlands.     The  Alps 
and  the  Apennines  determine  the  interior  configuration  of  me 
mainland.     Between  them  in  the  north  lies  the  ^ralley  of  the  Po, 
the  most  fertile  plain  in  Europe,  often  called,  firom  uie  province 
occupying  its  centre,   plain  of  Lombardy,   with  extensive  rice- 
fields,  and  meadows  that  yield  six  mowing  in  the  year.     The  Po 
is  by  far  the  longest  and  lar^t  Italian  nver ;  but,  though  navi* 
^ble  to  within  60  miles  of  its  source  in  Monte  Yiso,  one  of  tiie 
Cottian  Alps,  it  is  little  navigated,  because  of  its  rapid  current, 
maintained  throughout  winter  by  heavy  rains,  and  throughout 
summer  by  the  melting  of  snow  on  the  Alps.    From  Piacenza,  the 
channel  is  contained  within  embankmente ;  and  near  to  Ferrara, 
where  the  joint  delta  of  the  Po  and  Adige  begins,  the  surface  of 
the  water  within  the  embankments  is  30  feet  above  the  adjacent 
land.    Throughout  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  lateral  valleys  prevail^ 
narrow  and  straight  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Apennines,  so  that? 
the  many  rivers  are  but  torrents,  wider  and  sometimes  winding, 
on  the  western  side,  so  that  the  fewer  rivers  are  greater  in  both  lengw.— 
and  volume.     Of  the  torrents  on  the  eastern  side,  the  only  noti%le^ 
one  is  the  Fiumicino,  and  that  merely  because  it  is  the  ancient^^ 
Rubicon.     Of  the  rivers  on  the  western  side,  the  Tiber  and  the^ 
Amo  are  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  and  are  con-     ' 
nected  by  a  canal,  only  a  gentle  undulation  separating  their  uppr  ^ 
basins.     These  basins  form,  indeed,  one  plain,  the  seaward  portion  ^^ 
of  which,  notorious  as  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany,  the  Campagna  of  ^* 
Rome,  and  the  Pontine  Marshes  farther  south,  is  pestilential. 
The  marshes  of  the  Po  delta  represent  the  intermediate  stage 
between  lagoons  and  dry  land ;   and  so  great  are  the  annual 
additions  to  the  surface,  that  the  dry  land  advances  seaward  at 
the  rate  of  32  feet  per  annum.     Hence  it  is  that  the  town  of  Adria, 
which  was  a  naval  station  under  the  Roman  emperors,  and  im- 
portant enough  to  give  name  to  the  Adriatic,  now  stands  16  miles 
inland  on  a  branch  of  the  Adige.    To  the  repulsive  aspect  of  these 
parts  of  the  coast,  Italy  supplies  the  greatest  possible  contrast  in 
the  charming  Riviera,  as  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  is  called, 
and  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  where  the  landscape,  as  seen  from  the 
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srs  one  of  the  most  stnking  views  in  the  world.  A  like 
b  exists  between  the  Tuscan  lakes  of  Perugia  and  Bolsena, 
eir  tame  shores,  and  the  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  in 
dy,  or  on  its  frontiers,  with  their  lofty  mountains  and  rich 
ion. 

is  pre-eminently  a  land  of  com  and  wine,  and  oil  and  silk  ; 
;ht  add,  ''of  milk  and  honey."  The  com  is  chiefly  maize 
t,  indeed,  is  imported ;  and  maize-meal  porridge,  called 
'.,  is  the  staple  food  of  the  peasantry.  The  wines  are  gener- 
'erior  to  those  of  France,  oecause  the  Italians,  relying  on 
eriority  of  their  climate  and  soil,  are  comparatively  careless 
vating  the  grape,  and  in  manufacturing  its  juice.  On  the 
and,  the  olive-oil  of  Tuscany  is  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
>f  Lombardy  is  sent  to  great  distances,  and  Parmesan  cheese 
1.  Of  the  raw  silk,  some  is  manufactured  in  the  north  of 
ind  a  great  deal  Ib  exported,  especially  to  France  and  Swit- 
Owing  partly  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  coal,  manu- 
I  are  no\niere  on  a  large  scale.  The  plaited  straw  industry  is 
eristic  of  Tuscany ;  that  of  gold  and  silver  wares  flourisnes 
the  large  centres  of  populanon.  The  statuary  marble  of 
,  in  Tv^any,  is  largely  exported ;  and  Italy  alone,  of  Euro- 
•untries,  yields  boracic  acid,  the  preparation  of  which  from 
aqueous  solutions,  by  means  of  volcanic  heat,  is  a  regular 
y  at  Yolterra,  Tuscany.  But,  on  the  whole,  Italy  is  poor 
il  minerals.  The  general  character  of  the  climate  may  be 
.  from  the  productions.  The  proverbial  beauty  of  the 
sky  is  due  to  the  clearness  of  the  air.  Winter — which  in 
ey  of  the  Po,  notwithstanding  its  semi-tropical  productions, 
r,  if  also  of  shorter  duration,  than  in  the  British  Isles — is  a 
eason  farther  south,  especially  on  the  western  side  of  the 
aes,  but  so  mild  as  to  attract  invalids  from  the  north.  In 
*,  the  western  coast  is  exposed  to  the  sirocco  from  Africa, 
nakes  all  life  droop  ;  and  in  winter,  most  places  are  swept 
Lng  winds  from  the  mountains. 

[t^ans  are  a  very  mixed  race.  When  ancient  Rome  con- 
Italy  to  the  Alps,  she  brought  under  her  sway  Gauls  in 
th,  and  Greeks  in  the  south,  with  many  aboriginal  tribes 
I.  Since  then,  Goths  and  Lombards,  Teutonic  tribes,  have 
in  the  north ;  Arabs,  Albanians,  and  Normans  in  the  south, 
inity  has  been  achieved,  thanks  to  a  common  literary  lan- 
brmed  under  the  influence  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boc- 

a  common  religion,  the  Roman  Catholic ;  and  common 
1  aspirations.     The  only  native  Protestants  are  the  Wal- 

occupying  a  few  valleys  behind  Turin ;    and  they  are 

be  the  descendants  of  refugees  from  the  canton  of  Yaud, 
land.  By  a  series  of  wonderful  events  during  the  ten  pre- 
3ar8,  the  King  of  Sardinia  became  in  1866  the  sovereign  of 
r,  excepting  a  remnant  of  the  Papal  States,  including  Rome  ; 
en,  in  1870,  that  remnant  also  was  placed  by  a  ■^ftXAaaWft 
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under  his  sway,  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  was  ended,  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  completed,  and  Romb  became  its  capital 
This  famous  city  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Tiber,  13  miles 
above  its  mouth,  where  the  left  bank  is  so  low  as  to  be  overflowed. 
This  flat  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Campus  Martins,  and  of  the  most 
densely  peopled  portion  of  the  modem  city :  it  is  traversed  from 
north  to  south  by  the  Ck>rso,  the  longest  and  busiest  of  the  Boman 
streets.  The  historic  "  Seven  Hills  "  were  idl  on  the  left  bank,  and 
one  of  them,  the  Quirinal,  gives  name  to  the  royal  x>alace.  Several 
of  them  are  still  chiefly  occupied  by  market-gaidens  and  vineyards. 
The  Pincio,  a  height  laid  out  as  a  public  promenade,  is  also  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  ;  but  the  castle  of  San  Angelo,  the  Vatican 
palace,  where  the  Pope  resides,  and  St  Peter's,  the  nandest  church 
in  the  world,  are  all  on  the  right  bank.  Besides  Doing  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  to  Roman  Catholics,  Rome  attracts  crowds  of  tourists 
by  the  fame  of  its  historical  sites,  as  the  forum ;  of  its  ruins,  of 
which  the  Coliseum  is  the  most  conspicuous ;  of  its  churches,  cata- 
combs, art-galleries,  and  public  fountains. 

Some  friction  was  inevitable  between  the  Papal  court  and  the 
Italian  government,  which  has  been  smoothed  by  generosity  on 
the  part  of  the  latter.     Besides  paying  to  tiie  Pope  sovereign 
honours,  and  leaving  all  Church  patronage  in  his  hands  and 
in  those  of  his  subordinates,  it  allows  him  £129,000  a  year,  and 
leaves  him,  without  liability  to  taxation,  in  possession  of  the 
Vatican,  of  another  palace  (^led  the  Lateran,  on  the  left  bank, 
and  of  the  villa  of  Castel  Gkindolfo   on   the  Alban  Lake.     The 
government  is  a  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Savoy, 
and  limited  by  a  parliainent,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  chamber 
of  deputies.     Monasteries  and  convents  having  been  abolished, 
and  the  theological  faculty  in  the  seventeen   national   univer^ 
sities  suppressed,  a  Papal  university  has  been  established  in  Rome* 
Elementi&ry  instruction  is  obligatory ;  but  the  law  which  make^ 
it,  being  in  advance  of  the  general  feeling  in  the  country,  is  no#^ 
enforced.     Generations  must  pass  before  the  Italian  of  the  souths- 
can  be  raised  to  the  level  of  his  fellow-countryman  of  the  north,  ii 
respect  of  information,  intelligence,  and  industrious  habits.     Oni 
undoubted  proof  of  national  prosperity  has  lately  been  given  i 
the  abandonment  of  a  forced  paper  currency,  and  the  return 
specie  payments. 

Sicily  and  Sardinia  are  physically  similar  to  the  mainland,  but^ 
less  advanced  in  all  that  belongs  to  modern  civilisation.  Sicily  \» 
traversed  by  a  range  which  is  apparently  a  continuation  of  the 
Apennines  ;  and  Sardinia  by  a  longitudinal  range,  which  is  appa- 
rently a  continuation  of  the  Corsican  mountains.  The  sulphur  of 
Sicily,  and  the  lead  or  galena  of  Sardinia,  are  characteristic 
products. 
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EXEBCISES. 


What  are  the  honndaries  of  Italy?  Including  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
frhat  is  its  extent  in  square  miles,  and  what  its  population  ?  Into  how 
cuuiY  provinces  is  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  divided  ?  What  are  the  chief 
owns  of  Piedmont?  OfLiguria?  Of  Sardinia?  OfLombardy?  Of 
Smilia?  Of  Tuscany?  Of  the  Marches?  Of  Abruzzi  and  Molise? 
)f  Campania?  Of  Sicily?  Of  Venetia?  Of  Calabria?  Where  are 
tome)  Padua,  Turin,  Leghorn,  Palermo,  Siena,  Savona,  Catania,  Pisa, 
*iaeenza,  Pavia,  Cremona,  Cagliari,  Girgenti,  Genoa?  etc.  Distinguish 
•etweeu  the  two  towns  called  Reggio. 

What  are  the  pincipal  islands?  Name  the  straits  of  Italy.  Name 
ts  golfe.  Name  its  capes.  What  are  its  principal  mountains  ?  What 
re  its  lakes?  Which  three  of  the  lakes  are  not  wholly  within  the 
talian  border?  Name  its  rivers,  and  trace  their  courses.  Where  are 
lape  Colonne,  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta,  the  Lake  of  Como,  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
ina,  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  Lake  Perugia,  Mount  Vesuvius,  Cape 
icnca?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Italy,  including 
icily,  situated ?  What  are  its  greatest  length  and  breadth?  What  is 
s  average  breadth?  Between  what  countries  and  Italy  do  Mont  Blanc 
od  Monte  Rosa  respectively  stand?  What  Alpine  range  joins  on  to 
ie  Apennines?  Describe  the  course  of  the  Apennines.  What  and 
here  is  their  highest  summit  ?  What  capes  mark  respectively  the  spur, 
le  tip  of  the  heel,  and  the  tip  of  the  toe,  of  the  Italian  boot  f  Describe 
le  course  of  the  longest  and  largest  Italian  river.  What  about  its 
tunnel  from  Piacenza  downwards,  particularly  at  Ferrara?  At  what 
lie  is  the  sea  being  turned  into  laud  at  its  mouth  ?  Show  the  greatness 
F  the  result  by  the  case  of  Adria.  What  other  river  joins  with  the  Po 
1  forming  a  delta?  Mention  a  fact  showing  the  great  fertility  of  the 
lain  of  Lombardy.  What  grain  is  grown  there,  because  the  fields  can 
e  inundated  ?  Wherein  do  the  lateral  valleys  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Lpennines  differ?  What  makes  the  Fiumicino  on  the  eastern  side 
lotable?  What  two  rivers  on  the  western  side  are  connected  by  a 
anal?  What  three  districts  form  a  continuous  malarious  region  on  the 
restem  side  ?  What  two  portions  of  the  coast  are  admired  tor  scenery, 
4urticularly  as  seen  from  the  sea?  Contrast  the  Alpine  lakes  with  those 
>f  Tuscany.  Of  the  lakes  called  Italian,  find  out  which  two  are  partly 
Kwiss,  and  which  one  is  partly  Austrian. 

What  grain  is  imported  into  Italy  ?  What  is  pollenta  f  Why  are  the 
Hues  of  Italy  inferior  to  those  of  France  ?  Name  an  ai*ticle  in  the  pro- 
uction  of  which  Italy  excels  all  other  countries ;  also  one  which  it  alone, 
f  European  countries,  produces.  What  countries  take  most  of  ita  raw 
ilk?  What  industry  is  characteristic  of  Tuscany?  What  wares  are 
naniifactured  in  all  the  large  centres  of  population?  Where  does  the 
test  statuary  marble  come  from  ?  Contrast  winter  in  the  plain  of  Lom- 
ttrdy  with  winter  in  southern  Italy.  What  winds  have  to  be  guarded 
igttnst  in  summer  and  in  winter  respectively? 

Name  two  of  the  races  settled  in  ancient  Italy  that  were  subjugated 
)▼  the  Romans.  What  nationalities  have  in  comparatively  modem 
imes  settled  in  the  north  and  south  respectively?  In  what  three  par- 
icnlars  are  Italians  one?  Who  and  where  are  the  only  native  Pro- 
estants?    What  great  political  change  was  consummated  \\\  \.%1^^ 
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DescribR  tlic  situation  of  the  capital.  Distinguish,  by  name  and  situa- 
tion, the  palaces  of  the  Kinf^  and  the  Pope.  What  and  where  is  the 
public  promenade  ?  Name  the  three  most  famous  buildings  on  the  right 
bank.  What  are  the  six  great  attractions  offered  by  Rome  to  tourists? 
Name  the  most  famous  street,  and  the  most  conspicuous  min. 

How  does  the  government  show  respect  ana  consideration  for  the 
Pope  ?  Name  his  two  pUaces  in  Rome,  and  his  villa  in  the  country. 
What  change  in  the  national  universities  rendered  a  Papal  university 
necessary  ?  What  is  the  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  elementary 
instruction?  In  what  three  respects  is  the  Italian  of  the  north  superior 
to  the  Italian  of  the  south  ?  Wnat  proof  has  the  country  recently  given 
of  returning  prosperitv  ?    What  is  tne  present  form  of  government  ? 

Compare  Sicily  ana  Sardinia  with  the  Italian  mainland  in  respect  of 
surface  and  civilisation.  What  products  are  characteristic  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  respectively? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


Adige,  ad'e-ye,  It.  pron.  d'de^%  a 
river  which  rises  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice  N.  fh>m 
the  months  of  the  Po. 

Adria,  Ofdre-d  (the  black  town),  a 
town  in  the  province  of  Rovigo,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Po  and  Adige.  Pop. 
10,000.    See  Remarks,  page  174. 

Adriatio  8ea  (named  after  the  town 
of  Adria),  sometimes  called  the  Gnlf 
of  Venice,  a  branch  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, separating  Italy  from  Illfria, 
Dalraatia,  and  Albania.  It  is  about 
650  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  120  miles. 

Alessan'dria  (named  after  Pope 
Alexander  III.),  a  strong  city  of  Pied- 
mont, capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Tanaro.  Near  it 
is  the  celebrated  field  of  Marengo, 
where  Napoleon  Bonaparte  defeated 
the  Austrians  in  1800.  Pop.  30,761.— 
44"  56'  N.  lat.,  8*  87'  E.  long. 

Alghe'ro  (the  peninsula),  a  seaport 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Sardinia,  province 
of  Sassari.   Pop.  8769.— 40, 83  N .  8, 17  E. 

Altamn'ra,  a  well-built  inland  town 
of  Paglia,  province  of  Bari,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines.    Pop.  17,108. 

Amal'^fl,  a  seaport  of  Campania, 
province  of  Salerno,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno.  Here  the  mariner's  compass 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Gioia 
in  1302.    Pop.  4994. 

Anoc'na  (the  place  at  the  comer), 
a  seaport  and  fortress  in  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Adriatic, 
with  a  good  harbour.  Pop.  28,567. — 
43,  37  N.  13,  36  E. 

Aos'ta,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  prov- 
ince of  Turin,  on  the  Dora  Baltea,  an 
aflSuent  of  the  Po,  with  numerous  re- 


mains of  Boman  architecture.    Pop. 
6161. 

Ap'ennines.  See  Kkkarks,  page 
174. 

A'quila,  a  town  of  Abruzzi  and 
Molise,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  name,  on  the  Pescara,  near  Moate 
Gomo     Pop.  13)613. 

Areszo,  drrefso,  the  ancient  Ar- 
retium,  a  city  of  Tuscany,  capital  ofibe 
province  of  the  same  name,  near  tbe 
Amo.  Here  Petrarch  was  bom  in 
1304.    Pop.  11316. 

Arlio,  a  river  of  Tnscany,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines,  and  foils  into 
the  Mediterranean  below  Pisa. 

As'ooli,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  on  tbe  Tronto,  which 
is  celebrated  for  the  fortuity  of  it> 
valley.    Pop.  11,199. 

As'ti,  an  ancient  city  of  Piedmont, 
province  of  Alessandria,  on  the  Tan«ro- 
Here  the  poet  Alfieri  was  bom  in  1749. 
Pop.  17,840. 

Avelli''no,  a  town  of  CampAQ{*t 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  fine  valley,  watered  by  the 
Sabato.    Pop.  16,376. 

Aver^sa,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Caserta,  in  a  fertile  plain.    Pop.  20,l8S. 

Ba'ri,  the  ancient  Barium,  b,  fortified 
seaport  on  the  Adriatic,  tbe  capital  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name.  Fop. 
68,266.— 41,8  N.  16,53  E. 

Barlet'ta,  a  seaport  of  Pnglia,  prov- 
ince of  Baii,  on  tbe  Adriatic,  with  a 
fine  cathedral  and  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  81,994.-41,  19  N.  16, 18  E. 

BasBa'no,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Vicenza,  on  the  Brenta,  with  a  great 
trade  in  raw  silk.    Pop.  77W. 

Bellu^no,  a  town  of  Venetia,  on  the 
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Piave,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  with  a  handsome  cathedral. 
Pop.  6770. 

Beneven^to  (fine  climate),  the  an- 
cient JSeneventum,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Benevento,  82  miles  N.E.  of 
Maples.  It  contains  the  celebrated 
Arch  of  Trajan  and  other  Boman  re- 
mains.   Fop.  17,406. 

Ber^gamo  (on  a  bill),  a  commercial 
city  of  Lombardy,  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  and  the  seat  of 
a  great  annual  fair.  Pop.  23,819.— 46, 
42  N.  9, 40  E. 

Biton^to,  a  town  of  Puglia,  province 
of  Bari,  near  the  Adriatic,  with  a  fine 
cathedral.  It  is  noted  for  its  wine. 
Pop.  22,726. 

Blano,  Mont.  See  Fkavos,  page 
140. 

Boroa,  a  monntain  in  the  territory 
of  Verona,  rich  in  curioos  fossil  re- 
mains. It  is  evidently  an  exhausted 
volcano. 

Bologna,  bo-lon^ya,  the  ancient  Bo- 
nonia,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
at  the  base  of  the  Apennines.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  fiunons  university,  and 
has  given  birth  to  a  great  number  of 
eminent  men.  Pop.  108,998.-44,30  M. 
11, 21  E. 

Bolse^na,  a  lake  in  Central  Italy, 
compartment  of  Rome,  surrounded  by 
finely  wooded  hills. 

Bonifacio,  bon-e-fdtsyo,  Strait  of, 
between  Corsica  and  Sardinia;  the 
narrowest  part  is  about  10  miles  wide. 

Bren'ta,  a  river  of  Venetia,  which 
rises  in  the  Tyrol,  near  Trent,  and 
fiUls  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

Bresoia,  bresh'e^,  a  city  of  Lom- 
bardy,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Brescia.  It  contains  a  mie  modem 
cathedral,  and  many  remains  of 
aaeient  grandeur.  Pop.  43,364.-46, 32 
N.  10, 13  E. 

Bxin'dlsi,  the  ancient  Brundueium, 
a  seaport  in  the  S.E.  of  Puglia,  prov- 
inee  of  Lecce,  on  the  Adriatic,  import- 
ant as  the  nearest  port  to  Alexandria 
ea  the  European  system  of  railways. 
Fto.  18,194. 

Oa^llari,  kdVyd-re,  a  city  of  Sardinia, 
cndtal  of  the  province  of  Cagliari,  on 
a  Day  of  the  same  name,  on  the  S. 
■iMrB  of  the  island.  It  has  a  univer- 
sity, a  fine  cathedral,  and  considerable 
eommerce.  Pop.  86,688.-89,  18  N.  9, 
7E. 


Oala^ria,  a  mountainous  and  fer- 
tile district  in  the  southern  part  of 
Italy.  It  has  sufiTered  severely  from 
earthquakes.    Pop.  1,257,907. 

Oaltagiro^ne,  a  town  in  Sicily,  pro- 
vince of  Catania,  built  on  two  hills 
joined  together  by  a  bridge.  Pop. 
28,119. 

Oampania,  Mm-pdn^ya,  a  compart- 
ment of  Italy,  comprising  the  provs. 
of  Avellino,  Benevento,  Caserta, 
Naples,  and  Salerno.    Pop.  2,896,679. 

Oampobaa^'so  (the  low  plain),  a 
town  of  Abruzzi  and  Molise,  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
13,345. 

Oa^pri  (goat  island),  a  picturesque 
little  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  It  was  anciently  called 
Capreoit  and  was  the  favourite  retreat 
of  the  Emperors  Augustus  and 
Tiberius. 

Oap^oa,  a  city  of  Campania,  prov- 
ince of  Caserta,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Voltumo.  Here  Hannibal  wintered 
after  the  battle  of  Cannes.  Pop. 
12,174. 

Oarra^ra,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  in  the 
province  of  Massa-Carrara,  famed  for 
its  marble.    Pop.  11,869. 

Oaaale,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  prov- 
ince of  Alessandria,  on  the  Po.  Pop. 
17,096. 

Oaaer^ta,  a  town  of  Campania,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Caserta,  with 
a  magnificent  royal  palace  and  gar- 
dens.   Pop.  17,257. 

Caatellama're,  a  city  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Naples,  on  the  site  of  tl)e 
ancient  StahioB.  Pop.  22,207.-40,  41 
N.  14,  29  E. 

Oata'nia,  an  ancient  city  and  sea- 
port of  Sicily,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Etna,  by  the  lava  of  which  it 
has  been  three  times  destroyed.  Pop. 
97,355.-37,  28  N.  15,  5  E. 

Oatanza'ro,  a  town  of  Calabria,  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  Catanzaro,  near 
the  Gulf  of  Squillace.    Pop.  20,931. 

Ca^va,  a  town  of  Campania,  prov- 
ince of  Salerno.    Pop.  6397. 

OefalU''*  (on  the  headland),  a  sea- 
port on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  province 
of  Palermo.  Pop.  10,194.— 38,  0  N.  1^ 
4E. 

Oela'no  or  Fu^cino,  the  ancient 
FucXnua,  a  lake  in  the  N.W.  of  Naples, 
province  of  Aquila,  now  drained. 

OeniB,  Mont,  mong  aeh-nef  or  aSr 


Tbe  Italians  sound  e&  as  X;,  and  c«,  et,  c^,  like  eft  in  cftild. 
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neeci^,  one  of  the  Oraian  Alps,  11,467 
ft.  high,  through  which  a  railway 
tnnnel  baa  been  formed  for  traffic 
between  France  and  Italy. 

Obieti,  IceSfte,  a  town  of  Abnusai 
and  Molitie,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  Rame  name,  on  a  ridge  of  hills  near 
thu  Pcscaro.    Pop.  12,273. 

Ohioggla,  X;e-M{^(:f,  a  strong  seaport 
in  the  provinoe  of  Venice,  on  an 
island  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  bridite  of  43 
arches.  Pop.  20,381.-45, 13  N.  12, 17 
E. 

Olroello,  Gape,  a  headland  of  8. 
Italy  on  the  Mediterranean:  the 
ancient  directum,  th^  fabled  residence 
of  the  enchantress  Circe.— 41, 18  N.  13, 
SB. 

Oivita  Veoohla,  chtfve-td  veyke-d 
(old  city),  a  strong  seaport  in  the 
province  of  Rome,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Pop.  11,640.-42,  4  M.  11,  46 
E. 

Oolon'ne,  Oape,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  province  of  Gatanzaro.— 89,  7  N. 
17, 15  E. 

Co'^mo  (in  the  hollow),  abeantifhl 
lake  in  Lombardy,  between  Milan  and 
Ghiavenna. 

Oo'mo,  a  city  at  the  S.W.  extrem- 
ity of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  sur- 
rounded by  charming  scenery ;  it  is 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Como. 
Pop.  26,560. 

Oorsioa.    See  Fbancb,  page  137. 

Cosen'za,  a  city  of  Calabria, 
capital  of  the  province  of  that  name. 
Pop.  14,522.-39, 18  N.  16, 16  E. 

Oremo'na,a  city  of  Lombardy,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Cremona,  on  the 
Po,  with  considerable  trade  and  manu- 
factures. It  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  violins.  Pop.  29,041.-46, 8  N. 
10, 1  E. 

Cnneo,  koo-nS^o,  a  city  of  Piedmont, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Stnra,  with  cloth  and 
silk  manufactures.    Pop.  12,413. 

Binba,  an  island  near  the  coast  of 
Tuscany,  the  residence  of  Napoleon  I. 
on  his  abdication  in  1814.  It  is  noted 
for  its  mines  of  iron.  (Por'to  Fer'rajo, 
the  capital  of  the  island,  has  a  pop. 
of  5779.)  Pop.  23,997.-42,  49  N.  10, 
20  E. 

EiB''te,  a  town  of  Venetia,  province 
of  Padua.    Pop.  6743. 

Et'na  (Ital.  aibello),  a  celebrated 
volcanic  mountain  in  the  N.E.of  Sicily. 
Its  height  is  10,874  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  its  circuit  at  the  base  is  nearly  90 
miles. 


Taftn'sa,  a  town  of  Emilia,  province 
of  Ravenna.    Pop.  18,998. 

Falio,  a  seaport  in  the  province  of 
Pesaro-Urbino,  on  the  Adriatic  Pop. 
6600.-43, 51  N.  13,  1  E. 

Fer'mo,  a  town  in  the  Marches, 
province  of  Ascoli,  on  the  Adriatic. 
Pop.  16,862.-43, 10  N.  18, 43  E. 

Ferra'Ta,  a  city  in  Emilia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Ferrara,  on  a  brancli 
of  the  Po.  Here  the  poet  Tasso  vas 
imprisoned  from  1579  till  1566.  Pop. 
28,814.-44, 60  N.  11,  41  E. 

Finmioino,  fe-oo-me-dktfno,  a  small 
seaport  town  of  Central  Italy,  the  port 
of  Rome,  with  which  it  is  ocmnected  by 
railway. 

Flor^enoe  (Ital.  Firexize),  a  well- 
known  city  of  Tuscany,  formerly  coi- 
tal of  the  kingdom.  The  collection  of 
paintings  and  statues  in  the  Medid  or 
Florentine  Gallery  is  one  of  the  noblest 
in  the  world.  Among  the  eminent 
men  bom  at  Florence  may  be  named 
Dante  in  1265,  and  Michael  Angelo 
in  166a  Pop.  128,089.— 43,  46  N.  11. 
15  E. 

Foggla,  fod^fd^  a  city  of  Pnglia,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  with  immense  subterranean  com 
magazines,  and  a  great  annual  fair  fi>r 
com  and  wool.    Pop.  36,862. 

Forll,  a  well-built  town  in  Emilia, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Forli.  Fop. 
16,016. 

FoBsa'^no,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  pro* 
vince  of  Cuneo.    Pop.  7272. 

Frasoa'^tl,  the  ancient  Tuaeuhm,  a 
town  in  Central  Italy,  province  o^ 
Rome,  beautifully  situated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill;  it  is  the  fashionable 
summer  resort  of  the  Romans.  Here, 
in  1788,  died  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
known  as  the  young  Pretender;  also, 
in  1817,  his  brother,  Cardinal  York, 
who  was  bishop  of  the  diocese.  To9' 
7046. 

G«eta,  ffa-a^to,  a  strongly  fortified 
seaport  of  Campania,  on  the  Gulf  of 
the  same  name,  province  of  Caserta. 
Pop.  18,385.-41, 12  N.  13, 84  E. 

G-allip'oli,  a  seaport  of  Pnglia,  pro- 
vince of  Lecce,  on  a  rocky  peninsulft 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto, 
with  a  great  trade  in  oil.  Pop.  7578.— 
40,  3  N.  17, 68  E. 

Qar'da,  a  lake  in  Venetia,  from 
which  the  river  Mincio  issues.  The 
upper  part  of  the  lake  is  in  Tyrol. 

Qen'oa,  a  maritime  province  of 
Liguria,  once  the  territory  of  a  cele- 
brated republic.  The  straggle  between 
the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians  is  the 
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lemorable  in  the  Italian  annala 
Biiddle  Ages.  Pop.  760,809. 
''oa  (Ital.  Gen^'ova),  a  strong  city 
ftport,  capital  of  the  above  prov- 
leautifully  situated  on  the  bay 
same  name.  Its  manufactures 
mmerce,  though  much  less  than 
ly,  are  still  great,  and  are  now 
ifaig.  Here  Columbus,  the  dis- 
r  of  America,  was  bom  about 
Pop.  138,081.^14,  24  N.  8,  62 

;eit^tl,  the  ancient  Agrigentum, 

m  the  S. W.  coast  of  Sicily,  capi- 

a  province  of  the  same  name. 

>,S80. 

so,  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 

1,4  miles  N.W.  of  Malta,  belong- 

Oreat  Britain.    Fop.  reckoned 
[alta. 

saeVo,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  capi- 
±e  province  of  the  same  name. 
L61. 

la,  iyke-d,  an  island  off  the 
>f  Naples,  with  hot  springs ;  it 
d  severely  from  an  earthquake 
r  1888,  when  2460  lives  were  lost. 
8  N.  13, 60  E. 

36,  leteh'&j  a  handsome  town  of 
,  capital  of  the  province  of  Lecce, 
ich  district,  with  considerable 

Pop.  21,742. 

"homiltal.  Iiivor'no),  a  city  and 
t  in  Tuscany,  capital  of  the  prov- 

the  same  name ;  it  has  an  ex- 
)  trade,  both  general  and  transit. 
,781.— 48,  32  N.  10, 17  E. 
'oa,  Cape,  the  S.E.  extremity 
r^— 39,  48  N.  18,  22  E. 
arl  Islands,  a  volcanic  group 
N.  of  Sicily.    The  most  remark- 
re  Lipari  and   Stromboli;   the 
0  in  the  latter  is  in  a  state  of 
lal  activity.    Pop.  12,000. 
U,  a  town  of  Lom bardy,  province 
an,  on  the  Adda.    Here  in  1796 
Mm  gained  one  of  his  earliest  and 
It  victories.    Pop.  18,689. 
a^to,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
a,  on  the  Adriatic.    Its  Santa 
ir  holy  house,  believed  to  have 
le  dwelling  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
ng  been   annually  visited   by 
nds  of  pilgrims.    Pop.  8100. 
oa,  look^hd,  a  maritime  province 
cany,  formerly  an  independent 
It  has  been  long  distinguished 
silk  manufactures,  and  its  oil  is 
ed    the    best   in    Italy.     Pop. 

• 

'oa,  the  capital  of  the  above 
ee,  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile 
watered  by  the  Serchio,  and  sur- 


rounded by  mountains.    Pop.  21,286. — 
43,  61  N.  10,  81  E. 

liUga^no  (the  lake  or  hollow),  a 
beautiful  lake  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  be- 
tween Lakes  Mag^iore  and  Como.  The 
upper  part  of  the  lake  is  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Ticino. 

Maoerata,  nuUtehd-rdftd,  a  town  in 
the  Marches,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
university.    Pop.  10,063. 

Magen'ta,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Milan,  on  the  Tessino,  on  the  road 
f^om  Novara  to  Milan,  where  the 
Austrians  were  signally  defeated  by 
the  French  in  June  1859.    Pop.  6011. 

Maggiore,  madrj</rii,  or  I«ake  of 
Ijooamo,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  and  traversed  by  the  Ticino. 
Its  Borromean  Islands  are  remarkable 
for  their  picturesque  scenery.  The 
upper  part  of  the  lake  is  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Ticino. 

Mal'^ta,  the  andent  Melita,  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  68  miles  S.  ftom 
Sicily,  belonging  to  Great  Britai  n  .  I  ts 
area  is  98  square  miles.  Though 
naturally  sterile,  it  has  been  made 
comparatively  fertile  by  diligent  culti- 
vation. It  was  long  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jenisalem. 
Pop.  1^,782.  8m  British  Emfibb, 
page  32. 

Manfiredo'nia,  a  gul  f  of  the  Adriatic, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  province  of 
Foggia. 

Manfiredo'nia,  a  well-built  town 
and  seaport  on  the  gulf.  Pop.  7674. — 
41,  38  N.  16, 66  E. 

Man'tua,  a  city  of  Lombardy,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
formerly  a  republic.  It  is  situated  on 
an  island  formed  by  the  Mincio,  and  is 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe.  Virgil  was  bom  here  in  the 
year  70  B.C.  Pop.  28,048.-46, 9  N.  10, 
48  E. 

Marsala,  the  ancient  Lilyb(eum,  a 
seaport  in  the  province  of  Trapani, 
Sicily,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
island,  noted  for  its  wines.  Pop.  19,732. 
-87, 49  N.  12,  21  E. 

Mas'^sa,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Massa  and  Carrara.    Pop.  4786. 

Mate'^ra,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Potenza,  on  the  Gravina.    Pop.  14,812. 

Me8Bl''na,  a  strong  seaport  in  the 
N.E.  of  Sicily,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Messina,  situated  on  the  straits  of 
the  same  name,  with  a  fine  harbour. 
Pop.  76,982.-38, 11  N.  16, 34  E. 

Mil^an  (Ital.  Mlla^no),  a  noble  city 
of  Lombardy,  capital  of  t\ie  ^ncoVvcv^ 
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of  MUui,  dtaated  in  a  beanUM  plain 
between  the  Adda  and  the  Tioino.  It 
has  a  noble  cathedral  of  white  marble. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  Milan  was  the 
capital  of  a  republic,  and  afterwards  of 
a  duchf.  It  is  now  the  centre  and 
chief  emporium  of  the  silk  trade  of 
Lombardy.  Pop.  296,000.-45,  28  N.  9, 
11  E. 

Mod^ena  (the  fortified  place),  the 
ancient  Mutina,  a  handsome  city, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Panaro  and  Secchia. 
Pop.  81,063.-44,  88  N.  10, 66  E. 

Modloa,  a  town  in  the  8.  of  Sicily, 
province  of  Ssrracnse,  with  some  carious 
caves  in  its  vicinity.    Pop.  87,919. 

Mond</yl,  a  strong  town  in  Pied- 
moDt,  province  of  Guneo,  on  the 
Ellero,  with  considerable  mano&ctares. 
Pop.  11,968. 

Monop^oli,  a  fortified  town  of  Fuglla, 
province  of  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  with 
considerable  trade  in  oil  and  wine. 
Pop.  19,993. 

Mon^'za,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  near 
Milan.  The  celebrated  iron  crown  of 
Lombardy  was  kept  in  its  cathedral. 
Pop.  17,077. 

Nappies  (Ttal.  Nap'oli,  new  city},  the 
Inrgest  city  in  Italy,  capital  oi  the 
province  of  the  same  name.  Its  situa- 
tion is  delightful;  rising  like  an  am- 
phitheatre, it  forms,  with  its  verdant 
Khores  and  magnificent  bay,  a  scene  of 
almost  unrivalled  beauty.  Previous 
to  1860,  Naples  was  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Pop. 
468,172.-40, 61  N.  14, 16  E. 

Nova'ra,  a  strongly  fortified  town 
of  Piedmont,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Novara.  Here,  in  March  1849, 
the  Austrians,  under  Radetzky,  sig- 
nally defeated  the  Sardinians  under 
King  Charles  Albert,  who  imme- 
diately resigned  the  crown  in  flavour 
of  his  son  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  Pop. 
16,232. 

Orvle'to  (old  city),  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Perugia,  on  a  hill  overlook- 
ing the  Paglia.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral. 
Pop.  7423. 

Otran^to  (a  place  almost  surrounded 
by  water),  a  seaport  of  Puglia,  in  the 
province  of  Lecce,  on  the  straits  of 
Otranto,  with  a  celebrated  castle. 
Pop.  2092. 

Fad'na  (JtoZ.  Fadova),  a  city  of 
Venetia,  the  principal  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name ;  it  is  the  seat 
of  an  ancient  university.  Here  the 
historian  Livy  was  born  in  the  year 


OdBJO.    Pop.  47,8Mv--4fi,  H  K.  11. 1» 
E. 

Palarlno  (the  ^aeions  harbour), 
the  andent  Auormus,  a  noble  seaport 
of  Sicily,  the  capital  of  the  province  at 
the  same  name,  Deautifldly  Bitoatedon 
the  N.  coast  It  has  several  fiae 
squares  adorned  with  fonntiUas  and 
statnes;  the  terrace  of  the  Marino  b a 
splendid  promenade  fiilly  a  mile  la 
length.  Pop.  S06^71S^-^  8  N.  18,» 
E. 

Par'lmA,  the  chief  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Parma,  beautifblly  sitnated  on 
a  small  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
44,492.-44,  48  N.  10,  90  E. 

Fartenioo,  par-ten'o-ko,  or  Parti« 
nloo,  tfcrr-M'tM-io,  a  city  in  Sicily,  14 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Palermo.    Pop.  21,000. 

Favl^a,  on  the  Tieino,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name ;  it  is  the 
seat  of  a  university.  Here  Francis  L 
of  France  was  defeated  and  takan 
prisoner  by  the  generals  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  Y.  in  1626.  Pop.  29,886- 
—46, 11  N.  9, 9  E. 

Pemgi*,  pO^rooyd  (the  town  in  the 
marsh),  a  walled  town,  capital  of  the 

Province  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
'iber;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  nniversl^' 
Pop.  17,396.-48, 6  N.  12, 28  E. 

Fenigia,  I«ake  of,  in  the  district  of 
the  same  name,  the  XocM  Tkraamena 
oftheBomans. 

Fea'aro,  a  well-bnilt  town  in  the 
Marches,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Pesaro  and  UrUno,  on  the  Adriatic,  >t 
the  mouth  of  the  Foglla.    Pop.  10,99& 

Fiaoenza,  p6-drehem*Bd  (the  pleassnt 
place),  the  andent  Plaeentia,  the  prind- 
pal  town  in  the  province  of  Piaeentf* 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Trebbiaand 
thePo.    Pop.  84,926. 

Fia'Ve,  a  river  of  Yenetia,  Minf 
into  the  Oulf  of  Yenice. 

Finerolo,  a  manufacturing  tows  io 
Piedmont,  province  of  Turin,  near  the 
foot  of  the  Alps;  it  is  the  chief  town 
in  the  Waldensian  valley.    Pop.  ll,88i 

Fiaa,  peefzdt  a  city  of  Tuscany,  (oir- 
merly  the  capital  of  a  republic,  situated 
on  the  Amo,  and  noted  fbr  its  salubrity. 
It  is  the  chief  town  in  the  province  of 
Pisa,  and  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  uni- 
versity; its  cathedral,  baptistry,  and 
leaning  tower  have  long  been  famous. 
The  astronomer  Galileo  was  bom  here 
in  1664.    Pop.  26^7.-48, 48  N.  10, 24  E. 

Fistoja,  pi»-U>*ydt  a  handsome  city 
of  Tuscany,  province  of  Florence,  on  s 
tributary  of  the  Amo.    Pop.  12,204. 

Fo,  the  largest  river  of  Italy ;  after 
a  coarse  of  about  460  miles,  iiwlnding 
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its  windings,  it  enters  the  Adriatic  by 
several  mouths.    See  Remarks,  p.  174. 

Folloas'tro,  Qnlf  of,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Naples. 

Fon'^tixie  Marshes,  a  large  marshy 
tract  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
province  of  Rome,  eztendiug  24  miles 
along  the  coast.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  road  firom  Rome  to  Naples. 

For^tioi,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Herculaneum.  Pop. 
with  Resina,  9777. 

Porto  Maorizio,  por^to  mow-rit'ze-o, 
a  seaport  town,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
Fop.  6207. 

Foten'za  (the  powerful),  a  fortified 
town  of  Basilicata,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Potenza.    Pop.  16,966. 

Pra'to  (meadow),  a  walled  town  of 
Tuscany,  province  of  Florence,  with  a 
fine  old  cathedral.    Pop.  13,410. 

Pro'oida,  a  small  island  between 
Isehia  and  the  coast  of  Naples.  Pop. 
lSvfi62. 

Baven^na,  the  chief  town  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
Adriatic  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Western  Empire  in  the  Gtb  century. 
Here  the  poet  Dante  died  in  1821. 
Pop.  12,100.-44,  26  N.  12, 12  £. 

Beg^o,  red^jOf  a  walled  town  in 
Emilia,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Reggio  of  Emilia.  Here  the  poet 
Ariosto  was  bom  in  1474 ;  the  painter 
Cwreggio  in  1494;  and  the  naturalist 
Spallanzani  in  1729.    Pop.  18,634 

Beggio,  an  ancient  town  and  sea- 
port of  Calabria,  capital  of  the  province 
of  ReggU)  of  Calabria,  on  the  Strait  of 
Messina,  in  a  very  fertile  district. 
Pop.  23,812.~S8,  6  N.  15,  40  E. 

Rie'tii,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Perugia,  on  an  elevated  plsin  near  the 
YeUno.    Pop.  11,478. 

Bl^xnini,  the  ancient  ilrtm'tnum,  a 
seaport  in  the  province  of  Forli,  on 
tbe  Adriatic.    Pop.  10,888.-44,  4  N. 

ll;ME. 

Borne,  the  capital  of  Italy.  Pop. 
178,010.    See  Rbmabks,  page  176. 

Bo'sa,  Mon'^te,  a  mountain  on  the 
eonfines  of  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
Height.  16,206  feet  above  the  sea. 

BoTl^go,  a  town  of  Yenetia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
near  the  Adige.    Pop.  7452. 

flaler^no,  a  city  of  Campania, 
e^ltal  of  the  province  of  Salerno,  on 
a  golf  of  the  same  name,  the  seat  of 
a  university.     Pop.  22,226. 

Baltizzo,  sdrloot^eo,  a  town  of  Pied- 


mont, province  of  Cuneo,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Po. 
Pop.  9796. 

Ban  Mariano,  one  of  tlie  smallest 
and  most  ancient  states  in  Europe.  It 
is  a  republic,  dating  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by 
the  territories  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
It  is  situated  in  lat  48*'68'  N^  long.  12° 
2V  W  £.,  and  has  an  area  of  about  24 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
7816,  mainly  occupied  in  agriculture 
and  silk  industry.  The  government 
of  the  republic  is  vested  in  a  senate  of 
60  members,  elected  for  life  from  all 
ranks  of  the  people.  The  chief  town 
is  also  called  San  Marino^  and  has  a 
population  of  about  1000. 

Sardln^ia,  a  large  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  S.  of  Corsica.  It  has  a 
very  diversified  surface ;  and  although 
its  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  a  good 
deal  has  been  done  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  island  of  late  years,  culti- 
vation is  still  in  a  backward  state. 
Area,  9547  square  miles.    Pop.  682.002. 

Bassa^ri,  a  city  in  the  N.w.  of 
Sardinia,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  with  a  seaport  called 
Porto  Torres.    Pop.  81,596. 

Savo^na,  a  seaport  in  the  province 
of  Genoa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Pop, 
19,120.-44, 18  N.  8,  27  E. 

Sio'^ily,  the  largest  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  separated  from  Italy 
by  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Its  ex- 
treme length  is  180  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  120;  area  lOySOO 
square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  but 
the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  climate  de- 
lightful. Its  vegetable  productions 
embrace  many  tropical  as  well  as 
European  plants,  and  it  was  anciently 
regarded  as  the  gn^tnary  of  Italy. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
the  wines  of  Marsala,  sulphur,  fruits, 
and  olive-oil.    Pop.  2,928,841. 

Sienna,  a  beautiful  city  in  Tuscany, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  university. 
Here  the  Italian  language  is  spoken  in 
great  purity.    Pop.  22,450. 

Solferi'no,  a  village  in  Lombardy, 
province  of  Mantua,  to  the  south  of 
the  lake  of  Garda.  Here  the  French 
under  Napoleon  III.  defeated  the 
Austrians  under  Francis-Joseph  I.  in 
June  1859.    Pop.  574. 

Son'drio,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  the  same  name. 

Sorren'^to,  a  town  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  Here  the  poet  Tasso  was 
born  in  1544.    Pop.  5502. 
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Spartiven'to,  Cape,  the  most 
southerly  point  of  Italy.— 87, 66  N.  16, 
8E. 

Spezia,  aptVte-a,  a  seaport  in  the 
province  of  Genoa,  the  chief  naval 
arsenal  of  Italy.    Pop.  19364. 

Spole^to,  a  town  in  Umbiia,  proy- 
ince  of  Pemgia,  with  a  stnpendous 
aiiueduct  carried  oyer  a  deep  rayine 
by  10  arches.    Pop.  7696. 

Bquillaoe,  akwtel-lA^UM,  a  gnlf  in 
the  8.  of  Naples. 

Byr^aouse,  a  city  of  Sicily,  with 
extensive  remains  of  the  celebrated 
ancient  capital  of  that  name.  Pop. 
19,286.-87,  8  N.  16, 17  E. 

Tagliamento,  tdl-ydrtnenfto,  a  river 
of  Venetia,  which  rises  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  falls  into  the  Adriatic. 

Tana'^ro,  a  river  of  Piedmont, 
which  passes  AJessandria,  and  Joins 
the  Po. 

Ta^'ranto,  Golf  of,  a  spacious  bay, 
formed  by  the  S.W.  and  S.E.  extremi- 
ties of  Italy. 

Ta'^ranto,  the  ancient  Tarentum,  a 
seaport  on  a  small  island  in  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name.    Pop.  22,741. 

Tera'^mo  (between  the  rivers),  a 
town  in  Abruzzi  and  Molise,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
9635. 

Ter'ni,  the  Interamna  of  the  an- 
cients, a  town  in  the  province  of 
Perugia,  on  the  Nera.  Here  the  his- 
torian Tacitus  was  bom  in  the  year 
54  B.C.  There  are  celebrated  water- 
falls a  mile  below  the  town,  at  the 
influx  of  the  Velino  into  the  Nera. 
Pop.  12,419. 

Terraci'na,  a  seaport  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Rome,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Pop.  7376. 

Tiber  (Ttal.  Teve're),  the  classical 
river  on  which  Rome  stands,  rises  in 
the  Apennines,  flows  south  and  south- 
west, and  falls  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Tici'iio,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Mount  St  Gothard,  flows  through 
Lake  Maggiore,  and  falls  into  the  Po 
below  Pavia. 

Tiv'oli,  the  ancient  Tihur,  a  town  to 
the  east  of  Rome,  delightfully  situated 
on  the  Teverone.    Pop.  8105. 

Tor're  del  Gre'oo,  a  town  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  lava  and 
earthquakes.    Pop.  21,588. 

Tra'ni,  a  seaport  of  Puglia,  province 
of  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  21,173. 
—41, 17  N.  16,  26  E. 

Trapa'ni,  the  ancient  Dr^dnum^  a 


seaport  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  Cftpi« 
tal  of  the  province  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  81,748. 

Trevl^BO,  a  town  of  Yenetta,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  oa 
the  Sile,  with  considerable  trade.  Fop. 
18,801. 

Ta^rin  {Ital.  Torino),  a  dty  in  Pied- 
mont, formerly  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, situated  on  the  Po.  Its  streets 
and  squares  are  spacious  and  elegant, 
and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  distinguished 
university.  Pop.  226,807.— 45,  4  N.7, 
48  E. 

XJdine,  w/de-tUL,  a  eity  of  Venetia, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  23,254. 

XJrbino,  oor^^no,  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Pesaro  and  Urbino.  Here 
the  painter  Kaphael  was  bom  in  1483. 
Pop.  5168. 

Yalet'ta,  the  capital  of  Malta.  Fop. 
60,000.— 85,54  N.  14,80  £.  SeeBurrm 
Ekpibb,  page  82. 

YaltelUne'',  a  district  of  Lombardy, 
consisting  of  a  long  valley  traversed 
by  the  Adda. 

Yelle'^trl,  a  walled  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Kome,  near  the  Pontine 
Marshes.    Pop.  14,800. 

Yenloe  (Jtoj.  Yene'zia),  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  sita- 
ated  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  is  bidltou 
a  number  of  isles  separated  by  canals, 
and  is  now  connected  witii  Uie  main- 
land by  a  railway.  This  magnificent 
city  presents  at  a  distance  the  singn- 
lar  appearance  of  domes  and  spires, 
churches  and  palaces,  floating  on  the 
waves.  Pop.  129,276.-45, 26  N.  12, 20  E. 

YenCsa,  the  ancient  Fentwia,  a  tovn 
of  Basilicata,  province  of  Potenct* 
Horace  was  bom  here  about  67  B.C. 
Pop.  7222. 

Veroelli,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  prov- 
ince of  Novara,  on  the  Sesia,  with  a 
fine  cathedral.    Pop.  20,165. 

Vero'na,  a  city  in  Venetia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Adige.  Here 
is  a  fine  amphitheatre,  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  Roman  architecture  which 
now  exists.  P.  60,76a— 45, 26  N.  11, 1 E- 

Vesu'vluB,  a  volcanic  mountain, 
about  8  miles  S.E.  from  the  city  of 
Naples.  In  its  first  great  eruption  on 
record  fA.D.  79),  which  was  accom- 
panied by  an  earthquake,  the  cities  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  buried 
beneath  lava  and  ashes.  Excavations 
made  during  the  last  and  present 
centuries,  by  uncovering  these  ancient 
cities,  have  fUmisbed  the  world  with 
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many  etirioiui  and  intereBting  relics  of 
classic  times.  The  eruptions  of  August 
1834  and  April  1872  were  the  most  de- 
Btmctire  of  modem  date;  that  of  1867- 
68  was  of  more  than  usual  magnitude. 
The  mountain  is  4166  feet  high,  and  in 
1880  a  railway  was  constructed  to  carry 
passengers  to  the  top. 

Viaregglo,  ve-d-red'jo,  a  seaport  of 
Tuscany,  in  the  province  of  Lucca, 
witii  a  flourishing  trade.    Pop.  9988. 

'Vloen^'za,  a  city  of  Venetia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  It 
contains  many  fine  specimens  of  the 
architectural  skill  of  Falladio.  Pop. 
94,881.— 46, 82  N.  11, 88  E. 

'VlUafran''oa,  a  town  in  Venetia, 


province  of  Verona,  where  in  1859  r 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  Frencn  and  the  Anstrians.  P.  4766. 

Vi^BO,  Monte,  one  of  the  Gottian 
Alps  in  Piedmont,  12,696  feet  high. 

Viterlx),  a  city  in  the  province  of 
Borne.    Pop.  16,826. 

Volter^ra,  the  ancient  VolattrrcBi 
a  town  of  Tuscany,  province  of  Pisa, 
with  vast  remains  of  Etruscan  archi- 
tecture.   Pop.  6796. 

Volttimo,  voJrioor'no,  a  river  of 
Naples,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines, 
ana  fitlls  into  the  Oulf  of  Gaeta.  On 
its  banks,  in  October  1860,  the  Italians, 
under  Garibaldi,  defeated  the  army  of 
the  King  of  Naples. 
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Is  botmded  N.  by  Austria,  Servia,  and  the  Danube ;  W.  by 
Dabnatia  and  the  Adriatic ;  S.  by  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Straits  of  Constan- 
tinople; £.  by  the  Black  Sea.  Including  Dependencies  as 
well  as  Immediate  Possessions,  it  contains  about  130,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  8,630,000. 

Immediate  Possessions : — 

Constantinople,  consisting  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Oonstaniinople, 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Adrianople,  sonthem  halt  of  ancient  Thrace ;  chief  towns,  Adrianople, 
Gallipoli. 

Eaatem  Konmelia,  northern  half  of  ancient  Thrace;  chief  town, 
Fhilippopolis. 

Salonika,  or  Western  Ronmelia,  the  ancient  Macedonia ;  chief  towns, 
Saloni^,  Monasttr  or  Bitolia. 

*  Prisrend  and  IScntari,  with  chief  towns  of  the  same  name. 

*  Janina,  with  chief  town  of  the  same  name,  the  ancient  Epirns. 

Dependencies  ;— 

Balgaria,  tribntar^  principality;  capital,  Sophia. 
Bosnia,  Herzegovma,  and  Novi-Bazar,  in  the  occupation  of  Austria ; 
capital,  Bosna-Serai  or  Serajevo. 

Islands. — Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothraki,  Thasos,  Crete. 
Oulfs. — Salonica,   Cassandra,    Monte    Santo,  Contessa   or 
Orphano,  Saros. 

Seas  and  Straits.—The  Black  Sea,  the  Archipelago,  the 

*  These  two  divisions  constitute  Albania.  All  these  divisions  are  called  by 
the  Turks  vilayets,  i.e.,  governments,  becaase  at  the  head  of  each  is  a  lieu- 
te&ant-govemor.  Vilayets  are  sabdivided  into  acmdjaltSf  and  these  again  into 
hemu,  the  smidlsst  administrative  sabdivision. 
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Sea  of  Marmora;  the  Dardanelles  or  HeUespont;  the  Bos- 
porus, or  Straits  of  Constantinople. 

Capes. — Cassandra,  Deprano,  Monte  Santo. 

Moantains. — The  Balkan,  Despoto-Dagh,  Pindus,  Olj^mpus, 
Athos. 

Lakes. — Ochrida,  Janina,  and  part  of  Scntari. 

Elvers.— Drin,  Maritza,  Struma,  Yardar,  Kara-So. 

REMARKS. 

The  present  reduced  dimensions  of  European  Turkey  date  from 
the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878.  By  that  instrument,  Boumania,  Senria, 
and  Montene^o  were  declared  independent  of  the  Sultan,  as  the 
sovereign  of  Turkey  is  called.  Bulgaria  was  made  a  tributary 
principality,  all  its  fortresses  being  destroyed,  and  the  right  of 
erecting  new  ones  withheld,  the  prince  to  be  chosen  by  a  constituent 
assembly,  with  approval  of  the  Sultan  and  assent  of  the  Great 
Powers,  from  one  of  the  minor  dynastic  houses  of  Europe ;  and 
Eastern  Roumelia,  while  remaining  under  the  direct  political  and 
military  authority  of  the  Sultan,  was  placed,  for  legislative  and 
administrative  purposes,  under  a  Christian  governor,  to  be  ap- 
pointed, for  a  term  of  five  years,  by  the  Sultan,  with  assent  of  the 
Great  Powers,  and  to  be  assisted  by  a  single  chamber. 

The  best  defined  chain  is  the  Balkan,  often  called  by  its  ancient 
name  HccmiiSy  which,  running  east  and  west,  separates  Bulgaria 
from  Roumelia.  From  the  Balkan  runs  southward,  through  the 
centre  of  the  Grecian  peninsula,  a  r^^nge  identified  with  the  ancient 
Pindus,  and  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Archipelago 
from  those  which  flow  into  the  Adriatic.  Tchar-Dach,  the  moun- 
tain-knot at  which  this  range  leaves  the  Balkan,  is  the  head  of 
drainage  to  this  quarter  of  Europe ;  for  from  it  the  waters  flow 
to  the  Archipelago  by  the  Vardar,  to  the  Adriatic  by  the  Drin, 
and  to  the  Danube  by  the  Morava.  None  of  the  rivers  are  of 
much  use  for  navigation.  East  of  Pindus,  another  range,  Despoto- 
Dagli,  runs  southward  from  the  Balkan  to  the  Archipelago,  forming 
the  watershed  between  the  rivers  Maritza  and  Eara-Su  ;  and,  west 
of  Pindus,  continuations  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  crossing  the  Dal- 
matian frontier,  overspread  Albania,  in  wnich  are  considerable 
lakes  draining  into  the  Adriatic.  Only  one-half  of  Lake  Scutari 
belongs  to  Turkey,  the  other  half  being  Montenegrin.  On  the 
whole,  European  Turkey  is  a  mountainous  country,  with  grand 
scenery  and  valleys  of  equal  beauty  and  fertility.  In  respect  of 
height,  the  mountains  rauK  with  the  Apennines ;  witness 

Feet 

Tchar-Dagh,  meeting-point  of  Pindus  with  the  Balkan,  9700. 

Olvmpus,  in  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Salonica,      .  .         9764. 

Rilo,  meeting-point  of  Despoto-Dagh  with  the  Balkan,    9842. 
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A  characteristic  product  of  the  mountains  is  valonia,  i.e.,  acorn- 
cups,  invaluable  in  the  process  of  tanning.  Wide  valleys,  level 
enough  to  be  called  plains,  occur  on  botn  sides  of  the  Balkan, 
where  that  chain  sepai-ates  Bulgaria  from  Roumelia.  Those  of 
Bulgaria  afford  excellent  pasturage ;  those  of  Roumelia  are  more 
favourable  to  fruit.  So  abundant  everywhere  is  fruit,  that  the 
native  spirit  called  raid  is  distilled  from  plums.  Tobacco  is  a  very 
wide-spread  crop,  and  one  of  the  most  profitable.  In  the  basin  of 
the  Maritza,  roses  are  grown  for  the  extraction  of  otto.  All  sorts 
of  grain  are  grown,  from  barley  and  the  like  on  the  higher  grounds 
to  maize  and  rice  lower  down.  The  climate  is  simimr  to  that  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  except  that,  latitude  for  latitude,  the  extremes  of 
temperature  at  opposite  seasons  of  the  year  are  greater  in  Turkey 
than  in  these  countries ;  which  is  due  to  Turkey's  being  less  of  a 

Eeninsula,  and  to  its  lying  nearer  the  great  continental  mass  formed 
y  Russia  and  Asia.  The  exports  consist  of  miscellaneous  agricul- 
tural produce,  and  the  imports  of  manufactured  articles.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  home-spinning  and  home-weaving  throughout  the 
country  ;  but  the  few  factories  that  exist  are  confined  to  tne  largest 
towns.  The  manufacture  of  leather  is  perhaps  the  most  widely- 
spread. 

The  ruling  race,  the  Osmanli  Turks,  all  Mohammedans,  form 
half  of  the  population  only  in  the  capital  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts. They  are  employed  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  classes 
into  which  Turkish  officials  are  divided,  as  men  of  the  law, 
i,e,,  of  the  Koran,  discharging  ecclesiastical  or  judicial  functions  ; 
men  of  the  pen,  engaged  in  the  administration  generally ;  and 
men  of  the  sword,  belonging  to  the  army  or  navy.  They  also 
ply  handicrafts  and  keep  shop  in  towns ;  but  they  are  found  as 
tiUers  of  the  ground  only  in  a  few  districts  west  and  north  of  Con- 
stantinople. Most  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  is  carried 
on  by  Greeks,  who  abound  from  Janina  across  the  peninsula  to  Salo- 
nika, and  thence  along  the  whole  seaboard.  They  are  especially 
numerous  in  the  seaports,  as  they  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  seafaring 
population.  Armenian  traders  are  influential ;  but  they  are  found 
only  in  the  larger  towns.  The  Bulgarians  are  said  to  be  of  Finnish 
extraction,  but  they  speak  a  Sclavonic  dialect,  intermediate  between 
Servian  and  Russian ;  and  they  have  the  Sclavonic  predilection  for 
pasturage  and  agriculture.  They  are  distinguished  above  the  other 
races  for  honesty,  temperance,  and  industry  ;  and  their  country  is 
comparatively  well  cultivated.  They  prevail  not  only  in  Bulgaria, 
but  also  in  Eastern  Roumelia,  which  some  would  therefore  des^ate 
Sonthem  Bulgaria.  Servians,  an  undoubted  Sclavonic  race,  prevail 
in  the  districts  occupied  by  Austria.  Finally,  Arnauts,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  Turks,  Skypetars,  i.e.^  Mountaineers,  as  they  are 
called  by  themselves,  descendants  of  the  primitive  inhabitants, 
prevail  in  Albania.  Each  of  these  races  has  a  lan^age  of  its  own ; 
and  the  traditional  religion  of  them  all,  exceptmg  the  Osmanli 
Turks,  is  Christianity  according  to  the  eastern  rite.    A.  i^\^  \^^^^ 
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become  Roman  Catholics ;  and  under  the  Turkish  yoke,  so  many 
apostatized,  that  the  Osmanli  Turks  are  not  thought  to  constitute 
now  a  majority  even  of  the  Mohammedans  in  European  Turkey. 

The  Christian  races  are  incapable  of  uniting  through  mutual 
jealousy,  amounting  to  antipathy.  And  that  is  the  reason  why 
their  emancipation  from  the  Turosh  yoke  was  so  late  in  beginning, 
and  still  remains  incomplete ;  also  why  the  emancipated  popula- 
tions are  formed  into  a  number  of  minor  stiCtes,  rather  than  into  a 
single  great  one.  Aware  that  what  stirred  the  subject  Christians 
to  assert  themselves  was  not  added  oppression  on  tne  part  of  the 
Sultan's  government,  but  sympathy  with  the  progress  of  libe»ty 
and  of  material  prosperity  throughout  Europe,  the  Great  Powers 
have  urged  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  the  Sultan's  government  is 
called,  to  adopt  European  methods.  The  advice,  highly  ques- 
tionable to  an  earnest  Mohammedan,  because  whatever  is  not 
in  the  Koran  is  scarcely  lawful  for  him,  has  been  more  effec- 
tual in  the  army  and  navy  dejtartments  than  in  any  otiier.  Con- 
stitutions have  been  granted,  the  last  one  in  1876,  according  to 
which  Turkey  possesses  a  parliament  of  two  chambers ;  but  this 
])arliament  is  rarely  in  session,  and  its  resolutions  are  not  respected. 
Schools  of  all  grades,  including  technical  and  normal  schools,  up 
to  a  university  on  the  German  model,  called  "Seat  of  the 
Sciences, "  which  was  opened  at  Constantinople  in  1870,  have  been 
thoroughly  organized — on  paper.  Three  railways  have  been  made, 
one  from  Constantinople  to  Adrianople,  one  from  Salonika  to  Uskup, 
a  town  far  up  the  Vardar,  and  one  in  Bulgaria,  between  Varna  on 
the  coast  and  Rustchuk  on  the  Danube ;  but  these  railways  are 
unconnected.  Bankruptcy  also  threatens ;  the  foreign  creditor 
receives  no  interest,  and  there  is  a  forced  circulation  of  paper  money. 
In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  government  officials  are  neither  sufficiently 
nor  regularly  paid  ;  and  the  consec[uence  is  corruption  and  extor- 
tion on  their  part,  which  creates  discontent  among  the  people,  no 
matter  what  their  race  or  their  religion. 

The  island  of  Crete  is  a  province  of  itself.  Mountains  traverse 
its  length,  culminating  towards  the  eastern  end  in  the  ancient  Ida, 
now  Psiloriti,  7670  feet  high.  In  the  centre  of  the  range  live  the 
Sphakiotes,  famed  as  having  never  submitted  to  the  Turks.  The 
southern  coast  is  rocky,  the  northern  highly  fertile.  The  popula- 
tion is  chiefly  of  the  Greek  race,  yet  about  one-third  of  them  are 
Mohammedans.  The  other  European  islands,  along  with  some 
belonging  to  Asia  Minor,  form  a  province  which  is  administered 
from  Gallipoli,  the  great  naval  station  on  the  Dardanelles. 

The  only  very  large  town  in  Turkey  is  the  capital,  Constanti- 
nople, the  site  of  which,  as  it  is  naturally  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  so  it  is,  commercially  and  strategically,  one  of  the 
most  commanding  in  the  world.  It  occupies  a  triangular  peninsula 
connected  with  the  mainland  only  on  the  west ;  and  the  inlet 
called  Golden  Horn,  on  its  northern  shore,  forms  a  harbour  with 
miles  of  quay  accommodation  for  the  largest  ships.     Domes  and 
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minarets,  with  cypresses  in  between,  rise  from  out  the  city,  which 
is  spread  over  a  series  of  gentle  hills.  The  most  notable  building 
is  the  mosque  of  St  Sophia,  with  twenty  domes,  once  a  cathednd 
church.  The  old  triumphal  arch,  called  Sublime  Porte,  by  which 
name  the  Sultan's  government  is  still  designated,  because  under 
that  arch  he  used  to  dispense  justice,  was  destroyed  by  fire  along 
with  the  old  Seraglio  or  palace,  to  which  it  belonged.  Constanti- 
nople does  not  improve  on  inspection;  most  of  its  streets  are  but 
filthy  lanes.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Golden  Horn  lies  Pera, 
the  European  quarter ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosporus, 
Scutari,  a  residential  suburb,  which,  though  situated  in  Asia,  is 
under  the  same  administration  with  Constantinople. 

EXEBGISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Turkey  in  Europe  ?  What  is  its  extent 
in  square  miles?  What  is  its  population?  Name  the  provinces. 
Name  the  dependencies.  Which  provinces  correspond  respectively  to 
the  northern  and  southern  halves  of  ancient  Thrace  ?  Which  provinces 
correspond  respectively  to  ancient  Macedonia  and  Epims?  Which  two 
of  them  constitute  Albania?  Where  are  Philippopolis,  Constantinople, 
Qallipoli,  Salonika,  Prisrend,  Janina,  Monastir,  Sophia,  and  Serajevo  ? 

Where  are  the  Dardanelles,  the  Balkan,  the  Straits  of  Constantinople, 
Olympus,  Gulf  of  Monte  Santo,  the  Yardar,  Lemnos,  the  Gulf  of  Cas- 
sandra, the  Maritza,  the  Struma,  the  Kara-Su,  and  the  lakes  Janina, 
Ochrida? 

What  three  countries  once  belonging  to  Turkey  were  declared  inde- 
pendent bv  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878?  On  what  terms  was  Bulgaria 
made  a  tributary  principality  ?  How  far  is  Eastern  Roumelia  under  the 
Saltan,  how  far  not? 

What  portion  of  European  Turkejr  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  it  by 
the  Balkan?  Between  what  rivers  is  Pindns  the  watershed ?  Where 
is  the  chief  head  of  drainage?  What  rivers  flow  from  it,  in  what 
directions?  Between  what  rivers  is  Despoto-Dagh  the  watershed? 
Which  are  the  highest  three  summits,  and  where?  Do  they  rank  with 
Ihe  snmmits  of  the  Apennines  or  with  those  of  the  Aljps  ?  W  here  is  the 
single  lake-region  ?  What  lake  is  divided  between  Turkey  and  Monte- 
negro? Where  are  there  extensive  plains?  Where  is  the  best  fruit- 
region  ?  What  is  obtained  from  plums,  and  what  from  roses  ?  Compare 
the  climate  of  Turkey  with  that  of  Italy,  and  account  for  what  difference 
exists.  Of  what  nature  are  the  exports  and  imports  respectively  ?  What 
manufacture,  not  domestic,  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  spread  ? 

What  is  the  proper  designation  of  the  ruling  race  ?  Into  what  three 
sets  are  Turkish  officials  classified?  Where  only  is  the  ruling  race 
found  tilling  the  soil?  What  stretch  of  country  is  peopled  chiefly  by 
Gkeekfl?  Where  ai-e  Armenians  found?  How  are  the  Bulgarians  dis- 
tinguished above  the  other  races?  Where  do  they  abound,  outside  the 
principality  of  Bulgaria?  Where  do  Servians  abound?  Which  of 
these  races  is  undoubtedly  Slavonic?  Which  one  furnishes  the  sea- 
ftring  population?  Who  are  the  Amauts  or  Skypetars?  Are  there 
Mdliammedaiis  in  Turkey  besides  the  Osmanli  Turks  ?  To  what  great 
division  of  the  Church  do  ahnost  all  the  Christians  in  Turkey  belong? 
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What  two  facts  aro  accounted  for  by  the  mntnal  antipathj  of  the 
Christian  races  ?  Why  is  it  difficult  for  earnest  Mohammedans  to  adopt 
European  methods?  In  what  department  have  Turks  imitated  Euro- 
pean governments  most  snccessfolly?  What  has  become  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1876?  In  what  condition  are  the  schools?  What  to¥ms  are 
the  termini  of  the  three  rulwa^  in  European  Turkej?  Mention  facts 
showing  that  the  government  is  in  danger  of  bankmptcj.  Show  bow 
this  state  of  matters  increases  the  genenu  discontent. 

Contrast  the  northern  and  southern  coasts  of  Crete.  What  is  the 
ancient  Ida  now  called  ?  What  about  the  Sphakiotes  ?  To  what  race 
does  the  population  for  the  most  part  belong  r  What  proportion  of  it  is 
Mohammedan  ?  From  what  town  on  the  mainland  are  the  other  islands 
of  European  Turkey  governed? 

Describe  the  site  ofConstantinople.  Giveablrd^s-eyeviewofit.  What 
is  discovered  on  closer  inspection?  Give  an  account  of  the  most  not- 
able building.  What  and  where  is  the  Golden  Horn?  What  suburb 
lies  beyond  it  ?  What  town  in  Asia  forms  really  part  of  Constantinople  ? 
How  has  the  Sultan's  government  come  to  be  called  the  Svblime  Fortet 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  strength  of  the  empire  lies  in  Asia.  In  Africa,  distance 
has  co-operated  with  other  circumstances  in  diminishing  the 
Sultanas  authority  over  Egypt  and  Tunis.  The  particulars 
are  these : — 


Europe — 
Immediate  Possessions,  including 

Eastern  Koumelia, 
Bulgaria,  tributary  principality,   . 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Novi- 
Bazar,    in   the    occupation   of 
Austria,  .... 
Asia— 
Immediate  Possessions,     . 
Samos,  tributary  principality, 
Africa— 
Viceroyalty  of  Egypt, 
Vilayet  of  Tripoli, . 
Regency  of  Tunis, . 


Area  in  sq.  m.       Population. 


82,000 
24,000 


24,000 

729,000 
212 

1,051,000 

344,000 

46,000 


6,275,000 
1,923,000 


1,432,000 

17,500,000 
37,000 

17,386,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 


DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


Adriano'ple  (the  city  of  Hadrian, 
by  whom  it  was  founded),  a  city  in 
Roamelia,  the  capital  of  the  vilayet  of 
the  same  name,  sitaated  in  a  beaatlful 
plain  on  the  Maritza.  It  was  the 
principal  residence  of  the  sultans  pre- 
vious to  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
bt  Mohammed  II.  in  1453,  and  it  still 
ranks  next  to  the  capital  in  import- 
ance.   Pop.  150,000*— 4r 


85''  £.  long. 


42'  N.  lat.  26' 


Alba'nia,  a  district  comprising  the 
two  vilayets  on  the  Adriatic.  The 
native  Albanians  are  a  hardy  race. 
Most  of  them  are  Christians ;  those  in 
the  south  adhering  to  the  eastern  rite, 
while  those  in  the  north,  called  Miri- 
dites,  have  Joined  the  Roman  Catly)lic 
Church.  In  the  interior,  many  became 
Mohammedan  on  the  sal^agation  of 
their  country  by  the  Turks.  Pop. 
1,200,000. 
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Archipelago,  ar~ke-peyn-go  (the 
chief  sea),  called  by  the  ancients  the 
JEgMn  Sea,  is  that  part  of  the  Medi> 
terranean  Sea  which  lies  between 
Turkey  and  Greece  on  the  W.  and 
Asia  Minor  on  the  E.  It  is  studded 
with  islands,  and  hence  /Lrchipelago 
has  come  to  denote  a  sea  interspersed 
with  numerous  islands. 

Ar'ta,  Gnlf  of,  the  Amhnuian  Gulf 
of  the  ancients,  separates  Turkey  from 
Greece,  and  extends  about  25  miles  in- 
land. The  river  Arta  enters  it  on  the 
N.  The  naval  battle  of  Actium  was 
fought  near  the  entrance  of  this  gulf, 

Ath'^ofl,  MoTint,  a  mountain  in 
llacedonia,  6778  feet  high,  occupving 
a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Gulis  of 
Contessa  and  Monte  Santo.  It  has 
received  the  name  of  Monte  Santo,  or 
the  Holy  Mount,  from  its  numerous 
monasteries,  which  are  supposed  to 
contain  about  8000  monks. 

Balkan^  or  HeemtiB  MonntalnB. 
See  Rkmabks,  page  186. 

Banialn^a,  a  strong  town  in 
Turkish  Croatia,  on  the  Verbas.  Pop. 
16.000. 

Berat^,  a  town  in  Albania,  on  the 
Beratina    Pop.  10,000. 

Bihaoz,  he-hdtchf,  a  strong  town  in 
Turkish  Croatia,  on  the  Unna.  Pop. 
4000. 

Bosna-Serai,  hos-nd'Ser-i*,  the 
capital  of  Bosnia,  situated  on  a  small 
stream.  It  has  considerable  manufac- 
tures of  lances,  daggers,  and  other  arms. 
Pop.  25,000.-43, 53  N.  18,  25  E. 

Bos'nia,  a  mountainous  province  in 
the  N.W.,  traversed  by  the  Dinaric 
Alps;  along  with  Herzegovina  and 
Turkish  Croatia,  it  forms  a  vilayet, 
and  is  subdivided  into  five  sancfjaks. 
Area  22,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,153,000. 

Oan^dia,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Crete,  situated  on  the  N.  coast,  in  an 
elevated  plain.  It  sustained  a  siege  of 
20  years  against  the  Turks,  from  1648 
to  1669.    Pop.  13,000.-35, 21  N.  25. 8  E. 

Oane'^a,  the  ancient  Gydonia,  a 
rtrong  seaport  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
island  of  Crete.  Pop.  12,000.^-35, 28  N. 
S4.0E. 

Oaasan'^dra,  GtOf  of,  in  the  N.W. 
of  the  Archipelago. 

Clonstanti2io''ple  (the  city  of  Con- 
itantine),  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Pop.  of  the  city  proper, 
000,000;  including  the  subivhs  of  Pera, 
GaUU,  Scutari,  etc.,  1,481,000.-41,  0 
M.  ttir  60  E.    See  Rkmarks,  page  188. 


Ccnstantino'ple,  Strait  of,  an- 
ciently called  the  Thracian  Bosponts, 
the  narrow  channel  which  connects 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Black 
Sea. 

Oontes'sa,  Golf  of,  in  the  N.W. 
of  the  Archipelago,  between  the  pen- 
insula of  Mount  Athos  and  the  coast 
of  Macedonia. 

Orete,  also  called  Can^dia,  after  its 
chief  town,  a  large  island  in  the  S.  of 
the  Archipelago,  160  miles  long  and 
from  10  to  80  miles  broad.  Its  soil  is 
fertile,  and  produces  oil,  wine,  saffron, 
and  a  variety  of  fine  fruits.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  210,000. 

Croa^tia,  one  of  the  three  districts 
which  form  the  vilayet  of  Bosnia. 

DardanelleB,  the  ancient  Helles- 
pont, the  strait  connecting  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  with  the  Archipelago.  Its 
length  is  upwards  of  50  miles;  its 
width  is  generally  about  two  miles, 
but  in  some  places  towards  the  S. 
extremity  it  narrows  to  one  mile. 
Two  ancient  castles,  one  on  the  Euro- 
pean side  and  the  other  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  are  properly  called  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  from  them  the  strait 
takes  its  name. 

Despo'^to-Dagh,  a  branch  of  the 
Balkan  Mountains,  extending  S.E. 
through  Roumelia,  and  terminating  on 
thebankoftheMaritza.  Height  7800 
feet. 

Drin,  dreen,  a  river  in  the  N.  of 
Albania,  which,  after  a  course  of  110 
miles,  falls  into  the  Adriatic. 

Drlna,  dree'nd,  a  river  which  rises 
in  Bosnia,  flows  between  Bosnia  and 
Servia,  and  joins  the  Save  after  a 
course  of  180  miles. 

Dnrazzo,  doo-rdtfeo,  or  Dnras,  doo- 
rdy,  a  seaport  in  Albania,  anciently 
called  Dyrraehium,  the  usual  landing- 
place  from  Brunduaium  iu  Italy.  Pop. 
estimated  at  6000. 

Gallip'oli  (beautiful  city),  a  com- 
mercial city  and  seaport  in  Thrace,  on 
the  Dardanelles.  It  is  the  chief  naval 
station  of  Turkey.  Pop.  20,000.-40, 
25  N.  26,  39  E. 

Gradls^ca,  or  Berbir,  ber^er,  a 
strong  town  in  Turkish  Croatia,  on  the 
Save.    Pop.  1850. 

Herzegovina,  hertsS-go^e'nd,  a 
mountainous  district  in  the  vilayet  of 
Bosnia.  Soil  fertile,  but  in  some  parts 
marshy.  Pop.  208,000.— Chief  town, 
Mostar. 

Im'l)ros,  an  island  off  the  E.  en- 
trance of  the  Dardanelles,  19  miles  long 
and  10  miles  broad.    Pop.  40Q0. 
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Janina.  or  Taninft,  yifne-md,  a  town 
of  Albania,  Bituated  on  the  side  of  a 
lake,  in  a  plain  covered  witli  groves 
and  gardens.  Here  Ali  Pasha  was 
assassinated  in  1823.  It  is  44  miles 
N.  of  Aria.  Pop.  estimated  at  80/)00. 
—39,  48  N.  20, 63  £. 

Ijem''nos,  or  Btalixn'end,  an  island 
in  the  Archipelago,  between  Monte 
Santo  and  the  Dardanelles.  Fop. 
10,000.-38,  60  N.  26, 11  E. 

Maoedo'nia,  the  historical  name  of 
a  district  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
vilayet  now  called  Salonika  or  West- 
em  Koumelia.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile. 

Marlf'za,  the  ancient  Hebrua,  a  river 
of  Thrace,  which  issues  firom  Mount 
Ilsemus,  and  falls  into  the  Arcliipelago 
W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Saros. 

Metzo'ro,  a  town  23  miles  E.N  J!, 
of  Janina,  in  a  mountain  chasm,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Arta. 

Monastir',  or  Bito^la,  a  town  in  the 
W.  of  Macedonia.  Fop.  estimated  at 
46,000. 

Mon'te  San^to,  Golf  of,  in  the 
Archipelago.    See  AthOB,  Moont. 

Mostar'  (old  bridge),  the  capital  of 
Herzegovina,  on  the  Narenta.  Fop. 
11,000. 

Nioop^oli,  or  Nioop'olls,  a  city  of 
Bulgaria,  on  the  Danube.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  a  place 
of  considerable  trade.    Pop.  10,000. 

NoM-Bazar^,  a  sandjak  and  town 
in  Bosnia.    Pop.  16,000. 

Olym'ptiB  (the  shining),  a  celebrated 
mountain  to  the  N.  of  Thessaly,  9764 
feet  high.  During  a  great  part  of  the 
year  ite  Kummit  is  covered  with  snow. 
The  ancient  Greeks  fancied  that  it 
was  tlie  residence  of  the  gods. 

Far'ga,  a  seaport  in  Albania,  with 
an  almost  impregnable  citadel,  memor- 
able for  the  heroism  of  its  inhabitants 
in  the  war  with  Ali  Fasha,  1806-19. 
Pop.  5000. 

Phllippop'oU  (the  city  of  Philip),  a 
town  in  Thrace, on  the  Maritza,  founded 
by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Pop.  45,000.-42,  3  N.  24,  66 
E. 

Fin^'dus.    See  Remarks,  page  186. 

Flev'na,  a  town  in  Bulgaria,  the  cap- 
ture of  which  by  the  Russians  in  De- 
cember 1877  decided  the  campaign 
against  the  Turks. 

Fre'^vesa,  a  seaport  in  Albania,  at 
theentrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  Pop. 
8000.— 38,  56  N.  20,  46  E. 

Prisrend^  a  town  of  Albania,  the 
cliicf  town  of  the  vilayet  of  the  same 


name,  on  the  Rieka;  besideB  being 
a  fortreBB,  it  trades  in  saddlery,  glass, 
copper,  and  steel  wares.  Fop.  esti- 
mated at  36,000. 

Bo<!UMKto,  a  flourishing  commercial 
town,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Fop. 
estimated  at  26/X)0. 

BoQxnelia,  tiie  name  of  an  extensive 
and  fertile  region,  comprising  the  vil- 
ayeU  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  correspond- 
ing to  the  northern  half  of  ancient 
Thrace,  and  of  Western  Koumelia,  or 
Salonica,  correeponding  to  ancient 
Macedonia.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
16,864  Bquare  miles,  and  ito  pop.  at 
1,454,000. 

Buztohiik,  roos'tckookf,  a  city  in  Bul- 
garia, on  the  Danube,  with  a  consider- 
able trade.    Fop.  30,000. 

Etaloni^oa,  or  Saloxiild,  the  ancient 
Theualonifea,  a  city  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  gulf  which  bears 
ita  name.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
has  a  considerable  trade.  Fop.  70,000. 
— 40,38  N.  22,67  E. 

Salonl'oa,  Gulf  of;  a  spacious  bay 
in  the  8.  of  Macedonia. 

Samothza^,  an  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, 14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Imbros. 
Fop.  1600. 

Ba^'roB,  Gulf  of,  in  the  N.E.  of  the 
Archipelago. 

Save,  «lv,  a  river  which  rises  in  Aus- 
trian lUyria,  separates  Slavonia  from 
Turkey,  and  Joins  the  Danube  near 
Belgrade. 

Bohlpka  Pass,  ship'kd  pass,  a  pass 
of  the  Balkan  Mountains,  which  figured 
prominently  in  the  Bussian  campaign 
ofl877-7a 

8cti''tazl,  a  fortified  town  of  Upper 
Albania,  in  a  ridi  plain,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lake  of  Scutari.  Pop. 
estimatjBd  at  60,000.-42,  3  N.  19, 33  £. 

Selivno,  sSriii/no,  or  Isllone,  is- 
It-r/nSf  a  town  at  the  S.  foot  of  the 
Balkan  Mountains,  on  the  Tui\ja,  with 
a  g^at  annual  &ir.  Pop.  estimated  at 
20,000. 

Sevres,  a  lai^  town  to  the  E.  of 
the  river  Struma.  It  has  manufoctures 
of  coarse  linens  and  cottons.  Pop. 
30,000.-41, 6  N.  23, 36  E. 

Shnmla,  shoom'ld,  a  town  in  Bul- 
guia,  68  miles  S.S.W.  of  Silistria.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  silk  and 
hardware.    Pop.  46,000. 

Sills'tria,  a  town  in  Bulgaria,  on 
the  Danube.  It  was  unsuccessAilly 
besieged  by  the  Russians  in  1864.  Pop. 
10,667. 

Sisto'^Ta,  a  flourishing  commercial 
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town  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  Danube. 
Pop.  20,000.-43, 86  N.  26,  20  E. 

Boplds,  8o-f^d,  the  capital  of  Bul- 
garia, near  the  river  Isker.  Though 
an  inland  town,  its  trade  is  consider- 
able.   Pop.  20,541.-42,  86  M.  28,  28  £. 

Stm'ma,  Biver,  the  ancient  8try- 
«um,  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  Thrace  and  Macedonia;  it 
rises  in  Mount  Hsemus,  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Contessa. 

Su'li,  a  mountainous  district  in  the 
8.  of  Albania,  inhabited  by  a  brave 
race  of  Greeks,  who  were  almost  ex- 
terminated in  their  wars  with  Ali 
Pasha  and  the  Porte  in  1808. 

Thas^OB,  or  Thas^o,  a  fertile  and 
well-wooded  island  ofiF  the  coast  of 
Bonmelia.    Pop.  6000. 

Tliraoe,  or  Boma'^nia,  the  historical 
name  of  a  district  comprising  the 
▼ilayets  of  Constantinople!  Adrianople, 
and  Eastern  Roumelia. 

TimoTa,  teer-ru/vd,  the  ancimat 
capital  of  Bulgaria,  near  the  centre,  on 
a  dibutary  of  the  Danube.    Pop.  11,600. 


Trar'nik  (the  grassy  place),  a  forti- 
fied town  of  Bosnia,  46  miles  N.W.  of 
Bosna-Serai.    Pop.  12,000. 

Uslrap,  ooB^kup,  or  Scopia,  alu/pi-d, 
a  town  of  Roumelia,  capital  of  a  sand« 
jak,  on  the  Uskup  River.  It  is  a 
railwav  terminus,  with  manufactures 
of  ieauer.    Pop.  10,000. 

Vardar^,  Biver,  the  Axiua  of 
antiquity,  rises  near  the  northern 
frontier  of  Macedonia,  and  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  Salonica. 

Var^na  (the  fortress),  the  ancient 
Odeaaus,  a  seaport  of  Bulgaria,  on  a 
bay  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  consider^ 
able  trade.  Here  the  British  and 
French  forces  embarked  in  1864  to 
invade  the  Crimea.    Pop.  24,649. 

Widdln,  vid^din,  a  city  in  Bulgaria, 
on  the  Danube,  opposite  Kalafat,  in 
Roumania.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
Greek  archbishop,  and  has  numerous 
mosques,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  com, 
and  rock-salt.    Pop.  13,602. 

Zwor'nlk,  a  town  in  Bosnia,  on  the 
Drina.    Pop.  10,000. 


ROUMANIA,  SEBVIA,  AND  MONTENEGRO. 

ROUMANIA. 

The  Kingdom  of  Roumania  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Black  Sea ;  on  the  S.  by  a  conventional  line  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  northern  bend  of  the  Danube,  and  thence  by  the 
Danube  itself;  on  the  W.  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  which 
separate  it  from  Austria-Hungary ;  and  on  the  N.  by  the  river 
Pmth,  and  the  Eilia  or  northmost  mouth  of  the  Danube,  which 
separate  it  from  Russia.  The  area  is  49,463  square  miles,  and 
the  population  5,370,000. 

Roumania  is  named  after  the  inhabitants,  who  boast  them- 
selves descended  from  Trajan^s  Roman  colonists.  Their 
boundary  with  Bulgaria,  where  it  ceases  to  be  the  Danube, 
nuis  along  Trajan^s  Wall,  the  remains  of  which  show  a 
double,  and  in  places  a  triple,  line  of  earthworks.  The 
country  consists  of  the  principality  of  Moldavia,  on  the 
rivers  Sereth  and  Pruth;  the  principality  of  Wallachia,  on 
the  Danube;  and  the  districts  added  by  the  Berlin  Treaty 
of  1878,  viz.,  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Dobrudscha 
south  of  the  delta,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea. 
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The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  flat  or  undalating,  except 
in   the   W.,  where    spurs   from   the   Carpathians    give  it  a 
somewhat  mountainous  character.    The  Dobradscha  is  marshy 
as  well    as  flat,   waving,  daring    the  greater    part   of    the 
year,  with  luxuriant  grass.     Nevertheless,  the  spring  melting 
of  the  snows  makes  it  into  a  slough  of  mud,  and  the  suns  of 
high  summer  convert  the  slough  into  a  desert.     The  winter^s 
cold  is  as  excessive  as  the  summer^s  heat,  the  Danube  itself 
being  frozen  over  for  about   six  weeks  every  year.     The 
fertility  of  the  soil  makes  up  for  the  want  of  agricultural 
skill ;  but  the  crops  often  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  locusts, 
or  perish  from  drought  before  reaching  maturity.    The  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  in  pasture,  and  the  main  wealth  of  the 
people  consists  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.    Bees  are 
extensively    reared    in    Moldavia,  which,  in    contrast    with 
Wallachia,  has  immense  forests.     The  delta  of  the  Danube 
is  the  haunt  of  water-fowl  innumerable.     Minerals  are  said 
to   be  abundant,  but   the  only   one    extensively  worked  is 
rock-salt.     Manufactured  articles  are  imported.     The  exports 
are  cattle,  driven  overland  to  the  markets  of  the  neighbouring 
countries ;  and  grain,  consisting  of  wheat,  barley,  and  maize, 
shipped  at  Galatz,  a  Danubian  port.     Galatz  is  also  the  seat 
of   the    international   commission  which   controls   the  lower 
Danube,  levying  imposts,  and  spending  the  revenue  in  main- 
taining the  river-police,  and  in  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
mouths.     As  no  river-dues  are  levied  except  by  this  commis- 
sion, lioumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  are,  so  far,  commercially 
one.     The  Sulina  mouth  is  now  navigable  by  very  large  vessels. 
Passengers  avoid  the  malaria  and  monotony  of  the  delta  and 
of  the  lowest  reaches  of  the  river  by  taking  the  railway  from 
Kustendji  on  the  Black  Sea  to  Tchernavoda  on  the  Danube. 

The  Roumanians  are  really  a  mixed  race,  the  original  stock 
having  been  mingled  with  Greek,  Gothic,  Sclavic,  and  Turkish 
elements.  The  native  language,  a  sort  of  corrupt  Latin,  is 
still  but  emerging  from  the  status  of  a  peasants'  dialect; 
and  in  consequence  of  that,  French  is  the  favourite  medium 
of  intercourse  with  the  wealthy.  The  established  religion  is 
Christianity  according  to  the  Eastern  rite.  On  the  Black 
Sea,    one-third    of    the    population    is    Mohammedan;    and 
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throughout  the  whole  country  Jews  are  dispersed,  who,  as 
money-lenders,  and  as  directing  almost  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  country,  are  thoroughly  detested.  Schooling  is  by  law 
gratuitous  and  compulsory;  but  the  law  is  in  this  respect 
nearly  a  dead  letter  except  in  towns.  The  want  of  a  native 
middle-class  increases  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  people.  Since  1881,  in  which  year  Roumania 
was  raised  from  the  rank  of  a  principality  to  that  of  a 
kingdom,  the  government  has  been  a  hereditary  monarchy 
limited  by  a  parliament  of  two  houses,  the  members  of  both 
houses  being  indirectly  elected  by  the  people.  The  king  is 
a  prince  of  the  Hohenzollem  House.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment is  Bucharest,  formerly  capital  only  of  Wallachia,  and 
the  largest  town  in  south-eastern  Europe  after  Constantinople 
and  Buda-Pesth.  It  used  to  be  called  a  minor  Paris,  because 
of  its  numerous  cafe9  and  questionable  places  of  amusement : 
it  now  possesses  a  worthier  claim  to  that  distinction  in  wide 
and  well-paved  streets,  handsome  buildings,  and  large,  well- 
kept  parks. 

SERVIA, 

The  Kingdom  of  Servia  is  surrounded  by  European  Turkey, 
except  on  its  northern  frontier,  where  it  is  separated  from 
Austria-Hungary  by  the  Save  and  Danube,  and  from  a  comer  of 
Roumania  by  the  Danube.  Its  area  is  18,800  square  miles,  and 
its  population  1,700,000. 

The  surface  is  mountainous,  though  few  summits  exceed 
3000  feet  in  height ;  and  to  a  large  extent  forest- clad,  the  oak 
abounding.  At  lower  elevations,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  pear- 
trees  prevail.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  equally 
fitted  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  for  com  and  wine.  Cotton 
is  grown  in  the  warmer  spots ;  for  the  heat  of  summer  is  as 
marked  as  the  rigour  of  winter.  Most  of  the  trade  is  with 
Austria-Hungary,  the  chief  exports  being  oak-timber,  and 
swine  fed  on  the  mast  of  the  forests. 

The  Servians  are  a  Sclavonic  race,  and  Christians  of  the 
Eastern  rite.  Only  in  the  southern  districts,  which  were  added 
to  Servia  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878,  are  Mohammedans 
found  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  of  the  populatiow. 
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Since  1882,  in  which  year  Servia  was  raised  from  the  rank  of 
a  principality  to  that  of  a  kingdom,  the  government  has  heen 
a  hereditary  monarchy  under  a  native  prince,  limited  by  a 
parliament  of  two  chambers,  the  upper  one,  which  consists 
of  seventeen  members  nominated  by  the  king,  being  always  in 
session.  The  lower  chamber,  called  Skuptschina,  elected  by 
the  people,  meets  at  the  small  town  of  Kragojevatz,  which  was 
the  ancient  capital.  The  capital  is  now  Belgrade,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Save  with  the  Danube,  a  place  important 
as  an  entrepdt  of  trade,  but  still  more  so  on  account  of  its 
fortress,  which  occupies  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  two 
rivers. 

MONTENEGRO. 

Montenegro  is  the  Italian  translation  of  the  native  name 
Tzemagora,  and  of  the  Turkish  name  Karadagh,  all  three  sig- 
nifying *^  Black  Mountain,"  which  is  a  just  description  of  the 
country,  clothed  as  it  is  with  dark  forests  of  pine,  oak,  beech, 
and  other  trees.  Kutch  Kom,  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Dinaric  Alps,  is  in  the  E.,  9575  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  area  is  1710  square  miles,  and  the  population  245,000. 

So  rocky  is  the  surface  generally,  that  few  oxen  are  kept ; 
on  the  other  hand,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are  reared  in  such 
numbers  as  to  leave  a  surplus  of  produce,  in  the  shape  of  wool 
and  cheese,  for  exportation.  The  climate,  everywhere  healthy, 
varies  in  respect  of  temperature  with  the  elevation  and 
exposure,  so  that  low  down  on  the  Monten^rin  half  of  Lake 
Scutari,  even  olives  and  figs,  pomegranates  and  oranges,  thrive. 
The  carp-fisheries  on  Lake  Scutari  are  valuable;  and  large 
quantities  of  that  fish  are  sent,  salted  and  dried,  to  Trieste  and 
Vienna. 

The  natives  are  Servian  Sclaves,  and  speak  pure  Servian. 
They  are  Christians  of  the  Eastern  rite,  except  about  15,000 
Eoman  Catholics  and  10,000  Mohammedans.  They  are 
emerging  from  what  may  be  called  a  noble  barbarism,  in 
which,  without  letters  and  without  domestic  comforts,  they 
maintained  their  independence  against  the  Turks,  being  them- 
selves robust  and  hardy,  chaste,  and,  to  all  except  the  Turks, 
hospitable.     Their  first  newspaper  dates  from  1870,  and  their 
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first  bookseller's  shop  from  1879.  Schools  are  ouly  beginning 
to  be  thought  of.  Towns  there  are  none,  the  capital,  Cettione, 
being  only  a  village  of  1400  inhabitants,  with  a  convent  and 
the  palace  of  the  Hospodar,  as  the  hereditary  prince  of  Monte- 
negro is  called.  By  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878,  Montenegro 
was  recognised  as  an  independent  principality ;  additions  were 
made  to  its  territory,  including  some  seaboard  on  the  Adriatic, 
with  the  port  of  Antivari ;  and  the  right  was  conferred  upon  it 
of  navigating  the  river  Boyana  through  Turkish  territory  to 
the  sea.  By  the  same  instrument,  Montenegro  may  not  have 
any  flag  or  ship  of  war ;  nor  can  the  war-ships  of  any  nation 
enter  its  waters,  the  maritime  and  sanitary  police  of  which  is 
maintained  by  Austria-Hungary.  The  legislative  authority  is 
vested  in  a  council  of  eight  members,  of  whom  four  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Hospodar,  and  four  elected  by  the  men  who  are 
bearing,  or  have  borne  arms,  in  the  service  of  the  state. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Bonmania?  Which  of  these  boundaries 
separate  it  from  AustriarHungary  and  from  Russia  respectively  ?  What 
is  its  area?  Its  population  ?  Account  for  the  name  Roumania.  Name  the 
two  principal  ities  in  Roumania.  What  additional  territories  were  acquired 
in  1878?  Where  only  is  the  surface  mountainous?  What  changes 
eome  over  the  Dobrudscha  according  to  the  season  of  the  year?  From 
what  do  the  crops  frequently  su^r?  Mention  a  fact  proving  the 
severity  of  winter.  Wherein  consists  the  main  wealth  of  the  inha- 
bitants? Which  of  the  principalities  is  the  richer  in  forests?  In  whicli 
of  them  are  bees  extensively  reared?  Where  do  water-fowl  abound? 
Name  the  only  mineral  extensively  worked?  What  grains  are  ex- 
ported, and  where  ?  Wh%t  authority  controls  the  lower  Danube  ?  What 
eountries  are,  in  respect  of  river-dues,  one  with  Roumania?  Name  the 
termini  of  the  railway  by  taking  which  passengers  avoid  steaming  up 
the  delta  and  lowest  reaches  of  the  Danube.  What  four  elements  of 
raee  are  mingled  with  the  Roumanian  stock?  Of  what  nature  is  the 
native  dialect?  What  language  is  spoken  by  the  wealthier  classes? 
What  is  the  established  religion  ?  Where  do  Mohammedans  form  one- 
third  of  the  population  ?  Why  are  the  Jews  detested  ?  In  what  con- 
dition are  the  schools?  Describe  the  form  of  government.  Name 
the  capital.  What  rank  does  it  hold  among  the  large  towns  of  south- 
eastern Europe  ?    Compare  it  with  Paris. 

On  how  many  sides  is  Servia  inclosed  by  European  Turkey  ?  From 
what  countries  is  it  separated  by  the  Save  and  Danube?  What  is  its 
area?  Its  population  r  Describe  its  surface.  What  fruit-trees  prevail 
in  the  lower  forests?  What  is  grown  in  the  fertile  valleys?  What  in 
the  warmest  spots  ?  What  are  the  chief  exports,  and  to  what  country? 
How  is  it  that  swine  are  cheaply  reared?  Of  what  race  and  religion 
are  the  Servians?    Where  do  Mohammedans  form  one-third  of  the 
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population?  Whmt  is  the  fimn  ofgOTernmenlk  ?  Which  of  the  two 
chAmbera  is  alwajs  in  session?  What  is  the  lower  one  called,  and 
where  does  it  sit?  Name  the  present  capital  On  what  does  its 
importance  chieflj  depend? 

Explain  the  name  Montenegro.  Is  it  truly  descriptiye  of  the  coontrjr  ? 
What  Alus  overspread  Montenegro?  Name  the  highest  snmmit 
What  is  tne  area  or  Montenegro  ?  Its  population  ?  Why  are  few  oxen 
kept?  What  surplus  produce  of  the  nocks  is  exported?  Where  is 
the  mildest  portion  of  Montenegrin  territory?  What  firuits  come  there 
to  perfection  ?  Where  is  carp  caught  in  quantities,  and  how  are  thej 
dispmed  of?  Of  what  race  and  religion  are  the  Montenegrins  ?  About 
how  many  Roman  Catholics  and  Moluunmedans  are  among  them?  In 
what  respects  may  the  semi-barbarism  of  the  inhabitants  be  caUed 
noble?  Mention  facts  showinp;  that  the  Montenegrins  are  onlj  be- 
g^ning  to  share  in  modem  civilisation.  What  sort  of  place  is  the 
capital,  Cettigne?  What  advantages  were  gained  by  Montenegro 
through  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878?  What  duabilities  were  imposed 
upon  her  by  that  trea^r  What  is  the  native  title  of  the  prmce? 
How  are  the  eight  members  of  his  council  appointed  ? 

DESOBIPTIVE  TABLE. 


Alextnata,  al-ex'e-mdUh,  a  town  of 
Servia,  which  figured  prominently  in 
the  Servian  war  of  independence,  on 
the  Liprizza  or  Bulgarian  Morava. 
Pop.  3964. 

Anti^'vari,  a  town  on  the  Adriatic, 
ceded  to  Montenegro  by  the  Berlin 
Treaty  of  1878.    Pop.  about  6000. 

Baba-Dagh',  a  town  of  Roumania, 
in  the  Dobrudscha,  with  a  considerable 
trade  carried  on  by  its  port  Kera-Ker- 
man,  on  Lalce  Rassein.    Pop.  10,000. 

Belgrad6^  the  capital  of  Servia. 
Pop.  26.970.    See  Kkm arks,  page  196. 

Brahilov',  a  fortified  town  of  Rou- 
mania,  on  the  Danube,  with  sturgeon 
fisheries  and  a  great  trade  in  com. 
Pop.  28,000. 

Bn'oharest,  or  more  correctly 
Bookaresht  (the  city  of  enjoyment), 
the  capital  of  Roumania,  on  the 
Dumbovista,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube. 
Pop.  221,806. 

Oetti^e,  or  Zettigne,  ehe^en^yd^ 
the  capital  of  Montenegro.  See  Rs- 
MABKS,  page  197. 

Dobrud'soha,  a  marshy  district, 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Black 
Sea,  added  to  Roumania  by  the  Berlin 
Treaty  of  1878. 

Duloigno,  dooUcheei/yo,  a  seaport 
town  of  Montenegro,  on  a  rocky  penin- 
sula in  the  Adriatic.    Pop.  about  6000. 

Gtilatz,  or  Gallaoz,  gd'ldteh,  a  com- 
mercial town  of  Roumania,  on  the 
Danube,  near  its  Junction  with  the 
Pruth.    Pop.  estimated  at  80,000. 


Olurgevo,  joor^vo  (St  George's 
townX  a  town  of  Roumania,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Bucharest  railway, 
opposite  Sostohuk,  in  Bulgaria.  Pop. 
16,000. 

Jas^sy,  or  Tas'se  (the  marshy  place), 
a  town  of  Roumania,  the  capital  or 
Moldavia,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Prnth, 
800 miles  N.N.E.  of  Bucharest;  it  hts 
a  considerable  trade  in  agriodtural 
produce.    Fop.  90,000. 

Salafaf ,  a  town  of  Roumania,  oa 
the  Danube,  opposite  Widdin,  in  Bul- 
garia.    Pop.  8880. 

Krago^evats,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Servia,  in  the  oentre  of  the  king- 
dom, on  a  tributary  of  the  Morava. 

KraJo>a,  a  town  in  the  W.  of  Rou- 
mania, near  the  Schyl,  a  tributary  of 
the  Danube.  It  has  an  active  tnde 
in  salt,  and  is  the  residence  of  many 
of  the  rich  bfiiara  or  noUes.  Fop. 
83,000. 

Enstend'Si*  a  seaport  town  of  Ron- 
mania,  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  Tnjan's  Wall.  It  is  also  a 
railway  terminus. 

Molda'via.  8e$  Roumania,  page 
193. 

Mora'va  (the  marshy  river),  a  river 
which  rises  in  Bulgaria,  flows  through 
Servia,  aud  falls  fiito  the  Danube  near 
Semendria. 

Nick'sios,  a  fortress,  embraced  in 
the  additional  territory  ceded  to 
Montenegro  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  of 
1878. 
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Mls^fla,  or  Ni8h»  a  strongly  fortified 
town  in  Servia,  on  the  Niasava,  noted 
for  its  warm  baths.    Pop.  12,817. 

Podgorif'sa  (near  the  hill),  a  town 
and  fortress,  embraced  in  the  addi- 
tional territory  ceded  to  Montenegro 
by- the  Berlin  Treaty  of  187&  Pop. 
estimated  at  7600. 

Smth,  a  river  which  rises  in  Han- 
g«ry,  and,  after  forming  in  its  course 
the  boundary  between  Roumania  and 
Rnasia,  £Etlls  into  the  Danube  below 
(laiatz. 

8enLen''dria,  a  fortified  town  of 
Scoria,  on  the  Danube,  at  the  influx 
of  the  Jessava,  84  miles  S.E.  of  Bel- 
grade.   Fop.  12,000. 

Berefh,  »er-etf  or  sH-ret^,   a   river 


which  rises  in  the  Carpathians,  and, 
after  traversing  Moldavia,in  Roumania, 
falls  into  the  Danube  6  miles  W.  of 
Galatz. 

Tcheznayo'da,  a  town  of  Ron- 
mania,  on  the  Danube,  89  miles  by  rail 
W.N.W.  of  Kustendji.  It  is  a  railway 
terminus. 

Ter^goyist,  a  town  in  Roumania, 
on  the  Islonitza,  48  miles  N.W.  of 
Bucharest.    Pop.  6000. 

Timok,  teefmok,  a  river,  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Bul- 
garia and  Servia,  joining  the  Danube 
18  miles  N.N.W.  of  Widdin,  after  a 
N.E.  course  of  lOO  miles. 

Walla'ohla.  See  Roumania,  page 
193. 


GREECE 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Turkey ;  W.  and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean ; 
E.  by  the  Archipelago.  It  contains  25,441  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  nearly  2,000,000. 

Divisions. — ^For  administrative  purposes,  Greece  is  divided 
into  nomarchies,  which  are  subdivided  into  eparchies,  and  these 
again  into  demes. 


Divisions. 

Cooti- 
oeiital   • 
Qreece. 

Penin- 

salar 
Greece : 

Pelo- 
ponnesus 
or 

Morea. 


Nomarchies. 


Chief  Towns. 


Insnlar 
Qreece. 


'Thessaly Larissa,  Trikhala,  Yolo. 

Attica  and  BoBotia Athens,  Piraeus,  Thebes. 

Phthiotis  and  Phocis Lamia,  Salona. 

^Acarnaniaand^tolia  ...Missolonghi,  Arta. 
'Argolis  and  Corinth,  1 

with    the    western  >Nauplia,  Argos,  ^pezzia.  Hydra. 

Sporades ) 

Achaia  and  Ells. Patras. 

Arcadia Tripolitza. 

Messenia. Calamata. 

^Laconia Mistra. 

Euboea  or  Negropont,  "| 
with   the   northern  >Ohalkis. 

Sporades } 

TheOydades Hermopolis,  in  Syra. 

Kerkyra    or     Corfu,  \ 

Maura I 

Kephaloiiia,  with  |  ^^gogtoii. 

^wSh  Ceri  ""o   ^*".!!l }  ^akynthos  or  Zante. 
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Islands. — ^The  last  three  nomardiies  embrace  the  Ionian 
IsUnds.  The  Cyclades  are  Andros,  Tenos,  Naxos,  Paros, 
Melos,  Siphnos,  Zea,  Syra,  Delos,  and  SantorinL  The  western 
Sporades  are  Hydra  and  Spezzia;  the  northern  Sporades, 
Skyros,  Pelagonisi,  Skopelos,  and  Skiathos.  Off  the  coast  of 
Attica  are  Eoluri,  the  ancient  Salamis,  and  .^Sgina.  By  far 
the  largest  of  all  the  islands  is  Euboea. 

Onlfs. — Patras,  Lepanto,  ^gina,  Nauplia,  Eolokythia, 
Koron,  Volo. 

Capes. — ^Ellarenza,  Qallo,  Matapan,  Malia  or  St  AngelO) 
SkillO;  Colonna. 

Moimtains. — Pindus,  Ossa,  Pelion,  Othrys,  (Eta,  Par- 
nassus, Helicon,  Taygetos  or  Pentedactylon. 

Lakes. — ^Topolias,  the  ancient  Copais. 

Itivers. — Salembria  (Peneus),  Aspropotamo  (Achelous), 
Rouphia  (Alpheus),  Basilipotamo  (Eurotas). 

REMARKS. 

Greece  lies  between  86°  23'  and  89°  63*  N.  lat,  and  between  21* 
and  26°  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  Cape  Matapan  to  the  northern 
boundary,  is  about  270  mues  ;  its  breadth,  from  Cape  Klarenza  to 
the  east  coast,  about  155  miles.  The  frontier  with  Turkey,  start- 
ing  from  Kara  Derbend  on  the  Archipelago,  runs  westward  below 
Metzovo,  a  place  much  coveted  by  Greece  because  of  its  fortress, 
which  commands  a  pass  in  the  Pindus  range,  to  the  river  Arta,  and 
thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta  on  the  Adriatic. 

The  coast-line  of  Greece,  because  of  its  outs  and  ins,  is  longer  in 
proportion  to  the  area  contained  than  that  of  any  other  European 
country  except  our  own.     Both  the  mainland  and  the  islands  are 
overspread  with   mountains    curving  in  so  as   to   form  nearly 
circular  basins  in  the  interior,   and  horse-shoe-shaped  hollows 
towards  the  shore.     Each  of  these  hollows  and  basins  formed 
anciently  a  separate  state ;  and  they  now  form  the  basis  of  the 
administrative  divisions  of  the  country.     In  the  Morea,  the  cen- 
tral basin  is  Arcadia,  which  has  given  to  our  language  an  epithet 
implying  pastoral  simplicity  ;  further  north  is  the  Boeotian  basin, 
mth  a  fertile  plain,  at  tlifi  bottom  of  which  lies  Lake  Topolias ; 
still  farther  north  is  the  Thessalian  basin,  inclosing  the  largest  plain, 
a  land  of  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  of  flocks  and  herds,  of  horses  and 
battle-fields.     In  height,  the  mountains  of  Greece  rank  with  those 
of  Italy :  the  highest  of  all  is  Giiiona,  in  (Eta,  8241  feet ;  and 
the  next  highest,  Lycorea,  8068  feet,  in  the  Parnassus  range.    Being 
mostly  of  limestone,  they  abound  in  caverns ;  and  subterranean 
river-channels  are  common  enough  to  have  received  a  special  name. 
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hUabothra,  The  most  signal  instance  is  in  connexion  with  Ltiko 
Topolias,  which  is  fed  by  the  river  Mauronero  (Oephissus),  but 
sends  no  visible  river  to  the  sea.  None  of  the  rivers  are  of  use  for 
navigation,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  dry  in  summer.  During  that 
season  the  greater  part  of  Lake  Topolias  becomes  a  reedv  marsh  ; 
and  then  from  it,  as  from  many  a  sea-marsh,  at  Connth  and 
Nauplia,  for  instance,  offensive  and  noxious  malaria  arise.  Other- 
wise, the  climate  is  eminently  healthy.  The  highest  mountains 
are  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  but  in 
the  valleys,  and  especially  along  the  coast,  winter  is  scarcely 
known.  The  summer's  heat  is  oppressive :  in  the  lower  ^rounds 
it  scorches  the  pasture,  so  that  the  cattle,  chiefly  sheep  ana  goats, 
are  then  driven  to  the  mountains. 

The  Greeks  of  to-day  bear  s  marked  resemblance  to  those  of  an- 
tiquity. They  are  fond  of  talk  and  argument :  to  exercise  their 
wit  is  a  necessity  of  life,  and  their  admiration  of  cleverness  in  word 
and  deed  is  greater  than  their  detestation  of  mental  or  even  moral 
obliquity.  Amoujo^  industrial  pursuits,  their  predilection  is  for 
trade  and  navigation.  The  one  article  in  whicn  Greece  excels  is 
the  Corinthian  ^ape,  immense  quantities  of  which  are  exported  in 
the  form  of  dried  currants.  Their  civilisation  is  lop-siaed.  On 
the  one  hand,  their  mercantile  navy  is,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, abreast  of  that  of  other  maritime  countries  ;  Greek  merchants, 
besides  almost  monopolizing  the  Levantine  trade,  are  found  in  all 
financial  centres  and  seats  of  commerce ;  and  Greek  schools,  graded 
as  in  Germany  from  the  humblest  up  to  the  universities  of  Athens 
and  Corfu,  have  created  s  nation  of  readers  and  a  disproportion- 
ately large  class  of  writers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  barely 
supply  themselves  with  com  ;  the  processes  of  agriculture  remain 
old-fashioned,  oxen  or  horses  treading  out  the  com ;  the  oil  and 
the  wine  are  so  spoiled  in  the  making,  that  little  of  either  reaches 
the  great  marts ;  much-needed  wor^  of  drainage  and  irrigation 
are  not  attempted  ;  carriage-roads  exist  only  in  few  places  and  for 
short  distances,  a  want  all  the  more  notable  now  that  a  railway  of 
six  miles  has  been  made  from  the  capital  to  its  port,  the  Pirseus  ; 
and  the  finances  are  in  such  a  state  that  the  country  has  no  credit 
abroad.  The  established  religion,  to  which  almost  the  whole 
population  belongs,  is  Christianity  according  to  the  Eastern  rite. 
The  government  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  limited  by  a  single 
chamber,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  for  four  years  by  ballot 
and  manhood  suflraffe.  Athens,  the  academic  as  well  as  the  poli- 
tical capital,  is  chiefly  interesting  because  of  ancient  sites  and  the 
remains  of  ancient  buildings.  Tne  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the 
hump  of  the  Areopagus  still  rise  there  in  durable  limestone.  The 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon  and  Erechtheum  crown  the  Acropolis ;  and 
west  of  it  stand  colossal  the  few  unfallen  pillars  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  The  tempfe  of  Theseus,  ttie  best 
preserved  of  all  the  ancient  buildings,  serves  as  an  antiquarian 
museum. 
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EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Greece  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  sqnare 
miles  ?  What  is  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  ?  Name  the  nomanshies 
of  Continental  QreecCt  of  Peninsular  Greece,  of  Insular  Greece.  What 
are  the  chief  towns  of  Thessaly  ?  Of  Attica  and  Bceotia  ?  etc.  Which 
is  the  largest  island  ?  Name  the  Cydades,  the  northern  Sporades,  the 
western  Sporades,  and  two  islands  off  the  coast  of  Attica. 

Where  is  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto?  Of  Mojol?  Where  are  Cape 
Matapau,  Mounts  Parnassus  and  Tajgetus,  Auiens,  Thebes,  Tripolitza, 
Hydra,  Nauplia,  Paros?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  lon^tude  is  Greece  situated  ? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  Trace  its  frontier  wiUi  Turkey. 
What  is  remarkable  about  its  coast-line  ?  What  is  the  character  of  its 
surface  ?  Name  the  three  mountain-basins.  Which  of  them  has  given 
an  epithet  to  the  English  language  ?  Characterize  the  Thessalian  plain. 
Do  the  mountains  rank  with  the  Apennines  or  the  Alps  ?  Which  and 
where  are  the  highest  summits?  What  are  hatabothraf  Give  tho 
most  signal  example.  What  of  the  rivers  ?  State  the  onlj  exceptioD 
to  the  healthiness  of  the  climate.  What  custom  proyes  the  excessiye 
heat  of  summer  ? 

Describe  the  Greek  character.  What  industrial  pursuits  do  they 
prefer?  Name  the  one  article  in  which  Greece  excels.  Wherein  is 
the  civilisation  of  the  Greeks  lop-sided?  What  about  church  and 
school  ?  Name  the  two  university  towns.  What  is  the  form  of  govern- 
ment? For  what  is  Athens  chiefly  interesting?  Name  the  two  ruins 
on  the  Acropolis.  What  ruins  stand  west  of  it?  To  what  use  has  the 
temple  of  Theseus  been  put  ? 

DESOHIPTIVE   TABLE. 


iEgl'na,  Gulf  of,  the  Saronie  Qulf 
of  the  ancients,  in  the  M.E.  of  the 
Morea. 

iEgi^'na,  an  Island  in  the  Gulf  to 
which  it  gives  name.    Pop.  6103. 

Amazichi,  d-m&3>-e,'}Uf  a  seaport  in 
the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Santa 
Maara  or  Leucadia,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital.    Pop.  6000. 

.Au'dros,  an  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, S.  of  Euboea.  Pop.  19,674.-37'' 
W  N.  lat.,  24"  SO'  E.  long. 

Antlp'aros,  a  small  island  in  the 
Archipelago,  between  Paros  and 
Siphanto.  It  has  a  celebrated  grotto 
of  crystalline  rocks.    Pop.  600. 

Arcadia,  ar-kd^de-d,  Gr.  pron.  ar-k<l- 
de'a,  a  seaport  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Morea.    Pop.  4000. 

Arohipel'ago.  8ee  Tubkbt  ik 
EUBOPE,  p.  191. 

Ar'gos,  a  town  in  the  Morea,  no- 
marchy  of  Argolis,  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Nauplia.    Pop.  8981. 

ArgOB'toli,  capital  of  the  island  of 
Cephalonia,  on  its  S.W.  side.  Pop. 
7871. 


Ar'ta,  a  town  of  Thessalj,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name.    Pop.  6000. 

Ar'ta,  Gulf  of,  between  Albania 
and  Greece,  extending  about  25  miles 
inland. 

AspropoVamo  (the  white  river),  tho 
ancient  At^AcnUf  a  river  rising  in 
Mount  Pindos,  on  the  borders  of  Thes- 
saly, and  falling  into  the  month  of  the 
GulfofPatras. 

Ath^ens,  anciently  the  capital  of 
Auica,  and  now  of  the  modem  kingdom 
of  Greece.— Pop.  63,374.-37,  68  N.  23, 
44  E.    iSetf  Rbmabks,  page  201. 

Oalama^'ta,  a  seaport  town  in  the 
Morea,  capital  of  tiie  nomarchy  of 
Messenia.    Pop.  7609. 

Oas^tri,  the  ancient  Delphi,  a  small 
town  in  the  nomarchy  of  Phthiotis  and 
Phocis,  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  Mount 
Parnassus. 

Oephalonla,  aef-a-Wne-df  Gr.  pron. 
kef-d-lo-nefd  (the  island  with  the  head- 
lands), the  largest  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
It  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  the  climate 
is  very  mild.  Pop.  80,543.-38,  15  N. 
20,  33  E. 
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Oerl^o,  eker^e-go^  the  andent  Cy- 
Hufra^  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  to  the 
8.  of  the  Morea.  Fop.  10,887.-86, 13 
N.  28,  0  £. 

ChalciB,  IcaV^  {TurloBh  Bg^rlpo),  a 
fortified  seaport,  the  capital  m  Enbcea, 
on  the  EuripuB.  Fop.  6000.— 88, 28  N. 
28,  85E. 

Oolon^na,  Oape  (the  headland  of  the 
pillars),  the  ancient  Sunium,  a  promon- 
tory forming  the  southmost  point  of 
Attica.— 87, 89  N.  24, 2  E. 

Oorfti,  hor-foo^,  the  ancient  Corty'ra, 
one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  ojQT  the  coast 
of  Albania,  It  is  of  condderable  poli- 
tical importance,  as  being  the  key  of 
the  Adriatic;  and  is  the  first  in  rank, 
though  only  the  second  in  size,  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.    Pop.  106,109. 

Ck>rfa,  the  capital  of  the  aboye 
Island.  Fop.  16^15.-39,  87  M.  19,  66 
£. 

Oorlnfh,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished cities  of  ancient  Greece,  now 
little  more  than  a  village,  situated 
near  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Pop. 
e047. 

0</ron,  Golf  of,  or  Gnlf  of  Kala- 
ma'ia,  anciently  called  the  Gnlf  of 
Messenia,  in  the  S.W.  of  the  Morea. 

Co'ron,  a  fortified  seaport  in  the 
Morea,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Coron.    Pop.  5000.— 86, 47  N.  21,  ^  E. 

Cyclades,  a  group  of  Islands  in  the 
Archii»elago,  about  68  in  number, 
fomous  for  their  rich  and  varied 
scenery.    Pop.  128,299. 

ZSuboe^a,  or  Ne^gropont,  an  island 
separated  from  continental  Greece  by 
the  channel  of  Talanta,  the  ancient 
Euri*fni»,  remarkable  for  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  tides.  Euboea  is  100  miles 
long  and  10  broad,  and  is  connected 
tritJb  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  across 
the  channel  of  Talanta.    Pop.  95,186. 

XSuro^'taB,  or  Vaai^,  or  Basill,  a 
river  of  the  Morea,  which  flows  into 
the  Gnlf  of  Kolokythia. 

Ghdl^o,  Oape,  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  the  Morea.— 86, 43  N.  21,  62  E. 

Hericon,  called  also  Zago'ra,  a 
mountain  in  Boeotia,  N.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  celebrated  in  ancient  myth- 
oloigy  as  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
Moses. 

Hydza,  he^drd,  a  small  rocky  island 
off  the  £.  coast  of  the  Morea.  Pop. 
90,000.  On  its  N.  side  is  an  important 
town  of  the  same  name.    Pop.  7880. 

lo^nlan  Isles,  a  group  off  the  coasts 
of  AltMuda  and  Greece,  consist  of  Corfu, 
Zaate,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  Santa 
Maora,   Paxo,  Cerigo.     Total  area. 


1041  square  miles.  Pop.  281,166u  In 
1815  they  were  erected  into  a  republic 
under  the  protection  of  Britain,  and  in 
1864  were  re-united  to  Greece. 

Ithaoa,  ith^a-ka,  or  TheaU,  thed^ke 
(hard  and  rugged  island),  one  of  the 
above  islands,  to  the  N.E.  of  Cepha- 
lonia. Homer  has  given  it  celebrity 
as  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses.  Fop.  9900. 
—88,  22  N.  20,  43  E. 

Kolokythia,  Gnlf  of,  ko4o-ke~the'd, 
anciently  called  the  Gulf  of  Laconia,  in 
the  S.  of  the  Morea. 

Iiaris^sa,  the  capital  of  Thessaly, 
situated  on  the  Selembria.  Fop.l8,lC^. 
-^,88N  22,28E. 

Itepan'^to,  the  ancient  Naupaettu 
(the  place  of  ships),  a  small  seaport  in 
iEtolia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  (iulf  of 
Lepanto.  Fop.  4826.-88, 28  N.  21, 60 
£. 

Iiepan'to,  Qnlf  of,  anciently  the 
Gnlf  of  Corinth,  an  arm  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  above  70  miles  in  length.  It 
separates  continental  Greece  from  the 
Morea. 

Ijivadi'^a,  the  KacientLebade'a,  a  town 
in  the  nomarchy  of  Attica  and  Boeotia; 
it  was  ruined  by  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, and  is  now  an  unimportant  place. 
It  was  so  important  at  one  time  that 
the  whole  of  that  section  of  Greece  to 
which  it  belongs,  viz.,  all  between  the 
Peloponnesus  on  the  S.  and  Thessaly 
and  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  Janina  on 
the  N.,  came  to  be  called  Livadia,  and 
is  so  called  popularly  to  this  day.  Pop. 
6000. 

Maina,  mVnd,  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict in  the  S.  part  of  the  Morea,  in- 
habited by  a  brave  and  hardy  people. 
The  Mainotes,  like  the  Sphakiotes  in 
Crete,  were  never  completely  subju- 
gated by  the  Turks. 

Ma'lea,  or  8t  An^'gelo,  Oape,  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  the  Morea.— 86,26  N. 
23, 12  E. 

Matapan^  Oape,  the  most  southerly 
point  of  the  Morea,  and,  except  Tarifa 
in  Spain,  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  was  the  Tcenarium  Promontorium  of 
the  ancients.— 86,  23  N.  22,  29  E. 

Mico'ni,  an  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, one  of  the  Cyclades. 

MUo,  fMflOf  the  ancient  Meloa,  a 
small  island  in  the  Archipelago  Its 
soil  is  volcanic  and  extremely  fertile. 
Pop.  3600. 

MiSBolonghl,  mis-sa-Umg'ghe  (in  the 
midst  of  a  lagoon),  a  town  in  the 
nomarchy  of  Acamania  and  .^tolia, 
24  miles  W.  of  Lepanto.  Here  tlie 
poet  Lord  Byron  died,  on  19tU  A^tH 
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1824,  while  promoting  the  caiue  of 
(Grecian  liberty.  Pop.  6324.-^  S9  M. 
SI,  96  £. 

Mis'tra,  a  town  in  the  Morea,  no- 
marchy  of  Laeonia,  near  the  site  of 
ancient  Sparta.    Pop.  8606. 

More'a,  the  ancient  Peloptmne'tuM,  a 
peninsula  united  to  Northern  Greece 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  Its  length 
is  about  140  miles,  and  its  breadth  ISO; 
its  area  is  9000  square  miles.  It  is 
famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and 
for  its  classical  interest.    Pop.  646,000. 

Nau'plia,  or  Nap^oli,  Gulf  of,  the 
Argolie  Oulfot  antiquity,  on  the  E.  of 
the  Mores. 

Nau'plia  (new  city),  or  Nap'oU  dl 
Boma'nia,  a  fortified  seaport  near  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Nauplia.  Pop.  4608. 

Navari'no,  a  seaport  in  the  8.W.  of 
the  Morea,  nomarchy  of  Messenia,  with 
a  fine  harbour.  Here,  in  October  1827, 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  were 
destroyed  by  the  allied  squadrons  of 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia.  Fop. 
2000. 

Naz'ia,  a  fertile  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, E.  of  Paros :  it  is  the  largest  of 
theCyclades.    Pop.  20,000. 

Ni'o  Island,  the  ancient  Jos,  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  in  which,  it  is  said, 
Homer  died  about  the  year  900  b.o. 
Pop.  8700. 

Os'sa,  a  mountain  in  Thessaly,  to 
the  S.E.  of  Olympus,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Yale  of  Tempe. 

Famas'soBior  Iiiakura,  a  celebrated 
mountain  in  Phocis,  and  the  highest  in 
Greece,  being  8068  feet  above  the  sea. 
According  to  the  ancients,  it  was  the 
favourite  resort  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses.  Near  Castri,  on  its  8.  slope, 
still  flows  the  Castalian  spring. 

Pa''roB,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Cyclades, 
famed  for  its  quarries  of  flne  white 
marble.    Pop.  6000. 

Pa'^tras,  a  seaport  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  Morea,  nomarchy  of  Achaia  and 
Elis,  beautifully  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lcpanto.    Pop.  25,494. 

Paz'^o,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  to 
the  S.  of  Corfu.  Pop.  6009.— 39, 13  N. 
20.  9  E. 

Fe'lion,  a  celebrated  mountain  in 
Thessaly,  S.  of  Ossa. 

Pirse^'us,  the  port  of  Athens,  and 
about  5  miles  S.W.  of  that  city,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway. 
Pop.  21,065. 

Po'ros,  the  ancient  Sphceriat  an 
Island  in  the  Gulf  of  uEgina,  separated 


firom  the  Morea  by  a  narrow  channel. 
Fop.  6036. 

Boupliia,  TOo-hfAt  the  ancient  Al- 
pheutf  a  river  of  we  Morea,  which  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Bal^amia,  or  Kolnzl,  an  island  in  the 
Gidf  of  iEfi^na,  wherethe  Greeks  gained 
a  memorable  naval  victory  over  the 
Fersiaas,  bjo.  480.  Pop.  4000^—^,  67 
M.  83, 88  E. 

Sololia,  the  ancient  Ampkisaa,  a 
town  in  the  nomarchy  of  Phthiotis  and 
Phocis,  near  Mount  Parnassus.  Pop. 
6000. 

Banta  ICaa'ra,  the  Leuecidia  of  the 
ancients,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Pop.  21,000.— 88, 60  N.  80, 43  E. 

Bantovin,  <dji-lo-ree»^or  Bantorini, 
sdn-Uhrei'ne,  the  ancient  Thera,  an 
island  in  the  Archipelago,  of  volcanic 
origin.    Fop.  18,068. 

Batalge,  ad-tdtTgO,  a  town  in  Thes- 
saly, ikmoos  for  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
fought  in  its  neighbouiiiood  between 
CsBsar  and  Pompey,  bxi.  48.    Fop.  6000. 

BelemlKri%  the  ancient  PateMy  a 
river  in  Thessaly,  which  issues  firom 
Mount  Pindns  and  flows  through  the 
Yale  of  Tempe. 

BkUlo,  Oape,  a  promontory  in  the 
E.  of  the  Morea.— 87, 88  N.  83,  88  E. 

BkyroB,  atu^rot^  an  island  in  the 
Archipelago,  E.  of  Euboea.    Pop.  8029. 

Bpezzla,  jt^Mf^M-o,  an  island  in  the 
Archipelago,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Nauplia.  Fop.  8443.  The  town 
of  Spezzia  is  on  the  N.E.  shore.  Fop. 
8000. 

Byra,  ul'rd,  an  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, one  of  the  Cyclades,  a  place  of 
commercial  importanoe.  The  proper 
name  of  the  capital  is  Uermopolis;  but 
the  island  is  so  small,  and  the  town  so 
important,  that  the  name  Syra  is  used 
for  both  island  and  town.  Pop.  27,000. 
—37,  30  N.  24, 66  E.  Syra,  the  capital, 
is  on  the  E.  shore.    Pop.  21,600. 

Talan''da,  a  town  in  the  nomarchy 
of  Phtliiotis  and  Phocis,  near  the 
channel  of  the  same  name,  which 
separates  Enhoaa  from  the  mainland. 
Pop.  6000. 

'  Tay^getus,  a  mountain  in  the 
Morea;  its  loftiest  summit  is  7903  feet 
high. 

Thebes,  th««&j(,  or  Thlva,  te^vd,  a 
town  in  the  nomarchy  of  Attica  and 
Boeotia,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  the  same  name.    Pop.  8609. 

Thes'saly,  a  fertile  province  in  the 
N.  of  Greece,  ceded  by  Turkey  in  1881. 
Area  6100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  899,963. 

Tino,  ufno,  or  Tinoa,  fr'fws,  an 
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Island  in  fbe  Archipelago,  one  of  the 
Cyclades.    Pop.  11,100. 

Tzikhala,  or  Trioala,  trefJuUid,  a 
town  in  Thessaly,  near  the  Selembria. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Trlpollt^za,  a  town  in  the  centre  of 
the  MOTea,  nomarchy  of  Arcadia.  Pop. 
10,067.— S7, 30  N.  22,  22  E. 

Volo,  a  seaport  in  Thessaly,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  2000. 


Volo,  Qnlf  of,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of 
Thessaly. 

Zan^te,  the  ancient  ZaeynthiUt  on® 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  on  the  S.  of 
Cephalonia.    Pop.  44,667. 

Zan'te,  the  capital  of  the  above 
island,  on  its  eastern  shore.  Pop. 
16,260.-37, 47  N.  20,  64  E. 

Ze'a,  the  ancient  Oeos,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  near  Cape  Colonna.  Pop. 
6000. 
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Is  bounded  N.  by  Norway  and  the  Arctic  Ocean;  W.  by 
Sweden,  the  Baltic,  Prussia,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Koumania ; 
S.  by  Roumaniai  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caucasus  Mountains ; 
E.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  River  Ural,  and  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. It  contains  about  2,200,000  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  80,000,000. 

Siyisions. — Russia  in  Europe  comprises,  besides  Russia 
proper,  the  grand-duchy  of  Finland,  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus,  which  last  includes  a 
large  territory  S.  of  the  Caucasus,  and  belonging,  therefore, 
geographically  to  Asia.  Russia  proper  is  divided  into  50 
governments,  two  of  which,  Perm  and  Orenburg,  include  dis- 
tricts geographically  Asiatic,  because  lying  E.  of  the  Ural 
Mountains.  The  governments  of  Russia  proper  are  named 
after  the  administrative  centre  in  each,  except  where,  in  the 
following  list,  the  name  of  the  administrative  centre  is  added 
in  parentheses  to  the  name  of  the  government : — 

Gbeat  Russia:  Archangel,  Vologda,  Olonetz  (Petrozavodsk),  Novgo- 
rod, Jaroslav,  Kostroma,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Vladimir,  Tver,  Pskov, 
Smolensk,  Kaluga,  Tula,  Moscow,  Riazan,  Tambov,  Orel,  Kursk, 
Voronetz. 

Little  Russia:  Tchemigov,  Kiev,  Poltava,  Kharkov. 

South  Russia:  Taurida  (Simferopol),  Don  Cossacks  (Novo-Tcherkask), 

Ekaterinoslav,  Kherson,  Bessarabia  (Kichinev). 
East  Russia:  Astrakhan,    Samara,  Orenburg,  Ufa,  Perm,  Yiatka, 

Kasan,  Simbirsk,  Penza,  Saratov. 
West    Russia:    Podolia  (Kaminietz),  Volhynia   (Jitomir),   Grodno, 

Minsk,  Moghilev,  Vilna,  Vitebsk,  Kovno. 
Baltic  Provinces:  St  Petersburg,  Esthonia  (Revel),  Livonia  (Riga), 

Conrland  (Mitan). 
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Finland,  Poland,  and  the  Caucasns  are  also  divided  into 
governments,  named  in  like  manner,  for  the  most  part,  after 
their  respective  administrative  centres. 

Islands. — ^In  the  Baltic,  Aland,  Dago,  Oesel.  In  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  Kolguev,  Waigatz,  Novua  Zemlia,  Franz  Joseph 
Land,  Spitzbergen. 

Gulfs.— Gulfs  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  Riga;  White  Sea, 
with  its  three  gulfs,  Kandalaksha,  Archangel,  and  Onega. 

Mountains. — ^Valdai  Hills,  Ural  Mountains,  Caucasus. 

Lakes. — Ladoga,  Onega,  Feipus,  Ilmen,  Enara. 

Elvers.— Volga,  Don,  Dnieper,  Dniester,  Bog,  Ural,  Oka, 
Elama,  Kuban,  Terek,  Vistula,  Niemen,  Southern  Dwina,  Neva, 
Northern  Dwina,  Fetchora. 

BEMABES. 

European  Russia  extends  from  about  40"  20^  to  70**  N.  lat,  and 
from  about  1 8°  to  60°  45'  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Crimea  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  2000  miles ;  its  hreadth, 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  on  the  parallel  of  56°,  is 
1500  miles. 

Russia  proper,  Poland,  and  Finland  belong  to  the  great  Euro- 
pean  plain,  and  indeed  constitute  the  far  greater  part  of  it.  The 
mountainous  watershed  which  divides  western  Europe  into  northern 
and  southern  slopes  is  here  represented  by  a  scarcely  perceptible 
swell  of  the  surface,  which  follows,  with  many  a  winding,  a  north- 
easterly direction  on  the  whole,  from  Poland  to  the  Urij  Moun- 
tains. This  swell  of  the  surface  culminates  in  the  Valdai  Hills, 
south  of  St  Petersburg,  which,  though  1200  feet  above  the  ocean, 
rise  only  about  600  feet  above  the  surrounding  country.  The 
windings  of  the  swell  may  be  traced  on  the  map  by  the  water- 
parting,  where  the  rivers  flow  either  southward  to  the  Caspian  and 
Black  Seas,  or  northwards  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  only  parts  of  Russia  proper  where  mountains  occur  are  Taurida, 
in  the  extreme  south,  and  the  eastern  frontier :  the  south  coast  of 
the  Crimea,  in  Taurida,  rises  into  mountains  4000  feet  high,  and 
the  Urals  on  the  eastern  frontier  attain,  about  the  middle  of  their 
length,  a  height  of  6540  feet.  Outside  of  Russia  proper,  the 
Caucasus,  a  mountainous  region  about  a  hundred  miles  broad, 
contains  summits  surpassing  even  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  of 
all  being  Elburz,  18,256  feet,  situated  in  Cis-Caucasia,  at  the 
head-waters  of  the  rivers  Kuban  and  Terek.  These  two  rivers, 
the  former  flowing  westward,  and  dividing  so  as  to  form 
Taman  Island,  between  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea,  the 
other  flowing  eastward  to  the  Caspian,  on  which  it  forms  a  large 
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delta,  are  considered  by  the  Russians  as  the  boundaries  between 
lEuTope  and  Asia  in  this  direction. 

Various  in  character,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  immense 
extent  of  the  Russian  plain,  are  its  several  parts.  The  north  is 
occupied  by  wet  bogs  called  tundras,  habitable  only  where  they  grow 
reindeers'  food,  the  lichen  Cladonia  rangi/erina.  The  south,  again, 
is  occupied  from  the  Dnieper  eastward  by  steppes,  treeless  flats 
yielding  a  scanty  herbage  in  spring,  and  at  other  seasons 
either  scorched  or  frozen  into  Barrenness.  North-west  of  the 
Caspian,  up  to  49°  N.  lat.,  the  steppes  lie  below  the  ocean-level, 
and  abound  with  salt-marshes;  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  itself 
being  84  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  Black  Sea.  Between  the 
tundras  and  the  steppes  lie  first  the  forest  region,  extending  to  60** 
N.  lat.,  and  then,  below  that,  the  grain  region.  The  forest  region 
of  Russia  is  by  far  the  largest  in  Europe :  it  covers  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Vologda  government,  and  occupies  half  the  surface  of 
Finland.  Besides  timber,  it  yields  tar,  potashes,  and  furs.  The 
grain  region  is  of  various  quality.  The  most  feiiile  belt  stretches 
n-om  the  frontier  of  Russia  with  Roumania  and  Austria-Hungary 
north-eastward  to  the  government  of  Penza,  and  has  in  the  middle 
of  it  the  famous  Ukraine,  or  basin  of  the  middle  Dnieper.  A  rich 
black  soil  here  covers  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  8  feet  on  an 
average,  but  in  places  to  the  depth  of  20  feet  and  upwards ;  and 
wheat  of  the  finest  quality  is  the  prevalent  crop.  In  Poland  and 
in  the  immediately  adjacent  governments,  as  also  in  the  Baltic 
provinces  west  of  St  Petersburg,  a  large  surplus  of  grain  is  also 
produced,  thanks,  however,  as  much  to  the  industry  of  man  as  to 
fertility  of  soil.  The  meadows  of  the  upper  Volga  and  Don  are 
Inxuriant  with  natural  grasses. 

In  respect  of  temperature,  the  climate  of  Russia  is  one  of  ex- 
tremes throughout,  north  and  south  differing  from  one  another  not 
so  much  in  the  degree  as  in  the  duration  of  heat  and  cold  at  oppo- 
site seasons.  The  Neva  at  St  Petersburg  is  closed  by  ice  during 
the  winter  half  year ;  so  also  sometimes  is  the  Bay  of  Odessa,  in 
the  Black  Sea,  On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Crimea  the  summer 
is  both  long  enough  and  hot  enough  to  bring  semi-tropical  fruits — 
the  olive,  the  orange,  the  fig;  the  almond,  and  the  pomegranate — 
to  perfection ;  in  Lapland,  the  heat  of  its  few  ni^htless  summer- 
days  is  so  great  that  mosquitoes  are  there  an  intolerable  pest. 
In  respect  of  moisture,  the  gentle  swell  already  described  as 
the  watershed  between  north  and  south  divides  Russia  into  a 
region  of  mists,  and,  according  to  the  season,  of  rain  or  snow, 
looking  towards  the  Baltic  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  a  dry 
r^on,  which  becomes  farther  south  a  region  of  frequent  and 
sometimes  long-continued  drought,  looking  towards  the  Caspian 
and  Black  Seas. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Russia,  like  its  agricultural  wealth,  is 
▼art  and  various,  but  rather  partially  distributed.  The  middle 
Unl  Mountains  are  richer  in  minerals  than  any  ot\i«t  i«a^<^  m 
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Europe,  the  principal  mines  beins  of  gold,  platinam,  copper,  and 
iron.  Iron  is  very  widely  diffased,  occurring  e7en  in  the  lowest 
marshy  grounds  under  the  form  of  bog-iron  ore.  The  mining  and 
smelting  of  both  iron  and  copper  are  most  extensively  carried  on 
in  Perm,  which  possesses  four  mountains  of  magnetic  ironstone, 
and  copper-workings  comparatively  easy.  The  coal  underlying 
central  and  southern  Russia  could  supply  the  whole  world  for 
centuries,  it  is  supposed.  The  largest  and  richest  coal  district 
lies  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  and  chiefly  in  that  part  of  it 
watered  by  the  Donetz.  The  supply  of  salt,  both  in  brine-pits  and 
in  mines,  is  deemed  inexhaustible. 

Sedulously  encouraged  by  government,  the  manufactures  of 
Russia  are  now  considerable.  Textile  fabrics  of  all  kinds  are  pro* 
duced,  especially  cottons ;  also  hardware  of  all  kinds,  Tula  being, 
in  respect  of  firearms,  the  Russian  Birmingham ;  and  in  the  mann* 
facture  of  leather,  including  morocco  leather,  Russia  is  unsurpassed. 
The  exports  are  chiefly  raw  produce,  grain  and  timber,  hemp 
and  flax,  hides,  tallow,  and  wool ;  and  the  imports  chiefly  colonial 
produce  and  raw  cotton.  Most  of  the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on 
with  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The  great  feature  of  the 
overland  trade  with  Asia  is  the  import  of  tea  from  China* 
Internal  traffic  is  facilitated  by  a  system  of  inland  navigation 
so  complete  that  all  the  seas  into  which  Russian  rivers  flow  com- 
municate with  one  another  by  river  and  canaL  Railways  have 
been  built  for  strategical  as  well  as  commercial  uses,  but  they 
have  not  yet  perceptibly  diminished  the  importance  of  the 
great  annual  fairs,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Nijni- 
Novgorod. 

Russians  by  descent  and  Poles  are  of  the  Slavonian  race.  Swedes 
are  numerous  on  the  shores  of  Finland ;  Germans  constitute  the 
better  classes  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  St  Petersburg  excepted, 
and  have  a  university  of  their  own  at  Dorpat,  Livonia ;  Greeks 
are  dispersed  over  all  the  southern  provinces  as  merchants;  and 
Jews  are  numerous  in  Poland  ana  the  immediately  acljoining 
governments,  where,  indeed,  they  often  form  the  msgor  part  of  the 
urban  population.  Besides  these  races,  which  all  belong  to  the 
Aryan  stock,  the  population  of  Russia  contains  several  races  of  the 
Mongolian  stock,  viz.,  the  Finns,  including  the  Laplanders ;  various 
tribes  related  to  the  Finns,  some  inhabitmg  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  others  the  banks  of  the  middle  Volga ;  the 
Tartars,  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Kazan  and 
in  the  Crimea;  and  the  tented  Kalmucks,  roaming  over  the  south- 
eastern steppes  with  herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  A  miztuie 
of  Russians,  Poles,  and  Turks  has  resulted  in  the  tribe  of  Don 
Cossacks,  who,  after  living  for  500  years  by  hunting  and  plunder, 
submitted  to  the  Russians  in  the  17th  century.  To  foar*fifthB 
of  this  varied  population  Russian  is  the  vernacular,  and  next  to 
Russian  in  importance  comes  another  Slavonian  language^  Polish. 
The  established  religion  is  Christianity  according  to  the  Eastern  rite^ 
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\  Emperor,  or  Czar,  as  lie  is  called,  is  head  of  the  cliurcli  as  well 
le  state ;  but  all  religious  denominations  are  tolerated,  and  the 
ihed  church  makes  room  within  itself  for  various  Baskolniki, 
which  maybe  translated  "Dissenters."  The  government 
iisolute  hereditary  monarchy ;  and  however  loyal  the  masses 
Tter  and  inveterate  must  be  the  discontent  of  the  so-called 
tt8,  who,  after  assassinating  many  officials,  compassed  at 
in  1881,  the  death  of  the  emperor  himself.  The  imperial 
has  not  resulted  in  complete  uniformity  of  administration. 
at  codes  prevail,  and  the  native  institutions  of  Finland, 
was  acquired  from  Sweden  in  1809,  and  of  Poland,  which 
aded  over  to  Russia  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1816,  have 
irtly  respected.  In  virtue  of  a  separate  school  organization, 
tary  instruction,  rare  elsewhere,  is  universal  in  Finland, 
jlwr  instruction,  crowned  by  eight  universities,  is  fairly  well 
\ed.,  because  the  classes  requiring  it  have  long  been  able  to 
themselves;  but,  down  to  Marcii  1861,  the  peasantry,  who 
ate  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  serfs  of  the  proprietors 
tse  lands  they  were  bom. 

capital  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  St 
SBUBO,  founded  in  1703  by  Peter  the  Great,  on  the  Neva,  where 
ver  divides  into  the  three  channels  by  which  it  discharges 
e  Gulf  of  Finland.  Built  on  a  low,  flat,  and  marshy  site, 
is  liable  to  periodic  inundations,  and  is  so  unhealthy  that 
mber  of  deaths  in  the  city  exceeds  by  many  thousands  an- 
the  number  of  births,  St  Petersburg  challenges  admiration 
act  of  its  massive  ^anite  <}uays,  its  spacious,  straight  streets, 
magnificent  public  buildmgs,  especially  its  palaces,  and  its 
es  with  gilded  domes.  The  Nevskoi  Prospect,  a  street  about 
miles  long,  is  of  world-wide  reputation  as  the  principal 
^h£&re.  The  imperial  library  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
ce,  having  been  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  the  Polish 
)S.  The  river-islands  below  the  city  are  covered  with  the 
ns  and  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  being  connected  with  one 
r  and  with  the  opposite  banks,  by  bridges  of  boats  in  summer, 
ice  during  five  to  seven  months  of  winter. 
Russian  Empire,  nearly  as  large  in  area  as  the  British,  is  as 
»ble  for  the  conlinuousness  as  the  British  Empire  is  for  the 
ion  of  its  parts.  It  comprises  above  one-half  of  Europe  and 
one-third  of  Asia,  altogether  about  one-sixth  of  the  dry  land 
globe.  Small  as  its  population  is  in  relation  to  its  extent, 
mlation  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  yet  inferior  only  to  that  of 
Inese  and  British  empires.  In  both  Europe  and  Asia  the 
tion  is  very  unequally  distributed.  In  Europe,  it  is  thin 
8  the  northern  and  south-eastern  extremities,  and  rather 
n  the  middle,  where  an  industrial  belt  crosses  the  country 
est  to  east.  In  Asia,  it  is  thin  thjroughout,  but  about  five 
dunner  in  Siberia  than  in  Central  Asia.  The  particulars 
Russian  Empire  are : — 
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In  Europe ^^^^  in  Square  Milea.  Popnlftfion. 

Russia  proper,          .        .  2,000,000        .  .  66,000,000 

Poland,    ....  47,000        .  .  6,500,000 

Finland,  ....  140,000        .  .  2,000,000 

Caucasus,         ...  8,000        .  •  5,400,000 

In  Asia — 

Siberia,    ....  4,825,000        .  .  8,500,000 

Central  Asia,  .         .         .  1,306,000        .  •  4,500,000 


8,325,000  87,900,000 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  European  Russia  bounded?    What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles?    What  is  its  population?    Name  the  four  constituent  parts 
of  European  Russia.    How  many  goyemments  are  there  in  Russia 
proper?    Which  two  of  them  are  peitly  in  Aisia?    On  what  principle 
are  most  of  the  goyemments  named?    Name  the  governments  of 
Great  Russia.    Name  those  of  Little  Russia.    Name  those  of  South 
Russia.     Name  those  of  East  Russia.    Name  those  of  West  Russia 
Name  the  Baltic  provinces.    How  many  governments  are  not  named 
after  their  administrative  centres?    Of  what  governments  are  Petro' 
zavodsk,  Simferopol,  Novo-Tcherkask,  Kichinev,  Kaminietz,  Jitomir, 
Revel,  Riga,  and  Mitau  the  capitals  respectively?    What  islands  beloDfj 
to  Russia?    Name  its  mountains.    What   are  its   principal   lakes r 
Name  its  chief  rivers.    Trace  the  Volga,  the  Dnieper,  the  Petchort, 
the  Dwina,  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  European  Russia 
situated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  Trace  the  watershed 
whence  waters  flow  northwards  and  southwards.  Of  what  nature  is 
this  watershed  ?  Describe  the  hills  in  which  it  culminates.  In  what 
two  parts  of  Russia  proper  are  there  mountains?  Describe  the  Cau- 
casus. Name  its  highest  summit,  and  compare  that  summit  with  Mont 
Blanc.  Describe  the  two  rivers  which  flow  from  the  highest  summit  of 
the  Caucasus. 

Where  and  what  are  tundras  f  Where  and  what  are  steppes  f  What 
is  the  northern  limit  of  the  Caspian  depression  ?  What  kind  of  marshes 
occur  there  ?  How  far  is  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  lower  than  that  of 
the  Black  Sea  ?  What  is  the  southern  limit  of  the  forest  region  ?  Which 
government  is  almost  wholly  forest-clad.  What  do  the  forests  yidd 
besides  timber?  Trace  the  fertile  belt.  Where  is  the  Ukraine? 
Describe  its  soil.  In  what  other  districts  is  a  surplus  of  grain  due  as 
much  to  the  industry  of  man  as  to  fertility  of  soil?  Where  are  there 
luxuriant  meadows  ? 

What  is  the  general  character  of  the  Russian  climate  in  respect  of 
temperature?  Mention  facts  showing  that  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  at  opposite  seasons  are  nearly  the  same  in  the  far  north  and  in  the 
far  south.  If  so,  wherein  lies  the  difflarence  between  the  nortiiem  and 
the  southern  summer,  the  northern  and  the  southern  winter?  Mention 
five  semi-tropical  fruits  that  ripen  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Crimea. 
Why  could  these  fruits  not  ripen  in  Lapland,  even  were  the  temperature 
of  the  Lapland  summer  as  high  as  that  of  the  Crimean  summer?    What 
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divides  the  region  of  mists,  and  rain  or  snow,  from  the  dronghty 
regions? 

In  what  respect  does  the  mineral  wealth  of  Kossia  resemble  its 
agricultural  wealth?  Where  is  the  richest  mineral  region?  Name 
four  metals  mined  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  In  what  government  are 
both  iron  and  copper  works  most  extensive?  Where  is  the  most 
important  coal  district  situated?    What  of  tlie  salt-supply? 

In  the  manufacture  of  what  textile  fabric  has  the  most  marked 
progress  been  made  ?  What  town  may  be  called  the  Kussian  Birming- 
oam?  In  the  manufacture  of  what  article  is  Russia  unsurpassed? 
What  are  the  chief  exports  and  imports?  With  what  two  countries 
is  most  of  the  foreign  trade  carried  on  ?  What  is  the  great  feature  of  the 
overland  trade  with  Asia?  Mention  a  fact  which  implies  a  very  exten- 
sive system  of  inland  navigation.  What  town  is  the  seat  of  the  largest 
annual  fair?  What  two  purposes  have  the  Russian  railways  been  built 
to  serve? 

To  what  race  do  Russians  by  descent  and  Poles  belong  ?  Where 
do  Swedes,  Germans,  Greeks,  and  Jews  respectively  abound?  To  what 
stock  do  all  these  races  belong?  Mention  three  races  of  the  Mongolian 
stock  settled  in  Russia.  How  do  the  Kalmucks  live  ?  Tell  the  origin 
md  history  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  What  is  the  established  religion  ? 
How  far  is  toleration  carried?  Of  what  nature  is  the  government? 
How  have  the  Nihilists  shoym  their  discontent?  In  which  two  of  the 
oonstitaent  parts  of  European  Russia  have  native  institutions  been 
partly  respected?  In  whicn  one  of  these  two  is  elementary  instruction 
miiversal  r  What  fact  accounts  for  the  low  state  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  most  parts  of  Russia?  How  many  universities  are  there? 
Which  one  of  them  is  German,  and  why? 

Where,  when,  and  by  whom  was  St  retersbur^  founded?  What  are 
tiie  disadvantages  of  the  site  ?  In  what  resi>ects  is  St  Petersburg  imnos- 
mg  ?  Give  the  name  and  length  of  the  principal  thoroughfare.  How 
has  the  imperial  library  been  enrichedr  How  are  the  river-islands 
below  the  city  occupied?  For  how  many  months  is  the  Neva  frozen 
over  in  winter  ? 

Compare  and  contrast  the  Russian  Empire  with  the  British.  What 
proportion  does  it  contain  of  the  land  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  on  the 
globe?  What  two  empires  surpass  it  in  population?  How  is  the 
population  distributed  in  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  respectively  ? 
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MJt/o,  a  seaport  of  Finland,  on  the 

Kmontory  formed  by  the  Gulfs  of 
thnia  and  Finland.  Pop.  82,987.— 
eO*  27'  N.  lat  22*  IT  E.  long. 

Alcexman  (the  white  castle),  a 
strongly  fortified  seaport  of  Bessarabia, 
near  the  Jonction  of  the  Dniester  with 
the  Black  Sea.  Pop.  80,000^-46, 9  N. 
80,  UE. 

Aland,  t/Umd  (land  of  waters),  the 
prinelpal  island  of  a  group  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  18  miles 
kfogand  14  broad.  It  was  captured  in 
1664  by  the  British  and  French,  who 


destroyed  the  fortifications  at  Bomar- 
sund.    Pop.  10,000. 

Al'^ma,  a  river  in  the  Crimea,  famous 
for  the  victory  over  the  Russians, 
gained  upon  its  banks,  by  the  Anglo- 
French  army,  in  September  1854. 

Anapa'',  a  maritime  fortress  on  the 
Circassian  shore  of  the  Black  Sea 
about  60  miles  S.E.  from  Enikal^.  It 
was  dismantled  and  evacuated  by  the 
Russians  on  the  approach  of  the 
Anglo-French  fieet  in  June  1856.  Pop. 
6087. 

Arabat',  a  fortress  on  the  northern 
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Klioro  of  the  Crimoft.  It  gives  name 
to  a  bay  in  thu  Sea  of  Aeov,  and  to  the 
romarkable  strip  or  tongue  of  land 
which  divides  the  Sea  of  Azov  firom 
thfl  Si  wash  or  Putrid  Sea. 

Arohangel,  ark-ain^Jel^  "Run,  pron. 
ark-dnff'ffhfl,  a  goyemment  in  the  N., 
including  Novala  Zemlia.  It  has  ex- 
tensive fisheries.  It  contains  886^4 
square  miles ;  pop.  907,231. 

Arohangel,  the  capital  of  the  gorem- 
ment  of  the  same  name,  and  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  city  in  the  N.  of  Russia, 
about  40  miles  from  the  Junction  of  the 
Northern  Dwina  with  the  White  Sea. 
Pop.  19,540.-64,  32  N.  40,  44  E. 

Astraoan',  or  A8trakllan^  a  govem- 
ment  in  the  S.E.,  lying  along  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  soil, 
except  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  la 
barren.  Extent,  83,997  square  miles; 
pop.  688,719. 

Astraoan^  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  stands  on  an 
island  in  the  Volga,  about  60  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  that  stream.  It  has 
considerable  trade,  and  large  fisheries 
on  the  Volga  and  Caspian.  Pop.  67,704. 
—46, 18  N.  48.  6  E. 

Az'^ov,  Sea  of,  the  Palus  Maotia  of 
the  ancients;  it  communicates  with 
the  Black  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Enikal6 
or  Kertch,  the  ancient  Cimmerian  Boa^ 
porua. 

Balakla'va  (beautiful  quay),  a  har- 
bour near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Crimea.  In  September  1864  it 
was  seized  by  the  British,  who  after- 
wards made  a  railway  fi*om  it  to  their 
camp  before  Sebastopol.  Near  it  was 
fought  a  battle  in  October  1864,  in 
which  600  British  light  cavalry  charged 
a  Russian  army.    Pop.  696. 

Ben'der  (market  or  harbour),  for- 
merly a  strongly  fortified  town  in 
Bessarabia,  on  the  Dniester.  Pop. 
26,842. 

Berdiansk',  or  Berdian'ski,  a  town 
with  a  good  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Berda,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  sea  of  Azov.    Pop.  20,849. 

Berditohev,  ber-de-chef,  a  town  in 
the  government  of  Kiev,  with  consider- 
able trade.    Pop.  62,663. 

BeBBaral)ia,  a  province  between 
the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester,  ceded  by 
Turkey  in  1812.  It  contains  17,029 
square  miles ;  pop.  1,814,191. 

Bog,  or  Bug,  booff,  a  river  which 
issues  from  a  lake  in  the  N.  of  Podolia. 
flows  throngh  that  government  ana 
Kherson,  and  falls  into  the  estuary  of 
the  Dnieper. 


Borodino,  bor-o-dt'no,  a  village  In 
the  government  of  Moscow,  near  the 
river  Moskva,  memorable  for  a  des- 
perate battle  fought  here,  on  7th  Sep- 
tember 1818,  between  the  Russians  ami 
French,  when  about  80!,000  fell  on  each 
side. 

Oauoa'iift,  or  the  Oan'oasna,  In- 
cluding Gircassia,  a  lieutenancy  ex- 
tending fh>m  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  W.  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  comprising  an  extenidve  region 
on  the  northern  or  European  side  of 
the  Caucasus,  as  well  as  Batonm  and 
Kars  in  Armenia,  and  also  the  desert 
country  to  the  E.  of  the  Caspian, 
known  as  the  Transeasptan  District 
The  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus, 
especially  the  Circassians,  are  remark- 
able for  tlitir  eleganee  of  person ;  the 
beauty  of  the  Circassian  women  has 
long  been  proverbial  in  the  east 
Extent,  806,067  sq.  m. ;  pop.  6,890,599. 

Oau'oasoB  (mountain  on  mountain, 
or  the  white  mountain),  a  chain  of  loitj 
mountains  stretching  across  the  isth- 
mus between  the  Blaek  Sea  and  the 
Caspian.  Its  length,  firom  Anapa  on 
the  Black  Sea  to  Baku  on  the  CaspLtn, 
is  about  700  miles;  its  breadth  varies 
firom  60  to  180  miles.  Its  loftiest  smn- 
mit,  Elbon,  is  18,488  feet  above  the 


Ohoozim,  h/ehim,  or  Khotin,  ko- 
iun',  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  Bess- 
arabia, on  the  Dniester;  it  was  ceded 
by  the  Turks  in  1818.  Pop.  16,782.^ 
48, 88  N.  26, 60  E. 

Oiroaasia,  aifhaaik'e-a  (the  land  of 
tlie  Tcherkes),  a  region  of  Cancaria, 
bordering  on  tiie  Black  Sea,  inhabited 
by  warlike  tribes,  who  long  resisted 
the  arms  of  Russia. 

Oourland,  a  government  in  the 
N.W.,  separated  from  Livonia  by  the 
Southern  Dwina.  It  is  fertile,  but  ill 
cultivated.  Area,  10,866  square  miles; 
pop.  681,980. 

Crixne''a,  or  Grim  Tartary,  the 
OhtTwmffauB  Tawita,  oli  the  ancients,  a 
peninsula  in  the  S.  of  Taurida,  washed 
by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
and  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Perekop.  It  is  divided  by 
the  river  Salgir  into  two  parts,  the 
northern  and  larger  being  banren  and 
thinly  peopled,  the  southern  being 
traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains 
enclosing  beantifhl  valleys,  ridi  in  all 
the  productions  of  the  south.  It  fbrmi 
a  large  part  of  the  government  of 
Taurida,    P(m.  of  government,  878,98& 

Oton'fltadt,  a  seaport  and  strong 
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fortress  in  the  government  of  St 
Petanbiirg,  at  the  8  J<.  extremity  of  a 
small  islimd  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
It  oommands  the  passage  of  St  Peters- 
iMirg;  from  which  it  is  distant  20  milei, 
and  is  the  principal  station  of  the 
Russian  navy.  It  was  founded  by 
Peter  the  Great,  who  employed  SOOfiOO 
men  in  the  work.  Pop.  48^6.— 60,  69 
N.  80,  46  E 

Da^hestan'  (mouniain  land),  a 
province  on  the  W.  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  for  many  years  a  debatable  land 
between  the  Persians  and  Russians, 
bat  now  possessed  by  the  latter.  Pop. 
481,634. 

I>a''go,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  with  a  lighthouse 
near  Dagerort,  its  chief  village  Pop. 
10^.-68, 66  N.  22, 12  E. 

IHulal,  dd-re-^  (the  Caspian  Gates), 
a  Russian  fortress,  in  a  parrow  defile 
of  the  Caucasus,  on  the  Terek,  80  miles 
M.  ofTiflis. 

Derbend^  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port of  Daghestan,  in  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  (Huicasus,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.    Pop.  16,652. 

Dnieper,  iiee>0r,  the  ancient  Borya- 
Ikenes,  a  large  river  which  rises  in  the 
government  of  Smolensk,  and,  after  a 
winding  course,  falls  into  the  Black 
Sea  below  Kherson. 

Dniester,  nee^ter,  the  ancient  J^a3, 
a  lani^e  river  which  has  its  source  in 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  Austrian 
Oalicia,  enters  Russia  at  Chocsim  in 
Bessarabia,  and  falls  into  the  Black 
Sea  near  Akerman. 

Don,  the  Tanaia  of  the  ancients,  a 
large  river  which  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tula,  and,  after  a  winding 
Gonrse,  empties  itse^  by  several  chan- 
nels into  the  Sea  of  Aeov. 

D<m  OoB'sacks,  a  toibe  whose  ter- 
ritory extends  sJong  the  lower  course 
of  the  Don.  It  contains  61,042  square 
miles;  pop.  1,867,486.  The  greater  part 
of  the  male  inhabitants  are  cavalry  sol- 
diers, possessing  their  lands  as  the  price 
of  their  service. 

Dor^pat,  a  town  of  Livonia,  with 
A  oniversity  (the  oldest  in  Russia), 
founded  in  16S2,  and  in  which  the 
German  language  is  used.    Pop.  20,727. 

Dwi'na,  Southern,  a  river  which 
issues  from  the  Valdai  Hills,  and 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  It  is 
navigable  through  nearly  its  whole 
eourse,  and  communicates  with  Lake 
Ladoga  and  St  Petersburg  by  a  canal. 

Dwl^n*,  Northern,  a  large  river, 
fomB4  by  the  junction  of  the  Soukhona 


and  the  Jong,  in  the  government  of 
Vologda;  it  falls  by  several  channels 
into  the  W^hite  Sea,  below  Archangel. 
Bkaterinoslav,  ya-kd-ta-ren-o-slat/, 
a  government  N.  of  Taurida,  containing 
26,886  square  miles;  pop.  1,682,046. 

Bkaterinoslav,  the  capital  of  tlie 
above  government,  on  the  Dnieper, 
with  considerable  woollen  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  83,078. 

Bnara,  UL-ndfrd,  a  lake  in  Russian 
Lapland,  containing  numerous  islets. 

Bnikald,  Strait  of,  en-t-M^lOi,  con- 
necting the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov.    See  Kertoh. 

Bsthonia,  M-thc/fM-d,  a  government 
extending  along  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  It  eontalns  7817 
square  miles.    Pop.  868,108. 

Bapato'ris,  formerly  called  Koslov, 
a  seaport  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Crimea.  In  the  Bay  of  Kalamita, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  it,  the  Anglo- 
French  army  landed  in  September 
1864.  The  town  was  afterwards  forti- 
fied and  occupied  by  the  Turks,  who 
repulsed  an  attack  upon  it  by  the 
Russians  in  February  1866.  Pop.  8204. 
Finland,  an  extensive  country  E. 
of  Sweden,  to  which  it  belonged  till 
the  year  1800,  when  it  was  seized  by 
the  Russians.  It  is  divided  into  eight 
governments,  and  contains  148,800 
square  miles.    Pop.  2,060,782. 

Finland,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the 
Baltic  extending  to  8t  Petersburg. 

Frana  Jos'eph  Iiand,  islands  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  N.E.  of  Spitzbergen, 
the  most  northern  land  yet  discovered 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Genif  chi,  a  small  seaport,  on  the 
narrow  strait  of  the  same  name  which 
connects  the  Siwash  or  Putrid  Sea  with 
the  Sea  of  Azov. 

Georgievesk,  gU-or-gie-evsk',  a  for- 
tified town  in  the  government  of  Stav- 
ropol, on  a  tributary  of  the  Kouma. 
Pop.  4167. 

Grod'no,  a  government  in  W.  Russia, 
containing  14,628  square  miles,  and 
1,166,401  inhabitants. 

Grod'no,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Niemen.  Here 
Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  sought  his 
last  retreat,  and  finally  abdicated  his 
crown  in  1707.    Pop.  84,756. 

Han'go  and  Hango  Head,  a  har- 
bour and  promontory  on  the  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Here  a  British 
boat's  crew,  under  a  flag  oi  truce,  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  June  1866. 
Hel'singfors,  a  seaport  and  strong 
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fortreu,  the  capital  of  Fiuland,  on  fhe 
Golf  of  Finland.  Pop.  48,14&— 60,  11 
N.86,0E. 

Ilmen%  a  lake  in  the  goTemment  of 
NoTgorod.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  commanicates  with  Li&e  Ladoga 
by  the  river  Yolkov  and  a  canaL 

Ink'ermann  (the  town  of  eavemAV 
a  rained  town  near  the  eastern  termi- 
nation of  the  harbour  of  Sebaatopol 
It  gave  name  to  an  obstinate  and  bloody 
conflict  between  the  Anglo-French  and 
Russian  armies  on  the  6th  November 
1854,  when  the  Russians  were  beaten 
back  with  great  loss. 

Isxnail,  u-md-€el',tL  strongly  fortified 
town  on  the  Kilia,  the  principal  arm 
of  the  Danube,  about  40  miles  from  the 
Black  Sea.  It  was  taken  by  the  Rus- 
sians under  Suwarrow  in  1790,  restored 
to  Turkey,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in 
1866,  and  given  back  to  Russia  by  the 
Berlin  Treaty  of  187a    Pop.  16,3S». 

JaroBlav,  yd-ro-tMnf,  capital  of  gov- 
ernment of  same  name,  is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  and  has  manu&o- 
tnres  of  silk,  linen,  and  leather.  Pop. 
60,276. 

Jitomi]<,  or  Zhitomeer,  Bhit-o-meer', 
the  capital  of  Volhynia,  on  the  Teterev. 
Pop.  41,790. 

XaTfa,  or  Feodo'sia,  a  seaport  on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  Crimea.    Pop.  848S. 

Kalami'ta  Bay,  a  large  inlet  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Crimea,  memor- 
able as  the  landing-placeof  the  Anglo- 
French  army  which  invaded  the  Crimea 
in  September  1854. 

EallBch,  a  manufacturing  city  in 
Poland,  on  the  Prosna.    Pop.  20,280. 

Kalu^'ga,  a  government  bounded  by 
Moscow,  Smolensk,  Orel,  and  Tula.  It 
has  considerable  trade  and  manufao- 
tares.  Extent,  12,068  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,098,814. 

Xala'ga,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Oka.    Pop.  88,608. 

Ka''ma,  a  river  which  rises  in  Viat- 
ka,  traverses  Perm,  and  joins  the  Volga 
24  miles  below  Kazan. 

Eamienieo,  or  Eamlnietz,  Jcdm- 
yen'yeta  (the  stony  place),  the  capital 
of  the  government  of  Podolia,  near  the 
Dniester.    Pop.  22,611. 

Eandalask',  a  gulf  of  the  White  Sea 
stretching  into  Russian  Lapland. 

Kazan^  a  government  to  the  S.  of 
Yiatka,  inhabited  by  people  who  are 
chiefly  of  Tartar  origin.  Extent,  23,466 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,872,437. 

Kazan',  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Kazanka,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Volga.    It  is  tlie  sec 


of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a 
QnlTeraity  fonnded  in  1804.  It  has  an 
eztenrive  trade.    Pop.  04470. 

Sertoli,  a  seaport  of  the  Crimea,  on 
the  Strait  of  Enikal^  or,  aa  it  is  f^ 
qnently  called,  the  Strait  of  Kerteh. 
It  was  captured  by  the  British  and 
French  allies  in  May  186&  Fop.  82,449. 

Kharkov',  OharkoT',  or  the 
nioraine,  a  government  S.  of  Kursk 
and  E.  of  Polteva.  It  contains  80,781 
square  miles.    Fop.  8/)S7,165. 

Kharkov',  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  small  rivers  Khar* 
kov  and  LafMui.  Its  monastic  college 
was,  in  1808,  erected  into  a  university. 
Pop.  101,176. 

"Khsruanf,  or  Oherson',  a  govern- 
ment in  the  Sv  on  the  Black  Sea,  be- 
tween the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester. 
It  contains  8Q,863  square  mUes.  Pop. 
1,766,308. 

Kherson',  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  ri^t  bank  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  The 
philanthropic  Howard  died  here  is 
1790,  and  is  buried  abont  fbnr  mUei 
from  the  town,  where  a  monument  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory.  Fop. 
188/)79.~46, 88  N.  88, 88  E. 

mohlneVtOrKiaheneT,  Utft-e-nev', 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bessar* 
abia.    Fop.  118,187. 

nev,  or  Klew,  ifce-ei<,  a  government 
on  the  Dnieper.  Its  soil  is  fertile. 
Extent,  19,280  square  mileiL  Pop. 
8,680,804.  '^ 

Elev',  the  capital  of  the  above  go- 
vernment, on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop 
and  the  seat  of  a  university  founded 
in  1888.  Pop.  127,851.-60,  87  N.  81^ 
27  E. 

Kolgnev',  a  dreary  and  thinly  inha- 
bited island  in  the  Northern  Ocean. 

KoBtro'ma,  a  government  snr* 
rounded  by  Vologda,  Viatka,  Nijni- 
Novgorod,  Vladimir,  and  Jarouav. 
Extent.  80J!06  square  miles.  Pop. 
l,261,7ia 

Kostro'ma,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Volga,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Kostroma.  Pop. 
80,405. 

Koy'no,  a  government  near  the 
Baltic,  having  Courland  on  the  north, 
and  the  river  Niemen  on  the  south. 
It  contains  16,937  square  miles,  and 
has  a  population  of  1,408,079.  The 
capital  is  Kovno.    Pop.  42,887. 

Kuban,  or  Konban.  ftoo-ten',  a  river 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Caucasus, 
and,  flowing  westwards,  divides  into 
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KlbrO^,V 


o  (&IIM.  Moikwk), 


guTMiuuMi^  nttr  the  Belm  i  It  l>  erne 
of  tfaa  ooft  uulait  tonu  in  tha  am- 
tdra.    7op.U,7M. 

ZAd'oSB,  bdn,  ■arraDDiBd  b;  tha 
BOTcniBunla  of  Bt  FetenbuiE,  OlDoeti, 
*ad  mboiK.  la  the  luEaii  lake  In 
Bnnp^  bung  UO  miles  long  tod  TO 
bnwd.  It  b  eonnftetad  bj  cuuli  wltb 
Laka  Itmao  ull  tha  Volga,  as  u  to 
inav  Df  paMaa  br  watsr  from  tha 
SUtte  (0  6a  Caivlu. 

Ubtn,  t»4Mi',«  aaapOTt  in  Conrland. 
Pop.  10,TS7'-e«,  81  N.  so,  6S  E. 

Uvo'iiit,  B  BUltiinB  ■orernmant, 
hBTtag  E^imU  on  the  H.  and  Coor- 
lud  on  tbs  B.  It  eiporti  a  conslder- 
•hla  qoanUtj  of  eora.  Extent,  17,471 
•minmlla.    Fop.  1 J17/3T4. 

ucM'tm.  B  nnw  (ovd  on  the  oorth- 
ani  Bbon  of  tha  Gnlf  of  Finland.  Ita 
haboar  «u  detendod  by  a  strong  for- 

BrlUA  flMt  In  Jajhr  185^  whan  the 
town  na  aeddanUlfy  Ixiniad. 

ZnbUn,  IsofUi,  B  town  in  Poland, 
with  SMidderabla  trade.     It  li  the 

Dame.    Pop.  fe,000.  *  """' 

Kaila'pol,  or  Ittaioa'vol,  a  nari- 
tlme  town  at  tbemonth  of  t>Le  Kalmlua, 
on  the  N.  ahore  of  the  Baa  of  Aiav. 
Po^OTTA 

from  the  Dwinn  on  the  N.toVolb 
on  llie  e.    It  i>  a  level  district, 
immenaefOreBts.  EitsDt.Si.OSSsq 
ndlea.    Pop.  I,U1,93S. 
IClnak,  the  eiplul  ol  (he  a 

Mihop.  on  tbe  Biristaox.    Pop.  43,1 
Hltau,  nc'foi,  or  Mlttan,  mi 
tha  capital  of  the  goveniment  et  ( 
land,  near  the  Galf  of  it\ga. 

HLDbUev,  or  Uoghllav,  nuttfl 


UoBODn,  a  former  opltsl  of  the  en 
plre,  the  principal  eoiporliim  of  ita  Into 

altT  lOnnded  in  17G9.    It  i^nds  on  tl 
naTigable  river  UoBfcwa.    Almoit  U 

lU  InhahlCants,  when  it  wee  oceupK 


irchlteclura. 
e  Swede • 


jsXII.dsresled  U 


Itself  h;  three  m 
of  Finland. 

Niemeiu  Ste  1 
the  Bimn  Eiipi 

Mljnl-Kovgorc 


I     NlJnl-NoTgorod  (the    lower  new 

S  I  m"tl'  ll'th'e"  confinln"  of'lhe'ok'B 
Ih  with  the  Vol™.  H  Ih  a  B]»ce  of  greet 
re    internal  trade,  and  la  Aimed  for  lU 


NlkolftlBY-,  e  seaport  of  K1 
the  Bog.    l-np.s:,8&. 
Ho-ial  ZemllB   (new   1: 


t   the  f.  eitimtty  of  Lake 
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Odei'M,  a  thriying  dtj  and  seaport 
in  the  government  of  Kherson,  on  the 
Blftck  Sea,  between  the  rivers  Dniester 
and  Itof?.  It  has  a  gn^at  export* trade, 
especially  in  com.  Pop.  193,613.-46, 
29  N.  80,  43  E. 

Oesel,  xi'sel  or  efsel  (seal  island),  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gnlf  of 
Ripra.    I»op.  40,000. 

O'ka.  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
government  of  Orel,  and  falls  into  the 
Volga  at  Nijni-Novgorod. 

Olcnetz^  a  government  south  of 
Archangel,  containing  66,896  square 
miles.    Pop.  314,438. 

Olonetz^,  a  town  in  the  above  gov- 
ernment, near  Lake  Ladoga;  here 
Putcr  the  Great  constructed  his  first 
dockyard.    Pop.  1341. 

One'ga,  Russ.pron.  o-nS'g(L9i  lake  in 
Olonetz,  150  miles  long,  and  hom  80  to 
69  broad.  It  is  connected  by  the 
river  Swir  with  Lake  Ladog^a. 

One'ga,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
S.E.  of  Olonetz,  and  flows  north-west- 
ward into  the  Gulf  of  Onega. 

Orel',  a  government  in  the  interior, 
S.  of  Tula  and  Kaluga.  Extent,  18,061 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,826,169. 

Orer,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  the  Oka,  with  consider- 
able trade.    Pop.  53,605. 

Orenburg,  o'ren-boorg,  a  government 
in  the  S.E.,  between  On  fa  and  Astra- 
can,  extending  across  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains into  Asiatic  Russia.  Extent, 
about  46,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,070,420. 

O'renburg,  a  fortified  city,  capital 
of  the  above  government,  on  the  Ural. 
l*op.  47,840.-51,  45  N.  55,  6  E. 

Oufa,  or  Ufa,  ooyil,  a  government  in 
the  S.E.,  between  Perm  and  Oren- 
burg. Extent,  about  63,500  square 
miles.    Pop.  1,648,754. 

Oa'fa,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Oufa  and  Biolaia.    Pop.  20,917. 

Peipus,  Lake,  pa'e-pooce,  sur- 
rounded by  the  governments  of  St 
Petersburg  and  Livonia.  It  is  60 
miles  long  and  35  broad,  and  com- 
municates with  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
by  the  river  Narva. 

Pen'^za,  a  government  in  the  E. 
having  Nijni-Novgorod  on  the  N.  and 
Saratov  on  the  S.  It  contains  14,465 
square  miles.    Pop.  1.332,598. 

Pen^'za,  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, near  the  Sura.    Pop.  86,026. 

Perekop,  pu-rd-kop'  (the  rampart,  or 
the  gate  of  the  headland  or  isthmus),  a 
small  town  in  the   Taurida,  on  the 


iathmos  connecting  the  Crimea  tltii 
the  continent    Pop.  4831. 

Pezm,  a  government  stretehing 
across  the  Ural  Monntaiusinto  Asiatic 
Russia,  containing  128,640  sqaare 
miles.    Pop.  8,439,184. 

Perm,  the  capital  of  the  above  gov- 
ernment, and  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, on  the  Kama.    Pop  22,28& 

TemskUtper-wtu' (the  lime-tree  fort), 
a  -seaport  of  Livonia,  on  the  Gnlf  of 
Riga.    Pop.  12,91&— 68, 22  N.  24, 82  E. 

Petohora,  petsh-o'rdf  a  large  river 
which  rises  in  the  Ural  Mountuos, 
and  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Petembnrg,  St,  ptrter^-boorg,  a 
government  at  the  eastern  extranity 
of  the  Gnlf  of  Finland,  containing 
20,769  square  miles.    Pop.  1,591,244 

Petersbnrg,  St,  the  capiUl  of  the 
above  government,  and  the  metropolis 
of  the  exnpire.  Pop.  876,576.~6d.  56 
N.  80, 19  E.    See  Bxmabks,  page  209. 

PetrozaTOdak',  the  capital  of  the 
government    of    Olonetz,    on    Lake 

Onega;  it  has  great  iron-works.  Pop. 
10,901. 

Podolia,  a  fertile  government  in 
W.  Bussia,  to  the  N.  of  Bessarabia, 
containing  16,180  square  miles.  Fop. 
8,169,428. 

Poland  (the  level  land),  a  large  and 
fertile  country  between  Bnssla  and 
Germany.  It  was  long  an  independent 
kingdom,  but  in  1772  Bussia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  partitioned  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory; in  1793  a  second,  and  in  1796  a 
third  and  final  division  was  tnade. 
The  present  kingdom  of  Poland  ori- 
ginated in  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw, 
formed  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1807,  and 
assigned  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  vho 
erected  it  into  a  kingdom,  with  a  repre- 
sentative constitution.  After  the  unfo^ 
tunate  attempt  of  the  Poles  to  regain 
their  national  independence  in  1830, 
the  constitution  was  suppressed.  The 
kingdom  is  now  incorporated  with  the 
Bussian  Empire.  Extent,  48,194  square 
miles.    Pop.  7,104,760. 

Polta'ya,  or  Ftiltow'a,  a  govern' 
ment  between  Kiev  and  Kharkov,  con- 
taining 18,775  square  miles.  Pop. 
2,399,004. 

Polta'va,  or  Foltoir'a,  the  capital 
of  the  above  government ;  here,  in  1709, 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  totally 
defeated  by  the  Bussians.    Pop.  83,979> 

Pskov,  a  government  in  the  N.yf-, 
between  Livonia  and  Smolensk.  Ez« 
tent,  16,841  square  miles.  Pop.  88S,60i 

Pskov,  or  Pletncov,  the  capital  of 
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lore  ffovernment,  at  the  oon- 

}  of  me  Yelikaja  and  Pskov. 

9,267. 

dd  Sea,  or  Bi^waab,  an  irre- 

Hid  shalloir  exuanae  of  water  on 

rthem  shore  ox  the  Crimea,  eom- 

iting  by  the  Strait  of  Genitchi 

lie  Sea  of  Azov,  from  which  it  is 

ted  by  the  narrow  atrip  of  land 

the  "  Tongue  of  Arabat.** 

^el,  the  capital  of  the  govem- 

it  Esthonia,  on  a  \)&j  of  the  Gulf 

land.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 

wltii  an  excellent  harbour,  and 

«gly  fortified.    Pop.  60,86e.~69, 

M,44E. 

■an,  r6-d-zdn%  a  government  east 

(oow,  traversed  by  the  river  Oka, 

ontainiug  16/)23  square  miles. 

,668,263. 

Ban%  the  capital  of  the  above 

unent,  on  the  Oka,  the  see  of  an 

ahop,   and   remarkable   for   ita 

ona  churches.    Fop.  19,990. 

a,  re^gd,  an  important  city,  the 

I  of  the  government  of  Livonia, 

)  Southern  Dwina,  seven  miles 

he  sea.    In  point  of  trade  Riga 

next  to   St  Petersburg.    The 
izports  are  flax  and  hemp,  com, 
r,  and  tallow.    Pop.  168,844.-66,- 
M,6E. 

a.  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the  Baltic, 
an  Gourland  and  Livonia. 
itoY^,  a  town  on  the  Don,  between 
and  Tcherkask,  in  the  govem- 
of  Ekaterinoslav.  In  its  neigh- 
Dod  coal-mines  have  been  opened 
on  ore  discovered.  Pop.  44,463. 
na^'ra,  a  government  on  the 
,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name ; 

formed,  in  1860,  out  of  portions 

provinces  of  Simbirsk,  Saratov, 
>renbourg,  and   contains  60,169 
i  miles.    Pop.  2,143,490.    Pop.  of 
61,947. 
atoY^,  a  government  in  the  S.E. 

part  of  it  is  barren,  being  im- 
ated  with  salt,  and  it  contains  a 
er  of  salt  lakes.  Extent,  81,244 
smiles.  Pop.  1,988,32a 
ator',  the  capital  of  the  above 
nment,  on  the  Volga ;  it  has  an 
I  trade,  chiefly  with  Moscow  and 
can.  Pop.  86,418. 
las'^topol,  or  Bevaatc'pol  (the 
t  or  most  sacred  city),  a  seaport 

8.W.  of  the  Crimea,  famous  for 
ige  by  the  British  and  French  in 
tnd  1866,  when  the  south  side  of 
own,  including  the  arsenal  and 
,  was  taken  and  destroyed.   Pop. 


Blxnbink,  »im  beer§y,  a  government, 
between  Kacan  and  Saratov,  traversed 
by  the  Volga.  It  contains  19,109  square 
miles.    Pop.  1,409,727. 

Bixnblruc',  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Volga.    Pop.  26,822. 

8i]nfero''pol  (the  white  mosque),  the 
capital  of  Tanrida,  a  handsome  town  of 
the  Crimea.  Pop.  62,686.-44, 68  N.  84, 
8E. 

Smolensk',  a  government  W.  of 
Moscow,  containing  21,687  square  miles, 
and  1,223,868  inhabitants. 

Smolensk',  an  ancient  walled  dty, 
the  capital  of  the  above  government, 
on  the  Dnieper.  Here,  in  1812,  the 
first  important  stand  against  the 
French  was  made  by  the  Russians,  who 
burned  the  town  previously  to  their 
evacuating  it.  Its  trade  and  manu- 
fkctnres  are  considerable.  Pop.  24,332. 
64, 48  N.  81, 68  E. 

Spitzber'gen  fthe  peaked  moun- 
tains), a  group  of  desolate  islands  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  extending  from  70" 
to  81<*  N.  lat. 

Stayro'pol,  a  government  between 
the  Caucasus  on  the  south  and  Astracan 
and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossack  c 
on  the  north.  It  was  regarded  fur 
administrative  purposes  as  in  Asiatic 
Russia  (in  the  lieutenancy  of  Caucasia). 
It  contains  26>672  square  miles;  pop. 
476,061.  Its  chief  town  after  the  capital 
is  Georgievesk  (pop.  4167). 

Btavro'pol  (the  city  of  the  cross), 
the  capital  of  toe  above  government,  on 
the  Tachla.    Pop.  84,828. 

Bweaborg,  or  Bveaborg,  mS^drborg, 
a  seaport  and  strong  fortress  in  Fin- 
land; it  was  bombfl^ed  and  greatly 
damaged  by  the  Anglo-French  fleet  in 
August  1866.    Pop.  6200. 

Taganrog',  a  fortified  seaport  on  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azov ;  its  public 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  Anglo- 
French  fleet  in  June  1866.  Pop.  48,186. 
—47, 12  N.  38,  42  E. 

Taman',  an  island  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Assov,  formed 
by  the  two  branches  of  the  river 
Kuban. 

Tamboy',  a  government  west  of 
Penza  and  Saratov,  containing  26,706 
square  miles;  pop.  2,406,718. 

Tambov',  capital  of  the  above 
government,  and  the  see  of  a  Greek 
bishop;  it  has  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  26,403. 

Taurida,  tou're-ddf  a  government  in 
the  S.,  comprehending  the  Crimea  and 
f^  considerable  tract  on  ^e  mainland 
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N.MdN.E.of  thatpeniiuiiU.   Eitent, 
84^688  sqiuure  miles ;  pop.  878,985. 

TohttkaslC,  No'yo,  the  capital  of 
the  Don  CoBsacks,  on  the  AKsai,  a 
branch  of  the  Don;  it  is  snrronnaed 
hj  water  and  marshes.    Pop.  87,081. 

TohamlgOY^,  a  fertile  goTemment 
N.  of  Poltava  and  E.  of  the  Dnieper, 
containing  80,288  square  miles:  pop. 
1,860,688. 

TohemlgoT',  the  capital  of  the 
ahoye  government,  on  the  Desna;  it 
is  the  see  of  an  arehhiahop.  Pop. 
35,9a6.-61, 80  N.  31, 20  E. 

Terek,  ta-rekf.  a  river  which  rises  in 
Mount  Elbnrz,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Cancasas  range,  and  flowing  eastward 
enters  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Bossians 
regard  it  as  the  boandarv  at  this  point 
between  Europe  and  Asia.— Also  a 
government  of  Caucasia.  Area  88,887 
square  miles;  pop.  626,480. 

Tula,  too  ^  Id,  a.  government  8.  of 
Moscow, containing  11,957  square  miles ; 
pop.  1,279,715. 

Tola,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tulitza  and  Oupa,  may  be  called  the 
Birmingham  of  Russia.  It  has  a 
cannon-foundry  and  extensive  manu- 
factures of  arms,  hardware,  and  cutlery. 
Pop.  67,374.— 64, 11  N.  87, 80  E. 

Tver,  or  Twer,  twar,  a  government 
between  Moscow  and  Novgorod,  cov- 
ered with  forests.  It  contains  25,736 
square  miles;  pop.  1,638,196. 

Tver,  or  Twer,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government;  it  is  a  handsome 
city,  on  the  road  n'om  St  Petersburg 
to  Moscow,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tvertza  and  the  Volga.    Pop.  88,246. 

Ukraine,  u'krSn  or  oo-JcrSn'  (a  fron- 
tier or  boundary),  an  old  subdivision, 
comprising  the  country  now  included 
in  the  governments  Kiev,  Poltava,  and 
Kharkov,  and  called  Little  Russia. 

nieaborg,  oo'le-a-borg  (town  on  the 
Ulea),  a  seaport  of  Finland,  near  the 
head  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Pop. 
9705. 

XT^ral  Monntains,  an  extensive 
range  which  forms  tlie  boundary  be- 
tween European  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
Several  of  the  peaks  rise  to  between 
8000  and  9000  feet  above  the  sea. 

n^ral,  a  river  which  has  its  source 
in  the  above  mountains,  divides  En- 
rope  from  Asia,  and  flows  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  after  a  course  of  1040 
miles. 

Valdai  Hills,  vdVdi,  a  range  in  the 
government  of  Novgorod  and  Tver, 
rising  to  the  height  of  1200  feet. 


▼a'ga,  or  Wia'Ht,  a  seaport  of  Fin- 
land, on  the  Gnlf  of  Bothnia.  Pop. 
8800. 

Vlatka,  or 'WJatka,  ve-dtkdf  a  govern- 
ment in  the  E.,  between  Kostroma  and 
Perm,  containing  68A14  square  miles; 
pop.8,6aO/XK). 

vlafka,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  at  the  oonfluence  of  the 
VUtkaandChUnooka.    Pop.  81,694. 

Vlboxg,  or  Wybozg,  veThwrg  (hoi 
town),  a  fbrtress  and  seaport  on  t' 
Gulf  of  Finland.    Pop.  14,68a— 60, 
N.88,48E. 

Vls'tnla.  Am  Descriptive  TaUe  oi 
the  Gkbmah  Empibs,  page  237. 

Vitebsk',  a  government  to  the  E.  o 
Courland,    containing    17,489 
miles;  pop.  1,078,689. 

Vitebsk',  the  capital  of  the  abovi 
government,  at  the  confluence  of  thi 
Southern  Dwina  and  Viteba.    Pop— - 
40^. 

Yladimir,  vbt-de-meeK,  a   govei 
ment  to  the  E.  of  Moscow,  containing 
18L068  square  miles;  pop.  1,888,166. 

VladixnlJ*,  the  capital  of  the  above 
government.    Pop.  16,488. 

Vol'ga,  or  Worga,  the  largest  river 
in  Europe,  rises  among  the  Valdai 
Hills  near  the  frontier  of  Novgorod, 
and  flows  eastward  till  it  reaches  the 
city  of  Kazan,  below  which  it  is  joined 
by  the  Kama ;  it  tlien  takes  a  southerly 
direction,  and,  after  separating  into 
numerous  branches,  discharges  its 
waters  by  seventy  mouths  into  the 
Caspian.  It  is  navigable  through 
almost  its  whole  course. 

VolgBk,  or  Volak  (town  on  the 
Volga),  a  town  in  the  government  of 
Saratov,  on  the  Volga,  with  large 
manufactures  of  arms.    Pop.  81,269. 

VoUiy'nla,  vo2-Atn'e-4(the  plain), a 
fertile  government  in  w.  Russia,  be- 
tween Grodno  and  Podolia.  Extent, 
27,039  square  miles.    Pop.  1,961.800. 

Volog'da,  an  extensive  government 
S.  of  Archangel,  containing  151,384 
square  miles.    Pop.  1,181,584. 

Volog'da,  the  capital  of  the  above 
governments  on  the  Vologda ;  it  has  an 
active  trade  and  a  number  of  manufac- 
tures.   Pop.  17,256. 

Voronetz,  vo-ro-neta^t  or  VoroneJ, 
vo-ro^ezh^,  a  government  N.W.  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  containing  25,441  square 
miles.    Pop.  2,340,266. 

VCronetz,  the  capital  of  the  al>ove 
government,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Voronetz  and  the  Don;  it  has  con- 
siderable trade.    Pop.  46,879. 

Waigatz,  an  island  in  the  Arctic 
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Ocean,  to  the  S.  of  Novaia  Zemlia, 
•eparated  from  the  continent  by  a  strait 
of  the  same  name. 

War'anger,  a  bay  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  between  Swedish  and  Russian 
Lapland. 

Waar'Baw  (the  fortified  place),  the 
capital  of  Poland,  finely  utuated  on 
the  Vistula.  It  suffered  terribly  in  the 
sieges  of  1794  and  1831.  It  has  some 
handsome  public  buildings.    Its  uni- 


versity was  suppressed  in  1834.  Fop. 
839,341.-63, 13  N.  21,  0  E. 

Wilna,  or  Vilna,  viVndf  a  govern- 
ment on  the  Baltic,  to  the  S.  of  Cour- 
land,  containing  16,434  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,171,400. 

Wilna,  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  see  of 
a  Greek  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  until  1832  was  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sity.   Pop.  88,603.-64,  41  N.  26, 17  £. 


THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  German  Ocean,  Denmark,   and  the 
Baltic  ;  W.  by  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  ;  S.  by  Switzer- 
land and  Austria ;   E.  by  Austria  and  Russia.     It  contains 
about  212,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  45,000,000. 
The  German  Empire  is  composed  of  the  following  states  : — 

Kinds. 


L  Four    King 
doms. 


IL 


Six    Grand 
Dachies 


Names.  Population. 

1.  Prussia 27,279,000 

2.  - 

3. 


III.  Five 

Dachies.....' 


Capitals. 
Berlin. 

Bavaria. 5,285,000  Munich. 

Saxony 2,973,000  Dresden. 

4.  Wurtemberg 1,971,000  Stuttgart. 

5.  Baden 1,570,000  Oarlsruhe. 

6.  Hesse 936,000  Darmstadt. 

7.  Saxe-Weimar 310,000  Weimar. 

8.  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin., 577,000  Schwerin. 

9.  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. 100,000  New  Strelitz 

10.  Oldenburg ....337,000  Oldenburg. 

11.  Brunswick 349,000  Brunswick. 

12.  Anhalt. 233,000  Dessau. 

13.  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha..  195,000  Gothaand  Coburg. 

14.  Saxe-Altenburg 155,000  Altenburg. 

15.  Saxe-Meiningen 207,000  Meiningen. 

16.  Waldeck 57,000  Arolsen. 

17.  Lippe-Detmold 120,000  Detmold. 

18.  Scnaumburg-Lippe....35,000  Biickeburg. 

19.  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt 80,000 

20.  Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen 71 ,000 

21.  Reuss-Greiz 50,000 

22.  Reuss-Schleiz 101,000 

V  Tu         T?    «  (23.  Hamburg 453,000 

V.  Three    Free  J  24.  Liibeck.» 63,000 

^^^^^ (25.  Bremen 157,000 

Vf.  Reicbsland,')  TStrasburg. 
Le*  Imperial  ^26.  Alsace-Lorraine... . 1,566,000 •<  Golmar. 

TerriUnry....)  (Metz. 


*^  »^.  Seven  Prin 
cipalities.... 


Rudolstadt. 

Sondershausen. 

Greiz. 

Gera. 
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Islands. — Rugen,  Usedonii  WoUin,  Femern,  Alsen,  North 
Frisian  Isles. 

Glllfs,  etc.— Gulf  of  Dantzic,  Frische  Haff,  Eurische  Haff, 
Grosse  Haff,  Riigen  Bay,  LUbeck  Bay,  Kiel  Bay. 

MountaillS.— Teutoburger  Wald,  Hare,  Thtiriiigerwald, 
Westerwald,  Taunus,  Odenwald,  Black  Forest. 

Lakes. — Spirding  and  Mauer  in  £.  Prussia ;  Muritz  and 
Schwerin  in  Mecklenburg;  Ghiem,  Ammer,  and  Wtirm  in 
Bavaria. 

Rivers.-— Rhine,  Ems,  Weser,  Elbe,  Eider,  Oder,  Vistula, 
Fregel,  Nieroen  or  Memd. 

BEMARES. 

The  German  Empire  extends  from  47**  18'  to  SS'*  62'  N.  lat,  and 
from  5°  50^  to  22°  50'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west 
is  about  670  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  about  650 
miles.  All  Germany  is  not  included  in  the  German  Empire ;  wit- 
ness the  provinces  of  Austria  which  are  German  in  respect  of  race, 
language,  traditions,  and  sympathies:  politically  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  German  Empire  is  Germany. 

The  German  Empire  is  naturally  divided  into  north  and  south, 
into  Lower  Germany  and  Upper  Germany,  the  division  being  made, 
about  51°  N.  lat.,  by  a  series  of  non-continuous  and  mostly  forest- 
clad  hills  and  highland  districts,  of  which  Westerwald  and  Thtir- 
iugerwald  are  the  most  considerable.  Thiiringerwald  may  be 
regarded  as  an  outlier  of  the  mighty  frontier  ranges  which  separate 
the  German  Empire  from  Austria,  viz.,  the  Kiesengebirge,  the 
Erzgebirge,  and  Bohmerwald.  Lower  or  Northern  Germany  belongs 
to  the  great  European  plain,  the  uniform  level  being  broken  in 
52°  N.  lat,  by  Teutoburger  Wald  north  of  that  parallel,  and 
by  the  Harz  Mountains  south  of  it  With  the  trifling  exceptions 
of  the  two  Mecklenburgs,  Oldenburg,  the  two  Lippes,  Brunswick, 
Anhalt,  Waldeck,  and  the  three  Free  Towns,  Lower  Germany  is 
included  within  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  It  is  an  infertile  region 
on  the  whole,  swampy  towards  the  north-west,  sandy  and  watery 
towards  the  north-east,  with  many  a  barren  heath  in  the  interior. 
Kye  is  the  prevalent  grain ;  and  rye-bread,  almost  black  and 
generally  sour,  is  the  mainstay  of  the  people.  The  richest  wheat- 
lands  are  in  the  Prussian  provinces  bordering  on  Poland.  The 
surface  of  Upper  or  Southern  Germany  is  highly  diversified.  The 
kingdom  of  Saxony  is  an  inclined  plane  slopmg  up  to  the  Erz- 
gebirge, and  one  part  of  it  is  worthily  called  Saxon  Switzerland. 
The  table-land  of  central  Bavaria  rises  into  mountainous  regions 
towards  Bohemia  and  Tyrol,  and  into  a  beautifully  variegated 
country  towards  Wiirtemberg.     The  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
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Bliine  between  Bonn  and  Mainz  is  world-famons ;  and  thonsh, 
higher  np,  its  immediate  banks  are  flat,  the  background  on  either 
side  is  mountainous,  formed  by  the  Black  Forest  on  the  eastern 
side  and  by  the  Yosges  Mountains  on  the  western.  Such  are 
the  charms  of  the  Black  Forest,  that,  in  respect  of  it,  Baden  has 
been  called  the  Paradise  of  (Germany.  The  abundance  of  mineral 
waters  throughout  Upper  Germany,  and  the  reputation  of  German 
baths,  unite  with  the  scenery  to  attract  an  annual  crowd  of  tourists 
to  the  Rhine  countries,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  Bavarian 
Highlands,  and  induce  many  to  prolong  their  stay  at  some  favourite 
resort  Except  the  greater  part  of  Bavaria,  and  comers  of  Wiir- 
t-emberg  and  Baden,  which  drain  into  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
Danube,  the  German  Empire  sends  its  drainage  to  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Baltic ;  so  that  tne  far  greater  part  of  Upper  Germany,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  Lower  Germany,  bas  a  northward  slope.  The 
extremes  of  temperature  at  opposite  seasons  increase  from  west  to 
east ;  but  the  average  temperature  is  much  the  same  throughout, 
because  the  more  southerly  position  of  Upper  Germany  is  also 
more  elevated.  The  moisture  of  the  air  diminishes  from  north  to 
south.  Rhenish  Prussia  is  the  most  northerly  wine-district  in 
Europe ;  but  the  wines  are  acidulous,  the  heat  not  being  sufficient 
to  develop  much  saccharine  matter  in  the  grapes,  which,  indeed, 
require  to  be  mellowed  by  a  touch  of  frost.  The  vineyards  extend 
up  the  Moselle,  Maine,  and  Neckar,  tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  and 
reappear  on  the  Danube  in  Bavaria. 

Both  the  surface  and  the  mineral  treasures  of  Germany  have 
been  turned  to  account  with  energy  and  skill,  and  have  been 
made  the  basis  of  manufacturing  industry,  which,  varying  with 
the  locality,  is  everywhere  active.  The  horses  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein)  the  wool  of  Saxony,  and  Westphalian  hams,  are  famous. 
Potatoes  are  largely  grown  everywhere,  furnishing  76  per  cent,  of 
the  raw  material  used  in  the  distillation  of  spirits.  Sugar-beet  and 
sugar-factories  abound  in  Prussian  Saxony  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Tobacco  is  an  important  crop  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine  above 
Mainz.  The  hops  of  Bavana  supply  5000  breweries  in  that  king- 
dom, and  Bavarian  beer  is  exported  even  to  America  and  India. 
Bavarian  woodwork  is  also  famous,  particularly  furniture  and  toys. 
The  rock-salt  of  Bavaria,  and  the  brine-springs  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
seem  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  principal  mining  districts  are  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Prussia  and  Saxony.  Charactenstic  of  Prussia  is 
amber,  picked  up  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  also  found  by 
diggingat  some  distance  inland.  By  far  the  largest  coal-field  is 
that  oiKuhr-Diisseldorf,  commonly  called  Westphauan,  but  extend- 
ing also  into  Rhenish  Prussia.  £[ere,  accordingly,  is  the  most  in- 
dustrial district  in  the  empire,  the  chief  manufactures  being 
iron  and  steel  wares,  cottons  and  woollens,  silk  and  velvet  Of 
textile  manufactures,  linen  is  the  most  widely  distributed  thrcmgh- 
cmt  the  empire,  because  it  is  largely  a  domestic  manufacture. 
Both  flax  and  hemp  are  staple  crops.    For  the  interchange  of  com- 
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moditics,  ample  facilities  exist  in  navigable  rivers  and  canals, 
^od  roads,  and  an  extensive  railway-system.  The  Rhine,  £lbe, 
Vistula,  and  Danube  are  navigable  throughout  their  whole  course 
within  the  empire:  the  Oder  is  navigable  to  Ratibor.  The 
Elbe,  Odor,  and  Vistula  commnnicate  with  one  another  by  canals, 
and  Ludwig's  canal,  by  uniting  the  Rhine  with  the  Danube  in 
Bavaria,  esteblishes  a  waterway  between  the  Korth  and  Black  Seas. 
The  principal  imports  are  colonial  produce,  raw  cotton  and  silk ; 
the  principal  exports  are  grain  and  wool,  linens  and  hardware, 
timber  and  pitch,  tobacco  and  mineral  waters. 

Even  before  the  formation  of  the  present  German  Empire,  most  of 
the  states  composing  it  had  united,  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,' 
in  a  ZoUverein  or  Customs  Union,  which,  by  collecting  tiie  import 
and  export  duties,  and  some  of  the  excise  duties  also,  into  a  general 
fund,  made  these  states  commercially  one.    From  commercial  to 
political  unity,  there  was  but  a  ste^ ;  and  accordingly,  when,  in 
1870,  Napoleon  III.  declared  war  against  Prussia,  all  the  states  of 
the  then  Zollverein,  and  others  under  their  influence,  united  to  repel 
the  French  invaders.  The  present  German  Empire,  dating  from  1871, 
is  the  monument  of  the  German  victory.    Tlie  King  of  Prussia  is 
Emperor ;  and  the  imperial  legislature  consists  of  the  Bundesrath  or 
Federal  Council,  and  the  Reichstag  or  Diet  of  the  Empire.    The 
former  represents  the  individual  states  of  the  Empire,  and  its 
members  are  chosen  by  the  several  state-governments :  the  latter,  the 
Reichstag,  represents  the  population  generally,  and  its  members  are 
elected  by  ballot  and  nniversal  suffiraee.   The  Emperor  represents  the 
Empire  abroad ;  and  war  may  be  declared,  if  defensive,  by  him 
alone  ;  if  offensive,  by  him  with  consent  of  the  Bundesrath.    Each  of 
the  states  constituting  the  Empire  has  its  own  Diet  or  Le^lature.  In 
six  of  them,  viz.,  the  four  kingdoms  and  the  ^and-duchies  of  Baden 
and  Hesse,  the  diet  consists  oftwo  chambers  :  in  all  the  others  there  is 
but  one  chamber.     The  real  basis  of  German  political  unity  lies  in 
community  of  race,  language,  interest,  traditions,  and  aspirations  ; 
to  which  may  be  added  community  of  religion,  Protestantism  aud 
Roman  Catholicism    being   regarded   merely   as    t^o    forms   of 
Christianity.     The  number  of  Protestants  is  nearly  double  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  throughout  the  Empire,  the  former 
prevailing  in  the  north,  the  latter  in  the  south.    In  respect  of 
church  government,  the  German  Protestants,  since  they  have  no 
bishops,  may  be  ranked  as  Presbyterians.     In  Prussia,  Lutherans 
and  Ualvinists   are,   with  few   exceptions,   united    in  one  com- 
munion designated  the  Evangelical  Church.     The  Germans  are  a 
strong  race,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally ;  and  the  Ger- 
man Empire  is  the  classic  land  of  scnools  and  barracks.    Service  in 
the  army  or  navy  is  obligatory  on  every  man  from  the  completion 
of  his  twentieth  year,  the  usual  minimum  of  continuous  active  ser- 
vice being  three  years  ;  and  public  sentiment  seconds  the  law  which 
makes  attendance  at  school  compulsory.    The  consequence  is  that, 
as  the  whole  male  population  is  trained  to  arms,  so  all  adults 
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know  at  least  to  read  and  write.  The  secondary  schools  are  of 
several  kinds,  according  to  the  destination  in  life  of  the  pupils ; 
and  at  the  universities,  of  which  there  are  twenty-one  in  the 
Empire,  competition  is  encouraged  among  the  professors,  which 
is  one  cause  of  the  thoroughness  of  German  books  implying 
research.  The  only  book-fair  in  the  world  is  held  in  a 
German  town,  Leipsic.  Metaphysics,  philology  including  bib- 
lical criticism,  and  music  are  departments  in  which  Germany 
confessedly  excels. 

As  the  presidency  of  the  German  Empire  belongs  to  the  crown  of 
Prussia,  so  Beblik,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  is  the  seat  of  the  imperial 
government,  including  the  ZoUverein.  Standing  on  a  level  site  by 
the  Spree,  it  has  long,  wide,  and  regular  streets  of  brick  buildings, 
many  of  them  coated  with  plaster.  But  the  only  remarkable  street 
is  that  called  UrUer  den  lAvden,  i,e,,  Under  the  Lime-trees,  because 
it  is  divided  into  five  avenues  formed  by  lime,  chestnut,  and  other 
trees ;.  it  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  leads  from  the  Brandenburg  gate 
to  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  new  and  fashionable  quarter  of 
Schoneberg  is  semi-rustic  in  character.  Politics  and  government 
apart,  Berun  is  a  great  industrial,  trading,  and  academic  centre  : 
its  metal  castings  are  famous  ;  in  porcelain,  it  has  eclipsed  Dresden  ; 
in  silks  and  velvets,  it  competes  with  the  factories  of  the  Rhine 
province. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia  contains  more  than  half  of  both  the  area 
and  the  population  of  the  German  Empire.  The  royal  family 
belongs  to  tne  Evangelical  Church,  and  the  Protestants,  who  form 
95  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  the  northern  provinces,  are  nearly 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  kingdom  as  a 
whole.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  is 
nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Protestant  ministers.  The  dignitaries 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  paid  by  the  State  ;  but  the  in- 
comes of  the  ordinary  clergy  in  both  commimions  arise  mostly  from 
endowments.    Prussia  consists  of: — 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

East  Prussia Konigsberg,  Tilsit,  Memel. 

West  Prussia Dantzio,  Elbing,  Thorn. 

Pomerania Stettin,  Stralsund,  Colberg. 

F^sen Posen,  Bromberg. 

Silesia Breslau,  Glogau,  Gorlitz. 

Brandenburg Berlin,  Potsdam,  Brandenburg,  Frankfort-on- 

the-Oder,  Custrin. 

Prussian  Saxony Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  Halle,  Erfurt. 

Westphalia Munster,  Minden,  Paderbom. 

Rh^ush  Prussia Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  Cleves,  Bonn,  Coblentz. 

Uohenzollem Hechingen,  Sigmaringen. 

Schleswig-Holstein Schleswig,  Kiel,  Flensburg,  Lauenburg. 

Hanover Hanover,  Hildesheim,  G(5ttingen. 

Hesie-Nassau Cassel,  Marburg,  Fulda,  Wiesbaden,  Frankfort- 

on-the-Main,  Nassau. 
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Detached  portions  of  Prassia  are  HohenzoUem,  whicli, 
partly  conterminous  with  Baden,  is  almost  enclosed  within  the 
kin;;(iom  of  Wiirtemberg :  two  contignous  districts  in  Thii^inge^ 
walJ,  one  with  Suhl  for  chief  town,  Monging  to  Prussian  Saxony, 
the  other,  with  Schmalkalden  for  chief  town,  belon^g  to  Hesse- 
Nassau  :  lastly,  Jahde,  which  does  not  appear  in  ue  above  list, 
purchased  from  Oldenburg  in  1858  for  the  purposes  of  a  naval  station. 

The  kingdom  of  Bavana  consists  of  two  very  unequal  parts,  the 
Palatinate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  wnolly  detached  from 
Bavaria  properly"  so  called,  and  forming  only  one-twelfth  of  the  whole. 
The  royal  family,  and  about  two-mirds  of  the  population,  are 
Koman  Catholics.  In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  royal  family  is 
Roman  Catholic,  while  the  population  is  almost  wholly  Protes- 
tant. In  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  royal  family  and 
three-fourths  of  the  population  are  Protestant.  In  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden  the  grand-ducal  family  and  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  Roman  Catholic :  of  the  two  universities,  Frei- 
burg and  Heidelberg,  the  former  is  Roman  Catholic,  the  latter 
Protestant.  The  grand-duchy  of  Hesse  consists  of  two  nearly 
v(\\m\  territories,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  strip  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau.  The  grand-ducal  family  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  Protestants.  The  late  Grand- 
Duchess  was  Princess  Alice  of  England. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar  is  the  chief  of  the  Thuringian 
states.  It  consists  of  the  principalities  of  Weimar  and  Eisenach, 
and  of  several  detached  territories.  The  other  Thuringian  states  are 
the  three  Saxe  duchies,  the  two  Schwarzburgs,  and  the  two  Reusses. 
The  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  consists  of  two  non-contiguous 
districts,  which  can  be  identified  on  the  map  by  means  of  their 
respective  capitals,  Coburg  and  Cotha.  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  is  heir-apparent  to  this  duchy.  Rosenau,  birthplace 
of  his  late  father,  the  Prince  Consort,  is  near  to  Coburg.  The 
duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg  consists  of  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the 
more  easterly  one,  bordering  on  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  being  the 
more  fertile  and  populous  of  the  two.  The  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Meiuingen  consists  of  a  main  district  in  the  south-west  of 
Thiiriiigerwald,  and  of  several  minor  portions  situated  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Each  of  the  four  Thurin^an  principalities,  the 
two  Schwarzburgs,  and  the  two  Reusses,  consists  of  several  patches. 
In  all  the  Thuringian  states  Protestantism  prevails. 

Of  the  two  Mecklenburg  grand-duchies,  Schwerin  is  a  mari- 
time state,  while  Strelitz  consists  of  two  inland  territories 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  whole  breadth  of  Mecklenbuig* 
Schwerin,  viz.,  Starburg  in  the  east,  and  the  principality  of 
Itatzeburg  in  the  west  The  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg  is  enclosed 
within  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover,  except  towards  the  North 
Sea.  The  duchy  of  Brunswick  consists  of  five  patches,  situated 
on  the  south-eastern  border  of  Hanover.  The  duchy  of  Anhalt 
consists  of  many  patches  of  territory  enclosed  within    Prussian 
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Saxony.  The  principality  of  Waldeck  consists  of  two  portions, 
viz.,  Waldeck  proper  and  Pyrmont,  the  latter  being  famous 
for  its  chalybeate  waters.  The  two  Lippc  j[)rincipaTitie8  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  Prussian  tenitory.  In  those 
northern  states,  and  in  the  three  free  towns,  as  being  also  in 
the  north,  Protestantism  prevails. 

The  imperial  territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  wrested  from  France 
in  1871,  was  the  scene  of  the  four  earliest  battles  in  the  Franco- 
Pcnssian  war,  all  fought  in  August  1870,  viz.,  Weissenilni^rg  And 
worthy  in  Lower  Alsace ;  Forhach  and  GraveloUe,  in  Lorraine. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  exercises  in  Alsace-Lorraine  the  authority 
BzeTcised  by  local  sovereigns  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  may 
iepute  this  authority  to  a  viceroy  resident  in  Strasburg.  At  least 
30  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  Roman  Catholic  ;  the  rest  are 
E^testants. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  bonndaries  of  the  Gemifin  Empire  ?  What  is  its  extent 
Id  sanare  miles  ?  What  is  its  popnlation  ?  Into  how  many  states  is  it 
Bvided?  Name  the  four  kingdoms,  and  the  capital  of  each.  Name 
die  six  grand-duchies,  and  the  capital  of  each.  Name  the  five  dnchies, 
lod  the  capital  of  each.  Name  the  seven  principalities,  and  the  capital 
>f  each.  Name  the  three  free  towns.  Name  the  three  chief  towns  in 
ihe  imperial  territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Name  the  islands  and  gulfe 
if  the  German  Empire.  What  are  the  principal  mountains  ?  Name 
he  lakes.    What  are  the  principal  rivers  ? 

Where  are  Dresden,  Hamburg,  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Brunswick,  Darm- 
itadt,  Berlin,  Metz?  Trace  the  course  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  of 
lie  Oder  and  Eider,  of  the  Niemen  or  Memel.  Where  are  lakes  Spirding, 
tfaiitz,  Ghlem,  and  Ammer  ? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  the  German  Empire 
dtaated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  In  what  respect  is  the 
German  Empire  Germany  ?  By  what  mountainous  districts  is  the  Ger- 
nan  Empire  divided  into  north  and  south  ?  On  what  parallel  do  these 
iMmntainous  districts  lie?  With  what  frontier  ranges  is  Thiiringer- 
rald  connected?  What  mountains  break  the  level  of  the  northern 
ilain?  Describe  the  surface  of  this  plain.  What  is  the  prevalent 
^nin  in  it?  In  what  part  of  it  do  the  richest  wheat-lands  lie?  Show 
he  character  of  Southern  Germany  by  describing  the  kingdoms  of 
Sexony  and  Bavaria.  Between  what  two  towns  is  the  Rhine  especially 
lictaresque  ?  Where  is  the  Black  Forest,  and  what  is  said  of  it  ? 
What  else  besides  the  scenery  induces  many  to  prolong  their  sojourn  in 
ioBthem  Germany?  What  parts  of  the  German  Empire  drain  into  the 
Bleek  Sea,  and  by  what  river  ?  Into  what  seas  do  all  other  parts  drain  ? 
[d  what  quarter  are  the  extremes  of  temperature  of  opposite  seasons 
l^reiitest?    Account  for  the  average  temperature  in  the  north  being 

S[iial  to  that  of  the  south.    What  is  the  character  of  Rhenish  wine  ? 
p  what  tributaries  of  the  Rhine  do  vineyards  extend  ?    What  river 
ji  S^varia  has  vineyards? 

What  provinces  are  famed  for  horses,  wool,  and  hams  respectively  ? 
To  what  use  are  potatoes  put  throughout  the  empire?    In  what  two 
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provinces  is  the  beet-sugar  indastry  most  active  ?    'Where  is  the  tobaeco- 

S>owing  district  on  the  lihine  ?  Mention  two  indnstries  characteristic  of 
avaria.  How  is  salt  obtained  in  Bavaria  and  Prossian  Saxony  res]^ 
tively?  In  what  two  kingdoms  are  the  principal  mining  districts 
found?  Where  and  how  is  amber  obtained r  Name  the  largest  coal- 
field. What  manufactures  have  been  developed  in  connexion  with  it? 
What  textile  fabric  is  the  most  extensively  distributed,  and  why? 
What  four  rivers  are  navigable  throughout  their  whole  course  within 
the  Empire  ?  Up  to  what  town  is  the  Oder  navigable  ?  What  four 
rivers  are  connected  with  one  another  bv  canals?  How  has  a  water- 
way been  established  between  the  North  and  Black  Seas?  Enumerate 
the  principal  exports  and  imports. 

What  is  the  Zollverein?  What  events  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
present  German  Empire  in  1871?  Describe  the  constitution  of  the 
Empire.  How  are  the  members  of  the  Bundesrath  and  Beichstag  re- 
spectively  chosen  ?  Name  the  six  states  which  have  two  legislative 
chambers  of  their  own.  What  unities  underlie  the  political  unity  of 
the  German  Empire?  Where  do  Boman  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism respectively  prevail?  What  proportion  do  Boman  GathoHcs  bear 
to  Protestants  throughout  the  Smmre  ?  Why  may  the  German  Fi-otes- 
tants  be  called  Presbyterians  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  Evangelinl 
Church  in  Prussia?  Explain  the  statement  that  the  German  Empire  is 
the  classio.land  of  schools  and  barracks.  In  what  departments  of  learning 
and  art  do'the  Germans  confessedly  excel?  What  German  town  has 
the  only  book-fair  in  the  world?  Mention  one  cause  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  German  research. 

What  and  where  is  the  capital  of  the  German  Empire?  Describe  the 
street  Unter  den  Linden.  In  what  three  respects,  other  than  poUtical,  is 
Berlin  a  great  centre?  In  what  manufiicture  has  it  eclipsed  I^^osden? 
In  what  other  manufactures  does  it  compete  with  the  Bhme  province? 

What  place,  in  respect  of  area  and  population,  does  Prussia  occupy  in 
the  German  Empire r  How  is  thepopulation  divided  between  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  ?  How  are  clerical  dignitaries  and  ordi- 
nary clergyrespectively  paid  ?  Name  the  five  maritime  provinces  of 
Prussia.  Which  three  are  on  the  Baltic  ?  Which  one  is  on  the  North 
Sea  ?  Which  one  is  on  both  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  ?  In  which 
of  them  are  the  towns  of  Stettin,  Breslau,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Mag- 
deburg, Coblentz,  Kiel,  Gdttingen,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main  respeo- 
tivelv  ?  Where  is  the  detached  province  of  Hohenzollem  ?  Bv  means 
of  wnat  towns  in  Thilringerwald  can  the  detached  portions  of  Prussiaa 
Saxony  and  Hesse-Nassau  be  identified  ?    Where  and  what  is  Jahde  ? 

Distinguish  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Bavarian  kingdom.  What 
separates  from  each  other  the  two  parts  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse  ? 
In  what  kingdom  is  the  royal  family  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  people 
almost  wholly  Protestant?  In  Baden,  which  university  is  Roman 
Catholic,  and  which  Protestant  ?  Of  what  state  was  the  fate  Princeai 
Alice  of  England  Grand  Duchess? 

What  grand-duchjr  is  the  chief  of  the  Thuringian  states?  Name  the 
seven  other  Thuringian  states.  To  which  one  of  them  is  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  heir-apparent?  Name  the  birthplace  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort.  Has  any  one  of  the  Thuringian  states  all  its  territory  con- 
tinuous ?    What  form  of  Christiaui^  prevails  throughout  these  states? 

Name  two  parts  of  Mccklenburg-Strelitz.    How  are  tiiese  two  parts 
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dtnated  in  reject  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  ?  Name  the  i^rand-dnchj 
on  the  North  Hea.  Of  how  many  patches  does  the  Brunswick  territory 
consist  ?  Within  what  Prussian  province  does  the  duchy  of  Anhalt  lie? 
To  what  duchy  do  the  chalybeate  waters  of  Pyrmont  belong  ?  By  what 
territory  are  the  two  Lippe  principalities  separated  from  each  other? 

In  what  year  did  Alsace-Iiorraine,  from  being  French,  become  Ger- 
man ?  Name  the  battlefields  of  1870,  two  in  Alsace,  and  two  in  Lor- 
raine. State  the  peculiar  relation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  German 
Emperor.  How  is  the  population  of  Alsace-Lorraine  distributed 
between  Boman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


Alz-la-Obapelle,  aik»4d-8Mtp-eW 
(firantaina  of  the  ehapel),  u-erm. 
Aachen,  an  ancient  city  in  Rhenish 
Pmsaia,  eelebrated  for  its  hot  baths ; 
it  was  the  fitvonrite  residence  of  Char^ 
lemagne  and  his  successors.  Pop. 
9&fiA.~-W  46'  N.  lat.,  6"  4f  E.  long. 

AlMMse-Iioirraine,  (tt'adsti'-lor-Tain* , 
or  BlBaas-Iiothrlngen,  el-»dB9-lotfring- 
M.  a  proyince  of  the  empire,  formed 
or  the  former  French  department  of 
Bas-B^iin,  and  parts  of  the  departments 
uf  Haut-Rhin,  Moselle,  and  Menrthe, 
ceded  by  France  in  1871.  Pop.  1,686,670. 

ATfleiif  a  pleasant  island  in  the 
Little  Belt  belonging  to  Pnissia,  20 
mflee  long  and  6  broad.    Pop.  22,600. 

Altenlmxg,  (OftmAxxyrg  (the  old 
castle),  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-Altenbnrg,  near  the  Pleisse.  Pop. 
26,241. 

Al^'tona  (old  town),  a  flourishing  sea- 

E»rt  of  Prussia,  province  of  Schleswig- 
olatein,  on  the  Elbe.  It  is  commerci- 
ally one  with  Hambnrg,and  has  enjoyed 
great  prosperity  since  Schleswig-Hol- 
Btein  became  Prussian.    Fop.  91,047. 

Am^berg  (at  the  hill),  a  fortified  town 
in  Bayaria,  on  the  Yils,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Fop. 
14,668. 

An'lialt,  a  duchy  on  the  Elbe.  Ex- 
tent, 1020  square  miles.  Fop.  292,602. 
Ae  Rbmabkb,  page  224. 

Anspach,  imfpcSti.  or  Anebaoli. 
dsf'&ah  (at  the  stream),  a  walled  town 
in  Bayaria,  on  the  Lower  Bezat.  Fop. 
14,195. 

Ar^olsen,  the  capital  of  the  prin- 
eipality  of  Waldeck,  on  the  Aar.   Pop. 

Anga'bnxg,  Qerm.pron.  ovogtHtoorg, 
an  ancient  cityof  Bavaria,  at  the  con- 
flnenee  of  the  wertach  and  the  Lech, 
with  emuiderable  trade  and  manufao- 
tnrea.  It  was  formerly  a  free  city. 
Here  the  Protestants,  in  1680,  presented 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  tneir  cele- 


brated Confeaaion,  drawn  up  by  Luther 
and  Melanchthon.  Pop.  61,408.-48, 21 
N.  10, 54  E. 

Bad^en,  Qrand-duoby  of:  Pop. 
1,670,264.    See  Kbmabks,  page  224. 

Bflkd^en  (baths),  a  town  In  the  grand- 
duchy  of  the  same  name,  celebrated  for 
its  mineral  hot  baths.  It  is  commonly 
called  Baden-Baden,  to  distinguish  it 
firom  the  watering-place  of  Baden,  near 
Vienna.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Oelbach,  in  the  midst  of  romantic 
scenery.    Pop.  11,923. 

Balzeuth,  or  Bayrentb,  Jnfruihf 
Qerm,  pron.  Wroit  (the  cleared  ground 
of  the  Boii  or  Bavarians),  a  town  in 
Bavaria,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Bed  Main.  Fop.  22,072^-49,  67  N.  11, 
88  E. 

Ballenatadt,  MVUn-itdtt,  a  town  in 
Anhalt,  on  the  Getel,  with  a  ducal 
castle.    Fop.  4764. 

Baml>erg,  a  handsome  town  in 
Bavaria,  on  the  Regnitz,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Main.  It  has  a  fine 
cathedral.  Pop.  29,587.-49,  53  N.  10, 
59  E. 

Bar'men,  a  thriving  manufacturing 
town  in  Bhenish  Prussia.  Its  chief 
manufactures  are  woollens  and  cottons. 
Fop.,  including  suburbs,  96,941. 

Bautzen,  hovotfaen  (the  huts),  a  town 
of  Saxony,  on  the  Spree,  with  consider- 
able manufactures.  Here  Napoleon  I. 
repulsed  the  Prussians  and  Russians 
in  1813.    Pop.  17,609. 

Bava^rla,  Kingdom  of.  Fop. 
6,284,778.    8ee  Bbhabks,  page  224. 

Ber'gen,  the  chief  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian island  of  Bugen.    Pop.  3616. 

Berlin",  the  capital  of  Brandenburg 
and  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  Pop. 
1,122,604.-62,  81  N.  13,  23  E.  ^ 
Rbkabrs,  page  223. 

Bemburg,  bern'boorg,  a  neat  town  of 
Anhalt,  on  the  Saale,  with  some  manu- 
&otures  and  trade.    Pop.  18^593. 

Bielefeld,  be'leh-feltt  a  town  of  Piua- 
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Bia,  provinco  of  WoBtphalla,  the  centre 
of  thu  linen  and  damask  manufactures. 
Pop.  aO,67J). 

Black  Forest,  Oerm.  8ohwan- 
wald  (ho  called  from  its  apjiearanoe), 
an  extensive  ranf^  of  mountains  in 
Wnrtemberg  and  Baden,  running 
parallel  to  the  couriie  of  the  Rhine; 
the  highest  peak  Ih  4675  feet  above  the 
Bca. 

Blenheim,  hlen'im,  a  village  in 
Ravaria,  on  the  Danube,  memorable 
fi)r  the  victory  gained  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  over 
tlie  French  and  Bavarians  in  1704. 

Bo'chum,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov- 
ince of  Westphalia,  86  miles  N.E.  of 
Dusseldorf.    Pop.  33,440. 

Bo'den  Bee,  or  I«ake  of  Oon'- 
stance.    See  Switzerland,  page  170. 

Bonn,  an  ancient  town  in  Rhenish 
PniHsia,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  university.  Here  the 
musical  composer  Beethoven  was  bom 
in  1772.    Pop.  31,614. 

Brandenburg,  brdn^denrboorg,  a 
larpre  and  populous  province,  the 
nucleus  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  It 
contains  15,632  square  miles.  Pop. 
3,389.155. 

Brandenburg,  a  town,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  province,  on  the  Havel. 
Pop.  29,066. 

Brauensberg,  broto^ena^rg,  a  com- 
mercial town  in  E.  Prussia,  near  the 
Frische  IlaflF.    Pop.  11,542. 

Bremen,  brem'en,  Germ.  pron.  6rfi'- 
men,  a  free  city  and  one  of  the  Uanse 
Towns,  on  the  Weser,  about  40  miles 
from  Bremerhaven,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  It  is,  next  to  Hamburg, 
the  principal  emporium  of  the  trade  of 
Germany.  Area  of  the  territory,  112 
square  miles;  pop.  of  the  city,  112,463; 
of  the  city  and  territory,  141,127. 

Breslau,  hres'lou,  the  capital  of 
Silesia,  Prussia,  situated  on  the  Oder. 
It  has  an  extensive  trade  and  large 
manufactures,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
flourisliing  university.  Pop.  272,912. 
—51,  6  N.  17,  4  E. 

Brieg,  hreeg  (the  embankment),  a 
strong  town  of  Pnissia,  province  of 
Silesia,  on  the  Oder,  with  extensive 
manufactures.    Pop.  17,508. 

BrornHberg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov- 
ince of  Posen,  on  the  Brahe,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Vistula.    Pop.  34,044. 

Brans 'wick,  Duchy  of.  Area, 
1525  square  miles;  pop. 349,367.  See 
Remarks,  page  224. 

Brons'wick  (the  town  of  Bremo), 


the  capital  of  the  above  duchy,  on  tbe 
Ocker,  with  some  interesting  relics  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Its  trade  is  con- 
siderable ;  and  its  fairs  rank  next  to 
those  of  Leipdc  and  Frankfort  Pop. 
75,038.--68, 16  N.  10,  31  E. 

Buokebflirg,  hook' keh-hoorg,  the 
capital  of  Liroe-Schaombnrg,  on  the 
Aue.    Pop.  6068. 

Burg,  ooorg,  a  thriving  manufiietar 
ing  town  in  Pmssian  Saxony.  Fop. 
15377. 

OarXsmhe,  or  Karlsmlie,  karWroo, 
a  handsome  modem  city,  the  capital  of 
the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  near  the 
Rhine.    Fop.  49,283.— 49, 1  N.  6, 25  E. 

Oas'sel,  a  city  of  Prassia,  province 
of  Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  Fulda.  It  has 
several  fine  building^,  and  some  manu- 
fiMtures.  Pop.  68^.-61,  19  N.  9. 
80  E. 

Celle,  tseliek,  or  Zell,  foeZ  (chapel 
or  place  of  worship),  a  city  of  Prussia, 

frovince  of  Hanover,  on  the  Aller. 
'op.  18,800. 

Ohenmlts,  bsm'nits  (the  stony 
townX  a  flourishing  manufactorlDg 
town  in  Saxony,  on  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name.  Here  the  jurist  Pof- 
fendorf  was  bom  in  1632.    Pop.  96,123. 

Ohiem  Bee,  keem  si,  a  lake  in 
Bavaria,  about  13  miles  in  length  and 
8  in  breadth. 

Olanstlial,  or  'KlAJia/Oaal,1tlous'tdl,  a 
town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Hanover,  on 
the  Harz  Mountains ;  near  it  are  ridi 
silver  and  lead  mines.    Pop.  9007. 

01eye8%  Germ.  Kleve  (the  town  on 
the  slopes),  an  ancient  town  in  Rhenish 
Prassia,  near  the  Rhine,  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  10,069. 

Coblenz,  koVlent$  (Germ.  Koblenz), 
a  strong  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  opposite 
the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  Pop. 
30,548. 

Ooburg,  Wboorg^  the  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Coburg,  on  the  Its. 
Pop.  15,791. 

Ooetben,  kotfien,  a  town  in  the 
duchy  of  Anhalt,  on  the  small  river 
Ziethe,  with  a  castle.    Pop.  16,155. 

Ooll>erg,  or  Eol^erg  (around  the 
dam),  a  fortified  seaport  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Pomerania,  on  the  Per- 
sante.    Pop.  16,027.-64, 9  N.  16, 84  E. 

Colmar^  (the  hill  of  Mars),  a  town 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  near  the  111.  a 
principal  seat  of  the  cotton  manuiac* 
ture.    Pop.  26,106. 
,.  Oologae,    almost    ho^lopif  {Gem, 
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EBlnX  the  Oolonia  Agrippina  of  the 
RomasBy  the  capital  of  Rhenish  PruBsia, 
on  the  left  bai^  of  the  Rhine.  It  has 
a  great  trade^  and  is  the  chief  medium 
of  inteicoorse  between  Holland  and 
Oermaay.  Its  cathedral,  commenced 
tai  1248  and  finished  in  1880,  is  the 
finest  structure  in  Qermanj.  Here 
Rnbeois  the  painter  was  bom  in  1677. 
Pop.  144,772.-60,  66  N.  6, 57  E. 
Oon^Btaiioe,  a  fortified  town  of  the 

Snd-duehy  of  Baden,  situated  on  the 
e  of  the  same  name;  it  is  famous 
fixr  the  ecclesiastical  council  held  here 
between  1414  and  1418,  which  con- 
demned the  tenets  of  Wiekliffe,  and 
■entenoed  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  to  the  flames.   Pop.  13,872. 

OosUzi,  or  EosUn,  kus-leenf  (goat 
town),  a  town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Ponierania,near  the  Baltic,  with  woollen 
Bianofiactures.    Pop.  16,834. 

Orefeld,  or  Erefeld,  kruydt,  a  town 
In  Rhenish  Prussia,  with  considerable 
manufactures  of  silk.    Pop.  73,872. 

OiLkm,  or  Kolm,  koolm  (town  on  the 
hni).  a  fortified  town  in  West  Prussia, 
on  &e  Vistula.    Pop.  9937. 

Onzlsolie  Haff,  hoo'rUh-eh  Mff,  a 
lagoon  in  East  Prussia,  about  70 
mflea  in  length,  but  of  very  unequal 
breadth. 

CdBtrin,  or  Ettstrin,  kaa-treen^,  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  prov- 
ince of  Brandenburg,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Warta  and  the  Oder.  Pop. 
UfiOB. 

GnzliaTen,  Jntx-hd^v'n  or  koox-k(y/en, 
a  small  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe.    Pop.  2200. 

Danf'zic  {Germ.  Danzig),  a  city  and 
seaport,  the  capital  of  West  Prussia, 
on  me  Vistula,  about  S|  miles  firom  its 
month.  It  is  strongly  fortifled,  and 
has  an  extensive  trade,  particularly  in 
com,  of  which  it  exports  large  quanti- 
ties. Here  Gluverius,  the  geographer, 
was  bom  in  1580,  and  Fahrenheit,  the 
inventor  of  the  thermometer  which 
bears  his  name,  in  1690.  Pop.  106,551. 
—54,  21  N.  18,  39  E. 

Dan'ube  ( Germ.  Donan),  the  largest 
river  of  Europe,  the  Volga  excepted, 
has  its  source  from  three  springs  in 
the  grand-duchy  of  Baden.  Pursuing 
a  N.E.  course,  it  becomes  navigable  at 
Ulm,  receiving  the  Iller,  the  Lech,  the 
Isar,  the  Inn,  and  the  Ens.  After 
passing  Vienna,  it  is  joined  near  Press- 
burg  by  the  Morava  from  the  north, 
and  in  its  course  eastward  and  south- 
ward is  swelled  by  several  large  rivers 
from  the  mountains  of  Hungary  and 


Servia.  Entering  the  latter,  it  sepa- 
rates Bulgaria  m>m  Roumania,  and, 
after  a  course  of  1700  miles,  discharges 
itself  into  the  Black  Sea  by  seven 
mouths. 

DarmstAdt,  darm^etdit  (town  on  the 
river  Darm),  a  walled  town,  the  capital 
of  Hesse,  on  the  small  river  Darm. 
Pop.  48,153.-49, 52  N.  8, 89  E. 

DeBsau,  des^eow,  a  strong  town  of 
Anhalt,  on  the  Mulda,  near  its  Junc- 
tion with  the  Elbe.  Pop.  23,266.-51, 
50  N.  12, 17  E. 

Detmold,  defmoU  (the  people's  place 
of  meeting),  the  capital  of  Lippe,  on 
the  small  river  Werra.    Pop.  8058. 

Deuz  Fonts,  da  pontf  (the  two 
bridges),  a  town  in  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
situated  on  the  Erbach.    Pop.  9500. 

Diephobs,  deep'holtz,  a  small  lake  of 
Prussia,  province  of  Hanover. 

DietBj  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov- 
ince of  Hesse-Nassau.    Pop.  8447. 

Dortmund,  dortfmoont  (the  mouth 
of  the  river  Dort),  a  walled  town  of 
Prassia,  Westphalia,  on  the  Emster. 
Pop.  66,644. 

Dres'den  (the  haven),  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  one  of  the 
finest  cities  in  Europe,  is  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Elbe.  Its  bridge, 
palace,  and  other  public  buildings,  ex- 
cite general  admiration.  It  is  also 
distinguished  for  its  royal  library, 
museum,  and  picture  gallery.  Among 
its  numerous  manufactures,  the  beau- 
tiful porcelain  of  Meissen  deserves 
particular  notice.  Pop.  220,818.-51, 
8  N.  18, 44  E. 

Dnlsbnrg,  doo^ia-boorg^  a  town  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  near  the  Rhino. 
Pop.  41,242. 

Dttren,  dufren,  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  18  miles  E.N.E.  of  Aix-la- 
Ghapelle,  on  the  Roer.    Pop.  17,368. 

DttsBeldorf ,  dva^sel-dorf  (town  on  the 
Dussel),  a  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
the  Rhine,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Dussel.    Pop.  95,458. 

Bhrenbreitstein.  d'ren- brit * Btine 
{"  the  broad  stone  of  honour  "),  a  fort- 
ress in  Rhenish  Prussia,  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Europe,  on  the  summit 
of  a  steep  rock,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Rhine.    Pop.  5692. 

Eiohstadt,  ih^stet.  or  AichstSdt 
(oak  town),  a  town  of  Bavaria,  capital 
of  a  duchy,  on  the  Altmuhl,  with  an 
ancient  castle  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  7489. 

Xjlsenaoh,  Vzen-dh  (the  place  on  the 
water  impregnated  with  iron),  a  town 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar)  oa 
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the  Nessc,  with  a  fine  ducal  palace. 
Fop.  18,624. 

SlBenberg,  Vzen-berg  (iron  hill  fort), 
a  town  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  with  porce- 
lain manufactures.    Pop.  6277. 

Sisleben,  is^ls-ben,  a  town  in  Pni»- 
■ian  Saxony;  here  Martin  Luther  was 
bom  in  1488.    Pop.  18,187. 

Slbe,  a  large  river  of  Prussia,  which 
rises  in  the  Riesengebirge  between 
Silesia  and  Bohemia.  In  its  course 
through  Saxony  and  Prussia  it  receives 
many  tributaries,  and  falls  into  the 
North  Sea  about  60  miles  below  Ham- 
burg. 

Slberfeld,  el^r-felt^  a  flourishing 
manufacturingtowninKhenish  Prussia, 
on  the  Wipper.  It  is  famed  for  its 
woollens  and  cottons.  Pop.  93,638. — 
61, 15  N.  7,  9  E. 

Sluing,  a  trading  town  in  West 
Prussia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  falls  into  the  Frische  Haff. 
Pop.  36,842. 

Elsass-Ijothringen.  Sie  Alaaoe- 
liorraine. 

£j  m^clen  (the  fort  on  the  Em  s),a  strong 
seaport  of  Prussia,  province  of  Han- 
over, on  Dollart  Bay,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ems,  with  a  good  harbour  and 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  13,667.-63, 
22  N.  7, 12  E. 

Bms,  a  fashionable  watering-place 
of  Ilessc-Nassau,  Prussia,  on  the  Lalin, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery.  Pop. 
6943. 

Sins,  a  river  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Westphalia,  which  discharges  itself 
into  the  North  Sea  near  Eraden. 

Erfurt,  er^/oort,  a  fortified  town  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Gera.  Pop. 
53,254. 

Srlangen  (the  dwelling  near  alder- 
trees),  a  town  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Reg- 
nitz,  with  a  Protestant  university.  Pop. 
14,876. 

Erzgebirge,  erts^gd-beer^gd,  the  Ore 
Mountains,  a  chain  between  Bohemia 
and  Saxony,  4122  feet  liigb .  The  splen- 
dour of  their  scenery  has  obtained  for 
them  the  title  of  the  Saxon  Switzer- 
land. 

Es'sen,  a  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
on  the  Cologne  and  Minden  Railway. 
Pop.  56,944. 

EBSIingen.a  fortified  town  in  Wtlr- 
temberg,  on  the  Neckar,  with  woollen 
and  cotton  manufactures,  and  a  good 
trade  in  wine.    Pop.  20,758. 

Eupen,  oVpen,  a  town  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  on  its  W.  frontier.  Pop. 
16,033. 

Xyder,  or  Eider,  Vd^,  a  river  of 


Prussia,  between  Schleswig  and  Hoi- 
stein;  it  fallB  into  the  North  Sea. 

Eylan,  or  Eilan-Preiissicli,  ilm- 
proVsith,  a  town  in  East  Prussia,  where 
the  French  defeated  the  Prussians  and 
Russians  in  1807.    Pop.  3629. 

Femem,y5^in«r}»(the  place  of  cattle), 
a  small  island  of  Prussia,  in  the  Baltic, 
off  the  N.  coast  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

Flensborg,  or  VlenvlbJiXg.flens'hoorg, 
a  flourishing  seaport  of  Prussia,  pror- 
inoe  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  witii  sn 
excellent  harbour.  Pop.  30,956.— H 
47  N.  9,  26  E. 

FranltYort-on-fhe-Main  (ford  of 
the  Franks  on  the  river  Main),  for- 
merly one  of  the  free  towns,  but  nows 
part  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse- 
Nassau,  is  situated  on  the  river  Main, 
about  18  miles  from  its  junction  irith 
the  Rhine.  It  has  many  fine  buildings, 
g^leiies,  and  museums.  Besides  its 
manu&ctures,  it  is  the  chief  emporiom 
of  the  inland  trade  of  (Jermany.  Here 
Goethe,  the  celebrated  iK)et,  was  Iwra 
in  1749.  Pop.  186,819.— 60,  6  N.  ^ 
36  E. 

Frank'fort-on-fhe-Oder  (ford  of 
the  Franks  on  the  Oder),  a  town  of 
Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  irith 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  61,647.— M, 
.22  N.  14, 83  E. 

Freiberg,  fri'herg  (the  privilcgeo 
city),  a  celebrated  mining  town  of 
Saxony,  situated  on  the  Erzgebirge, 
at  the  height  of  1179  feet  above  tbe 
sea.  The  silver  mine  in  its  neighbon^ 
hood  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe. 
It  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
gold  and  silver  lace.  Here  are  the 
tombs  of  Werner  the  geologist,  and  of 
many  Saxon  princes.    Pop.  25,445. 

Freiburg,  or  Freylra3^,/n'6oo»y,» 
town  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  in 
the  Black  Forest,  with  a  noble  Gothic 
cathedral  and  a  Roman  Catholic  uni- 
versity.   Pop.  86,382. 

Frische  Haff,  Jrishfeh  Mff  (fresh- 
water bay),  a  bay  or  lake  in  East 
Prussia,  67  miles  long,  communicating 
with  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic. 

Folda,  fooVdd  (land  stream),  a  town 
of  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  11,507. 

Furth,  fnrt  (the  ford),  a  trading  town 
in  Bavana,  on  the  Regnitz,  with  s 
Jewish  university,  and  thriving  manor 
factures  of  mirrors,  jewehy,  toys,  cot- 
ton and  woollen  fobrics,  etc.  Pop. 
31,063. 

Gera,  gafril,  an  elegant  city,  the 
capital  of  the  principality  of  Reoss 
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(Vounger  Branch),  on  the  White  Elutor, 
with  Uurge  manufactures.    Pop.  27,116. 

QieBsen,  gheea^aen^  a  town  of  Hesse, 
on  tbe  Lahn,  the  seat  of  a  universitT. 
Pop.  16,866. 

O-ladbach,  gldd^Mk,  a  manufactur- 
ing town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  16  miles 
W.  of  Dttsseldorf,  near  the  Niers.  Pop. 
87,887. 

Glatz,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  on  the  Neisse,  with  two  strong 
eastles.    Pop.  13,807. 

Glogan,  fflo-gou%  or  Gross-Glogan 
(the  place  abounding  with  white  thorn), 
a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Silesia,  on  the  Oder.   Pop. 

aillolcstadt,  glulcfstdt  (the  fortunate 
town),  a  se^ort  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Sdileswig-Holstein,  near  the  mouth  of 
tbe  Elbe,  at  its  junction  with  the  Rhu. 
Fop.  6667.-^,  &  N.  9, 26  E. 

Qdrlits,  ffur^lits,  almost  gur*liU  (be- 
liind  the  hill),  a  town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  on  the  Neisse,  noted  for  its 
woollen  and  linen  manufactures.  Pop. 
60,807. 

Oorlar  (the  site  on  the  Oose),  a 
town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Hanover, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Harz  Mountains, 
Ihmons  for  its  lead  and  copper  mines. 
Fop.  10,791. 

GKotha,  go*td,  a  handsome  city,  the 
eapital  of  tbe  duchy  of  Saxe-Goburg- 
Ctotba,  on  the  Leine,  with  considerable 
trade  and  manufactures.  The  ducal 
palace  of  Friedenstein  has  a  valuable 
library,  museum,  picture  gallery,  and 
cabinet  of  coins.  Pop.  26,626.-60,  66 
N.  10,  48  E. 

OCttingen,  grxVUng-en,  a  city  of 
Pmssia,  province  of  Hanover,  on  the 
Leine,  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  univer- 
sity founded  by  George  II.  in  1734. 
Fop.  19,968.-61, 81  N.  9, 56  E. 

Qrandenz,  ^(m''<{en(«(fortified  town), 
a  strong  town  in  West  Prussia,  on  the 
Vistula,  the  passage  of  which  it  com- 
mands.   Pop.  17,321. 

OreifiBWalde,  gri/s-vdVdeh  (the  grif- 
fin's wood),  a  town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Fomerania,  near  the  Baltic;  it  is 
the  seat  of  a  university.    Pop.  19,924. 

Qreitx,  grttSf  the  capital  of  the  prin- 
elpality  of  Reuss  (Elder  Branch),  on 
tbe  Elster,  with  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  16,061. 

QroBB  Haff  (great  haven  or  harbour), 
or  Stettiner  Haff,  8tet-teen*er  Mff 
(harbour  of  Stettin),  a  bay  in  Pomer- 
ania,  Prussia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oder. 

Orflnberg,  fgros^htftg  (green  hill), 


a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  wiih  flourish* 
ing  manufiactures.    Pop.  18,089. 

G-u'l>en  (dove  town),  a  town  of 
Pmssia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  on 
the  Neisse,  with  flourishing  trade  and 
manufactures.    Pop.  26,840. 

Gtlstrow,  gMBifrov  (gueHt  town),  a 
manufacturing  town  of  Merklenburg- 
Schwerin,  on  the  Nebel.    Pop.  11,997. 

Halberstadt,  ML'her-tUiM  (the  town 
of  Albert,  a  Duke  of  Austria),  a  town 
of  Prussian  Saxony,  with  a  noble  cathe- 
dral.   Pop.  81,260. 

Halle,  h&l'Uh^  a  town  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  the  Saale,  tbe  seat  of  a 
celebrated  university.  Here  Handel 
the  musician  was  bom  in  1684.  Pop. 
71,484. 

Hamburg,  "hamlioorg  (the  town  of 
the  harbour),  a  free  city,  one  of  the 
Hanse  Towns,  and  the  greatest  com- 
mercial emporium  of  Germany,  and 
perhaps  of  the  Continent.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Elbe,  about  70  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  is  intersected  by  several 
navigable  canals,  and  has  large  sugar- 
refining  and  other  manufactures.  In 
1842,  about  a  fourth  of  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  has  since  been 
rebuilt  in  a  much  more  elegant  style. 
Area  of  the  territory,  160  square  miles. 
Pop.  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  289,869; 
of  the  city  suburbs  and  territory, 
410,127.-63,  32  N.  9.  68  E. 

Hamm,  a  town  of  Pmssia,  province 
of  Westphalia,  on  the  Lippe.  Pop. 
20,783. 

Hanan,  M^now^  a  thriving  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  town  of 
Pmssia,  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  on 
the  Kinzig,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Main.    Pop.  23,086. 

Hanover,  "han'o-vtr^  Germ.  pron. 
han-o'ver^  a  province  in  the  north-west 
of  Prussia.  It  was  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  but  as  one  of  the 
results  of  the  war  of  1866  it  was  united 
to  Pmssia.  It  contains  14,700  square 
miles.  With  the  exception  of  the  Harz 
district  in  the  south,  the  country  con- 
sists of  an  immense  sandy  plain;  the 
fertile  tracts  being  confined  to  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Elbe,  Weser,  Ems, 
and  their  tributaries.  The  Harz  Moun- 
tains are  rich  in  minerals  and  covered 
with  valuable  forests.  The  manufac- 
tures, with  the  exception  of  the  linens 
called  Osnaburgs,  are  inconsiderable. 
The  Hanoverians  are  robust,  indus- 
trious, persevering,  and  strongly  at- 
tached to  ancient  usages.  The  Uni- 
versity of  GSttingen  has  long  been 
celebrated.    Pop.  2,120,168. 
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Han'oyer,  thn  capital  of  the  above 
province,  situated  on  the  Leine.  It 
is  divided  by  the  river  into  the  old 
and  the  novr  towns,  and  contains  a 
royal  palace  and  several  handsome 
public  buildings.  Hero  llerschcl  the 
astronomer  was  bom  in  1788,  and 
Frederick  Schlefirel  the  philosopher  in 
1772.     Pop.  122,843.-62,  22  N .  9, 44  E. 

Harz  or  Harts,  harta  (a  forestX  a 
mountainous  tract  of  country  in  Prussia, 
south  of  Hanover,  about  70  miles  in 
length  and  20  in  breadth,  covered  with 
extensive  forests.  The  Brocken,  its 
highest  point,  is  3668  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  district  contains  valuable 
mines  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and 
salt. 

Heidelberg,  hVdd-herg,  an  ancient 
city  of  Baden,  on  the  Neckar,  the  seat 
of  a  flourishing  university.  The  ruins 
of  its  castle  are  magnificent.  Pop. 
24,417. 

Heilbronn,  hlVhron  (fountain  of 
health),  a  fortified  town  in  WUrtem- 
berg,  on  the  Neckar,  with  considerable 
trade  and  manufactures.    Pop.  24,416. 

Helmstedt,  helm^sUit,  a  manufac- 
turing town  in  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick, formerly  the  seat  of  a  university. 
Pop.  8684. 

Hesse,  Grand-duohy  of.  Area, 
2964  square  miles.  Pop.  936,310.  See 
Krmabkb,  page  224. 

Hes'se-Cas'sel.  See  Hesse-Nas- 
sau. 

Hesse  -  Nassau,  hes'se-nds'aou,  a 
proviuce  in  the  8.W.  of  Prussia, 
formed  in  1866  of  the  former  principali- 
ties of  Nassau,  Uesse  -  Gassel,  and 
llesso-IIomburg,  and  the  territory  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  It  is  divided 
into  the  governments  of  Cassel  and 
Wiesbaden.  A  large  portion  of  the 
former  government  is  covered  with 
wood,  and  minerals  abound.  The  cli- 
mate is  severe,  and  in  consequence 
cultivation  is  confined  to  the  narrow 
valleys  and  the  lower  hill-slopes. 
Manufactures  of  various  kinds  are 
rarried  on,  but  not  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Its  transit  trade,  arising  from 
its  central  situation  and  its  navigable 
rivers,  is  very  considerable.  The  | 
government  of  Wiesbaden  is  monn- 1 
tainousand  highly  picturesque,  beau- 
tifully diversified  with  woods,  gardens, 
and  cultivated  fields.  The  vine  is 
here  x'eared  with  great  success,  the 
finest  growths  of  the  Rhine,  including 
Hock  and  Johannisberg,  being  the 
produce  of  this  district.  It  is  also 
famed  for  its  mineral  waters.     It  has 


produetiye  mines  of  iron,  lead,  cop- 
per, and  silver ;  and  working  in  metals 
forms  a  chief  branch  of  manufiEtctur- 
ing  industry.  Pop.  of  province, 
1,664,376. 

HildbtirghaUBen,  hUtfhoorg-hou-teny 
a  town  in  Saxe-Meiuingen,  on  the 
Wepa.    Pop.  5463. 

Hildesheixn,  hil^des-hime,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  province  of  Hanover,  noted 
for  its  large  cattle  £sd.rs.    Pop.  25,887. 

Hof  (enclosure,  manor,  or  dwelling), 
a  town  of  Bavaria,  with  considerable 
trade  and  manufactures,  on  the  Salea. 
Pop.  80,997. 

Hohenllnden,  ho-en-linfden  (the 
hollow  place  of  the  lindens  or  lime 
trees),  a  village  of  Bavaria,  20  miles 
east  of  Munich,  where  the  Freocb, 
under  Moreau,  defeated  the  Austrians 
in  1800. 

HohensoUem,  ho-em-tsoViem  (the 
high  place  of  the  Zwolf  family),  a 
small  but  ancient  principality,  con- 
taining about  450  square  miles.  Pop. 
67,624.    See  Rkmarks,  page  224. 

Horstein.  See  Sohleswig  -  Hol- 
Btein. 

Hombtirg,  komlworg  (high  hill  fort), 
a  town  of  Prussia,  9  miles  N.N.W.of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.    Pop.  8336. 

Ingoldstadt,  ing'gol-stdu  (the  town 
of  Ingold),  a  strongly  fortified  town  in 
Bavaria,  on  the  Danube.    Pop.  15,251. 

Iserlolm,  e-zer-lonef  (the  path  by 
the  Iser),  a  town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Westphalia,  with  mannfactores  of 
copper,  bronze,  and  iron.    Pop.  18,611. 

Jena,  yd^ndf  a  town  iu  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  on  the  Saale, 
the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university,  and 
the  scene  of  a  decisive  victory  gained 
by  Napoleon  I.  over  the  Prussians  in 
1806.    Pop.  10,337.-60,  66  N.  11, 37  E. 

Juliers,  or  JtUloh,  guflih,  a  strong 
town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Boer. 
Pop.  5296. 

Kiel,  keel,  a  seaport  of  Prussia, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  the  seat  of  a  university. 
It  is  situated  at  the  £.  extremity  of 
the  canal  which  connects  the  Baltic 
with  the  North  Sea,  and  is  the  great 
point  of  communication  with  Copen- 
hagen and  Hamburg.  Pop.  43,694.— 54, 
19  N.  10,  8  E. 

Ednigsberg,  kon^igz-berg,  Germ, 
pron.  ku^niha-berg  (king's  mountain), 
the  capital  of  East  Prussia,  on  the 
Prcgel,  near  its  junction  wiUi  the 
Frische  Haff.  It  stands  partly  on  an 
island,  but  chiefly  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  river,  ani  ^s  the  seat  of  a  anire^ 
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idty.  Here  the  philosopher  Kant  was 
bom  in  1724.  Pop.  140,909.— 64, 42  N. 
20.  SOE. 

lAndaiif  lan^dou,  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  on  the  Queich,  18  miles  from 
Carlsrohe.  Pop.  8749,  a  large  propor- 
tion being  Jews. 

Z«and8berg,  Itlato^rh,  a  town  of 
Pmsaiay  province  of  Brandenburg,  on 
the  Warta,  with  considerable  trade, 
particularly  in  com  and  wool.  Pop. 
88,612. 

lAndBhut,  IdnU^hoot  (land's  do* 
ftmee),  a  town  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Isar. 
The  ohnrch  of  8t  Martin  has  a  tower 
460  feet  in  height.    Pop.  17,225. 

Iianenburg,  Uu^enrhoorg  (lion's  fort), 
a  district  of  Prostia,  province  of  Schles- 
wie-Holstein,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe.  It  was  a  separate  duchy  till 
1089,  when  it  passed  to  the  House  of 
Hanover.  In  1815  it  was  ceded  to 
ProBsia,  but  soon  after  made  over  to 
Denmark.  In  1865  it  was  annexed  to 
Frusaia. 

Iielpsio,  Kpe'aik,  Germ.  Ijeipzig, 
l^tsib.  (the  place  of  the  Linden  trees), 
a  flourishing  commercial  city  of  Sax- 
ony, on  the  White  Elster,  where  it  is 
Joined  by  the  Pleisse  and  Parde.  the 
■eat  of  a  celebrated  university.  At  its 
Ihirs,  which  are  the  most  important  in 
Germany,  the  sale  of  books  is  very 
extensive.  It  is  noted  for  the  signal 
defeat  which  Napoleon  I.  sustained  in 
Its  neighbourhood  in  1818.  Here  the 
pliiloBopher  Leibnitz  was  bom  in  1646. 
Pop.  149,061.— 51,  20  N.  12,  22  E. 

Uegnits,  leeg^nits  (the  town  on  the 
marshXa  &^^  old  town  of  Prassian 
Silesia,  on  the  Katzbach,  the  scene  of 
a  memorable  victory  gained  by  Fred- 
erick the  jGrreat  over  the  Austrians  in 
1760.    Pop.  87,157. 

liippe-Detmold  and  Sohatunbnrg- 
Uppe,  two  small  principalities  in 
Fmssia,  prov.  Westphalia.  Area  610 
square  miles.  Pop.  155,620.  See  Rb- 
MASKS,  page  225. 

Ids'sa  (woody  place),  a  town  in 
Posen,  Prussia,  with  considerable 
manufactures.    Pop.  11,758. 

Iitlbeok,  one  of  the  free  cities,  on 
the  Trave,  about  10  miles  from  Trave- 
monde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river:  it 
has  considerable  trade  and  manuiac- 
tores.  In  the  church  of  St  Mary  are  a 
fimions  allegorical  picture  of  the  Dance 
of  Death  and  a  curious  astronomical 
cloek.  Here  Mosheim,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal historian,  was  bom  in  1604.    Pop. 

61,066. 
ImdwigBborg,    lood'vigs'boorg,    a 


handsome  town  in  Wtirtemberg,  near 
the  Neckar,  with  a  large  royal  palace. 
Pop.  16,087. 

Imndburg,  Ux/M-boorg,  a  town  of 
N.W.  Prussia,  province  of  Hanover,  on 
the  Ilmenau.    Pop.  19,034. 

Magdeburg,  mag^de  -  boorg,  the 
capital  of  Pmsalan  Saxony,  on  the 
Elbe,  with  an  active  trade.  It  is  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 
Pop.  (including  Neustadt  and  Suden- 
burg)  137,135.-52, 8  N.  11,  88  E. 

Main,  or  Majm  (the  great  water),  a 
river  formed  by  two  streams  which 
have  their  source  in  the  N.E.  of  Bava- 
ria. It  becomes  navigable  at  Bamberg, 
and,  after  a  very  winding  course 
through  Bavaria,  joins  the  Rhine 
nearly  opposite  Mentz. 

Manheixn,  or  Mannheim,  mdn'hime, 
a  fine  city  in  Baden,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  with  a 
palace  built  by  the  elector  palatine. 
Pop.  58,466.-49,  29  N.  8,  27  E. 

Marburg,  mar^boorg  (the  boundary 
town),  a  town  in  Hesse-Nassau,  Prus- 
sia, on  the  Lahn,  with  a  university. 
Pop.  11,225. 

Marlenbnrg,  rndfre-en-boorg  (the 
town  of  the  Virgin  Mary),  a  strong 
town  in  West  Prassia,  on  the  Nogat, 
a  branch  of  the  Vistula.    Pop.  9569. 

Marienwerder,  md-re-en-tfer^der 
fthe  inclosure  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Manr),  atown  in  West  Prussia,  near 
the  Vistula.    Pop.  8238. 

Meok '  lenlnu^  •  Schwerln  and 
Mecklenburg- Btrelitz,  two  grand- 
duchies,  N.E.  of  Hanover,  hollering 
on  Pomerania.  The  whole  area  is  6269 
square  miles,  of  which  about  five-sixths 
belong  to  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Pop. 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  577,055;  of 
Mecklenburg -Strelitz,  100,269.  jS^ 
Remabks,  page  224. 

Meerane,  nUt^rd-neh,  a  town  of  Sax- 
ony, 21  miles  W.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop. 
22,293. 

Meixiingen,  mi^nwg-en  (the  great 
field),  the  capital  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  on 
the  Werra.    Pop.  11,227. 

Memel,  tneM'el  or  mammal,  a  seaport 
in  E.  Prussia,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gurischo  Haff,  which  here  communi- 
cates with  the  Baltic  by  a  strait.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  trade,  particularly  in 
timber,  which  is  floated  down  the 
Niemen.  Pop.  19,660.-55,  42  N.  21,  8 
E. 

Mentz,  menta,  or  Mayenoe,  ma- 
gangsa^  (Germ.  Mainz),  a  fortified  city 
in  Hesse,  on  the  Rhine,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  influx  of  the   Main.     Here 
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Quttenberg,  one  of  the  inventon  of 
printing,  was  bom  about  1400.  Fop., 
ezcluBive  of  the  garrison,  60,905. 

Meneburg,  tMr^seh-boorg,  a  town  In 
Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Saale.  Fop. 
16,206. 

Mets,  mets,  a  strongly  fortified  city 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  and 
Sellle,  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  formerly 
belonging  to  France;  capitulated  to 
the  Germans,  October  37,  1870.  Fop. 
63,131. « 

Min'den,  a  fortified  town  in  West- 
phalia, Prussia,  on  the  Weser.  Here 
the  French  were  defeated  by  the 
British  and  their  allies  in  1769.  Fop. 
17,867. 

MfihlhatiBen,  mul-hou' Ben  (tiie  mill 
houses),  a  fortified  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony.    Pop.  23,478. 

MtUhan'sen,  or  Mnllioiise,  a  town 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the  IlL  Pop. 
68,629. 

Munioh,  tnU'nik  (Germ.  Manohen), 
the  capital  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Isar, 
containing  many  edifices,  striking 
memorials  of  the  munificence  of  its 
kings.  Here  are  a  university  and  a 
noble  gallery  of  paintings.  Next  to 
Madrid,  it  is  the  most  elevated  city  in 
Europe.    Pop.  230,023. 

Moneter,  mun^ster  (the  monastery), 
a  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Westphalia,  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Ems.  The  treaty  of  peace  in  1648. 
which  terminated  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  was  concluded  here.  Pop.  40,434. 
—51,  58  N.  7,  87  E. 

Mflritz  See,  mv/rits  zd,  a  lake  in 
Mecklenburg  -  Schwerin.  It  is  the 
largest  lake  in  the  N.  of  Germany. 

Naumburg,  noum'hoorg  (the  new 
town),  a  town  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
the  Saale,  with  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  17,863. 

Neo'kar,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Black  Forest,  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  tlic  Danube,  and,  traversing  Wiir- 
temberg  and  Baden,  falls  into  the 
Khine  at  Manheim,  after  a  course  of 
210  miles. 

Nelsse,  nVseh,  a  fortified  town  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  20,507. 

NeuBS,  noiss,  a  town  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  4  miles  S.W.  of  DUsseldorf, 
on  a  canal  which  joins  the  Rhine.  Pop. 
17,495. 

Neuwied,  noi'veet  (new  pasture),  a 
thriving  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
the  Rhine,  with  a  museum  of  anti- 
quities.   Pop.  9656. 

Xne'men,  or  Mezn'el,  a  river  which 


riiM  near  Minsk  in  Russia,  flows 
through  East  Pmssia,  and  Calls  into 
the  Gurische  Haff  below  Tilsit. 

NordhAOsen,  nori-houfaen  (north 
dwellings  or  town),  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial town  in  Prussian  Saxony,  ou 
theZorge.    Pop.  26,198. 

Nuremberg,  or  HCbmberg,  nnm'- 
&erh  (the  fortress  of  the  Noricii),  an 
ancient    city    in    Bavaria,    situated 
on  the  Pegnits.     Its  public  library 
is  rich  in  manuscripts  and  early  edi- 
tions of  printed  books.    The  dty  is 
famed  for  its  inventions,  particularly 
that  of  the  watch;   and  its  charches> 
are  remarkable  for  flne  specimens  »C 
painted  glass.    Here  the  painter  and- 
engraver  Albert  Dnrer  was  bom  in> 
1471.    Fop.  99,619.-49,  27  N.  11,  4  E. 

O'der,  a  large  river  which  rises  i 
Moravia,  traverses  the  centre  of  Prui 
sia,  firom  S.  to  N^  expands  into  th 
Gross  Haff,  and  enters  the  Baltic  b 
three  branches,  which  form  the  islandL 
of  Usedom  and  Wollin.  It  oommnnP 
cates  by  canals  with  the  Elbe  and  th 
Vistula. 

Ofi^nbaoh,  o/ybi-ftah,  a   thrivin 
town  in  Hesse,  on  the  Main,  the  chl 
manufiMturing  place   in   the   G: 
duchy.    Fop.  28,449. 

01 ''  denburg,  Grand  -  dndhy  o; 
Area,  2420  square  miles.  Fop.  837,471 
See  Rbmabks,  page  224. 

Oldenburg,  ol'den-boorg  (old  town 
the  capital  of  the  grand-duchy,  on  tb 
Hunte,  with  a  ducal  castle,  seve: 
elegant  public  buildings,  and  a  flne  co! 
lection  of  German  antiquities.  Fo] 
20,576. 

Op^peln,  a  well-built  town  of  Fms 
sian  Silesia,  on  the  Oder,  with  an  ol 
cathedral.    Fop.  14,447. 

Os^nabnrg  {Germ.  OB'nabmck), 
town   of    Hanover,   Prussia,   on    ih 
Hase,  a  branch  of  the  Ems.    Here 
manufactured  the  coarse  linens  known- 
by  the  name  of  Osnaburgs.  Fop.  82,812.^ 

Fa'derbom,    an   ancient   town  oC 
Prussia,  province  of  Westphalia.  Pop. 
14,689. 

Fassau,  pda^aou,  a  fortified  town  in 
Bavaria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn 
and  the  Danube.  It  is  romantically 
situated  on  a  peninsula  between  the 
two  rivers.    Pop.  16,366. 

Pforzheim,  p/orts^hime,  a  walled 
town  in  Baden,  17  miles  S.E.  of  Carls- 
ruhe.    Pop.  24,037. 

Pillan,  pilrlou"^  a  fortified  seaport  is 
East  Prussia,  on  the  Baltic,  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  Frische  Haff.  Pop.  822S. 
—54, 88  N.  19,  64  E. 
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Plan,  ploUf  a  lake  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerini  on  which,  at  the  egress  of 
tbe  Elde,  is  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  pop.  of  4114. 

Flaaen,  a  thriving  town  of  Saxony, 
•n  the  White  Elster,  with  a  royal 
eaatle.    Pop.  86,078. 

Pomera'iiia,  a  province  of  Pmssia 
extending  along  the  S.  coast  of  the 
Baltic  It  contains  12,179  square  miles. 
P^.  1/140,084. 

Poaein,  po'Mn,  a  province  of  Poland, 
toqnired  by  Prussia  partly  in  1778  and 
puUy  in  1708.  It  contains  11,178 
■qnare  miles.    Pop.  1,096,878. 

jPo^aen,  a  flourishing  commercial 
fAtff  the  capital  of  the  province,  on  the 
Waarta.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
■tarongly  fortified.  It  was  at  one  time 
the  capitol  of  Poland.    Pop.  66,718. 

Poto'dain  (under  the  oaks),  an  ele- 
gant town  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  on 
tiie  Hard,  about  16  miles  from  Berlin. 
It  la  the  fteqnent  residence  of  the 
Pmasian  court.  Here  Alexander  von 
Hmnboldt,  the  great  naturalist,  was 
bom  in  1769.    Pop.  48,447. 

Pxegel,  prdfghti,  a  river  in  E.  Pms- 
iia»  fiOUng  into  tbe  Frisehe  Haff  below 
Konigsbeiig. 

ProiBlow,  prentatov,  a  thriving 
town  in  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  on  tbe 
ticker,  noted  for  its  vapour  baths.  Pop. 
16,988. 

Pnu^aia  (Proper)  divided  into  East 
or  Ducal  Prussia  and  West  Prussia, 
bounded  on  the  £.  by  Russia  and 
Poland.  It  is  the  most  extensive  prov- 
ince of  the  kingdom,  and  contains 
94,112  square  miles.    Pop.  8,888,884. 

Pyr'inont  ("  St  Peter's  mountain)," 
a  town  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck, 
84  miles  S.W.  ih>m  Hanover,  famed 
for  its  mineral  springs.    Pop.  6026. 

Qnedlinbnrg,  kwed^lin-hoorff,  an 
ancient  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Saale ;  here  the  poet 
Klopstock  was  bom  in  1724.  Pop. 
18,487. 

Rastadt,  rds'tdtt  (the  town  of  the 
council,  or  court  of  justice),  a  strong 
town  in  Baden,  on  the  Murg.  It  has 
several  maunfiabctures,  and  has  been  tbe 
scene  of  many  diplomatic  conferences. 
Pop.  12,866. 

Ba^tibor,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
on  the  Oder,  which  here  becomes  navi- 
gable.   Pop.  18,873. 

Bat^'isbon,  or  Begensbni^,  ra^ghena- 
hoorg  (the  fortress  on  the  Regen),  an  an- 
ctent  city,  long  the  capital  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Danube.  From 
1602  till  1806  it  was  the  seat  of  the 


Imperial  Diet.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade.  Six  miles  distant 
is  the  VaihaUaf  a  fine  Doric  marble 
temple,  erected  by  Ludwig,  king  of 
Bavaria,  in  1830,  for  the  reception  of 
statues  of  distinguished  Germans. 
Pop.  84,616.-49, 0  N.  12, 2  E. 

Bemaoheld,  remfahite  (the  water- 
shed of  the  Rems),  a  town  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  18  miles  E.S.E.  of  DUsseldorf. 
Pop.  80,029. 

Bendsbnrg,  renda^hoorgj  a  strong 
town  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  Prussia, 
on  the  Eyder.    Pop.  12,776. 

BeuBB,  a  territory  in  Upper  Sax- 
ony. It  contains  448  square  miles. 
Pop.  152,112.    See  Remarks,  page  224. 

Bentllngen,  rdf ling-en,  a  town  in 
Wttrtemberg,  on  the  Eschatz,  with 
considerable  trade  and  manufactures. 
It  was  the  first  town  in  Swabia  which 
embraced  the  Reformation.  Pop. 
16/^16. 

ZUien'iah  Pras^sia,  a  fertile  and 
beautiftil  province  lying  to  the  S.E.  of 
Westphalia,  along  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine;  it  comprehends  the  former 
duchies  of  Cloves  and  Berg,  and  the 
grand-duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Area 
10,416  square  miles.    Pop.  4.074,000. 

Bblne,  rin,  a  large  and  beautiful 
river,  which,  rising  in  Mount  Oothard 
in  Switzerland,  and  passing  tiirough 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  divides 
Switzerland  from  Germany.  It  then 
flows  through  the  German  states,  till, 
passing  into  Holland,  it  divides  into 
two  branches  (the  larger  of  which  is 
called  the  WaalX  and  falls  into  the 
North  Sea.  Its  banks,  for  a  great 
part  of  its  course,  show  an  unbroken 
succession  of  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful scenery. 

BoB'tock,  the  principal  trading 
port  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  situ- 
ated on  the  Wamow,  9  miles  from 
Warnemunde,  its  ontport  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  com  and  wool;  the  chief 
imports,  colonial  produce,  wine,  and 
manufactured  goods.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  university.  Pop.  36,967.-64,  3  N. 
12, 16  E. 

Bothenbtirg,  r(/ten-^org  (the  red 
fortress),  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Taaber,  with  an  active  trade  in  com 
and  cattle.    Pop.  6604. 

Budolstadt,  roo^doUatdtt  fthe  town 
of  Rudolph),  the  capital  of  Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt,  on  the  Saale,  with 
a  castle.    Pop.  8747. 

BUgen,  rv/ghen,  an  island  of  Prassia, 
in  the  Baltic,  separated  from  Pomerania 
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by  ft  ohftnnel  a  mile  broad.  Pop.  45,099. 
-M,  84  N.  18,  SO  E. 

Baalfeld,  sdl'/eld  (a  plain  on  the 
Baale),  a  town  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  on 
the  Saale.    Pop.  7468. 

Baxe-Al'tenbTirg,Daoh7of.  Area, 
604  square  miles.  Pop.  166,036.  Set 
Rbm ARKS,  page  224. 

Baze-Oont)iirg-a</tha,  the  most 
southerly  of  the  independent  Saxon 
states.  Area,  760  square  miles.  Pop. 
194,716.    See  Remarks,  page  224. 

Base  -  Mei^nlngen,  Duchy  of. 
Area,  953  square  miles.  Pop.,  nearly  all 
Protestants,  207,076.  See  Rbxabks, 
page  224. 

Saze-Wei'mar,  Orand-daohy  of. 
The  area  is  1404  square  miles.  Pop., 
nearly  all  Protestants,  809,677.  See 
Remarks,  page  224. 

Saz'ony,  Kingdom  of,  oontainiag 
6787  square  miles.  Pop.  2,972,806. 
See  Remarks,  page  224. 

Baz^ony,  PrusBian,  a  province  W. 
of  Brandenburg,  and  N.  of  the  Ungdom 
of  Saxony.  It  contains  9748  square 
miles.    Pop.  2,312,007. 

BchleB'wig-Horsteixi,  formerly  two 
duchies  of  Denmark,  now  nnited,  and 
forming  a  province  of  Prussia.  Area 
691^  square  miles.  Pop.  1,127,1^. 
The  town  of  Schleswig  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Schlei,  and  was  origi- 
nally the  headquarters  of  the  Angles. 
Pop.  15,446. 

8ohwarzl)iirg-RadolBtadt',  and 
Bchwarz'bnrg  -  Bondershaa'sen, 
FrincipalitieB  of.  Area,  696  square 
miles.  Pop.  161,403.  See  Remarks, 
page  224. 

BohwelAniix, shwit^nits  (the  place  of 
the  cornel-tree),  a  strongly  fortified 
town  in  Prussian  Silesia,  in  a  beautiful 
situation,  near  the  Rieseng^birge 
mountains.    Pop.  22,202. 

Bchwerin',  Lake,  in  Mecklenburg. 
Length  14  miles ;  breadth  3  miles. 

Bchwerin,  shiaS-reenf  ("  a  place  in- 
fested by  wild  beasts  "),  the  capital  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwcrin,  on  the  S.W. 
shore  of  the  lake.    Pop.  30,146. 

SileBia,  st-Wshe-d,  a  province  in  the 
S.E.  of  Prussia,  between  Austria  and 
Poland ;  it  is  the  most  fertile  part  of 
the  Prussian  dominions,  and  the  seat 
of  the  principal  manufactures.  It 
contains  16,355  square  miles.  Pop. 
4,007,925. 

Bo'lingen,  a  thriving  manufacturing 
town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
Wipper.    Pop.  16,940. 

BonderBliaaBen,  aon-dera'hou'zen 
(the  south  honses),    the    capital  of 


Schwarsborg-Sondershftiuen,  on  the 
Wipper.    Pop.  6110. 

Bpandau,  jtfMM'ANiy  a  fortified  to 
in  Brandenburg,  Pnutia,  at  the  jnn< 
tion  of  the  Hayel  with  thus  Spree.  Pop.^ 
29,811. 

Bplrdlng  Bee,  tpeer^ding  aS,  a  lak^ 
in  E.  Prussia,  aboat  60  milea  in  cir — 
cnmference. 

Spires,  tpeer  (Germ.  Bpey er ) ,  a  eity^ 
of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  Rhine.     Iim^ 
the  German  Diet,  held  here  in  1629 
the  reformers  entered  that  celebrate< 

{protest  against  the  emperor's  proceed- 
ngs  which  procured  them  the  name  oi 
Protestants.    Pop.  16,689. 

Btar'gard  (ancient  fbrtress),  a  to^ 
of  Prussia,  proyinee  of  Pomerania,  oi 
the  Ihna,  with    considerable   tradi 
Pop.  21,816. 

Btettin,  tM-ieen%  a  town  of  

the  capital  of  Pomerania,  on  the  Oder— > 
It  is  strongly  fortified.  Here  Catheriud — ^ 
II.  of  Russia  was  bom  in  1789.    Pop— 
91,766.-68, 84  N.  14, 83  B. 

Btrahnmd,  sMUfaoout  (the  arrow< 
like  strait),  a  strong  aei^rt  of  Pm»iBa^ 
proTinoe  of  Pomerania,  on  the  strai 
separating  the  Isle  of  lEUIgen  from  thi 
mainland.    It  has  a  considerable  trade^ 
chiefly  in  com.    Pop.  89,481.-64, 19  N — 
13,  7  E. 

BtrassbaTg,  gMba^HMrg,  a  fortifie 
city  of  Alsace-Lorraine,   on   the  Ill,.«r 
near  its  junction  with  the  Rhine.    I 
is  the  seat  of  a  university.  It  formerl;^ 
belonged  to  France,  and  ci^tulat^  to 
the   Germans,   Sept.   87,  1870.    Pop.  ^-^ 
104,471. 

StreUtB,    $^aflit$,    the   capital 
Mecklenburg  -  Strelits,    composed   oi 
Old  and  New  Strelits,  a  mile  distant 
from  each  other.    Pop.  9407. 

Stattgard,  aioofgari  the  (enclosure 
for  horses),  the  capital  of  Wfirtemberg, 
on  the  Nesenbach,  near  its  J  unction 
with  the  Neckar.  In  the  royu  library 
is  a  collection  of  18,000  BibleB  com- 
prising editions  of  every  age  and 
country.    Pop.  117,803. 

Byltoe,  siVfdt  or  «t2'0-eA,  an  island  of 
Prussia,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Schleswig- 
Uolstein,  famous  for  oysters. 

Thorn,  tom^  a  strong  town  in  West 
Prussia,  on  the  Vistula;  here  Coper- 
nicus the  astronomer  was  bom  in  1473. 
Pop.  20,617. 

Til^Bit,  a  commercial  town  in  E. 
Prussia,  on  the  Niemen,  remarkable 
for  the  peace  concluded  in  1807  between 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  of  France 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Rus- 
sia.   Pop.  81^400. 
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Tote9XL, tor^ifau  (the  marketplace), 
a  strong  town  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
the  Elbe.    Pop.  11,091. 

Treves  {Cferm,  Trier),  a  city  in 
Bheniah  Prussia,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Moselle.    Pop.  24,900. 

TUbingen,  tn^no-en,  a  city  in  Wttr- 
tembei^,  on  the  Neckar.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  university.    Pop.  11,706. 

Ulm,  Germ.  pron.  ooltn  (the  place 
of  elm-trees),  a  strone  town  of  WUr- 
temberg,  situated  on  tbe  Danube,  near 
its  janetlon  with  the  lUer.  Its  cathe- 
dral is  a  noble  structure  416  feet  long, 
with  a  tower  887  feet  high.  Pop. 
32.669.-48, 28  N.  0, 60  E. 

nsedom,  tx/xeh-dom,  and  Wollin, 
pel-leenf,  two  islands  of  Prussia,  pro- 
vince of  Pomerania,  formed  by  the 
months  of  the  Oder,  which  communi- 
cate with  the  Baltic  by  the  Dammer 
Lake  and  the  Great  and  Little  Ha£Eis. 
Bwlnemtbide,  swe^neh-^nunfdeh,  a 
town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Usedom,  is  the 
ontport  of  Stettin. 

Viff'tTila  {€hrm.  WeioliBel),  a  river 
which  rises  in  Austrian  Silesia,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and, 
flowing  through  Poland  and  West 
Pmssia,  divides  into  three  branches; 
two  of  which,  the  Nogat  and  Old  Vio- 
tola,  run  into  the  Frische  Hafi;  while 
the  main  stream,  turning  westward, 
fiills  into  the  Baltic  below  Dantzic. 
The  Vistula  is  navigable  for  many 
hvndred  miles,  and  is  the  great  channel 
for  conveying  corn  and  other  commodi- 
ties from  the  interior  of  Poland. 

Wal'deok,  Frinoipality  of.  Area, 
499  square  miles.  Population,  nearly 
all  Protestants,  56,622.  See  Remarks, 
page  225. 

Warta,  vdr'td,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Poland,  flows  past  Posen,  and  joins  the 
Oder  at  CUstrin. 

Weimar,  tHfmdr  (abounding  in 
vines),  the  capital  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
finely  situated  on  the  11m.  It  has 
long  held  a  high  rank  as  a  seat  of 
literature,  through  the  liberal  patron- 
age of  the  ducal  fomily.  Pop.  19,$»44. 
—50, 59  N.  11, 20  E. 

Weissenfeli,  vxa^geti'/els  (white 
lodL),  a  town  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
the  Saale,  which  here  becomes  navi- 
gable.   Pop.  19,664. 

Wesel,  Nieder,  nee^der  vdf»el  (Lower 
Wesel),  a  fortified  town  in  Rhenish 
PnissiA,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lippe 
and  the  Rhine.    Pop.  20,503. 


Weser,  vatfetr,  German  pron.  v^fzer^ 
a  large  river  formed  by  the  Junction  of 
the  Werra  and  Fulda  at  Mundcn;  it 
flows  through  the  territories  of  Prussia 
and  Brunswick,  skirts  Oldenburg  on 
the  N.E.,  and  falls  Into  the  North  Sea 
after  a  course  of  250  miles. 

Westphalia  (the  western  field),  a 
province  of  Prusria,  S.  of  Hanover.  It 
contains  7828  sq.  m.    Pop.  2,048,442. 

Wiesbaden,  veM-M'den  (the  baths 
in  the  meadow),  a  district  and  town  of 
Prussia,  province  of  Hesse-Nassau;  the 
latter  Is  much  frequented  for  Its  warm 
baths  and  mineral  waters.  Pop.  50,288. 

Wismar,  vu^mdr  (rich  or  beantiftil 
meadow),  a  seaport  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerln,  on 
the  Baltic,  with  a  good  harbour.  It 
has  considerable  trade  In  shipbuilding. 
Pop.  16,6ia 

Wittenberg,  vWun-berg  (white  for- 
tress), a  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe.  It  is 
interesting  as  the  cradle  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  two  great  champions  of 
which,  Lnther  and  Melanchthon,  are 
buried  in  the  university  church  here. 
Pop.  18,684. 

Wolfenbflttel,  voV/en-b9i^l  (dwell- 
ing of  Wolfa  or  Ulpha),  a  town  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  Ocker.  It  has  a  public 
library,  containing  some  of  Luther's 
manuscripts.    Pop.  12,131. 

Worms,  vorms,  an  ancient  city  in 
Hesse,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
At  a  diet  held  here  In  1521,  Luther 
was  excommunicated.    Pop.  19,005. 

Wttrtemberg,  vur^Um-berg^  King- 
dom of.  Its  area  is  7640  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,971,116.   8ee  Remarks,  page  224. 

wtlrz'burg,  vwrtsfhoorg  (the  city  of 
herbs  or  plants),  a  strong  town  in 
Bavaria,  delightfully  situated  on  the 
Main.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  university 
founded  In  1408.  Pop.,  with  Marlen- 
berg,  61,014.-49, 46  N.  9,  66  E. 

Zciits,  tsits,  a  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  tbe  Elster.    Pop.  18,265. 

Zerbst,  taerpst,  a  town  in  Anhalt- 
Dessau.    Pop.  14,201. 

Zittaa,  tnt-tou'  (the  place  of  com),  a 
manufiacturing  town  In  Saxony,  on  the 
Mandau,  an  affluent  of  the  Neisse. 
Pop.  24,473. 

Zwickau,  tatnkfou  (the  place  of 
goats),  a  town  In  Saxony,  on  the 
Mulde,  with  manufactures  of  woollens, 
cottons,  and  holsery.    Pop.  85,005. 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIBE, 

OR  THE  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  MONARCHY, 

l3t  bounded  N.  by  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Russia;  W.  b^ 
Havaria,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  S.  by  the  Adriatic,  Turkeys 
Servia,  and  Roumania ;  E.  by  Roumania  and  Russia.  It  coa  - 
tains  240,943  square  miles.     Its  population  is  37,700,000. 

Provinces.  Chief  Towub. 

Austrian  Monarchy : — 

Lower  Austria YnsHK A,  Wiener-Neustadt. 

Upper  Austria Linz,  Steyer. 

Siuzburg Salzburg. 

Styria Gratz. 

Oarinthia Klagenfurt 

Oarniola Laybach. 

Coast-land Trieste,  Capo  d*l8tria. 

Tyrol  and  yorarlberg...Innsbruck,  Trent,  Botzen. 

Bohemia Prague,  Reichenberg,  £ger. 

Moravia Brium,  Olmtitz. 

Silesia Troppau,  Tescben. 

Galicia Lemberg,  Brody,  Cracow 

Bukowina Gzemowitz. 

Dalmatia Zara,  Spalato,  Bagnsa,  Spizza. 

Kingdom  of  Hungary: — 

Hungary Buda-Pestb,    Pressburgf    Komom,    Schem— 

nitz,  Debreczin. 
Croatia  and  Sclavonia...Agram,  Essek. 

Transylvania Klausenbnrg,  Hernuumstadt,  Kronstadt. 

Free  Town  of  Fiume  and  Territory. 

MoTUitaiils. — Besides  the  Bohmerwald  and  Erzgebirge  on 
the  Bohemian  frontier,  the  Carpathians;  Sudetic  Mountains; 
Rhsetian,  Noric,  and  Julian  Alps. 

Lakes. — Zirknitz,  in  Camiola ;  Neusiedler  See,  and  Balaton 
Lake  or  Platten  See,  in  Hungary. 

Elvers. — The  middle  Danube,  with  its  tributaries.  Inn, 
Drave,  Save,  March  or  Morava,  Theiss,  Maros,  and  the  upper 
roaches  of  the  Sereth  and  Pruth ;  the  upper  Elbe ;  the  upper 
Dniester. 

REMARKS. 

The  Austrian  Empire  extends  from  42°  10'  to  51**  N.  lat.,  and 
ftom  9°  35'  to  26°  30'  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  E.  to  W.,  is  860 
|kU^  )  its  breadth,  exclusive  of  Dalmatia,  from  N.  to  S.,  is  480 
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>  basin  of  the  middle  Danube  and  its  tributaries  constitutes 
nlk  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Consequently,  the  drainage  is 
ud,  excepting  that  of  Bohemia,  which  sends  its  waters  north- 
by  the  Elbe,  as  does  also  Yorarlber^  by  the  Rhine ;  that  of 
,  which  sends  its  waters  southwara  by  the  Italian  Adige; 
tiat  of  Galicia,  which  drains  northward  by  the  Vistula,  south- 
by  the  Dniester.  The  largest  plain  is  in  Hungary,  traversed 
at  reach  of  the  Danube  which  flows  north  and  south,  and 
9  Theiss.  Here  are  the  largest  lakes,  Balaton  and  Neusicd- 
jut  these  are  more  properly  marshes,  especially  the  latter, 
I,  after  a  dry  season,  is  a  meadow.  Balaton  is  said  to 
rinking ;  and  whenever  its  bed  shall  be  laid  bare,  one  more 
waste   will    disfigure    the   Hungarian  plain.      The   only 

large  plain  is  Galicia.  Ever^here  else,  mountains  pre- 
the  highest  summits  bein^  in  Tyrol,  which  is  another 
srland.  The  highest  summit  of  all  is  Ortler  Spitze,  12,814 
meeting-point  of  Tjnrol,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Bohe- 
3  a  remarkable  mountain  saucer,  the  Elbe  escaping  north- 
by  the  one  breach  in  the  rim.     Not  less  mountainous  than 

ore  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola,  in  the  last  of  which  is  the 
remarkable  of  the  mountain  lakes,  Zirknitz.  Years  may  pass 
ut  any  change,  when  suddenly  its  waters  disappear  into,  it  is 
sed,  a  cavernous  subterranean  watercourse  connected  with  the 
bouring  stalactitic  cavern  of  Adelsbere.  The  lake  then  be- 
I  a  meadow,  but  it  may  fill  a^in  in  four-and-twenty  hours, 
inly  the  river  Laybach  loses  itself  in  the  Adelsberg  cavern, 
ppear  eight  miles  off. 

\  climate  is  threefold  :  that  of  Galicia  and  Silesia,  and  of  the 
T  part  of  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  which  is  northern  enough 
I  admit  of  the  vine  ;  that  of  the  sea-board,  which  is  Italian  m 
3ter,  favouring  the  growth  of  oil  and  silk ;  and  that  of  the 
aediate  region,  the  climate  of  central  Europe,  the  land  of 
;,  maize,  and  wine.  Throughout,  however,  the  climate  varies 
1  short  distances,  as  in  all  mountainous  countries,  according 
vation.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  great  at  opposite 
LS,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  country  far  removed  from  the 
■ating  influences  of  ocean.  At  Buda-Pesth,  for  instance,  amid 
irds,  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube  is  annually  removed 
cember,  because  then  the  river  is  bridged  over  with  ice.  The 
y  of  natural  produce  within  the  Austrian  Empire  renders  it 
iratively  independent  of  other  countries,  and  favours  internal 
as  does  also  the  fact  that  the  provinces  in  which  manufactures 
ih  most,  viz.,  Silesia,  Momvia,  Bohemia,  Lower  Austria,  and 
Iberg,  are  all  in  the  west.     Mining  industry  is  more  exten- 

distributed.  Every  metal  except  platinum  is  found :  par- 
rly  famous  are  the  mines  of  rock-salt  at  Wieliczka,  near 
w,  and  the  quicksilver  mines  at  Idria,  in  Camiola,  only 
roductive  than  those  of  Almaden  in  Spain.  The  Danube, 
,  even  where  it  enters  Austrian  tenitory,  is  navigable  b^ 
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vessels  of  100  tous,  bocomcs,  by  tho  breadth  and  rapidity  of  its 
stream,  a  bar  to  communication  between  opposite  banks :  from 
liuda-Pestli  to  its  mouth  the  only  bridge  across  it  is  the  pontoon 
bridge  at  Nousatz.     The  steam-navigation  of  the  Danube  and 
its    tributaries ;    Ludwig's  Canal,    which   connects   the   Danube 
with  tho  Bhine ;  and  the  Vienna  Canal,  which  connects  it  with 
tho  Adriatic ;  excellent  roads,  and  an  extensive  railway  system, 
afford  every  facility  to  internal  trade.     The  Semmering    Pass 
in  the  Noric  Alps  is  crossed  by  the  railway  from  Vienna  to 
Trieste ;  the  Brenner  Pass  is  crossed  by  the  railway  from  Inns- 
briick  to  Botzen  ;  and  the  Arlbci^  tunnel,  inferior  in  length  only 
to  the  Mont  Cenis  and  St  Gotnard  tunnels,  gives  direct  rail- 
way communication  between  the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland.    The 
inland  situation  of  the  Austrian  £mpire  limits  its  trade  with  the 
British  Isles.    Though  second  only  to  France  as  a  wine-producing 
country,  Hungry  sends  us  comparatively  little  wine,  and  the  pre- 
cious Tokay  is  known  chiefly  by  name.    The  linens  of  Silesia, 
Moravia,  and  Bohemia  compete  with  our  own.     Bohemian  glass  is 
the  one  article  in  which  the  Austrian  Empire  can  claim  superiority 
over  all  other  countries. 

Politically  speaking,  the  most  important  river  in  the  Austrian 
empire  is  the  Leitha,  a  secondary  affluent  of  the  Danube.     In  the 
miadle  of  its  course,  it  separates  Austria  proper  from  Hungary,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  are 
called  Cis-Lcithan,  and  those  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  Trans- 
Leithan.     These  two  divisions  have  separate  laws,  parliaments, 
ministries,  and  finances,  but  a  common  sovereign,  a  common  army 
and  navy,  and  a  common  governing  body,  called  "  The  Delegations," 
This  arrangement  is  called  bipartite  government.     The  full  style 
of  the  sovereign  is  Umperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia.    No  country  in  Europe,  except  Russia,  contains  so  many  races 
and  languages  as  docs  the  Austrian  Empire.     The  Germans,  who 
prevail  in  Austria  proper,  in  the  Tjrrol  and  Vorarlbeiy,  and  in  Carin- 
thia,  are  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  population.     Magyars, 
a  Mongolian  race  speaking  a  language  akin  to  Finnish,  prevail  in 
Hungaiy  ;  and  Roumanians,  by  race  and  language  connected  with 
the  ancient  Romans,  prevail  in  Transylvania  and  Bukowina.     lo 
other  provinces,  Sclaves  prevail.    They  are  the  most  numerous  race, 
constituting  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  population ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  split  up  into  many  branches,  differing  in  language, 
religion,  and  degree  of  civilisation,  as  the  Czechs  in  Bohemia,  the 
Poles  and  Ruthenians  in  Galicia,  and  the  Sclavonians  in  Camiola. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  that  of  the  state,  and  the  Emperor 
is  head  of  it  in  all  but  the  name,  his  sanction  being  necessary  to 
every  ecclesiastical  edict.     Two- thirds  of  the  population  are  Roman 
Catholics  ;  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  number  three  millions, 
and  form  the  majority  in  Bukowina ;  Protestants,  to  the  number 
of  between  three  and  four  millions,  are  found  chiefly  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania  ;  and  Jews,  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  altogeuier, 
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are  most  numerous  in  Galicia  and  Hungary.  Schools  are  organized 
as  in  the  German  Empire ;  but  attendance,  though  compulsory  by 
law,  diminishes  markedly  from  west  to  east  There  are  ten  uni- 
versities ,  very  fairly  distributed  over  the  empire.  Austria- Hungary 
has  made  many  contributions  to  science,  few  to  literature. 

Only  four  towns  in  the  Austrian  Empire  have  more  than  100,000 
inhabitants,  viz.,  Vienna,  its  capital ;  l3uda-Pesth,  capital  of  Hun- 
gary ;  Prague,  capital  of  Bohemia ;  and  Trieste,  the  Liverpool  of 
the  empire.  Vienna,  charmingly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  occupies  a  small  plain,  of  which  the  river,  by 
changing  its  channels  and  isle&,  used  to  make  annual  havoc. 
Now  one  channel  traverses  the  city  as  a  canal;  all  the  others 
have  been  turned  into  one  main  stream,  about  a  third  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  and  the  space  intervening  is  occupied  partly  l^  new 
quarters  and  partly  by  the  Prater,  a  finely  wooded  park,  and  the 
most  frequented  promenade.  Hills  of  various  height,  grassy  or 
wooded,  surround  Vienna,  and  on  one  of  them,  Kohlenberg,  1000 
feet  high,  a  Rigi  railway  has  been  established,  with  a  hotel  on  the 
top,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  Danubian  basin,  from  the 
Koric  Alps  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  university  of 
Vienna  has  the  largest  attendance,  and  its  medical  school  the 
highest  reputation,  of  any  in  the  world. 

EZER0ISE8. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  Austrian  Empire  ?  What  is  its  extent 
in  square  miles?  What  countries  does  it  contain ?  What  are  the  chief 
towns  in  Lower  and  Upper  Austria?  In  Bohemia?  In  Moravia?  In 
Galicia?  In  Hungary?  In  Transylvania?  In  Dalmatia?  Name  two 
firontier  ranges  in  Bohemia.  Name  three  divisions  of  the  Alps.  Name 
the  lakes.  Name  four  tributaries  of  the  Danube  wholly  within  the 
Austrian  Einpire.  In  what  provinces  are  Essek,  Olmutz,  Trent,  Gratz, 
InnsbrUck,  Kronstadt,  Lemberg,  Prague,  Vienna,  Pesth,  Pressburg? 
etc.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Save,— of  the  Elbe, — of  the  Vistula, — of 
the  Dniester. 

IBetween  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire situated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  Why  does  most  of 
Its  drainage  flow  eastward  ?  By  what  three  rivers  does  some  of  its  drain- 
age flow  northward?  By  what  two  rivers  does  some  of  its  drainage 
flow  southward?  Describe  the  Danubian  plain  and  its  two  great  lakes. 
Where  is  the  only  other  extensive  plain?  What  province  has  the 
highest  mountains?  Which  and  where  is  the  highest  summit?  What 
is  the  configuration  of  Bohemia?  Describe  the  phenomena  of  Lake 
Zirknitz,  and  of  Laybach  River. 

How  may  climate  throughout  the  Austrian  Empire  be  represented  as 
threefold?  What  modification  of  this  rough  division  is  largely  appli- 
cable ?  Characterize  the  northern  climate  by  the  absence  of  one  product, 
and  the  soutibem  climate  by  the  presence  of  another  product.  State 
fiiets  showing  great  extremes  of  temperature  at  Buda-Pesth.  Why  are 
the  extremes  greater  there  than  at  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  lower 
latitude  of  Buda-Pesth?    Name  the  five  most  highly  manufacturing 
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districts.  How  is  the  mining  industry  distributed?  Where  are  the 
most  famous  mines  of  rock-salt?  With  what  mines  are  those  of  Idria 
compared?  In  what  respect  is  the  Danube  a  barrier  to  internal  trade? 
How  can  a  boat  on  the  Danube  sail  direct  into  the  Rhine  and  the  Adri- 
atic? Over  which  two  nasses  have  railways  been  carried?  Where  is 
the  Arlberg  tunnel  ?  Name  the  great  wine-gro¥ring  proyince  and  its 
most  precious  product  Which  provinces  manufacture  most  of  the 
linen  ?     Which  one  is  famous  for  glass  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  Cis-Leithan  and  Trans-Leithan  provinces  re- 
spectively?   In  what  respects  are  these  two  sets  of  provinces  governed 
separately,  and  in  what  respects  together  ?    Give  the  full  style  of  the 
sovereign  over  both.    In  what  provinces  do  Germans  prevail  ?    Name 
and  describe  the  race  prevalent  m  Hungary.    Which  race  is  the  most 
numerous  of  all?    What  unfits  that  race  ror  united  action?    What  is 
the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Austrian  Empire? 
In  which  province  do  Christians  of  the  Greek  rite  form  a  majority  r   In 
which  two  provinces  are  Protestants  and  Jews  respectively  most  numer- 
ous?   How  are  the  schools  organized?    How  many  universities  are 
there  ?    To  what  department  is  it  that  the  Austrian  Empire  has  fur- 
nished few  celebrated  names. 

Name  the  four  largest  towns  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  Describe  the 
situation  of  Vienna.  What  is  the  Prater,  and  how  is  it  situated?  What 
view  is  obtained  from  Kohlenberg?  What  fSaculty  in  l^e  university  of 
Vienna  is  pre-eminent  ? 


DESCBIPTIVE  TABLE. 


Agram,  A'grom  or  d'grom,9,  strong 
town,  the  capital  of  Croatia,  near  the 
Save.  It  is  called  bf  the  natives  Zagrah. 
Pop.  20,000,-45"'  SSr  N.  lat.,  16°  QT  E. 
long. 

Arad,  Old,  or^od,  a  strong  town  of 
Uungaiy,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maros,  with  a  great  trade  in  com 
and  cattle.  Pop.  35,556.— New  Arad, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Maros,  has 
a  population  of  4000. 

Austerlitz,  Germ.  pron.  ototfter-lits 
(the  east  town),  a  small  town  of  Mora- 
via, where  Napoleon  I.  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  united  forces 
of  Austria  and  Russia  in  1805.  Pop. 
3487. 

Austria,  Archduchy  of  (the 
eastern  kingdom),  the  hereditary  do- 
minion of  the  imperial  family  of 
Austria :  it  is  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria.  Extent,  12,300  square 
miles.    Pop.  3,090,241. 

Baden  (baths),  a  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Lower  Austria,  celebrated 
for  its  hot  springs  and  baths.  Pop. 
9645. 

Banat'  (The)  of  Temes,  formerly 
the  name  of  that  portion  of*  S.  Hun- 
gary lying  between  the  Theiss  and 
the  Maros. 


Bohe'mia  (the  home  of  the  Boii),  a 
province  of  the  Austrian  Monarcbf. 
Extent,  20,600  square  miles.  Fop* 
5,660,819.    See  Remabks,  page  239. 

Botzen,  hoVaen,  or  Bolsano,  M^ 
td^no,  a  fine  town  of  the  Tyrol,  on  tbe 
Eisach.    Pop.  10,641. 

Brazza,  brdtfsd, the  largest islandof 

Dalmatia,  in  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  l6i^' 

Briz'en,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  at  th« 

confluence  of  the  Rienz  and  the  £^' 

ach.    Pop.  4842. 

Bro'dy  (the  ford),  a  town  in  Galic**' 
with  considerable  commerce.  F<'P' 
20,071.  . 

BrQnn,  hroon  (ford),  the  capital  o' 
Moravia,  on  the  Schwarza.  Its  m^^^ 
factures  and  trade  are  extensive.  F^P' 
82,660.-49, 11  N.  16,  86  E. 

Buda,  ho</dd  (a  hut),  Germ.  OfeO** 
city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  DanoW* 
With  Pesth,  on  the  opposite  ban* 
of  the  Danube,  it  forms  the  capita' 
of  Hungary,  and  is  spoken  of  ^ 
Buda-Pesth.  Buda  is  famous  for  i^ 
baths,  and  the  environs  produce  excel- 
lent wines.  Pesth  has  a  richly  eV' 
dowed  university,  and  commands  a 
great  inland  trade.  United  pop- 
360,551.-47,  29  N.  19, 3  E. 
BadweiSt  hoodfvoice  (the  district  of 
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iges),  ft  fortified  town  of  Bo- 
Qthe  Moldau,  with  flourish- 
i&ctares.  Pop,  23,845. 
irina,  boo-ko've^nd  (the  land 
«),  a  province  of  the  Austrian 
7,  on  the  S.E.  of  Galicia.  Ex- 
i  square  miles.    Pop.  571,671. 

D'Is'tria    (the   summit   of 
i  seaport  of  Istria,  on  a  small 

the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  connected 
mainland  hj  a  bridge.  P.  8646. 
bhlSi  kar-in*the^  (Germ, 
m),  a  province  of  the  Austrian 
7.  Its  lead-mines  are  among 
:  celebrated  in  Europe.  Chief 
,  cattle-rearing.  Area,  4(X)6 
iles.  Pop.  848,780. 
>ad,  karWbdt  (Charles's  bath), 
of  Bohemia,  situated  in  a 
J  valley,  watered  by  the 
Its  hot  baths  are  among  the 
tons  in  Europe.  Pop.  10,679. 
yla,  Oerm.  Kraln  (the  country 
tami),  a  province  oftheAus- 
marchy.  It  is  noted  for  its 
'er-mines.  Area,  8857  square 
>op.  481,243. 

'thian  Monntains,  a  range 
ctends  above  600  miles,  from 
\  border  of  Hungary  to  the 
m  the  frontier  of  Roumania. 
ites  Hungary  from  Moravia, 

and  the  Bukowina;  and 
'ania  from  Roumania.  The 
L8,  to  the  height  of  3600  feet, 
irally  covered  with  forests  of 

beech.    The  most  elevated 
(ka  is  9912  feet  high. 
ro,  a  strong  seaport  near  the 
Qity  of  Dalmatia,  on  a  gulf  of 

name  in  the  Adriatic.    Pop. 

,  27  N.  18, 46  E. 

land,  a  province  of  the  Aus- 

snarchy,    embracing   Gbritz, 

a,  Istria,  and  Trieste. 

n*    See  Eomom. 

w,  kra'ko,  or  Pol.  Erakow, 

a  city  in  Galicia,  the  an- 
pital  of  the  kingdom  of 
.8  situated  in  a  fine  valley  on 
lank  of  the  Vistula.     It  is 

of  a  university,  and  has  a 
I,  where  the  kings  of  Poland 
wned,  and  where  many  of 
mbs  are  preserved.  Pop. 
iO,  8  N.  19,  66  E. 
La  and  BolavCnia,  one  of 
sm  provinces  of  the  Kingdom 
ry.  Area,  3643  square  miles. 
1,416. 

iwltz  or  Tohemowitz,  cher^' 
e  capital  of  Bukowina,  on  a 
theFmth.    Pop.  45,600. 


Dalmatia,  a  province  of  the  Aus- 
trian Monarchy.  Area,  4940  square 
miles.    Pop.  476,101. 

Dannbe.  See  Gkbman  Empibb, 
page  229. 

Debreozln  or  Debretzin,  dd^eV- 
sin  (good  place),  a  town  of  Hungary, 
on  the  E.  of  the  Thelss,  with  various 
manufactures  and  considerable  trade. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  numerously  at- 
tended Calvinistic  college.  Pop.  61,122. 
— 47,32  N.  21,88  E. 

Dnles'ter.    See  Russia,  page  218. 

Drave,  drave  or  drdv  (Germ.  Dran), 
a  large  river  which  rises  in  the  Tyrol, 
flows  through  Carinthia  and  Styria, 
separates  Croatia  and  Sclavonia  from 
Hungary,  and  joins  the  Danube  14 
miles  E.  of  Essek. 

Xjg^er,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name.  Here  Wallensteio 
was  assassinated  in  1684.    Fop.  16,046. 

Slbe.    See  Gsbman  Empibe,  p.  230. 

SnnB,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Enns  with  the 
Danube,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Lintz.  Pop. 
4438. 

BrlaQ,  er^ou  (alder-tree  meadow),  a 
fortified  town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Erlau,  with  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
20,669. 

Sss'ek,  or  Eezelf ,  Sclav.  Osek(high 
place),  a  strongly  fortified  town,  the 
capital  of  Sclavonia,  situated  on  the 
Drave.    Pop.  17,247. 

BtBch,  the  German  name  for  the 
river  Adige.    See  page  178. 

Flume,  fe-oo'md  (the  river),  a  sea- 
port of  Croatia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Fiumara,  in  the  Gulf  of  Quamero ;  it 
is  a  free  port,  and  formerly  possessed 
an  extensive  trade.    Pop.  20,^1. 

FflnfMrohen,  /wn/' *««rh  -  en  (five 
churches),  a  royal  free  town  of  South 
Hungary,  105  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bnda. 
Pop.  28,702. 

G-ali'^oia,  the  north-eastern  province 
of  the  Austrian  Monarchy.  Extent, 
80,241  square  miles.  Pop.  6,958,907. 
See  Remarks,  page  239. 

Gdritz,  gvfrita,  German  Ofirs  (the 
town  on  the  hill),  a  town  of  Coast-land, 
on  the  Isonzo.  Here  Charles  X.  of 
France  died  in  1836.    Pop.  20,483. 

G-radis^oa,  a  town  of  Coast-land,  on 
the  Isonzo,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
the  same  name. 

Gran,  a  town  of  Hungary,  the  capital 
of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
confiuence  of  the  Gran  with  the 
Danube,  80  miles  N.W.  of  Buda ;  it  has 
a  fine  cathedral.    Pop.  8982. 

aratB,  ^dU  (forti&ed  tonu^,  «k\iMA- 
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gome  tomii  the  o«pital  of  StvrU,  on 
the  Muhr ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  unrrenity. 
Pop.  97,791.-47,  4  N.  16,  27  E. 

GhrogBwardeixx,  gro$a-var*dm«,  a 
Rtrong  city  of  Hungary,  on  the  Ssebea- 
Kori'is.    Pop.  81,824. 

Hermangtadt,  ?ier'man-»UUtf  tlie 
capital  of  a  government  of  the  same 
name  (sometimes  also  called  the  Saxon- 
land)  in  Transylvania,  situated  in  a 
fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Zibin. 
Pop.  19,446. 

Hxin'gary,  The  Kingdom  of,  g  por- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Empire  lying  to 
the  S.  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
Bee  Remarks,  page  289. 

Id^ria,  a  town  in  Gamiola,  with 
valuable  mines  of  quicksilver.  Pop. 
4174. 

Iglan,  ig'lou,  a  town  of  Moravia,  on 
a  river  or  the  same  name,  with  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  woollens. 
Fop.  22,87&-49,  28  N.  16, 86  E. 

Inn,  a  river  which  rises  in  Switzer- 
land, crosses  the  Tyrol,  and,  after 
flowing  between  Bavaria  and  Aostria, 
Joins  the  Danube  at  Passau. 

Innsbruck,  iiu'Tirook  (the  bridge  of 
the  Inn),  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  on 
the  Inn,  on  the  direct  route  from  Ger- 
many to  Italy.  It  stands  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  university.  Pop. 
29,790. 

Is'^trla  (water  and  land),  a  peninsula 
between  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  and  the 
Quamero  Isles.    Pop.  292,000. 

Jaroslaw,  yd^ro-alav,  a  town  of 
Galicia,  on  the  San,  with  an  imperial 
cloth  manufactory.    Pop.  12^422. 

Karlsburg,  or  Oarlsburg,  TtarW- 
boorg,  a  town  of  Transylvania,  on  the 
Maros,  with  a  strong  fortress.  Pop. 
7338. 

Earrstadt,  or  Oarlotadt,  a  strong 
town  of  Croatia,  on  the  Kulpa.  Pop. 
5175. 

Easchau,  Jutshou,  an  important  city 
of  Hungary,  on  the  Uemad«  Pop. 
22,000. 

Eetskexnet,  or  Eecskemet,  ketch- 
ketn-aif,  a  town  of  Hungary,  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Theiss.  Pop. 
44,887.-46,  55  N.  19, 44  E. 

Elagenfort,  or  Clagenfort,  Jcld^- 
ghm-foort,  the  capital  of  Carinthia,  on 
the  Glan.    Fop.  18,747. 

Klausenbtirg,  Mou* a&^'loorg^  the 
capital  of  Transylvania,  beautiftilly 
situated  on  the  Little  Szamos.  Pop. 
29,923. 

Eo^mom,  or  Oo'mom,  a  strongly 
fortified   town  of  Hungary,  at  the 


Junction  of  the  Danube  and  the  Waag. 
Pm^l8,10& 

KflniggriLtB.  ftm'^pi-^rste  (king's  fortjk 
a  fortified  town  in  Bohemia,  on  the 
Elbe.  Near  it  was  fought  the  decisive 
battle  of  Sadowa,  which  closed  the  war 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1866. 
Pop.  8166. 

Krem'nits  (stone  fortress),  a  town  in 
the  M.W.  of  Hungary,  celebrated  for 
its  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Fcrai 
8650. 

Kronstadt,  knm'BtdU  (crown  dty), 
a  strong  town  in  the  S.E.  of  Transyl- 
vania, with  eonsiderable  trade  and 
manufaotures.  Pop.,  including  tibe  sab- 
urbs,  29,584. 

Iiaybaoh,  Whdk  ("warm  or  toafy 
brook  "),  the  capital  of  Camlolay  on  a 
river  oi  the  same  name,  with  a  great 
transit-trade  between  Germany  and 
Trieste.   Pop.26.284.— 46,3  N.  14,80  E. 

IiemntMXg,  the  capital  of  Galieia,  on 
the  Peltew;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  unirn^ 
sity,  and  has  a  thriving  trade.  F(qp< 
109,746.-49, 58  N.  24, 9  E. 

Xjeaina,  les'e-nd,  an  island  of  Dsl* 
matia,  in  the  Adriatic,  8.  of  BruMM. 
Pop.  18,000. 

Xiieohtensteln,  or  Idohtmstebi, 
leebftenstme,  the  smallest  of  tiie  Oo* 
man  principalities,  bordering  on  Swit- 
zerland. It  eontidns  68  square  milef. 
The  family  of  the  reigning  prinea  if 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europa 
Pop.  9124.->The  capital  la  named  To- 
duB  or  Lieehtenstein,    Pop.  921. 

Ijintz,  or  Iiins,  a  fbrtiified  town,  tbe 
capital  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  Dad* 
nbe,  with  considerable  trade  and  mana* 
factures.  Pop.,  includhig  the  suIniiH 
41,687.-48,18  N.  14, 18  E. 

Ids^aa  (woody  place),  a  fruitfiil 
island  of  palmatia,  in  the  AdriatiB. 
Pop.  4317. 

March,  tnarJtf  or  Mora^va,  a  rirer 
which  rises  in  the  lofty  Schneeberg, 
at  the  junction  of  Bohemia,  MoraTii> 
and  Silesia,  flows  S.  through  Moravia, 
separates  the  archduchy  of  Austria 
from  Hungary,  and  fialla  into  the  Das' 
ube  above  Presburg. 

Maros,  mor-aahf,  or  Maxosob,  «^ 
roah^  (the  marshy  liver),  a  river  which 
rises  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  on 
the  E.  border  of  Transylvania,  ibmix 
the  boundary  of  the  Banat,  and  &lb 
into  the  Theisa 

Mele^da,  an  island  of  DalmaUa,  is 
the  Adriatic,  supposed  by  some  to  hav* 
been  the  ancient  JfelUa,    Pop.  900. 

MlBkolOB,  wU^koltai',  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  W.  of  the  Theiss,  in  a 
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rich  wine  and  com  country.  Pop. 
9^19.-48, 7  N.  20,  47  E. 

Moldau,  fMVdou^  a  river  of  Bohe- 
mia, which  flows  northward  and  joins 
the  Elbe  below  Prague. 

Mora'^Tia  (the  district  of  the  marshy 
xiver),  a  province  of  the  Austrian  Mon- 
axtshy.  Extent,  10,623  square  miles. 
Pop.  2,153,407.    Bm  Rkmarkb,  page  239. 

Miir,  or  Mahr,  moor,  a  river  which 
fiowB  through  Styria,  and  joins  the 
Drave  in  Hungary  below  Warasdin. 

Kensatz,  noi'tdtx  fnew  settlement), 
a  Ibrtifled  town  of  Hungarv,  on  the 
Swmbet,  opposite  Peterwardein ;  it  has 
a  considerable  trade  with  Turkey. 
JPop.  81,326. 

Henfliedler  See,  noi'seed-ler  eH, 
a  shallow  lake  in  the  W.  of  Hun- 
;  it  is  24  miles  long  and  about  10 
See  Rbxaskb,  page  239. 

Kensohl,  noVzdl  (new  settlement), 
a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Gran,  with 
valuable  copper-mines  in  its  vicinity. 
Pop.  7109. 

Oedenlmrg,  vfdejtrboprg,  a  town  of 
Hungary,  near  the  Neusiedler  See. 
Pop.  of  commone,  28,222.-47,  41  N. 
1ft.  88  E. 

(nmtttB,  oVwaU,  a  town  of  Moravia, 
on  the  liver  March,  by  which  it  is 
almost  surrounded.  It  Is  strongly 
Ibrtifled.    Pop.  22,849. 

Fostli,  i>««t.  S!e«  Bnda,  p.  242. 

Peterwardein,  pe-ter-toar'dine,  a 
strong  town  in  Sclavonia,  on  the  I)an- 
nbe.  Here  the  Austrians,  under  Prince 
Engene,  signally  defeated  the  Turks 
In  1716.    Pop.  4022. 

PU'sen,  a  handsome  town  of  Bo- 
hemia, on  the  Beraun,  with  flourish- 
ing trade  and  manuractares.     Pop. 

Flatten  Bee,  pldtften  sS  (the  lake  in 
the  marsh),  or  Iiake  Bal'aton,  in  the 
8.W.  of  Hungary,  48  miles  long,  and 
from  four  to  eight  broad.  Fish  of 
peenliar  species  abound  in  its  waters. 
Area,  882  square  miles.  See  Rsmasks, 
page  239. 

Pol'ten,  8t,  a  fortified  town  in  Lower 
Austria,  35  miles  W.  from  Vienna. 
Pop.  10,016. 

Prague,  |>r£^  (from  Bohemian  j)ra%,  a 
threshold),  a  handsome  and  strongly 
fortified  city,  the  capital  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  Moldau,  over  which  there  is 
here  a  beautiful  bridge.  It  is  the  seat 
€f  a  university,  the  oldest  in  Germany, 
having  been  founded  in  1348,  and  is 
fitmous  as  the  residence  of  the  reformers 
John  Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
Here  the  astronomer  Tycbo  Brahe  died 


in  1601.  Pop.  162,823.>60,  6  N.  14, 
26  E. 

Press^urg,  once  the  capital  of  Hun- 
gary. It  is  finely  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence overlooking  a  vast  plain,  watered 
by  the  Danube.  Pop.  48,006.-48,  10 
N.17,8E. 

Pross'nitz,  a  manufkcturing  town 
of  Moravia,  13  miles  S.W.  from  Olmuts. 
Pop.  18,417. 

Raab,  rdb  or  rd»,  a  river  of  Hungary, 
rises  in  Btyria,  flows  N.E.,  and  enters 
the  Danube  after  a  course  of  180 
miles. 

Raab,  a  town  of  Hangarv,  near  the 

i unction  of  the  Raab  with  the  Danube. 
»op.  20,981. 

Baga^sa,  a  strongly  fortified  sea- 
port of  Dalmatia,  on  a  peninsula  in 
the  Adriatic.  Pop.  7246.-42, 38  N.  18, 
7  E. 

Beiohenberg,  ri^en-berg.oT  Iiiberk, 
Wherk,  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  Neisse ;  it  has  cloth  and  other 
manufactures.    Pop.  28,090. 

Boveredo,  tO'Ver-SfdO  (a  place 
planted  with  oaks),  a  town  in  the  S.  of 
the  Tyrol,  near  the  Adige,  with  a 
strong  castle.    Pop.  8864. 

Salzburg,  edlte^org,  a  province  of 
the  Austrian  Monarchy.  Extent,  2767 
square  miles.    Pop.  168,670. 

Balz'lrarg  Ttown  on  the  Salzach), 
the  capital  of  the  above  province,  finely 
situated  on  the  Salzach,  amid  romantic 
scenery.  Here  the  musical  composer 
Mozart  was  bom  in  1756.  In  its  vici- 
nity are  the  famous  salt-mines  of  Hal- 
lein.    Pop.  23,499. 

Ban,  a  riverofGalicia,  which  rises 
in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and 
flowing  N.W.  falls  into  the  Vistula, 
near  Sandomir. 

Save,  sdv,  a  large  river  wliich  rises 
near  Villach  in  Garinthia, flows  through 
Croatia,  separates  Sclavonia  from 
Turkey,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  at 
Belgrade. 

Schemnita,  shen/nits  (the  stony 
town),  a  town  in  the  N.W.  of  Hungary, 
famous  for  its  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
and  lead.  Here  is  a  celebrated  mining 
school.  Pop.,  includhig  suburbs,  22,000. 
—48,  27  N.  18,  60  E. 

Bohwatz,  or  Bohwaz,  shtodts,  a  town 
of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Inn,  with  mines 
of  silver  and  copper  in  its  vicinity. 
Pop.  6124. 

BolaYo^nla  and  Oroa^tia,  one  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Hungary.  Extent,  8613  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,194,416. 

Bemlin,  aemrleen^  a  fortified  VsHm  cA. 
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SoUvonift,  near  the  Junction  of  the 
Save  with  the  Danabe.    Pop.  8916. 

BUesia,  si-le'she-d,  The  Duohy  of, 
a  province  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy. 
Area,  1987  square  miles.    Pop.  666,476. 

Bpala^tro,  or  Spala^to,  a  seaport  of 
Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic,  near  the 
ancient  JSaWna  and  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Diocletian.    Pop.  20,860. 

Bpiz^za,  a  seaport  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  Dalmatia,  ceded  to  Austria- 
Hnngary  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  of 
1878. 

Btemn^erg,  a  town  in  Moravia,  with 
manufactures  of  woollens,  linens,  and 
hosiery.    Pop.  14,243. 

Bteyer,  stiver,  a  town  of  Upper 
Austria,  on  the  Ens,  with  large  iron- 
works and  manufactures.    Pop.  17,199. 

StnhlweiBs'enbtirg,  ttool-vi^ten- 
hoorg  (the  seat  of  the  white  fortress),  a 
town  of  Hungary,  near  Lake  Balaton, 
with  large  manufactures  and  cattle- 
markets.    Pop.  26,612. 

Btvria,  slir^e-d,  Germ.  Bteyermark 
(the  boundary  of  the  Biver  Steyer),  a 
province  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy,  be- 
tween the  archduchy  of  Austria  and 
Croatia.  Extent,  8670  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,213,597. 

Badefic  Motmtains,  asemielronlar 
range  of  the  Hercynian  chain,  which 
separates  Austria  from  Saxony  and 
Prussia;  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  Erzgebirge  and  the 
Riesengebirge,  i.e.,  the  Ore  and  the 
Giant  Mountains. 

Bzegedin,  seg^ed-in  or  »eg-ed-een*,  a 
town  of  Hungary,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Theiss  and  the  Maros.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  manufacturing 
and  commercial  importance.  P.  73,676. 
46, 17  N.  20, 10  E. 

Tamo'pol  (tlie  city  among  thorns), 
a  town  of  Oalicia,  on  the  Sered.  Pop. 
26,819. 

Temesvar  or  Temeswar,  temfeahr 
vdr  (the  fortress  on  the  Temes),  a  com- 
mercial town  of  S.  Hungary.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Bega  Canal,  and  is 
strongly  fortified.    Pop.  33,694. 

Tesohen,  teah'en,  a  fortified  town  of 
Silesia,  on  the  Olsa,  with  considerable 
manufactures.    Pop.  9267. 

Theiss,  tice,  a  large  river  of  Hungary, 
formed  by  two  streams,  the  Black  and 
White  Theiss.  After  a  S.  course  of 
600  miles,  it  flows  into  the  Danube 
below  Peterwardein,  and  is  navigable 
almost  to  its  source,  on  the  borders  of 
Galicia. 

Theresienstadt,  ter-d^ge-en-etdtt.  or 
Theresianopol,  ter-d-se-an-o'pol  (the 


town  or  city  of  [the  Empress]  Theresa, 
a  town  (or  rather  a  collection  of  vil- 
lages) in  the  S.E.  of  Hnngaiy,  situated 
on  a  wide  plain.  Pop.  61,887.—^,  6  N. 
19,  42  E. 

Tokay',  a  town  of  Hungary,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Theiss  and  the 
Bodrog.  Its  wine  is  (me  of  the  finest 
and  most  eostly  in  Europe.  Pop. 
6100. 

TdplltB,  or  Teplits  (the  place  of 
warm  bathsX  a  highly  fttshlonable 
watering-place  in  the  N. W.  of  Bohemia, 
famous  for  its  hot  baths.    Pop.  16,760. 

Transylya'^iila  (the  conntey  beyond 
the  woods),  a  province  of  the  Austrian 
Monarchy,  to  the  E.  of  Hungary.  Extent, 
21,160  square  miles.    Pop.  8416,024. 

Trent,  or  Txient,  a  city  of  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  Adige.  It  is  the  2V>- 
dentum  of  the  Romans,  and  is  iSunons 
for  the  Council  of  Boman  Catholic 
prelates,  firom  all  parts  of  Enrope,  held 
hero  from  1646  to  1563,  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  the  Reformation.  Fop. 
19,686.— 46, 4  N.  11, 10  E. 

Trieste',  or  Trieste  the  aneient 
Tergeste,  the  principal  seaport  of  the 
Austrian  Monarchy,  sitnatedon  a g^lf  of 
the  same  name,  at  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  the  AdriaUc  Pop.  188,019.— 46,  88 
N.  18,  46  E. 

Troppan,  troj/pou  (the  am  or 
meadow  of  the  Oppa),  a  fortified  town, 
the  capital  of  Silesia,  on  the  Oppa. 
Pop.  24,864. 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  ^r'af,  Germ. 
pron.  te^oV  vtAfcr-arVhergf  a  province 
of  the  Austrian  Monarehy^yingbetween 
Venetia  and  Bavaria,  and  traversed  in 
its  whole  extent  by  tiie  Rhsetian  Alps. 
It  has  a  great  transit-trade  between 
Germany  and  Italy.  A  tunnel  has 
been  formed  between  Tyrol  and  Swit- 
zerland. Extent,  10,961  square  miles. 
Pop.  806,176. 

Verseoz,  Versetz,  or  Wenohetz, 
ver^shUa,  a  fortified  town  of  Hungary, 
41  miles  S.  of  Temeswar.     Pop.  22,329. 

Vien'na  (Germ.  Wien),  the  ancient 
Vindobona,  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
Pop.,  including  the  suburbs,  etc., 
1,103,857.-48,  12  N.  16,  28  B.  See 
Remarks,  page  241. 

Wiellozka,  ve-liteh^kd^  or  vifo^liteh*- 
kd,  a  village  in  Galida.  Fop.  6973. 
See  Rbhabkb,  page  239. 

Wiener  -  Nenstadt,  veefner  -  noi'- 
atdtt,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Lower 
Austria,  on  the  Neustadt  Canal.  Pop. 
23,776. 

Za'ra,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  on 
the  Adrlatie.  It  is  strongly  fnrtified, 
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a.nd  has  an  excellent  harbour.     Pop. 
BlOO.— 44,  7  N.  16, 14  B. 

Zirlfnltz.  a  remarkable  lake  in  the 
duchy  of  Camiola,  in  lUyria.  See 
Hkmabks,  page  239. 


ZoroTtiOt  (behind  the  wood),  a  town  of 
S.  Hungary,  the  cap.  of  the  co.  Bacs, 
near  the  Franz  Canal,  with  a  large 
trade  in  com  and  cattle.    Pop.  24,693. 


ASIA 


Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, the  Hiver  Ural|  the  Caspian  Sea,  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains, the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Archipelago, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Istlimus  of  Suez,  and  the  Red  Sea ;  S. 
by  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  E.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  area,  in- 
cluding the  islands,  is  estimated  at  about  18,000,000  square 
miles,  and  its  population  at  about  824,000,000. 

Countries.  Chief  Towns. 

Asi&tic  Russia Tiflis,  Tashkend,  Irkutsk,  Tobolsk. 

Western  Turkestan Bokhara,  Khiva. 

Asiatic  Turkey Smyrna,  Damascus,  Bagda,d,  Mecca. 

Independent  Arabia Muscat,  Riadh. 

Persia Teheran,  Tabriz,  Ispahan,  Meshed. 

A&hanistan Gabul,  Candahar,  Herat. 

Bdoochistan Kelat 

India Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Haidarabad. 

Independent  Burma Mandaiay. 

Siam *. Bangkok. 

French  Cochin-China Saigon. 

Cambodia,  Frendi  ProtectoratcPanompin. 

Anam,  French  Protectorate Hu^,  HanoL 

Chinese  Empire Pekm,  Canton,  Tientsin,  Hankow. 

Corea King-ki-tao  or  S^Oul. 

Japan  Isles ToKio,  Kioto,  Osaka. 

Islands. — ^In  the  Mediterranean,  Cyprus;  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Ceylon  ;  in  the  China  Sea,  Hainan  and  Formosa ;  en- 
closing the  Sea  of  Japan,  Japan  Isles  and  Saghalien  ;  enclosing 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Eurile  Isles ;  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
Wrangel  Land  and  the  Liakhovs. 

Peninsulas. — Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Gujerat,  Southern  India, 
Malacca,  Corea,  Kamtchatka. 

Capes. — Severo  or  North-east  Cape,  Ras  al  Had,  Comorin, 
Cambodia,  Lopatka,  East  Cape. 

Monntains. — Ural,  Altai,  Thian-shan,  Kuenlun,  Himalaya, 
Sulaiman,  the  Ghauts,  Taurus,  Lebanon,  Sinai. 
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Plains. — Siberia ;  Chinese  coast-land ;  Indo-Gangetic  plain ; 
table-lands  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet ;  great 
central  table-land. 

Seas  and  Oolfs.— Red  Sea,  Arabian  Sea,  Persian  Gulf, 
Bay  of  Bengal,  Gulfs  of  Manaar  and  Martaban,  China  Sea, 
Gulfs  of  Siara  and  Tonquin,  Yellow  Sea,  Sea  of  Japan,  Gulf  of 
Tartary,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Gulfs  of  Anadir  and  Obi. 

Straits.— Babelmandeb,  Ormuz,  PalJc,  M^cca,  Sunda, 
Macassar,  La  Perouse,  Behring. 

Lakes. — Dead  Sea,  Caspian  Sea,  Sea  of  Aral,  Balkash, 
Baikal. 

Bivers. — Obi,  Yenisei,  Lena,  Amoor  or  Saghalien,  Hoang- 
ho,  Yang-tse-kiang,  Mekong,  Salween,  Irrawadi,  Brahnaapootra, 
Ganges,  Indus,  Oxus  or  Amoo,  Jaxartes  or  Sir  Daria. 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Jordan. 

BEMABES. 

Asia  extends  from  !*»  20'  to  78"  25'  N.  lat.,  and  from  26*  to  190' 
E.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
Isles  of  Japan,  on  the  parallel  of  40^  is  about  6000  miles ;  its 
breadth,  from  the  S.  extremity  of  Malacca  to  Cape  Severo  in 
Siberia,  is  about  6400  miles.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  earth,  containing  about  a  third  of  the  whole  land  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Asia  is  a  continent  of  table-lands  flanked  by  maritime  pliuns. 
The  highest  table-land,  that  of  Tibet,  14,000  feet  above  the  ocean 
level,  lies  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Himalayan  chain,  in 
which  are  the  highest  summits  on  the  globe,  viz.,  Mount  Everest, 
29,002  feet,  and  Kanchinjinga,  28,156  feet.  The  great  central  table- 
land, north  of  Tibet,  has  a  mean  elevation  of  nearly  ll,000feet.  Well- 
marked,  though  at  lower  elevations,  are  the  table-lands  of  A^hanis- 
tan  and  Persia,  of  Arabia,  and  of  Asia  Minor.  Siberia  is  by 
far  the  largest  of  the  maritime  plains  ;  the  second  in  size,  but  the 
first  in  importance,  is  the  eastern  coast-land  of  China.  Some  of  the 
table-lands  are  so  truly  basins,  or  mountain-saucers,  that  their 
drainage,  instead  of  reaching  the  ocean,  gathers  into  lakes  and 
there  eva]^orates.  The  lakes  of  the  great  central  table-land  are 
of  this  nature,  but  the  biggest  examples  are  the  Sea  of  Aral  and 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Some  reservoirs  of  inland  drainage  lie  even 
below  the  ocean  level ;  the  Caspian  Sea  does  so  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  84  feet,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  the  most  depressed  of  all, 
to  the  extent  of  129^  feet.  Countless  minor  rivers  never  reach 
either  the  ocean  or  any  inland  reservoir  of  drainage,  but,  on  reaching 
a  dry  sandy  tract,  lose  themselves  in  it  by  many  rliminiflTiiiig  nyur 
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lets.  Most  of  tlie  great  riyers  of  Asia  form  what  is  called  a  twin- 
river  systeiUi  rising  near  to  each  other,  then  separating  to  a  great 
distance,  and  at  length  entering  the  ocean  near  to  each  other,  or 
even  by  one  united  stream,  ouch  twin-rivers  are  the  Obi  and 
Yenisei,  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  Hoang-ho,  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmapootra,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  As  Asia  surpasses 
Europe  several  times  in  area  and  population,  so  its  natural 
features  are  gigantic  compared  with  tneir  European  correspond- 
ents. The  most  conspicuous  example  is  furnished  by  the  moun- 
tains. The  whole  table-land  of  Tibet  is  nearly  as  high  as  the 
top  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  has  not  much  more  than  half  the 
height  of  Mount  Everest.  Moreover,  the  Himalaya  are  400  miles 
broad,  and  contain  regions  where  the  whole  Alpine  system  of 
Europe,  with  its  breadth  of  75  miles,  might  be  set  down 
without  changing  the  landscape  noticeably  at  a  distance  of  ten 
miles.  The  continental  mass  of  Asia  being  little  invaded  by  arms 
of  the  sea,  the  climate  of  its  extra-tropical  regions  is  characterized 
by  great  extremes  of  temperature  at  opposite  seasons. 

V  ery  unequally  distributed  is  the  immense  population  of  Asia, 
three-fourths  of  it  being  crowded  together  in  the  plains  of  China 
and  India.  These  are  the  regions  most  highly  favoured  in  respect 
of  soil  and  climate.  China  and  India  are  occupied  respectively^  by 
the  Mongolian  and  the  Caucasian  races,  which,  rougluy  speaking, 
divide  Asia  between  them,  the  line  of  demarcation  being  the  natural 
barrier  formed  by  the  Himalaya  and  their  continuations  westward 
to  the  Caspian.  The  civilisation  of  the  Caucasian  race  in  Asia  has 
been  lop-sided,  the  ornamental  arts,  as  those  of  the  goldsmith  and 
jeweller,  which  minister  to  luxury,  being  far  in  advance  of  the 
useful  arts,  which  minister  to  daily  and  universal  wants;  and 
Mongolian  civilisation,  represented  by  that  of  China,  is  chargeable 
with  stationariness.  The  whole  north  of  Asia  is  Russian ;  Smost 
the  whole  south  is  either  Britisher  under  British  influence ;  the  coast- 
lands  of  the  west  are  commercially  European  ;  and  in  the  east,  Ameri- 
can influence  is  added  to  European  m  the  direction  of  progress. 
Even  in  the  interior,  there  is  probably  not  a  community  but  has 
felt  in  some  degree  the  touch  of  European  civilisation.  The 
distinguishing  glory  of  Asia  is  that  it  has  given  birth  to  all  the 
great  religions'  of  the  world, — to  Judaism,  Christianity,  Zoro- 
astrianism,  Buddhism,  and  Mohammedanism.  Buddhism  counts 
px>bably  more  adherents  than  any  other  religion.  Extinct  now 
in  India,  where  it  originated  B.C.  600,  ifc  still  prevails  in  south- 
eastern, eastern,  and  central  Asia.  Christianity  competes  with 
it  in  the  number  of  adherents,  each  counting  between  300  and  40Q 
millions. 

EXERCISES. 

"What  are  the  boundaries  of  Asia?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles?  What  is  its  population?  Name  the  countries  which  it  con- 
tains.    Which  are  their  chief  towns?     Name  the  chief  islands  of 
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Asia,  and  point  them  oat  on  the  map.  Name  and  point  oat  the  penin 
solas.  Name  and  point  out  the  capes.  Name  the  principal  moan- 
tains,  and  trace  them  on  the  map.  Name  the  principal  plains  and  table- 
lands. Name  and  point  out  the  seas  and  gaua.  Which  are  the  chief 
straits?  Point  them  oat.  Whichare  the  chief  lakes?  Which  are  the 
principal  rivers?  Trace  their  course.  Where  are  Western  Tur- 
kestan, China,  Asiatic  Russia,  Japan?  etc^  Which  are  the  chief  towns 
of  India?    Of  Tibet?    OfCorea?    Of  Persia?  .  Of  China?  etc. 

Where  are  Cejlon,  Cyprus,  Saghalien,  Hainan,  the  Janan  Isles?  etc. 
Where  are  Lebajion,  Taurus,  the  Altai  Mountains,  Sinai  r  etc.  Where 
are  the  Baj  of  Bengal,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Persian  Gulf?  etc. 

Where  are  the  Straits  of  Ormuz,  of  La  Perouse,  of  Behring,  of 
Malacca,  Babelmandeb?  etc.  Where  are  Cape  Comorin,  Lopatka?  etc. 
Trace  the  course  of  the  Hoang-ho,  the  Ganges,  the  Obi,  the  Tigris,  the 
Tenesei,  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  Asia  extend? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  proportion  does  it  bear,  in 
area  and  population,  to  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  earth?  Give  a 
general  view  of  the  surface  of  Asia.  What  is  the  elevation  of  the 
highest  table-land,  and  of  the  largest?  Name  the  highest  two  moun- 
tains, and  compare  their  height  with  that  of  Mont  Blanc.  Of  the  mari- 
time plains,  which  is  the  largest,  and  which  the  most  important?  What 
becomes  of  the  drainage  of  a  mountain  saucer?  Give  two  conspicuous 
examples.  Which  of  the  two  is  depressed  below  the  ocean-level  ?  What 
lake  is  the  most  depressed  of  all  ?  Describe  the  rivers  which  flow  into 
neither  ocean  nor  lake.  What  is  meant  by  twin-rivers?  Give  four 
examples.  In  which  two  of  the  pairs  do  the  twin-rivers  reach  the  ocean 
by  one  united  stream  ?  Compare  the  Alps  and  the  Himalaya.  Why  are 
the  extremes  of  temperature  at  opposite  seasons  greater  in  Asia  than  in 
Europe  ? 

How  is  the  population  of  Asia  distributed  ?  What  two  races,  roughly 
speaking,  divide  Asia  between  them?  What  natural  barrier  has  kept 
these  races  apart?  With  what  defects  is  the  civilisation  of  these  races 
respectively  chargeable  in  Asia?  Show  that  European  influences  are 
encompassing  and  permeating  Asia.  What  is  the  mstinguishing  glory 
of  Asia?  Name  the  six  great  reli^ons  of  the  world.  In  what  regions 
does  Buddhism  prevail  ?  What  rehgion  competes  with  it  in  the  number 
of  adherents?  

ASIATIC  RUSSIA 

Is  bounded,  Trans-Caucasia  apart,  N.  liy  the  Arctic  Ocean; 
W.  by  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Caspian  Sea;  S.  by  Persia, 
Western  Turkestan,  and  the  Chinese  Empire;  E.  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  contains  about  6,000,000  square  mfles; 
population  about  13,000,000. 

Omitting  the  Trans-Ural  portions  of  the  European  provinces 
Orenburg  and  Perm,  Asiatic  Russia  consists  of  Trans-Caucasia, 
Siberia,  and  Central  Asia,  the  last  two  divided  into  govern- 
meDts  as  foUows ; — 


Sitwria. 
Coast  Province. 
Amoor  Province. 
Trans-Baikal. 
Irkutsk. 
Yakutsk. 
Yeniseisk. 
Tomsk. 
Tobolsk. 
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Central  Asia. 
Akmolinsk. 
Semipolatinsk. 
Turgai. 
Uralsk. 
Semirechensk. 
Sir  Daria. 
Zara&han. 
Amoo  Daria. 
Trans-Caspian  Territorj. 
Ferghana. 

Islands. — Saghalien,  Liakhovs. 

Seas  and  Gulfs.— Sea  of  Kara,  Gulf  of  Obi,  Golf  of  Anadir, 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Gulf  of  Tartary,  Behring's  Sea. 

Monntains. — Caucasus,  Ural,  Altai,  StanovoL 

Rivers.— Ural,  Rion,  Kur,  Jaxartes  or  Sir  Daria,  Obi, 
Yenisei,  Lena,  Amoor. 

Lakes. — Caspian  Sea,  Sea  of  Aral,  fialkash,  Baikal. 

BEMARKS. 

Asiatic  Russia  extends  from  88°  to  78°  N.  lat.,  and  from  87° 
E.  to  190°  E.  or  170°  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Eamtchatka,  is  about 
3600  miles ;  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about  2000 
miles. 

Trans-Caucasia  apart,  the  southern  boundary  consists,  towards 
Persia,  of  the   rivers  Aras  and  Atrek ;  after  which,  including 
Western  Turkestan,  which  is  wholly  under  Russian  influence,  it 
may  be  said  to  coincide  with  the  northern  boundary  of  Afghanistan ; 
towards  the  Chinese  Empire,  it  consists  of  the  Thian-Shan  and 
Altai  ranges,  and  the  contmuations  of  the  latter  eastward  to  Argun 
River,  down  which  it  runs  to  the  Amoor ;  thence  it  is  continued  down 
the  Amoor,  up  the  Usuri,  and  runs  on  southwards  to  D'Anville 
Gulf,  on  the  Sea  of  Japan.    The  surface  consists  of  a  maritime  plain, 
an  inland  depression,  and  a  mountainous  region.     East  of  a  line 
drawn  through  Yeniseisk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  mountains 
prevail ;  and  that  not  only  in  the  direction  of  the  Thian-Shan  and 
Altai  ranges,  but  eastward  to  Behring  Strait  and  down  through 
Kamtchatka.    The  Yablonoi  and  Stanovoi  ranges  overlook  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk ;  the  Sikhota  Alin  range  overlooks  the  Sea  of  Japan ;  and 
Saghalieu  Island,  which  separates  these  seas,  arid  and  low  towards 
the  northern  end,  has  woooed  hUls  and  two  high  mountains  in  the 
south.    The  mountainous  region  has  for  its  largest  lake,  Baikal, 
half  the  size  of  Scotland,  and  deeper  than  the  Mediterranean, 
fed  by  waters  both  from  within  and  from  without  the  central  table- 
lands   The  outflow  of  Lake  Baikal,  the  Angara,  joins  the  Yenisei, 
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the  longest  river  in  tiie  Russian  Empire,  and  second  in  Asia  oiiLy 
to  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  West  of  a  fine  drawn  throngh  TeniselBk 
to  the  month  of  the  Lena^  lie  the  great  maritime  plain,  rising 
inland  about  a  foot  per  mile,  and  the  great  inland  depression  sink- 
ing towards  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  sts^es  of  descent  are  shown  by 
the  i^iTniT^iabi'Tig  elevation  alMye  the  ocean  of  its  principal  lakes : — 

l88ik-Kal, 4476  Itet;  Balkash,  000  feet;  And,  167  feet. 

Tne  cold  d  winter  increases  from  west  to  east  till  the  coast  ranges 
are  reached ;  and  Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  is  said  to  be  the  coldest 
town  in  the  world.  No  European  fhiit-tree  lives  there ;  yet 
because  of  the  very  hot,  though  brief,  somxner,  melons  ripen  in 
Yakutsk  ffardens.  The  Amoor,  closed  by  ice  during  only  five 
months  of  the  year,  <is  navigated  by  ocean-going  ship;  but 
the  mouths  of  the  Arctic  rivers  are  so  seldom  free  of  ice  that 
steamers  ply  only  on  their  inland  reaches.  The  hr  greater  part 
of  this  immense  r%ion  is  barren.  Wet  bogs  cidled  tundras 
cover  the  maritime  plain  down  to  about  the  65th  parallel,  the 
reindeer  alone  of  animals  useful  to  man  being  able  to  subsist ; 
then  a  forest-belt,  and  an  agricultural  belt,  each  of  about  5**  in 
breadth,  succeed  each  other.  These  three  regions  constitute 
Siberia.  Central  Asia  is,  on  the  whole,  a  steppe,  wiHi  fertile  dis- 
tricts towards  the  mountains,  and  wherever  the  surface  is  irrigated. 
Its  inhabitants  are  of  the  Mongolian  stock,  and  profess  Mohamme- 
danism. Trans-Caucasia,  geographically  Asiatic  though  politically 
European,  is  divided  physicauy  mto  two  portions  by  tne  Suram 
mountains.  Eastward  ot  that  range,  the  surface  and  climate  are 
those  of  Central  Asia ;  westward  of  them,  luxuriant  forests  pre- 
vail. In  Siberia,  the  main  population  consists  of  officials, 
convicts,  and  settlers,  Russians  ail,  who  cany  with  them  their 
national  church;  but  towards  the  Chinese  frontier  Buddhism 
prevails,  and  the  Samoiedes,  who  roam  over  the  tundras,  are 
Pagans.  The  towns  of  Siberia,  with  their  broad  streefcj  and  sub- 
stantial buildings,  represent  European  civilisation  ;  they  exist  as 
seats  of  government,  mining  centres,  and  stations  on  the  trade- 
route  from  Kiakhta,  on  the  borders  of  China,  to  European  Russia. 
The  much  larger  towns  of  Central  Asia,  Tashkend  and  Khokan 
heading  them  all,  with  mud  walls,  thatch  of  reeds,  and  interspersed 
gardens  and  vineyards,  which  give  to  their  narrow  streets  the  air  of 
ill-kept  country  lanes,  represent  Oriental  civilisation:  they  are 
both  manufacturing  and  trading  centres.  Thinly  peopled  as  sJl 
Asiatic  Russia  is,  Oentral  Asia  is  populous  compared  with  Siberia, 
having  with  one-fourth  of  the  area  a  greater  population  by  one- 
third. 

i:XEBGIS£S. 

What  are  the  bounaaries  of  Asiatic  Russia?  What  is  its  extent  in 
muare  miles?  What  is  its  population?  What  three  provinces  o( 
European  Russia  contain  districts  belonging  physically  to  Asia  ?   If  ame 
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tbe  two  great  divisions  of  Asiatic  Bnssta  and  the  governinents  in  each. 
Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  the  country  situated  ? 
What  are  its  len^  and  hreadth  ?    Trace  its  southern  houndarj.    How 
may  the  sur£fice  of  Siberia  be  described  as  threefold  ?   Trace  the  line  east 
of  which  lies  the  mountainous  region.     What  ranges  overlook  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk  and  the  sea  of  Japan  respectively  ?  Name  and  describe  the  island 
which  separates  these  seas.   Describe  the  largest  lake  in  the  mountainous 
region.    Of  what  rank  among  rivers  is  the  Yenisei,  into  which  the  lake 
drains  ?    At  what  rate  does  the  maritime  plain  rise  inland  ?    What  lake 
is  at  the  bottom  of  Ihe  inland  depression?  Name  three  lakes  in  ascending 
order  above  tiie  Caqsian  Sea.    In  what  direction  does  the  cold  of  winter 
increase,  and  why?    Illustrate  the  extremes  of  temperature  at  opposite 
seasons  by  the  climate  of  Yakutsk,     Contrast  the  Amoor  witn  the 
Yenisei,  and  the  Arctio  rivers  generally,  in  resj^ect  of  navigation.  What 
and  where  are  the  hmdras  f    Of  what  breadth  in  Siberia  are  the  forest- 
belt  and  the  agricultural  belt  respectively  ?    Of  what  nature  is  the  sur- 
face of  Central  Asia?    How  far  are  the  surface  and  climate  of  Trans- 
Cauoasia  like  those  of  Central  Asia  ?  Compare  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia 
and  Central  Asia  in  respect  of  race  and  religion.    Where  are  Buddhism 
and  Paganism  respectively  found?    Kame  the  two  largest  towns  in 
Central  Asia.    Compare  the  Siberian  towns  with  those  of  Central  Asia. 
What  are  the  three  conditions  on  one  or  more  of  which  Siberian  towns 
depend  for  existence?    Compare  Siberia  and  Central  Asia  in  respect  of 
area  and  popnlatiou. 


WESTERN  TURKESTAN 

Is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Asiatic  Russia ;  S.  by  Persia  and 
Afghanistan ;  E.  by  the  Chinese  Empire.  Its  area  is  about 
194,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  about  8,000,000. 

Bivisions.-^-KhanateB  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara ;  Turkoman 
Territory. 

River .-^0x08  or  Amoo  Daria. 

BEMARSS. 

""  Western  Turkestan  extends  from  36°  to  44**  N.  lat.,  and  from 
56**  to  74°  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  900 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about  500  mUes. 

This  country  is,  like  Russian  Central  Asia,  a  steppe  containing 
alluyial  districts  yielding  immense  retm*ns  under  irrigation.  The 
whole  population  is  of  the  Mongolian  stock,  and  Mohammedan. 
Politically  too,  "Western  Turkestan  really  belongs  to  Russian  Cen- 
tral Asia,  for  the  Khanates  of  Ehiya  and  Bokhara  are  under  Russian 
influence ;  and  the  whole  Turkoman  Territory  has  at  length  sub- 
mitted to  the  Russian  arms.  The  towns  of  Ehiva  and  Bokhara 
stand  in  oases  created  by  irrigation.  The  latter,  which  ranks  with 
Tashkend  in  population,  is  a  great  seat  of  Mohammedan  learning, 
and  a  hotbed  ofreligious  fanaticism.     Merv,  the  last  stronghold  of 
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the  predatory  Turkomans,  owes  all  its  importance  to  the  river 
Murghab,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  the  A^han  frontier, 
and  losing  itself  in  the  Kara  Eum  desert,  bears  enough  water  to 
fertilize  a  district  90  miles  long  by  11  miles  broad. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Western  Turkestan?  What  is  its 
extent  in  square  miles?  What  is  its  population?  Between  what  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it  situated?  What  are  its  length  and 
breadth?  What  are  its  divisions?  Name  its  chief  rivers.  Of  what 
nature  is  the  sur&oe  of  the  country?  Of  what  race  and  religion  are 
the  inhabitants?  For  what  is  the  cily  of  Bokhara  distinguished? 
What  sort  of  people  are  the  Turkomans  ?  Give  an  account  of  tiieir 
last  stronghold? 

DESOBIPTIVE  TABLE. 


Akhalzik,  dk-Jidl-teek'  (new  fortress), 
a  stronglf  fortified  town  of  Caucasia, 
in  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  Kur.  Pop. 
14,000. 

Akmolinsk',  a  government  of  Rus- 
sian Central  Asia,  to  the  N.  of  the  Sir 
Daria  province.  Area  210,666  square 
miles;  pop.  464,206.  The  seat  of 
government  is  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  upper  Ishim.  Fop. 
6711. 

Aldan^,  a  river  of  Siberia,  govern- 
ment of  Yakutsk.  It  rises  in  the 
Yablonoi  Mountains,  and  after  a 
course  of  600  miles  joins  the  Lena,  in 
63°  12'  N.  lat.,  129"  E.  long. 

Aldan"  Mountains,  a  range  in  the 
E.  of  Siberia ;  they  are  a  continuation 
of  the  Altai,  and  terminate  at  Behring 
Strait.  Their  average  height  is  about 
4000  feet. 

Altai  Mountains,  dl-tV,  more  cor- 
rectly Alta  Yeen  Oola  (golden  moun- 
tains), a  vast  chain,  forming  the  S. 
boundary  of  Siberia,  and  extending 
under  different  names  more  than  2500 
miles,  from  the  sources  of  the  Irtish 
and  the  Obi  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Bieluka,  the  highest  peak,  is 
about  12,796  feet  above  the  sea. 

Amoo  Dari'a,  or  Oz'us,  a  large  river 
of  Central  Asia,  issues  from  Lake  Sir- 
i-kol,  N, .  of  the  Hindu-Kush,  and, 
flowing  through  Bokhara  and  Khiva, 
falls  into  the  Sea  of  Aral  after  a  course 
of  1300  miles. 

Amoo  Daria,  a  government  of 
Russian  Central  Asia,  formed  from  the 
territory  ceded  by  the  Khan  of  Khiva 
in  1878.    Pop.  220,000. 

Amoor",  or  Amur' (great  river  or 
great  water),  or  Baghalien,  td-gd-leen', 


a  large  river  of  E.  Asia,  which  .has 
its  source  on  the  borders  of  Siberia, 
divides  Mongolia  and  Manchooria 
fh>m  Asiatic  '  Rusida,  and,  after  t 
course  of  2641  miles,  falls  into  the 
Amoor  Gulf. 

Amoor",  or  Amur',  a  province  in  the 
E.  of  Siberia,  comprising  the  country 
N.  of  the  Amoor  River  and  S.  of  the 
Yablonoi  Mountains.  Pop.  60,000. 
Blagoveschensk  is  the  chief  town. 

Anadyr,  d-nd-dSr^,  a  river  of  Siberia; 
it  falls  into  a  gulf  of  the  same  name, 
near  Behring  Strait 

Ar'al  (sea  of  islands),  an  inland  sea 
or  salt-water  lake  in  Asiatic  Russia, 
E.  of  the  Caspian.  Its  gp'eatest  length 
is  about  8000  miles;  its  breadth  varies 
from  100  to  240  miles.  It  receives  two 
large  rivers,  the  Amoo  and  the  Sir 
Daria ;  it  is  nearly  243  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Caspian. 

Ar'arat,  a  celebrated  monntain  of 
Armenia,  S.W.  of  Erivan,  and  a  few 
miles  S.  of  the  Araxes.  It  rises 
majestically  from  the  midst  of  a  great 
plain,  and  terminates  in  two  conical 
peaks,  one  of  which  is  covered  with 
perpetual  ice.  This  mountain  is  held 
in  great  veneration,  from  the  belief  that 
it  is  the  Mount  Ararat  of  Scripture, 
on  which  the  ark  rested.  The  loftiest 
peak  is  17,112  feet,  and  the  other 
about  13,086  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

A^ras,  or  Araz'es,  a  large  river 
which  rises  in  Armenia,  and  flowing 
eastward  joins  the  Kur.  It  forms  the 
boundary  between  Russia  and  Persia. 

Askabad',  a  strongly  fortified  place 
of  Russian  Central  Asia,  8.  or  the 
Khivan  desert. 
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Baikal,  bi'Jcdl  (rich  sea.  or  abundant 
water),  a  lake  or  inland  sea  of  E. 
Siberia :  it  is  about  400  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  40  miles. 
The  Russians  regard  it  with  venera- 
tion, and  call  it  the  H0I7  Sea. 

Baku",  a  fortified  seaport  town  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  lieutenancy  of 
the  Caucasus,  on  the  Caspian.  In  the 
vicinity  are  vast  pits  of  naphtha,  and 
from  the  adjacent  plains  an  inflam- 
mable gas  continually  issues.  This 
natural  fire  was  an  object  of  worship  by 
the  Ouebres  or  fire-worshippOTS.  Pop. 
15,604. 

BalkasV,  or  Tenghlz,  Un-gheex',  a 
large  lake  of  Russian  Central  Asia, 
government  of  Semirechensk. 

Barnaul,  har-mowV,  the  principal 
town  of  the  Kolyvan  mining  district  in 
W.  Siberia,  government  of  Tomsk. 
Pop.  13,529. 

Batom,  or  Batonin,  M-toom",  afree 
port  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  106  miles  N.E.  of  Trebizond. 

Behring  8ea,  hSfring,  or  Kamt- 
obatka  8ea,  Mm-chdtfkdy  that  part  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  which  lies 
between  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
Behring  Strait,  by  which  latter  it  com- 
municates with  ^Q  Arctic  Ocean. 

Behring  Strait,  the  narrow  sea 
which  separates  Asia  from  North 
America,  near  the  parallel  of  66*  N. 
It  is  36  miles  broad,  from  East  Cape  in 
Asia  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the 
coast  of  America.  It  was  so  called  by 
Captain  Cook  in  honour  of  Behring,  an 
eminent  Russian  navigator,  who  first 
discovered  it. 

Bokhara,  Khanate  of,  ho-hdfrd,  a 
state  in  Western  Turkestan,  to  the  N. 
of  Afghan  Turkestan.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Amoo  Daria,  and  inhabited  by 
the  Usbeck  Tartars.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  river  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile, 
bnt  a  great  portion  of  the  country  is 
occupied  by  the  Desert.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  2,800,000.— The  chief  city, 
also  called  Bokhara  (the  treasury  of 
Kiences),  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  towns  in  Central  Asia, 
and  is  a  great  seat  of  Mohammedan 
leaming,  the  students  being  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense.  Pop. 
70,000. 

Oas'pian  Sea,  an  inland  sea  or 
lake,  the  largest  on  the  globe,  lying 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  about  800 
miles  E.  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  84  feet 
below  its  level.  Its  length  from  N.  to 
8.  is  750  miles;  its  average  breadth 
200  miles;  and  its  area  140,000  square 


miles.  It  has  no  tides,  and  its  water 
is  less  salt  than  that  of  the  ocean. 

SaBt  Oape,  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  Asia,  on  the  W.  shore  of 
Behring  Strait.— 66,  5  N.  190, 0  E.  or 
170,  0  W. 

7erghan''a,  a  government  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  formerly  known  as  Khokan ; 
it  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Thian-Shan  and 
Pamir  Mountains,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Sir  Daria.  Fop.  estimated  at 
800,000. 

Q-eorgia,  jor^je-d,  ancient  Iberia  and 
CokhU^  a  mountainous  region  on  the 
S.  declivity  of  the  Caucasus,  W.  Asia, 
forming  the  Russian  government  of 
Tiflis.  Watered  by  the  Kur  and 
numerous  tributary  streams,  it  com- 
bines the  productions  of  the  temperate 
and  tropical  climes.  The  beauty  of 
the  Georgian  women,  like  that  of  the 
Circassians,  is  proverbial  throughout 
the  East.  Area  15,618  square  miles ; 
pop.  660,800. 

Ill,  e'le,  a  river  of  Russian  Central 
Asia,  government  of  Semirechensk ;  it 
rises  in  the  Thian-Shan  Mountains, 
flows  W.  past  the  town  of  Kuldja, 
and,  after  a  course  of  about  600  miles, 
falls  into  Lake  Balkash. 

Irkutsk,  ir-kootsk'f  a  government  of 
Siberia,  bordering  on  N.  Mongolia. 
Pop.  888,678. 

ukatsk,  a  flourishing  commercial 
city  of  Silieria,  capital  of  the  above 
government.    Pop.  83,860. 

Irtish,  ir^tuh,  a  river  of  Siberia, 
which  rises  in  the  Altai  Mountains,  on 
the  borders  of  Mongolia,  flows  through 
Lake  Zaisang,  and,  after  a  long  and 
winding  N.W.  course,  Joins  the  Obi 
below  Tobolsk. 

Jaxartes.    See  Sir  Daria. 

Kamtchatka,  kdm-chdt^kd,  a  penin- 
sula in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asiatic 
Russia.  Though  situated  within  the 
temperate  zone,  the  cold  is  severe, 
owing  partly  to  the  elevated  chain  of 
mountains  which  traverses  nearly 
its  whole  length,  and  partly  to  the 
winds  blowing  from  the  Polnr  Seas. 
The  country  abounds  in  wild  animals, 
many  of  which  yield  valuable  furs. 
The  inhabitants  live  during  winter  in 
huts  under  ground,  and  travel  in 
sledges  drawn  by  dogs.  Pop.  about 
6500. 

Ea'ra,  a  river  forming  part  of  the 
boundary  between  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia,  rises  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  and  enters  the  Sea  of  Kara 
after  a  northward  course  of  125  miles. 

Kara,  a  city  of  Asia,  Russian  Ar- 
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menla,  on  the  Arpft-ehftI,  106  milM 
N.E.ofErseronm;  it  formerij  belonged 
to  Tnrkej,  and  is  fkmoue  for  its  siege 
and  capture  bythe  Russians  in  1866, 
and  again  in  1877.    Pop.  8871. 

KhiYa,  ke'vd,  or  Kharesm,  hi-re$m^, 
a  Ichanate  in  the  N.W.  of  'Western 
Turkestan,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Russia.  Pop.  200,00a  Tlie  capital, 
also  called  Khiva,  is  situated  near  the 
Oxus.    Pop.  12,000. 

EliQjend',  a  town  of  Russian  Central 
A^a,  on  the  Sir  Daria,  in  the  goYem^ 
ment  of  Sir  Darla.  Pop.  estimated  at 
86,000. 

Ehokan.   Ste  Vezf^bana. 

Khokan,  to-toa',  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
Ferghana,  on  the  Sir  Darla.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  75,000. 

Elakhta,  he-Ok'tdt  a  fkontler  town  of 
Siberia,  at  which  and  the  eontigaons 
Mongolian  town  of  Mafanatehin  an 
active  trade  between  Russia  and  China 
is  carried  on.    Pop.  4386. 

Kirghia  Oonntry,  Mr^httg',  a  region 
of  Central  Asia,  between  Orenborg  and 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  partly  Independent 
and  partly  under  the  sovertignty  of 
Russia.  It  lies  between  4i  and  66  N. 
lat.,  and  63  and  83  E.  long. 

Kolyma",  or  KoU^'ma,  a  large  rirer 
of  Siberia,  government  of  Yakutsk;  it 
rises  in  the  Stanovoi  Mountains,  near 
61, 80  N.  lat.,  and,  after  a  N.  course  of 
700  miles,  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Eolyvan',  a  town  of  Siberia,  govern- 
ment of  Tomsk,  on  the  ObL  Pop. 
8637. 

Erasnoyarsk",  a  town  of  Siberia, 
capital  of  government  of  Yeniseisk,  on 
the  Yenisei.    Pop.  14,159. 

Kur,  or  Eoor,  a  river  of  Transcau- 
casia, rises  on  the  borders  of  Armenia, 
passes  Tiflis,  and,  after  being  joined  by 
the  Aras,  falls  into  the  Caspian. 

Knr^shee,  a  town  of  Bokhara,  West- 
em  Turkestan.    Pop.  10,000. 

Iie^na.  the  most  easterly  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Siberia,  rises  in  the  moun- 
Uins  N.W.  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  falls 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  several 
mouths. 

Liakhov'  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  about  50  miles  from  the 
coast,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Lena 
and  Indigirka.  The  islands,  the  largest 
of  which  is  called  New  Siberia,  contain 
immense  alluvial  deposits  filled  with 
fossil  bones  of  the  mammoth,  which  for 
many  years  were  a  profitable  source  of 
wealth  to  Russia. 

Ijopat'ka,  Oape,  the  southern  ex- 


tremity of  Kaitfthatka  ^-61,  S  M.  1S6, 
46  B. 

Marr,  an  aadeat  pUoa  in  Wastera 
TurkestaUf  In  the  oasia  fonaed  by  the 
river  Murg^b,  onee  a  caj^tal  of  the 
SeUak  dynasty.  It  is  now  merely  an 
extensive  collection  of  wretahed  hovels. 
Tha  oasia  Is  oecvpied  by  a  Tekke-Tur- 
ooman  ponolation  numbering  about 
60(^000,  who  are  ondar  Russian  con* 
troL 

Nertdhliuik',  a  town  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  government  of  Trana-Baikal, 
on  tiie  8hilka»  an  affiaent  of  the  Amoor. 
Pop.  8747. 

Ob^  or  OU«  0^  a  lavge  river  which 
rises  in  tiie  Altai  Mountains ;  travers* 
ing  Siberia,  it  receives  tlie  Irtish,  and, 
after  a  eonrae  of  3600  miles,  fiJIa  Into  a 
deep  Inlet  of  the  Antic  Ocean,  called 
tiieOalfolObL 

OkhotBkr,  the  capital  of  a  district  d 
the  same  name  la  £.  Siberia,  on  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  at  the  month  of  the 
Okhota. 

Omek,  a  fortlfled  town  of  Rosdan 
Ceatral  Asia,  government  of  Akmo« 
Unsk,  at  the  oonOneaoeof  the  Om  with 
the  Irtish.    Pop.  80,860. 

OziiB.    &e  Amoo  Daxia. 

Baghnllew,  •d-gd-teeti^,  or  Tazakalt 
td^rdMfy  a  long  and  narrow  island  off 
the  B.  coast  of  Asia,  separated  from  the 
mainlsnd  by  the  Oulf  of  Tartsxy,  and 
from  the  island  of  Yeseo,  Japan,  on  the 
S.  by  the  Strait  of  La  Perouse.  It 
belongs  to  Russia  and  is  used  ss  a 
penal  settlement  Area  estimated  st 
47,600  square  miles ;  pop.  13,600. 

Baghallen  Biver.    Sf  Amooir. 

8amarcand^  a  city  of  Russian  Cen- 
tral Asia,  formerly  belonging  to  Tur- 
kestan, situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  oo 
the  Zarafdh&n,iaO  miles  E.  of  Bokhara. 
Pop.  86,000. 

Severe,  Oape,  afl'Vd.^rOt  or  North- 
Sast  Oape,  tbe  most  northerly  point 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  of  the  continent 
of  Asia.— 78, 0  N.  104, 0  £. 

Blbe^ria,  a  vast  territory  in  Northern 
Asia,  belonging  to  Russia,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean:  W.  by 
Russia  in  Europe ;  S.  by  Rusuan  Cea- 
tral Asia,  Mongolls,  and  Mantchooria; 
and  E.  by  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  snd 
Behring  Sea.  Its  length  from  the 
Ural  Mountains  to  the  S.  extremity  of 
Kamtohatka  is  about  4000  mUes;  its 
breadth  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  1900 
miles.  Area  about  4,678,000  square 
miles;  pop.  about  8,911,300.  8t6 
Asiatic  Russia,  page  363. 

Sir  Darla,  sir  dd-te'd^  or  Sihon^ 
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Andent  JaaoarUn,  a  riyer  of  Rnssian 
Central  Asia,  flows  N.W^  and  falls  into 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  after  a  course  esti- 
mated at  900  miles. 

Tartary,  Gulf  of,  a  part  of  tha  Sea 
of  Japan,  separating  the  island  of 
Saghalien  from  the  mainland  of  Asiatic 
Russia.  It  is  also  called  Bay  of  Tar- 
rakai. 

Tashkend^  a  town  of  Russian  Cen- 
tral Asia,  on  the  Saralka,an  affluent  of 
the  Sir  Daria ;  it  is  a  great  meeting- 
place  of  trade  routes.    Pop.  100,000. 

Toha^ny,  a  lake  of  W.  Siberia,  gov- 
ernments of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk,  66 
miles  long  and  40  miles  broad. 

Tiflls,  or  Teflis,  the  capital  of  a 
gov.  of  the  same  name  in  the  lieuten- 
ancy of  the  Caucasus,  on  the  Kur,  in 
40,  41  N.  and  44,  60  £.;  it  is  cele- 
brated for  its  hot  baths.    Pop.  104,024. 

Tobor,  a  river  which  flows  from  the 
8.  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  N.E.  through 
Siberia,  and  Joins  the  Irtish  near 
Tobolsk,  after  a  course  of  600  miles. 

Tobolsk',  the  capital  of  W.  Siberia, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Tobol  and  the 
Irtish ;  it  is  the  chief  entrepot  of  Sibe- 
rian commerce  with  Europe.    P.  18,481. 

Tomsk,  a  town  of  W.  Siberia,  the 
capital  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Tom,  above  its  Junction 
with  the  Obi.  The  oniversity  of  Tomsk 


is  the  first  founded  in  Siberia.  Pop. 
88.796. 

U'ral  ("  the  belt  or  girdle  "),  a  river 
of  Russia,  has  its  source  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  and  flows  into  the  Caspian 
Sea  after  a  course  of  1040  miles. 

Yakntsk,  yd-kootak'^  a  town  of  E. 
Siberia,  the  capital  of  a  government  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Lena ;  it  is  the 
chief  entrepot  for  north-eastern  Siberia, 
and  a  great  mart  for  furs,  ivory,  and 
fossil  remains.    Pop.  4778. 

Yenisei,  yen-i-sa'd,  or  yen-l-adf  (the 
new  river),  a  large  river  of  Siberia, 
issues  from  the  mountains  to  the  S.W. 
of  Lake  Baikal,  unites  with  tbe  Angara 
above  Yeniseisk,  and  flows  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean  after  a  course  estimated 
at  2600  miles. 

Yeniseisk,  yen-l-^'isTc  or  yen-i-eday, 
a  town  of  Siberia,  the  capital  of  a  vast 

fovemment  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
''enisei,  with  an  active  export  trade  in 
ftirs,  and  a  periodiQal  fair  for  the  snle 
of  Chinese  products,  etc.,  resorted  to  l^ 
merchants  from  all  the  surrounding 
regions.    Pop.  7181. 

Zalsan",  or  Dzalsang',  a  lake  of 
Russian  Central  Asia,  government  of 
Semipalatinsk,  until  1879  belonging  to 
China ;  it  is  80  miles  in  length,  20  miles 
in  breadth,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
river  Irtish. 


TURKEY  IN  ASIA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
Straits  of  Constantinople,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Kussia ;  W.  by 
the  Archipelago  and  the  Levant ;  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
Independent  Arabia :  E.  by  Persia  and  Russia.  It  contains 
about  754,102  square  miles.  Its  population  is  estimated  at 
about  12,792,000. 

The  modem  administrative  divisions  are  22  in  number ;  but 
many  of  the  names  are  so  strange  to  our  ears  that  the  follow- 
ing more  practical  enumeration  is  preferred : — 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor. Smyrna,  Brusa,  Kaisarieh,  Kutayah. 

Armenia,  part  of. Erzroum,  Trebizond. 

Kurdistan Van. 

£1  Jezireh,  or  Mesopotaniia Diarbekir,  Mosul,  Bir. 

Irak  Arabi,  or  Babylonia Bagdad,  Bnssorah. 

Hyrii^  including  Palestine Aleppo,  Damascus,  Beyrout,  Jerusalem. 

Arabia,  parts  of. Mecca,  Jiddab,  Medina,  Yembo,  Sana, 

El-Katif. 
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Islands. — Cyprus,  Kob,  Lesbos,  Patmos,  Rhodes,  Samos, 
Scarpanto,  Scio. 

Mountains. — ^Taurus,  Olympus,  Ida,  Ararat,  Sinai,  Lebanon. 

Lakes. — Van,  Tuz-Gul,  Merom,  Sea  of  Galilee,  Dead  Sea. 

Elvers. — Kizil-Irmak,  Sakaria,  Sarabat,  Meander,  Orontes, 
Jordan,  Euphrates,  Tigris. 

REMAKES. 

Turkey  in  Asia  (exclusive  of  the  Arabian  provinces)  extends  from 
30°  to  42°  N.  lat.,  and  from  26°  to  48**  30'  E.  long. 

Asia  Minor  is  a  table-land  with  about  4000  feet  of  elevation, 
Taurus  being  the  best  known  of  the  flanking-ranges.  It  contains 
many  lakes  without  outlet,  one  of  which,  Tuz-Gul,  is  more  stdtthan 
even  the  Dead  Sea.  The  table-land  rises  north-eastward  into  the 
highlands  of  Kurdistan  and  Armenia,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  Lake 
Van,  also  without  outlet,  and  salt,  but  less  so  than  the  Dead  Sea, 
so  that  its  waters  abound  with  fish.  In  the  interior,  the  extremes 
of  temperature  at  opposite  seasons  are  very  trying  ;  on  the  coast- 
lands,  the  climate  is  hot  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  September,  cold  and  wet  between  December  and  March, 
and  delightful  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Syria  is  a  second  table- 
land, with  Lebanon  for  its  principal  flanking  range.  Here  is  the 
most  remarkable  known  depression  in  the  earth's  surface,  that  of  the 
Jordan  valley  :  in  Merom  Lake,  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  are  at  the 
ocean-level  nearly  ;  in  the  sea  of  Galilee,  they  are  628  feet,  and  in 
the  Dead  Sea  1292  feet  below  it.  The  country  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  is  an  alluvial  plain,  wearing  nearly  as  desolate  an  aspect 
as  the  equally  level  Syrian  desert  to  the  west  of  it ;  but  luxuriant 
crops  of  rice  are  obtained  after  the  spring  inundation,  caused  by 
the  melting  of  snow  on  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  in  places 
the  banks  are  lined  with  date-groves  and  vineyards.  The  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  exemplify  the  twin-river  system  characteristic  of  Asia, 
and  are  the  only  navigable  rivers  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Their 
united  stream  is  called  Shat-el-Arab.  Steamers  ply  on  them, 
ascending  the  Euphrates  to  Bir,  the  Tigris  to  Diarbekir.  Turkish 
Arabia  comprises  the  fertile  district  of  El-Hasa,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  whole  Red  Sea  coast,  a  region  of  bare  mountains 
with  a  narrow  seaboard,  and  not  a  single  permanent  stream.  The 
islands  of  the  archipelago  are  mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys  and 
coast-lands.  Two  of  them  are  peculiarly  situated  politically,  Samos 
being  a  principality  tributary  to  the  Sultan,  and  Cyprus  being  in 
the  occupation  of  the  British,  agreeably  to  the  convention  of  1878. 

The  productions  are  highly  diversified.  The  Black  Sea  coast 
is  one  forest  of  oak,  beech,  plane,  ash,  and  other  timber- 
trees.  Grapes  and  almonds,  figs  and  olives,  so  abound  on  the 
Levantine  coasts  that  trade  in  dried  fruit  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
largest  towns,  particularly  of  Smyrna.     Mocha,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
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gives  name  to  the  El-Yemen  coffee.  Of  animals,  the  Angora  goat, 
which  thrives  only  in  a  district  west  of  the  Kizil-Irmak  River,  is 
celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  its  wool.  The  Turks  and  Arabs,  and 
most  of  the  Kurds,  a  turbulent,  semi-barbarous  race,  are  Moham- 
medans.  The  Greeks  and  Armenians  are  Christians,  and  they  pre- 
serve their  respective  nationalities  by  strict  adherence  to  tneir 
respective  Churches.  The  Greeks  abound  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
Elinor  and  Syria,  preferring  town -industries  to  agriculture.  The 
Armenians  are  farmers  at  home,  merchants  abroad :  in  both  Russia 
and  Turkey  they  prove  excellent  administrators.  What  was  once 
their  country  is  now  divided  among  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Persia. 
Jews  form  half  the  population  of  Jerusalem.  Even  a  better 
government  than  that  of  Turkey  would  find  it  difficult  to  manage 
a  population  split  up  by  so  many  differences  of  race  and  religion. 
In  the  small  district  of  Lebanon,  the  Maronites,  Roman  Catholic 
Christians  whose  priests  nevertheless  marry,  live  in  perpetual  feud 
with  the  Druses,  a  pagan  tribe  despising  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans alike. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Turkey  in  Asia?  What  is  its  extent  in 
square  miles?  What  is  its  population?  Name  the  divisions  familiar 
to  Europeans.  What  arc  the  principal  towns  of  Asia  Minor  ?  Of  El 
Jezireh?  Of  Irak-Arabi?  Of  Kurdistan?  Of  Turkish  Armenia? 
Of  Syria,  including  Palestine?  Name  the  principal  islands  and  moun- 
tains.   Name  the  lakes.    Name  the  principal  rivers. 

Where  are  Jerusalem,  Smyrna,  Diarbekir,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Bey- 
rout,  the  Dead  Sea,  Mosul,  the  Meander,  the  Jordan,  the  Euphrates  ?  etc. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Turkey  in  Asia 
situated  ?  Describe  the  configuration  of  Asia  Minor  in  connexion  with 
Kurdistan  and  Armenia.  What  two  lakes  are  compared  with  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  how?  Contrast  the  climate  of  the  interior  with  that  of  the 
coast.  Name  the  ranges  flanking  the  table-lands  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria  respectively.  Give  the  particulars  of  the  great  depression  in  the 
Jordan  valley,  where  is  the  one  great  plain  in  Asiatic  Turkey  ?  What 
proofs  exist  that  irrigation  would  fertilize  the  plain  again  ?  At  what 
season  do  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  overflow  their  banks,  and  why? 
What  is  meant  by  the  twin-river  system,  which  these  rivers  exemplify? 
What  is  the  name  of  their  united  stream  ?  Up  to  what  towns  are  they 
respectively  navigable?  What  two  districts  in  Arabia  belong  to  Tur- 
key? Compare  them.  What  is  peculiar  in  the  political  relations  of 
Cjrpnis  and  Samos  ? 

What  four  trees  pr^ail  in  the  Black  Sea  forest?  What  city  has  the 
dried  fruit  trade  for  its  mainstay?  Find  out  Mocha  and  Angora  on  the 
map,  and  state  for  what  they  are  respectively  celebrated.  What  three 
races  are  Mohammedan  ?  What  three  races  are  Christian  ?  What  tribe 
desfMses  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans  ?  Where  do  the  Greeks 
abound,  and  what  occupations  do  they  prefer  ?  What  account  is  given 
of  the  Armenians  at  home  and  abroad?  Among  what  three  powers  has 
their  country  been  divided?  To  what  extent  is  the  population  of 
JeroMlem  Jewish  ?    What  makes  government  difficult  ? 
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ARABIA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Asiatic  Turkey ;  W.  by  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Sues ;  S.  by  the  In<^an  Ocean ;  E.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Oman  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  contains  about  1,219,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  3,700,000.  The  Red  Sea 
coast,  consisting  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  El-Hejaz,  and  El- 
Yemen,  together  with  the  district  of  El-Hasa  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  belong  to  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  political  divisions  of 
Independent  Arabia  are  three : — 

Diyisions.  Chief  Towns. 

Oman » Muscat,  Muttrs. 

Wahabee  kingdom. Riadh. 

Jebel  Shammar HayeL 

Islands. — Bahrein,  Kooria-Mooria. 
Golfs. — Suez,  Akabah)  Persian. 
Moimtain8.---Sinai,  Horeb,  Serbal,  Arafat 
CapeB.-^Ras  Mussendom,  Ras  el  Had,  Babelmandeb. 

BEMABES. 

Arabia  extends  from  12*  40'  to  34**  K  lat,  and  from  82*'  87'  to 
60°  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb  to  the 
Euphrates  valley,  is  about  1500  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  Ras  el 
Had  to  Jiddah  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  about  1800  miles. 

Arabia  is  a  table-land  flanked  by  mountains  on  every  side  except 
towards  the  Euphrates  valley,  where  the  Syrian  desert  comes  in.  The 
coast  ranges  are  peaked  masses  of  bare  rock,  except  in  Oman,  where 
the  coast-range  is  justly  called  Jebel  Akhdar,  i.e,,  Green  Moimtain. 
The  surface  of  the  interior  shows  uniform  undulations  only,  except 
in  the  central  highlands  called  Nejd,  where  Jebel  Toweyk  rises  to  a 
height  of  6000  feet  Exuberant  fertility  prevails  wnerever  the 
ground  has  moisture  in  itself,  or  is  imbued  with  it  by  irrigation  ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  produce  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  coffee-plant  is  indigenous.  Arabian  horses  are  celebrated  for 
docility  as  well  as  fleetness  ;  and  the  dromedary,  or  one-humped 
camel,  is  justly  called  by  the  Arabs  their  "ship  of  the  desert!" 
But  the  chief  distinction  of  Arabia  is  to  have  given  oirth  to  Moham- 
medanism, one  of  the  three  great  religions  of  the  world.  Mecca, 
the  birthplace  of  Mohammed  and  Medina,  his  burial-place,  are 
sacred  cities,  with  specially  sacred  seasons,  which  attract  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  The  population  is  mostly 
Sunnite  ;  but  the  Shiite  sect  prevails  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
central  highlands  are  the  home  of  the  Wahabee  or  puritan  form  of 
Mohammedanism.     Wahabeeism  began  as  a  protest  against  the 
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idolatrous  yeneration  of  Mohammed  and  of  saiuts  generally,  and 
against  luxury,  whether  in  worship  by  the  decoration  of  mosques, 
or  in  priyate  life  by  extrayagance  m  dress  and  by  self-indulgence. 
liie  present  Wahabee  kingdom  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  dominion 
estalmshed  by  force  of  anns  during  the  first  feryour  of  this  reforma- 
tion. 

The  three  political  diyisions  aboye-mentioned  account  for  but  a 
small  part  of  Independent  Arabia.  Oman,  the  most  considerable 
diyision,  is  but  the  south-eastern  coast-land ;  and  the  two  inland 
ones  occupy  merely  the  N&jd,  or  central  highlands.  Immense 
are  the  oesert-regions  north  and  south  of  X^ejd,  occupied  by 
Bedouins,  i.e.,  wandering  Arabs,  who  liye  in  tents.  Each  tribe 
wanders  within  understood  limits  in  quest  of  herbage  and 
water,  and  is  ruled  patriarchal  fashion  by  a  chief,  who  is  often 
powerful  enough  to  protect  carayans  and  yillages  for  pay.  The 
s?ieikh  is  merely  the  elder  of  a  tribe  or  yillage  ;  a  chief  of  importance 
is  called  Emir.  Imaum  and  Sultan  are  titles  belonging  to  the  heads 
of  settled  communities,  some  of  them  yenr  small.  The  petty  chief 
who  sold  Aden  to  the  British  was  called  Sultan  of  Lahej. 

The  British  stations  in  Arabia  on  the  oyerland  route  to  India  are 
goyemed  from  Bombay.  They  are,  Aden,  on  the  El- Yemen  shore, 
outside  the  strait  of  Babelmanaeb,  another  Gibraltar ;  Ferim  Island, 
in  the  strait  of  Babelmandeb,  on  which  a  lighthouse  is  maintained ; 
and  the  Kooria  Mooria  group,  off  the  Oman  coast,  one  of  which 
accommodates  the  Indian  telegraph  cable.  To  preyent  the  slaye- 
trade  and  piracy,  the  British  haye  made  treaties  with  the  petty 
Sultans  of  Hadramaut  and  Mahrah  along  the  southern  coast. 

SXEBOISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Arabia?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles  ?  What  is  its  pouulation  ?  What  portions  of  it  belong  to  Asiatic 
Turkey  ?  Name  the  three  political  diyisions  of  Independent  Arabia. 
What  are  their  chief  towns?  Name  the  gulfs  and  islands  of  Arabia. 
Name  its  mountains  and  capes. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Arabia  situated  ? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  X)n  what  side  alone  is  the  Arabian 
table-land  nnflanked  by  mountains  ?  In  what  quarter  is  the  flanking- 
range  green  ?  What  sort  of  Burface  prevails  in  the  interior  ?  Name  the 
highiBSt  mountain  of  the  central  highlands.  On  what  does  fertility 
d^end?  What  indigenous  plant  is  a  type  of  Arabian  produce?  De- 
8cnb0  the  Arabian  camel.  Why  do  pilgrims  crowd  to  Mecca  and 
Medina?  Name  the  three  Mohammedan  sects,  and  state  where  they 
respytively  prevail.     Of  what  nature  was  the  Wahabee  reformation  ? 

Which  is  the  most  considerable  state  in  Independent  Arabia  ?  What 
life  do  the  Bedouins  lead  ?  What  two  titles  are  given  to  their  chiefs  ? 
What  two  titles  belong  to  the  heads  of  settled  communities  ?  From 
wfaom  did  the  British  purchase  Aden?  Where  and  what  is  it? 
What  are  the  uses  of  Perim  island  and  the  Kooria  Mooria  group 
respectively^  What  is  the  object  of  the  treaties  between  the  Britisn 
goyenunent  and  the  petty  sultans  of  the  southern  coast  ? 
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PERSIA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Russian  territory  and  the  Caspian  Sea; 
W.  by  Turkey  in  Asia ;  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Sea  of 
Oman ;  E.  by  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan.  It  contains  about 
636,000  square  miles.     Estimated  population,  5,000,000. 

The  provinces  of  Persia  are  thirteen  in  number,  all  with 
unfamiliar  names.     The  following  are  the  chief  towns : — 

In  the  North Asterabad,  Amol,  Reuht,  Tabreez,  Kasbin,  Teheran, 

Meshed. 

In  the  West Hamadan,  Eermanshah. 

In  the  Centre Ispahan,  Yezd. 

In  the  South Shiraz,  Kerman,  Boshire. 

Islands. — Ormuz,  Kishm,  Karak. 
Lakes. — Urumiali,  Bakhtegan,  Hamun. 
Mountain.— Elburz. 
Bivers. — Aras,  Eizil-Uzen. 

REMAKKS. 

Persia  extends  from  26**  to  89**  N.  lat,  and  from  44'  to  63°  E. 
long.  Its  extreme  length,  from  the  Eiyer  Aras  to  the  frontier  of 
Beloochistan,  is  about  1300  miles ;  its  breadth,  from  the  Shat-el- 
Arab  to  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  is  about  800  miles. 

Persia,  called  Iran  by  the  natives,  forms  one  table-land  with 
Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan.  On  the  eastern  frontier,  accord- 
ingly, there  is  no  flanking  range.  In  that  direction,  the  three 
countries  just  named  meet  m  the  immense  salt  swamp  of  Hamun. 
On  every  side  but  the  east,  the  Persian  table-land  is  well 
buttressed  with  mountains,  the  best  defined  being  the  Elburz 
range,  which  shuts  it  oti'  from  the  Caspian,  and  culminates  in 
Mount  Dcmavend,  18,460  feet  high,  an  extinct  volcano  yielding 
saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  pumice.  The  northern  slope  of  this  range 
is  the  one  forest-region  in  Persia ;  here  also  are  almost  all  the  frissh- 
water  lakes  of  the  country,  numerous  but  small.  Of  salt-water 
l^es,  the  largest,  after  Hamun,  are  Urumiah,  west  of  Tabreez,  at 
a  height  of  4000  feet,  and  too  salt  for  fish  to  live  in  it,  and  Bakh- 
tegan,  east  of  Shiraz ;  all  without  outlet.  Not  a  single  river 
wholly  Persian  is  navigable,  nor  does  any  one  that  rises  fairly  within 
the  table-land  reach  tne  sea.  Saline  incrustations,  rendering  the 
land  permanently  barren,  increase  from  west  to  east,  and  at 
length  prevail ;  but  wherever  they  are  absent,  irrigation  com- 
mands fertility.  The  mulberry,  cotton-shrub,  and  sugar-cane  are 
extensively  grown.  The  fruits  are  fine,  and  the  wine  of  Shiraz  is 
celebrated.    Tlie  horses  surpass  those  of  Arabia  in  beauty,  though 
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not  in  speed ;  and  the  sheep  are  remarkable  for  their  large  tails, 
some  of  which  weigh  80  lbs.  and  more.  The  climate  is  one  of 
extremes  on  the  taole-land,  and  of  a  tropical  character  along  the 
coasts ;  dry  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the  date  for  the  obW  tree, 
moist  along  the  Caspian,  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  di£&rence 
of  elevation  accounts  for  the  apparent  paradox  of  a  practically  tropi- 
cal region  being  situated  north  of  the  Elburz  range  rather  than  south 
of  it. 

The  Per^ans  proper  are  an  intellectual  people  ;  the  politest  also 
in  the  world,  but  not  the  most  sincere.  Every  village  has  its  school, 
and  literature  is  widely  appreciated.  The  townsfolk  excel  in  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry,  sword  blades,  gold  and  silver  brocade, 
carpets,  silks,  velvets,  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  and  camlets  of 
goat  and  camel  hair.  Nearly  half  the  population  is  pastoral,  and 
some  of  it  nomadic ;  but  these  wanderers  are  immigrants  from 
neighbouring  countries.  The  Persians  shrink  from  the  sea ;  the 
whole  trade  of  the  Caspian  is  in  Russian  hands,  that  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  shared  between  the  Arabs  and  the  British.  Almost  the 
whole  population  is  Mohammedan,  of  the  Shiite  sect.  The  govern- 
ment is  despotic.  The  capital,  Teheran,  situated  in  a  stony  plain 
about  ten  miles  south  of  the  Elburz  mountains,  is  approacned  by 
roads  leading  through  cemeteries.  Surrounded  b^  a  mud  wall 
twenty  feet  mgh,  it  is  a  labyrinth  of  filthy  lanes,  winding  among 
tumble-down  buildings :  the  belter  houses  and  the  well-kept  gardens 
are  generally  within  high  walled  enclosures.  In  summer,  the  Shah, 
as  the  sovereign  is  called,  and  the  wealthier  classes  escape  the  heat, 
the  venomous  insects,  and  the  intermittent  fever  of  Teheran,  by 
removing  to  a  town  of  tents  at  the  foot  of  the  Elburz  mountains. 

EXEBGISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Persia  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles?  What  is  its  population?  Name  the  principal  towns  m  the 
north.  Which  three  of  them  are  on  the  Caspian  coast-land?  Where 
are  Hamadan,  Ispahan,  Teheran,  Bushire,  Kasbin?  etc.  Name  the 
islands,  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  one  mountain  range. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Persia  situated? 
What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  What  is  the  native  name  of  the 
country  ?  What  two  countries  form  with  Persia  one  table-land  ?  What 
two  countries  meet  Persia  in  Hamun  ?  On  what  side  is  the  Persian  table- 
bmd  nnflanked  with  mountains  ?  What  about  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Elburz  range  ?  Where  is  the  one  forest-region  ?  Name  the  two  largest 
salt  lakes,  after  Hamun.  Of  what  nature  are  the  Persian  rivers  ?  Men- 
tion one  cause  of  permanent  barrenness.  Name  a  few  of  the  characteristic 
products.  What  about  the  horses  and  the  sheep  of  Persia ?  Compare  the 
dimate  of  the  table-land  with  that  of  the  coasts.  Compare  the  climate 
of  the  Caspian  coast  with  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf  coast.  How  does 
there  come  to  be  a  tropical  clunate  immediately  north  of  the  Elburz 
range,  and  not  also  immediately  south  of  it  ? 

^what  sort  of  people  are  the  Persians  proper  ?    In  what  manufactures 
do  they  excel?    In  whose  hands  is  the  shipping  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
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Sea,  W.  bj  the  Archipelago,  and  S.  by 
the  Mediterranean;  its  eastern  fron- 
tier extends  to  Armenia  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
countries  mentioned  in  ancient  history, 
and  contained  many  fkmons  cities, 
which  are  now  mostly  in  rains.  See 
Bkkabks,  page  258. 

A8plialtl''te8,  Lake.  See  Dead 
Bea. 

A8trabad%  a  city  of  Persia,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  Caspian.    Pop.  90,000. 

Azerbijan' (fire-keeper),  a  province 
of  Persia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Aras  or  Araxes.  Pop.  estimated  at 
IjXOfiQO. 

Baalbeo,  hUfbeh,  andent  HeUopoUa 
(tity  of  the  son),  a  dty  of  Syria,  now  a 
decayed  village,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
▼alley  near  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanns. 
Here  are  the  magnificent  ruins  of  a 
"Temple  of  the  Sun,"  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Antoninus  Plus. 

Ba1>a,  Cape,  the  most  westerly 
pdnt  of  Asia  Minor,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Paidanelles^— 88, 29  N.  26, 4  £. 

Babelmao^deb,  Strait  of  (the  gate 
of  tears),  a  channel  about  20  miles 
broad,  uniting  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Bagdad'  ^the  garden  of  Justice), 
the  ei^Ual  of  an  eyalet  of  the  same 
nam«  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  on 
ttie  Tigris.  This  celebrated  city, 
founded  a.d.  768,  was  the  capital  of  the 
Saracen  emigre,  and  the  principal  seat 
of  Mohammedsji  learning  till  the  13th 
century,  when  it  was  taken  and  sacked 
hy  a  grandson  of  Gengis  Khan.  Fop. 
about  160,000.-.^,  19  N.  44, 24  E. 

Bahrein,  M-ratV,  a  cluster  of  islands 
ea  the  d.W.  side  of  the  Persian  Onlf, 
near  the  coast  of  Arabia.  The  pearl- 
fldiery  here  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  world.    Pop.  68,000. 

Baktegan^  a  large  salt  lake  in  the 
province  of  Pars,  Persia.  See  Rbmabkb, 
page  262. 

BaUroah,  &4^yivo«V(corruption  from 
Bar/uruahf  the  mart  of  burdens),  a  town 
of  Persia,  province  of  Mazanderan,  near 
the  Caspian,  with  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  lOfiOO. 

Bas'Borali,  or  Bas^ra,  or  BuBSorah, 
hooe^so-rd  (Arab,  a  margin),  a  frontier 
city  and  river-port  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
(m the Shatel-Arab, 70 miles  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Pop. 
4DflOO. 

Bayazid,  H-d-aeetf,  a  town  of  Ar- 
meida,  near  the  base  of  Mount  Ararat. 
Pop.  6000. 


Beyrout,  hsfroot  (from  Ileb.  heroth, 
wells,  or  from  the  Phoenician  deity  BatU 
Beerith.  lord  of  wells),  a  fortified  sea- 
port of  Syria,  on  an  extensive  bay  of 
the  Mediterranean.    Pop.  80,000. 

Bir,  beer  (a  well),  a  walled  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey>  on  the  Euphrates. 
Pop.  8000. 

Bitlis^  an  ancient  city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  S.W.  of  Lake  Van.  Pop. 
80,000. 

Boll,  h</le,  a  town  of  Anatolia,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.    Pop.  10,000. 

Boodroom,  or  Boudroom,  bo- 
droomf,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
ffaUcamassuSy  a  seaport  town  of  Ana- 
tolia, Asia  Minor.    Pop.  about  11,000. 

Bnua,  or  BrouBsa,  brooded,  an- 
ciently iVtwa  ad  Olympum.  a  city  of  Ana- 
tolia, Asia  Minor,  capital  of  a  sanjak, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus.  Pop. 
80,000. 

BuBhire,  boo-aheer*,  properly  Abn- 
Shehr  (the  father  of  cities),  a  seaport 
city  of  Persia,  on  the  Persian  Guli,  an 
emporium  of  the  trade  with  India. 
Pop.  18,000. 

Oarama'nia,  or  Karama'nia,  an 
extensive  region  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
E.  of  Anatolia,  watered  by  the  rivers 
Sihun  and  Kizil  Irmak.  The  surfifu^ 
is  mountainous,  but  intersected  with 
fertile  valleys.    Pop.  about  2,500,000. 

Oaabin,  or  Eaabln,  hdfbin  or  kae- 
bemf,  a  fortified  town  of  Irak-AJenii, 
Persia,  with  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  26,00a 

Or'pniB  (most  probably  named  from 
a  shrub,  called  by  the  Greeks  kupros, 
with  which  the  island  abounded,  but 
other  etymologies  are  also  given),  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  belonging  to 
Turkey,  but  under  British  administi'a- 
tion.  It  is  140  miles  in  length  bv  60 
miles  in  breadth,  and  is  traversed  m)m 
E.  to  W.  by  two  lofty  chains  of  moon- 
tains.  In  ancient  times  it  was  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility  and  beauty.  Its 
fruits,  particularly  grapes,  still  pre- 
serve their  pre-eminence.  The  capital 
is  Le/kosia,  or  Nicosia,  near  the  centre 
of  the  island.  Area  3678  square  miles ; 
pop.  186,000. 

Damar',  a  town  of  Arabia,  province 
of  Yemen,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Sana. 

Damas'cuB,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Syria,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  in 
a  beautiful  plain  at  the  E.  base  of 
Anti-Libanus.  Being  on  the  route  of 
the  great  caravans  to  Mecca,  it  is  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  trade.  It  was 
formerly  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
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sabres ;  and  it  has  giren  the  name  of 
damtuk  to  figured  silk  and  other  tex- 
tures. Bey  rout  is  the  port  of  Damascni. 
Pop.  160,000.-88, 27  N.  86, 86  E. 

Dead  Sea,  or  Ijake  Asphaltl'tes 
(so  called  from  the  sulphurous  and 
bituminous  matter  with  which  its 
waters  are  impregnated),  Arab.  Bakr  el 
Lout  (Sea  of  Lot),  a  lalce  of  Palestine, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  stood  the  four 
Cities  of  the  Plain  which  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  from  heaven  in  the 
days  of  Lot.  Its  average  length  fh>m 
N.  to  S.  is  about  46  miles;  its  breadth 
from  10  to  12  miles;  area  860  square 
miles.  It  is  also  called  the  8aU  Sea, 
from  its  water  containing  eight  times 
more  saline  matter  than  that  of  the 
ocean;  and  on  that  aeeonut  only  the 
lowest  forms  of  animal  lifiB  can  exist 
in  it.  Tlie  lake  receives  a  number  of 
streams,  the  principal  being  the  Jordan, 
which  flows  into  it  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity; but  having  no  outlet,  the 
inflowing  waters  are  discharged  by 
evaporation.  Its  surface  is  1292  feet 
below  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
thus  it  is  the  deepest  fissure  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  at  present  known. 

Derayeh,  Bl,  el  dd-^^eh,  a  town  of 
Arabia,  formerly  capital  of  the  country 
of  the  Wahabeos,  nearly  in  the  centre 
ofNejd.    Pop.  16,000. 

Diarhekir  (the  dwellings  or  tents  of 
Bekr,  from  Arab,  diydr,  dwellings,  and 
Bakr,  the  name  of  an  Arabian  tribe), 
a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  a 
pashalic  of  the  same  name,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris;  it  has  some 
silk  and  cotton  manufactures,  but  its 
trade  has  suffered  greatly  from  the 
Kurds,  who  plunder  the  caravans. 
Pop.  estimated  at  60,000.—^,  65  N.  89, 
63  E. 

Dizfol,  Dizfoul,  or  Dezfool,  des- 
fooV,  a  city  of  Persia,  province  of  Khuzi- 
stan,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  about  16,000. 

Xilbnrz,  eVboorz,  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  Persia,  of  which  the  Demavend 
Peak  is  21,600  feet  high.  Also  the 
name  of  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Caucasus. 

Bl-Ha'sa,  or  Iiahea,  a  Turkish 
province  of  Arabia,  lying  along  half  of 
the  W.  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  See 
Remarks,  page  268. 

Bl-Katif,  or  Bl-E3iatif,  el-kd-terf,  a 
seaport  of  the  Turkish  province  of  El- 
Hasa,  Arabia,  on  a  bay  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.    Pop.  6000. 

Blwund',  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Persia. 


Xtbtoqib',  or  Xrsozoiuii  (corrup- 
tion from  Ar»-er-Boum,  the  foixress  of 
the  Romans),  the  capital  of  Turkish 
Armenia,  near  the  N.  source  of  the 
Euphrates;  it  stands  on  a  beautiful 
plain  6000  foet  above  the  sea.  Pop. 
60,000. 

Kuphrates,  u-frd'fiM  (from  Greek 
eupkraino,  to  gladden,  in  allurion  to 
the  beneficial  effects  of  its  inunda- 
tions),  ealled  by  the  Arabs  Furdt 
(sweet  water,  its  water  being  of  a  very 
pleasant  taste),  a  eelebrai^  river  of 
Asia,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia. After  a  course  of  1600  miles, 
it  reeeives  the  Tigris  above  Bassorah. 
The  united  stream,  under  Uie  name  of 
the  8hat-el-Ardb^  taUB  into  the  Persian 
Onlf  by  several  mouths.  Its  whole 
eourse  Is  about  1700  miles. 

Fan,  or  FareiBtan',  andent  Persis, 
a  province  of  Persia,  E.  of  Khusistan, 
and  N.  of  the  Persian  Qnlf.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  1,700,000. 

Ghk^sa,  now  called  Gasara  (corrup- 
tion flrom  Arab,  kkeunn,  a  tieasuryX  a 
eity  of  Palestine,  48  miles  8.W.  of 
Jerusalem,  about  8  miles  from  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean;  it  has  a 
pop.  estimated  at  16,000  or  16,000.  The 
ancient  city  of  Chua  occupied  a  site 
nearer  the  sea. 

Obilan,  gke-lanf,  a  province  of 
Persia,  extending  120  miles  along  the 
S.W.  shore  of  the  Caspian.— Chief 
town,  BeslU. 

Gombroon,  Oomtoim,  gofn^^nroon', 
or  Btin'der  Al/bas  (port  of  Abbas),  a 
seaport  of  Persia,  province  Kerman, 
on  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz ;  it  was 
formerly,  and  is  still,  a  place  of  great 
trade.    Pop.  6000. 

Hadramaut,  hd-drd'moutr,  Arab, 
pron.  hd-drd-md'ootf,  a  province  of 
Arabia,  stretching  along  the  soutiiem 
coast  troxD.  Oman  to  Yemen,  with 
which  latter  province  it  constituted 
the  ancient  Arabia  Felix,  See  Rs- 
MABKS,  page  261. 

Hamadan^  a  commercial  city  of 
Irak-Ajemi,  Persia,  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  EebtUema.  It  is 
meanly  built  and  partly  in  ruins,  but 
noted  for  leather,  in  which  it  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade.    Pop.  80,000. 

Ham'ah,  or  Ham'mab,  hdm^tnd, 
ancient  Epiphania,  and  the  ffanuith  of 
Scripture,  a  city  of  Syria,  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  Orontes,  110  miles 
N.E.  of  Damascus.    Pop.  est  at  80,000. 

Hamoon',  ancient  Aria  Pdlus^  a 
lake  or  large  morass  in  the  E.  of 
Persia,   into   which   flows  the   river 
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Helmnnd ;  its  length  is  about  70  miles 
and  its  breadth  from  16  to  20  miles. 

Hedjaz,  Bl,  el  hef-ag",  or  Hejftz  (the 
land  of  pilgrimage),  a  Turkish  province 
of  Arabia,  extending  along  the  Red 
Sea  from  Mount  Sinai  to  the  frontier 
of  Yemen.    See  page  260. 

Hil'lah,  a  town  of  Irak-Arabi,  In 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  stands  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Babylon,  the  remains  of 
which,  consisting  of  vast  masses  of 
mins  and  bricks,  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  vicinity.    Pop.  10,000. 

Horns,  homZf  ancient  Emeaa,  a  city 
of  Syria,  86  miles  N.N.E.  of  Damascus, 
with  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 
thread,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  &brics. 
Popv  estimated  at  16,000. 

So'reb,  Moant(the  desert),  a  moun- 
tain of  Arabia,  N.W.from  Mount  Sinai, 
celebrated  in  sacred  history  as  contain- 
ing the  rock  from  which,  when  struck 
by  Moses,  water  issued  to  relieve  the 
thirst  of  the  Israelites. 

I'^da,  a  mountain  of  Asia  Minor, 
6292  feet  high,  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles. 

Irak,  or  Irak-Ajemi,  e-rdkf  afg-me 
(Irak  of  the  Persians,  in  reference  to 
Irak-Arabi),  the  most  important  prov- 
ince of  Persia,  in  which  is  embraced 
the  ancient  Media. 

Irak^-Ar'abi  (Irak  of  the  Arabs,  in 
reference  to  the  above),  ancient  Ohaldea, 
a  province  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  compre- 
hended in  the  modem  pashalic  of  Bag- 
dad. It  is  watered  by  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris. 

Iran,  e^^ranf,  the  name  by  which 
Persia  is  known  to  the  natives.  Sw 
Rbmabks,  page  262. 

Ispahan',  or  I8fahan^  a  city  of 
Persia,  province  Irak-Ajemi,  till  1770 
the  capital  of  Persia.    Pop.  60,000. 

Jabl>ok,  a  river  of  Syria,  rises  in 
the  Jebel  Hauran,  and  flows  westward 
into  the  Jordan. 

Jaffa,  or  Yafa,  ancient  Joppa 
(beanty),  a  maritime  town  of  Palestine, 
<m  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the 
Mediterranean.    Pop.  12,000. 

Jer'loho,  a  city  of  Palestine,of  which 
frequent  mention  is  made  in  Scripture. 
It  is  now  represented  by  the  small 
Tillage  of  Riha,  18  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Jerosalem. 

Jem'^salem  (abode  of  peace),  a  city 
of  Palestine,  the  celebrated  capital  of 
ancient  Judea,  situated  on  the  declivity 
■  of  a  hill,  at  the  eztremitv  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  and  comprised  in  the 
Turkish  pashalic  of  Sidoo.   The  splen- 


dour of  its  first  and  second  temples, 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus, 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  «iewB  by 
Adrian,  are  events  known  to  every 
reader  of  history.  The  recoverv  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  Saracens  was  the  great  object  of 
the  Crusaders.  It  was  taken,  in  1099, 
hj  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who  was  created 
King  of  Jerusalem,  and  retaken  by 
Saladin  in  1187.  Pop.  about  28,000,  of 
whom  one-fourth  are  Christiansr—iBl, 
47  N.  86. 13  E. 

Jid'dah,  a  seaport  of  Arabia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  trade,  and  maybe  considered  the 
port  of  Mecca.    Pop.  about  22,000. 

Jor'dan  (from  Hebrew  yar^din,  the 
flowing,  or  the  river),  Arab.  Eah-aherfah 
(the  watering-place),  a  celebrated  river 
of  Palestine.  Issuing  from  Mount  Her- 
mon,  a  branch  of  Anti-Libanu8,it  forms, 
with  some  other  streams,  the  small  lake 
Merom.  Passing  afterwards  through 
the  great  lake  called  the  Sea  of  Til^ 
rias,  and  then  flowing  through  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  it  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

Eaisarlyen,  Eaisariah,  or  Elaa- 
riah,  ki-zdr-e^d,  ancient  Gaearea^  a 
town  of  Caramania,  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  S.  side  of  a  fertile  plain,  watered 
by  the  Kara-sn,  at  the  N.  foot  of  Mount 
Eijish,  160  miles  E.N.E.  of  Konieh. 
Pop.  28,000. 

Eara'-HiSBar'  (the  black  castle),  a 
town  of  Asia  Minor,  80  miles  S.w.  of 
Kaisariyeh,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
crowned  by  a  ruined  castle. 

Earak',  a  small  rocky  island  belong- 
ing to  ttie  British,  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

EaBtamoa''ni,  a  town  of  Anatolia, 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  Kara-su,  114  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Angora.    Pop.  40,000. 

Eerbela,  her-hafld,  or  Meahed  Hoa- 
sein,  mesh^^  hoa-aainf,  a  town  of  Irak- 
Arabi  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  near  the 
Euphrates,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  canal.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Persians,  with  whom  it  is  a  holy  city. 
Pop.  26,000. 

Eerini'a,  or  Kersmi^a,  a  town  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
14  miles  from  Nicosia.    Pop.  13,319. 

Eerman^  or  Eirman',  ancient  Car- 
mania,  a  province  of  Persia,  E.  of  Pars; 
it  is  mostly  mountainous,  interspersed 
with  extensive  tracts  of  desert,  and 
the  climate  is  unhealthy.  Pop.  300,000. 
— The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  was 
once  a  place  of  great  importance,  but, 
having  been  taken  by  Aga  Molutmmed 
in  1794,  it  has  never  recovered  its 
splendour.    Fop.  42,000. 
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Kermanahah'',  ancient  Chtxupea,  a 
town  of  Persia,  near  the  Kerlcah,  on 
the  great  sonth  road  fix>m  Persia  into 
Asiatic  Turkey.    Pop.  80,000. 

Kborasan',  or  KhonuMan'  (the 
country  of  the  sun),  an  extensive  proT- 
ince  of  Persia,  now  divided  between 
the  Shah  of  Persia  and  the  Afghans. 
The  great  Salt  Desert  occupies  the 
larger  piurt  of  it.  Area  estimated  atr 
200,000  square  miles;  pop.  8S6,000. 

Kboziatan'  (originally  Khoristan, 
the  country  of  khors  or  estuaries,  so 
called  from  there  being  manv  estuaries 
on  that  part  which  borders  the  Persian 
Gulf),  ancient  Sutiana,  a  province  of 
Persia,  bounded  N.  by  the  Bakhtiyari 
Mountains:  E.  by  Pars;  S.  by  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  W.  by  the  pashalic 
of  Bagdad.  Area  estimated  at  25,677 
square  miles. 

Eiahm,  or  msh'ma,  an  island  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gull  Pop. 
6000.— 26, 67  N.  66, 60  E. 

Eia'il-Ir'niak  (red  river),  ancient 
JTalya,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
issues  from  Mount  Taurus,  and,  after 
a  course  of  600  miles,  flows  into  the 
Black  Sea. 

Elz^il-Oxusen'  (so  called  fi*om  the 
reddish  tinge  of  its  waters,  Jcinl  mean- 
ing "  red  "),  ancient  Mardus,  a  river  of 
Persia,  which  rises  in  Diarbekir,  and, 
after  a  winding  course  of  SOO  miles, 
falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea  near  Resht. 

Ko'nleh,  ancient  leonium,  the  chief 
city  of  Garamania,  in  Asia  Minor, 
with  some  manufactures  of  carpets 
nnd  leather,  27  miles  S.E.  of  Smyrna. 
Pop.  50,000. 

KoB,  ancient  Cos,  an  island  belong- 
ing to  Turkey,  near  the  Asiatic  coast. 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
Hippocrates  the  physician  and  Apelles 
the  painter. 

Kurdistan,  or  Eoordistan,  koor- 
dis-tdnf  (the  country  of  the  Koords),  a 
rude  and  mountainous  region  of  W. 
Asia,  belonging  partly  to  Asiatic  Tur- 
key and  partly  to  Persia,  between  34° 
and  38°  N.  lat.,  and  42°  and  47°  E.  long. 
Pop.  2,000,000.  The  Koords  were  known 
to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Car- 
duchi.  Under  the  ancient  Persian 
monarchy  they  were  included  partly 
in  the  province  of  Assyria,  and  partly 
in  that  of  Media. 

Kurum,  koo-roomf,  or  Eamn,  M- 
roonf,  a  river  of  Persia,  rises  in  the 
province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  and,  after  a 
course  of  240  miles,  enters  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  several  mouths. 
Kataya,  or  Kutalah,  hooAVyeh,  a 


town  of  Anatolia,  Asia  Minor,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Sakaria.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  60,000. 

liar,  the  capital  of  Laristan,  a  proy- 
inee  of  Persia.    Pop.  12,000. 

Ilarl8taxl^  a  province  of  Persia,  bo^ 
dering  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Iiatakia,  Id-id-kefa  ^rruption  from 
Zoodteea),  a  seaport  of  Syria,  with  some 
interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  76  miles  N.  of  Tripoli 
Pop.  about  12,000. 

IieVanon,  or  IiiVanns  (the  white 
mountain),  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
Syria  and  the  N.  of  Palestine.  The 
loftiest  summit  is  10,060  feet  in  height, 
and  capped  with  snow ;  but  up  to  6000 
feet  every  available  spot  of  the  range  is 
cultivated  with  fig-trees,  olives,  mnl' 
berry-trees,  and  vines.  Very  few  of 
the  cedars  for  which  Lebanon  was 
famous  now  remain. 

Iiefkosia,  Uf-4u>-g€fd.  or  Kioosia,  m- 
ko-ge'dt  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  near  ita  centre.    Pop.  66,061. 

Iies'boa,  or  Mytile'nd,  a  large  island 
belonging  to  Turkey,  near  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  celebrated  in  antiquity  as 
the  birthplace  of  Sappho,  Alcnus,  and 
Theophrastus;  and,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  16th  centner,  of  the  brothers 
Barbarossa,  noted  in  the  maritime  his- 
tory of  Europe.  Pop.  40,000.-98, 15  N. 
26,  20  E. 

Ileyant^  The  (the  place  of  the  sun* 
rising  as  seen  from  Italy),  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

IiiiriBtan^  a  province  of  Persia,  in- 
habited by  a  savage  and  feariess  race. 

Manlsa,  md-^ne'gd,  or  Manisaa,  mdr 
nWad,  ancient  Magnesia  ad  Sipylvm^  a 
city  of  Anatolia,  Asia  Minor,  near  the 
Sarabat;  it  is  £unous  for  ita  saffron 
groves.  Pop.  estimated  at  60,000, 
50,000  of  whom  are  Jews. 

Ma'ragha.  a  walled  city  of  Persia 
province  of  Azerb^jan,  60  miles  8.  of 
Tabriz.    Pop.  about  25,000. 

Mazanderan",  a  province  of  N. 
Persia,  between  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Elburz  Mountains  It 
produces  silk,  cotton,  fruite,  and  rice. 
Pop.  estimated  at  800,000. 

Meo'oa,  a  city  of  Arabia,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Hedjaa^  situated  in  a 
narrow  valley  on  the  Red  Sea,  61  miles 
E.  of  Jiddah.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Mohammed  in  669,  and  is 
venerated  by  the  Mnssulmans  as  their 
Holy  City.  It  contains  a  spadoos 
temple,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
Kaaba  or  shrine  of  the  Prophet.  Mecca 
is  still  the  annual  resort  of  nnmerous 
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pilgrims.  Pop.  45,000.-21,  28  K.  40, 
ISE. 

Medina,  fltftl-tf'nd  (the  city),  a  city  of 
Arabia,  province  of  Hedjaz,  on  tlie  bor- 
der of  the  Desert,  about  250  miles  N.  of 
Mecca;  It  is  held  sacred  by  the  Mus- 
Bolmans  as  containing  the  tomb  of 
Mohammed.    Pop.  15,000. 

Men'dereh,  Mender,  or  Meinder, 
ancient  Mceander,  a  rirer  of  Anatolia, 
Asia  Minor,  flows  S.W.  till,  after  a 
eoiirse  of  200  miles,  it  enters  the  Archi- 
pelago. —  Also  a  river  of  Anatolia, 
ancient  Simoia,  rises  in  Mount  Ida, 
flows  N.N.W.,  and  enters  the  Strait  of 
the  Dardanelles. 

Meah^ed,  or  Muah^ed,  a  fortified 
dty  of  Persia,  the  capital  of  Khorassan, 
Bitnated  in  a  fine  plain,  about  12  miles 
from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Tonse ;  it  has  woollen,  cotton,  and  bard- 
ware  manufactures,  and,  as  containing 
the  tomb  of  Imanm  Risa,  a  follower  of 
All,  Is  considered  a  holy  city,  and  Is  a 
great  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  shrine 
u  visited  by  about  80,000  pilgrims  an- 
fioally,  and  the  mosque  is  the  richest  in 
the  world.— ae,  18  N.  60, 25  E. 

Mo^'oba,  a  city  of  Turkish  Arabia, 

nvince  of  Yemen,  on  the  Red  Sea ; 
1  the  port  of  Sana,  the  most  import- 
ant inland  town  of  Yemen.  From 
Mocha  much  Yemen  coffee  was  at  one 
time  exported,  but  most  of  that  trade 
has  been  transferred  to  Aden.  Pop. 
eOOO.— 18,  20  N.  48, 12  E. 

Mo^snl,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  site  of  the  andent  Nineveh.  It 
was  formerly  fkmous  for  the  mannfao- 
tore  of  muslins,  which  derived  their 
name  (moeuline)  from  this  town.  On 
the  E.  Innk  of  the  river  many  interest- 
ing remains  of  Nineveh  have  been  dis- 
covered.   Pop.  75,000. 

Mn'sa  Jebel,  nux/sd  jeVel  (Moses' 
mount),  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petrsea, 
between  the  arms  of  the  Red  Sea ;  it  is 
the  SmcA  of  Scripture,  and  is  7875  fbet 
above  the  sea. 

MoBoaV,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport 
of  Arabia,  the  capital  of  Oman,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  trade.  Pop.  20,000. — 
28, 87  N.  58, 88  E. 

MaBBendom^  Cape,  a  bold  pro- 
ra<mtory  of  Arabia,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  —  26,  24  N.  66,  84 
E. 

Mob'tra,  a  populous  town  of  Oman, 
Arabia.  8  miles  S.W.  of  Muscat. 

NablonB,  ndMootf  (new  city),  a  city 
of  Palestine,  in  a  fertile  valley,  near 


the  site  of  the  ancient  Sheehem, ft^mXlw 
N.  of  Jerusalem.    Pop.  8000. 

Ned'Jed,  or  Kejd  (elevated  countryX 
the  largest  division  of  Arabia,  including 
nearly  all  its  central  parts,  and  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  a  high  table-land,  inter- 
spersed with  rude  pastoral  valleys.  It 
is  the  country  of  the  Wahabees.  Pop. 
1.400,000,  exclusive  of  about  200,000 
Bedouins,  who  are  subject  to  the  ruler 
of  Nedjea.    See  Remarks,  page  260. 

Nisbapoor,  or  Niabapur,  nieh-d- 
poov^,  a  city  of  Persia,  province  of  Kho- 
rassan, in  a  fine  valley,  50  miles  from 
Mushed.    Pop.  8000. 

Olympus,  a  mountain  of  Asia  Minor, 
9000  feet  high,  8  miles  S.W.  of  Brusa. 
—Also  a  mountain  range  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus. 

Oman^  a  division  of  Arabia,  extend- 
ing along  the  E.  coast  fi*om  Cape  Raa 
al  Had  to  Cape  Mussendom,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 

Orfift,  Orfab,  or^fd^  or  Oorfii,  oor^fd, 
a  city  of  Algeeira,  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
78  miles  S.W.  of  Diarbekir;  it  is  the 
Edeaea  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldeea 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  cotton  goods,  etc,  and  a  large 
trade  in  oom.  Pop.  estimated  at 
80,000. 

Or'mTUB,  a  small  island  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  Gulf,  formerly 
one  of  the  richest  commercial  centres 
in  the  East. 

Oron'tes,  ilra&.BlAa'By  (the  rebel- 
lious), a  river  of  Syria,  Turkey  in  Asia, 
issues  from  Mount  Lebanon,  N.  of  Da- 
mascus, passes  Antioch,  and  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Its  modem  name 
is  Nahr-el-Aai. 

Farestine  (the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines), or  the  Holy  Land,  the  ancient 
country  of  the  l8raelites,and  the  theatre 
of  the  great  events  of  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  dispensations.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  on  the  N.  by  Syria.  Its  greatest 
length  is  200  miles ;  its  breadth  100 
miles.  Although  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, it  displays  in  general  a  luxuriant 
fertility  corresponding  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  ''promised  land."  It  Was 
divided  by  the  Romans  into  four  pro- 
vinces: Judea,  in  the  S.,  formerly 
possessed  by  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ben- 
jamin, Dan,  and  Simeon ;  Samaria,  in  the 
middle,  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  and 
part  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  Qalileef 
in  the  N.,  by  the  tribes  of  Asher, 
Naphtali,  Zebulun,  and  Issachar;  and 
I^aa,  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan,  by  the 
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tribes  of  Renben,  Gad,  and  the  other 
part  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  It  is 
now  a  part  of  the  Turkish  or  Ottoman 
Empire. 

Palxnr'ra  (the  city  of  palms),  the 
Tadmor  of  Scriptare,  a  mined  city  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  in  an  oasis  of  the 
desert  of  Syria;  its  remains  occupy  a 
space  of  8  square  miles,  and  still  attest 
by  their  magnificence  its  former  wealth 
and  splendour.—^  18  N.  88. 13  E. 

PafmoB,  now  called  Patino,  a  small 
island  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
about  20  miles  S.  of  Samos,  noted  as 
the  place  where  St  John  wrote  the  Apo- 
calypse.   Pop.  4000. 

Fer'gamoB,  or  Ber'gamo,  a  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  Gaicus,  once  the 
capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  one 
of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Pop. 
10,000. 

Persian  Gulf,  an  arm  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  separating  Persia  from  Arabia. 

BaB  al  Had,  a  cape  forming  the  ex- 
treme E.  point  of  Arabia.— 22,  88  M. 
69,  66  E. 

Ras-el-Khsrma,  rds-el-ke^md,  a  forti- 
fied town  of  Arabia,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  formerly  a  great  resort  of  pirates. 

Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  a  branch 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  separating  Arabia 
from  Africa.  It  extends  above  1400  miles 
from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb  to  the 
IsthmuB  of  Suez,  at  the  W.  head  of  the 
Gulf,  where  it  reaches  to  within  60 
miles  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  which 
it  is  now  united  by  the  Suez  Canal. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  230  miles. 
It  abounds  with  coral  reefs,  within 
which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
are  found  myriads  of  microscopic 
animals  of  a  blood-red  colour,  ftom 
which  its  name  may  probably  be  de- 
rived, though  some  believe  the  name 
to  be  a  translation  of  the  "  Sea  of 
Edom."  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
violent  winds,  and  by  reason  of  numer- 
ous shoals  and  sandbanks,  its  naviga- 
tion is  intricate  and  dangerous. 

Reshd,  or  Resht,  a  town  of  Persia, 
tlie  capital  of  the  province  of  Ghilan, 
in  a  low  and  unhealthy  situation,  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  18  miles  S.E.  of  its 
port,  Enzelli ;  it  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  silk  embroideries,  gall- 
nuts,  and  fruits.  Pop.  27,500.-37, 16  N. 
49.  40  E. 

Rhodes,  rodz,  an  island  belonging 
to  Turkey,  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  Asiatic  coast.  In  ancient  times  it 
was  celebrated  for  its  colossal  brazen 
statue,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 


world,  erected  b.c.  288,  and  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake  b.c.  227.  Fop. 
86,000.  The  chief  city  is  a  seaport  of 
tbe  same  name,  situated  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  island ;  it  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  has  some  trade  in  the 
fishing  and  exporting  of  sponge.  Pop. 
20.000,  of  whom  8000  are  Jews. 

Riaidh,  refddf  a  town  in  the  interior 
of  Nedjd,  Arabia,  the  capital  of  tbe 
Wahabeea,  a  very  strict  sect  of  Mo- 
hammedans. 

Bos'tak,  a  large  inland  town  of  S. 
Arabia,  near  the  Jebel  Akdar;  its  en- 
virons are  noted  for  their  fertility. 

Baida,  si^dd,  ancient  Sidon 
town),  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  N. 
of  a  steep  promontory  which  stretches 
S.W.  into  the  Mediterranean.  Pop. 
6000. 

Sakaria,  Bakareeyah,  or  Baka- 
riyah,  sd-kd-re'yd,  ancient  Sangariutt 
a  river  of  Anatolia,  Asia  Minor,  rises  in 
the  mountains  S.  of  Angora,  and  ftlls 
into  the  Black  Sea. 

Ba'moB  (the  lofty),  an  island  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  separated  from  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  by  a  narrow  ^rait 
It  still  retains  its  ancient  celebrity  for 
beauty,  fertility,  and  the  excellence  of 
its  fruits.    Pop.  36.466. 

Ba^na,  the  capital  of  Yemen,  jo 
Turkish  Arabia,  with  a  great  trade  in 
coflfee.    Pop.  40,000. 

Barabat',  ancient  Hermua.  a  river  of 
Anatolia,  Asia  Minor,  flows  S.W.,tbeD 
W.N.W.,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Smyrna,  ailer  a  course  of  200  miles. 

Bari,  or  Baree,  ad-ref,  a  town  of 
Persia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Mazanderan,  24  miles  E.  of  Balfirash* 
Pop.  36,000. 

Boanderoon'',  Iskandemn,  ts-lds* 
dtfr-oon'  (named  after  Alexander  the 
Great,  whose  Turkish  name  wsb 
Iskander),  or  Alexandretta,  eU-ex-or 
dret^ta  (little  Alexandria),  a  town  of 
Syria,  Turkey  in  Asia,  the  port  of 
Aleppo,  on  a  gulf  of  the  Medite^ 
ranean.— 36, 36  N.  36,  8  E. 

Boarpan'^to,  ancient  Carpaihoa,  ao 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Candia  and  Rhodes;  it  is  30  miles longi 
8  miles  broad,  and  at  its  N.  extremity 
is  the  village  of  Scarpanto. 

Boio,  ahe^o,  or  ai^o,  also  written  Chio 
or  EMo,  ancient  Chioa,  an  island  be- 
longing to  Turkey  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Area  608  square  miles. 
The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  and 
is  situated  on  a  shallow  bay  on  the  E. 
coast.  It  suffered  very  severely  from 
a  series  of  earthquakes  in  1881. 
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Soa'tarl,  called  by  the  Turks 
Iflkadar,  ancient  Chrysopolia,  a  city  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  Uie  Bospoma, 
opposite  Constantinople.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  60,000. 

BeevaB,  or  BlTas,  ae^vds,  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  in  an  ezten- 
Bive  plain,  near  tlie  source  of  tlie  Kizil 
Irmak,  about  60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tokat. 
Pop.  about  25,000. 

Sefld-Rua,  sefeed-rocd  (white  river), 
a  river  of  N.  Persia,  flows  S.E.,  then 
N.E.,  and  enters  the  Caspian  Sea  by 
several  mouths  80  miles  E.  of  Resht 

Beistan,  8Ss-4dn%  formerl v  a  province 
of  8.W.  Afghanistan,  now  largely  em- 
braced in  the  Persian  province  of 
Khorassan.  With  the  exception  of 
the  banks  of  the  Helmund,  it  consists 
of  arid  plains,  and  contains  the 
Hamoon  Swamp  or  Seistan  Lake. 
Pop.  50,000. 

Bor'bal,  JeVel,  a  mountain  of 
Arabia,  N.W.  of  Mount  Sinai,  6760  feet 
high. 

Bert,  a  walled  town  of  Turkish 
Armenia,  near  the  Khabar.    Pop.  6000. 

Bhat-el-Arab  (the  river  of  the 
Aralw).    See  Buphrates. 

Shiraz,  she-rds^,  a  city  of  Persia,  the 
capital  of  Farsistan,  beautifully  situa- 
ted amid  fine  gardens,  116  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Bnsbire ;  it  has  an  extensive  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  silks, 
Bword-blades,  earthenware,  etc.  Hafiz, 
the  Persian  poet,  was  bom  here  about 
the  year  1820.  Pop.  40,000.-29, 87  N. 
62.i4E. 

Bhuster,  shooM'ter,  a  city  of  Persia, 
the  capital  of  Khuzistan,  on  the 
Karoon,  80  miles  E.S.E.  of  Dizfool. 
Pop.  estimated  at  8000.— 82, 0  N.  49, 0 
E. 

Binai,  si'na,  a  mountain  of  Arabia, 
near  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
peninsula  between  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  It  is  gener- 
ally identified  with  the  Jebel  Muea^  or 
Meant  of  Moses.    See  Musa,  Jebel. 

Bin'na,  Ben'na,  or  Bined'riJ,  a 
town  of  Persia,  province  of  Irak- 
AJemi,  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Ardelan,  76  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ker- 
manshah;  it  contains  4000  or  6000 
Ikmilies,  and  has  an  Imposing  appear- 


Binope,  fin'o^e,  a  seaport  of  Ana- 
tolia, Asia  Minor,  on  the  Black  Sea ;  it 
was  bombarded  and  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Russians  in  1863.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Diogenes, 
the  fiunous  cynic  philosopher,  412  b.c. 
Pop.  12,000. 


BiTas.    See  Beevas. 

Smyr'na  (from  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing '*  myrrh,"  for  which  it  was  formerly 
celebrated),  an  ancient  city  and  seaport 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  a  gulf  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Archipelago ;  it  is  a  place 
of  g^eat  trade,  and  claims  the  honour 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  Homer.  Pop. 
estimated  at  160,000.-88,  26  N.  27,  9 
E. 

Bonr,  80or,  a  small  seaport  of  Syria, 
Turkey  in  Asia ;  it  occupies  the  site  of 
ancient  Ttfre,  once  a  great  commercial 
city.    Pop.  3500. 

Syr^ia,  a  province  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
lying  along  the  £.  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Area  nearly  60,000  square 
miles;  pop.  estimated  at  2,760,000. 

Tabfluria,  or  Tabareeyah,  tdb-dr 
ree^yd,  anc  Tiberias,  a  city  of  Palestine, 
on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
or  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Ta/l>OT{Arah.Je'bel  Tux),  a  mountain 
of  Palestine,  8  miles  S.E.  of  Nazareth, 
supposed  at  one  time  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  our  Lord's  transfiguration. 

Tabriz,  or  Tabreez,  tdrbreeg'f 
ancient  Taurtu  (the  mountain  town),  a 
city  of  Persia,  the  capital  of  Azerb^jan, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  great  plain, 
on  the  river  Aigi,  which  runs  into  Lake 
Urumiab.  Pop.  165,000.-88,  4  N.  46, 
24  E. 

Tadmor.    See  Palmyra. 

Tar'sus,  7\tr&.Ter8oo8(the  strong), 
a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  pashalic  and  18 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Adana,  on  the  Cydnns ; 
it  was  the  ancient  capital  of  (xalicia, 
and  the  birthplace  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Pop.  80,000. 

Tau'^ruB  (from  Arab,  tator,  a  moun- 
tain, is  the  general  name  for  a  moun- 
tain range),  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains 
in  Asia  Minor ;  the  most  elevated  peak 
is  13,197  feet  high. 

Teheran,  taher-dn^^  or  Tehratm, 
the  capital  of  Persia,  province  of  Irak- 
Ajemi.  Pop.  100,000.-85,  42  N.61,  20 
E.    See  Remabks,  page  263. 

Ten'^edOB,  a  small  island  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  12  miles  S.S.W.  of 
the  S.W.  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles; 
it  produces  excellent  wine,  cotton,  corn, 
and  fruits.  According  to  Virgil,  Tene- 
dos  was  occapied  by  the  Greeks  when 
they  retired  from  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Pop.  7000. 

Ti'gris,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia  to  the  N.  of  Diarbekir, 
and,  after  pursuing  a  course  of  800 
miles  nearly  parallel  to  the  Euphrates, 
joins  with  that  river  above  Bassorah, 
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and  the  onited  itretm  la  called  Slkat^ 
Ai-ab.    See  Baphrates. 

Tokat',  ancient  Iris,  a  citv  of  Aelatfe 
Tnrfcftv,  88  miles  N.W.  of  Siras,  on  the 
Kizil-Irmak;  it  has  silk  and  copper 
manufactares,  and  is  a  great  depOt  for 
agricnitural  produce.    Pop.  90.000. 

Treblzond,  ancient  TrapesuSftk  city 
of  Asiatic  Turlcey,  the  capital  of  the 
pashalic  of  the  same  name,  on  the  S.E. 
coast  of  the  Black  St>a,  120  miles  N.W. 
of  Erzeroam ;  it  is  the  most  Important 
Turkish  seaport  on  the  Black  Sea,  and 
is  a  depot  of  merchandise  destined  for 
Armenia  and  Persia  vid  Eraeronm^  with 
which  it  is  connected  hj  railway.  Pop. 
45,000. 

Tripoli,  or  TaraUtw,  tA-riTKooSf  a 
seaport  of  Syria,  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
BCediterranean,  at  the  month  of  the 
Radisha.  It  was  called  TripoH^  i,e., 
"  three  cities,"  because  originauy  it  was 
a  Joint  colony  from  the  three  elties 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus.  Pop.  S4,000. 
-84,  28  N.  86,  COB. 

Umzniah,  oo-roo-mefd,  a  lake  of 
Persia,  province  Azerb^an,  70  m.  long 
and  80  m.  broad ;  it  is  so  impregnate 
with  salt  that  no  fish  can  live  in  it,  and 
lai^  cakes,  resembling  a  white  pave- 
ment, are  often  found  at  the  bottom. 

Uiumiali,  a  walled  town  of  N.  Persia, 
province  of  Aserbyan,  in  a  plain  64 
miles  S.W.  of  Tabreez;  it  is  the 
reputed  birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  and  for 
many  years  was  the  sacred  city  of  the 
fire-worshippers.    Pop.  est.  at  60,000. 

Van,  a  salt  lake  of  Turkish  Armenia, 


70  miles  fai  greatest  length,  and  about 
60  miles  in  greatest  breadth.  Area 
about  MOO  square  miloB. 

Van  (so  called  from  having  been 
built  by  King  Faa),  a  strongly  fortified 
city  of  Turkish  Armenia,  the  capital  of 
a  pashalic  of  the  same  name,  on  the  E. 
shore  of  the  above  lake.  It  is  called 
by  the  natives  Skamintmakerty  ijR.,  Semr 
iramu-Unon. 

Xan'thns  (from  Qr.  aan^ws,  yellow, 
probablv  named  from  its  colour),  a 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  Mount 
Taurus,  and  fklls  into  the  Mediterranean 
near  Patara. — Also,  an  ancient  city  on 
the  above  river,  whose  site  and  remains 
were  first  explored  in  1838,  80  mites 
S.E.ofMakri. 

Yem'lx),  or  Ytecafbo,  a  town  of  Hed- 
az,  Turkish  Arabia,  on  tiie  Red  Sea, 
80  miles  S.W.  of  Medina,  of  which  it 
is  the  port    Pop.  6000. 

Yem^en  (orinnally  the  country  "on 
the  right  hand,"  but  the  same  tenn  was 
also  used  to  sig^nify  "prosperous,"  and 
hence  the  country  was  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Arabta  Felix,  or  Happy  or 
Fortunate  Arabia),  a  province  of  Asiatie 
Turkey,  bordering  upon  the  Red  Sea, 
and  bounded  N.  by  Hedjaz ;  S.  by  the 
Gulf  of  Aden;  and  E.  by  HadramaoL 
Sana  is  the  capital. 

Yezd,  :a  city  of  Persia,  capital  of  i 
province  of  the  same  name ;  it  occupies 
an  oasis  in  iJie  great  salt  desert  of  the 
central  cotmtry.  Pop.  40,000,  among 
whom  are  many  Parsees,  or  fire-wo^ 
shippers. 
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AFGHANISTAN 


Is  bounded  N.  by  Russian  territory;  W.  by  Persia;  S.  by 

Beloochistan ;  E.  by  Eafiristan  and  India.    It  contains  about 

260,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  4,000,000. 

Afghan  territory  is  best  divided  for  us  with  reference  to  its 

three  principal  towns : — 

Towards  Persia Herat. 

Towards  India ELabol,  Kandahar. 

Mountains. — Hindu  Eush,  Sulaiman,  the  Faropamlsus. 
Kivers. — Kabul,  Helmund,  Hari-Rud. 

REMAKES. 

Afghanistan  extends  from  28*'  50^  to  37**  30'  N.  lat.,  and  from  61 
to  74°  40'  E.  long. 
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The  princi'|>ality  of  Badakshan,  sloping  northwards  from  the 
Hindu  Eush  along  the  Amoo  Daria,  and  deemed  by  diplomatists 
Afghan  territory,  belongs  physically  to  the  same  depression  as 
Kussian  Central  Asia.  Afghanistan  proper  belongs  to  the  same 
table-land  as  Persia.  The  main  slope  of  the  surface  is  south-west- 
ward along  the  principal  river,  the  Helmund,  to  the  salt  swamp  of 
Hamoon.  The  River  Kabul,  tributary  to  the  Indus,  is  the  only  one 
whose  waters  reach  the  ocean. 

lu  respect  of  surface,  climate,  and  production,  Afghanistan  re- 
sembles Persia.  In  no  country,  it  is  said,  is  irrigation  more  skil- 
fully applied,  yet  about  four-fifths  of  the  surface  remains  barren. 
The  Afghans  are  a  strong  and  brave  people,  preferring  tillage  and 
pasturage  to  mechanical  and  commercial  pursuits.  The  Emir,  like 
a  feudal  king,  is  powerless  without  the  co-operation  of  local  chiefs. 
His  capital,  Kabul,  situated  6000  feet  above  the  ocean-level,  so 
that  snow  lies  several  feet  deep  in  its  streets  for  several  months  of 
winter,  is  built  of  sun-burnt  brick.  Twice  it  has  been  occupied  by 
British  troops  :  once  after  the  destruction  of  a  British  army  by  the 
Afghans  in  the  Ehyber  Pass  in  1842,  and  again  after  the  murder 
in  1879  of  the  British  Resident,  with  his  statf  and  escort.  Almost 
the  whole  population  of  Afghanistan  are  Mohammedans,  mostly  of 
the  Sunnite  sect ;  and  the  schools,  rarer  than  in  most  Mohammedan 
countries,  aim  at  nothing  beyond  teaching  to  read  the  Koran. 
The  political  importance  of  Afghanistan  is  due  to  its  situation 
between  India  and  Asiatic  Russia,  and  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
conquerors  of  India  from  the  land  side  have  reached  India  by 
marching  through  it.  The  Emir  is  now  subsidized  by  the  Indian 
government. 

EXEBGISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Afghanistan  ?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles?  What  is  its  population  ?  What  are  its  three  principal  towns? 
Name  its  mountains  and  rivers. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Afghanistan  situ- 
ated ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  What  portion  of  it  lies  north 
of  the  Hindu  Knsh  ?  Along  what  river  does  the  main  slope  of  Afghan- 
istan proper  lie  ?  What  one  Afghan  river  sends  water  to  the  ocean  ?  In 
what  three  respects  does  Afj^hanistan  resemble  Persia?  Describe  the 
Afghans.  In  what  respect  is  the  Emir  like  a  feudal  king?  Describe 
his  capital.  Account  mr  its  severe  winter  though  it  be  in  the  latitude 
of  the  Levant.  On  what  two  occasions  has  it  been  occupied  by  British 
troops?  How  far  does  the  religion  of  the  Afghans  difi^r  from  that  of 
the  Persians ?    What  gives  to  Afghanistan  great  political  importance? 


BBLOOOHISTAN 

h  bounded  N.  by  Afghanistan;  W.  by  Persia;  S.  by  the 
•Indian  Ocean ;  E.  by  India.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  100^000 
Square  mileS;  and  its  population  at  l^OOO^OOO. 
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REMARKS. 

Beloochistan  extends  from  24°  50'  to  30°  20^  N.  lat.,  and  from 
62°  to  69°  18'  E.  long. 

Inland  Beloochistan  belongs  to  the  same  table-land  as  Afghan- 
istan proper  and  inland  Persia,  and  resembles  them  physically. 
The  seaboard  resembles  that  of  Persia  on  the  Persian  Golf.  Reli- 
gion and  government  are  as  in  Afghanistan.  The  Ehan  of  Eelat, 
a  small  town  situated  about  7000  feet  above  the  ocean-level,  is  the 
sovereign.  The  Indian  government  subsidizes  him,  keeps  an  agent 
at  Kelat,  and  holds  the  fort  of  Quettah,  about  25  niiles  beyond  the 
head  of  the  Bolan  pass. 

EXEROISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Beloochistan?  What  is  its  estimated 
area?    What  is  its  population? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  loneitude  is  it  situated?  Whit 
two  countries  form  with  it  one  table-land?  What  of  its  religion  and 
government?  Name  the  capital.  By  what  means  does  the  Indian  go- 
vernment keep  a  hold  on  the  country  ? 


INDIA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Eafiristan  and  the  Chinese  Empire ;  W.  by 
Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  S.  hy  the 
Indian  Ocean;  E.  by  Independent  Burma  and  Siam.  It 
contains  an  area  estimated  at  1,500,000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  about  265,000,000. 

The  name  Presidency  is  still  popularly  used  in  connexion 
with  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras ;  but  British  India  is  nov 
administratively  divided  into  twelve  provinces : — 

Two  under  Governors —  Chief  towm. 

Bombay  with  Sind Bombay,  Poena,  Ahmedahtd,  Bunti 

KarachL 
Madras Madras,  Tanjur,  Salem. 

Three  under  Lieut-Governors — 
Bengal Calcutta,   Patna,    Dacca,    Mnngir, 

Mnrshidabad. 
N.W.  Provinces  with  Gudh Benares,  Mimpur,  Allahabad,  Cawn- 

pore,Lucknow,Fa]Tukhabad,Agn. 
Punjab Delhi,  Ludhiana,  Lahore,  Peshawar. 

Four  under  Chief  Commissioners — 

Central  Provinces Nagpur.  Jabalpnr. 

Assam Gauhati,  Sylhet 

British  Burma. Rangoon,  MouUndn. 

Andaman  and  Nicobsr  I«1aads....Port  Blair,  Camorta. 
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Thne  dirtetly  under  fli«  0OT«rnor-  Chief  Towm. 

0eneral — 

Ajmer. Ajmer. 

Berar AkoUi,  Elliehpiu'. 

Caig. Merkara. 

Oreat  Feudatoriei — 

Nisam's  Dominions Haidarabad,  AuraBgabad. 

Kashmir Srinagar,  Leb, 

Marwar  (Rajpootana) Jodhpur. 

Sindiah  (Central  India) Gwalior. 

Mysore. Mysore,  Bangalore. 

Chief  Minor  Fendatories — 

Bhopal  (Central  India) BhopaL 

Holkar's  (Central  India) Indore. 

Kacb  (Bombay  Frovince) Bhnj. 

Travanoore  (Madras  Province) Trevandmm. 

Patiala  (Puijab  ProTince) Patiala. 

Gaikwar^s  (Qujerat). Baroda. 

Independent  Statei-^ 

Nepal.............. ^tmandn. 

Bhutan ..Tassisndon. 

Fonngnese  Poeseesioni Goa. 

Frenoh  Fosiewione Pondioherry. 

Crown  Colonies  connected  with  India- 
Ceylon,  with  the  Maldive  and  f  Colombo,    Point    de    Galle, 

Laccadiye  Islands. \    Kandy. 

Straits  Settlements Singapore,      George     Town, 

Malacca. 

Islands. — Ceylon,  Maldives  and  Laccadives,  Andaman  and 
Kicobars,  Bombay  with  Elephanta  and  SalsettOi  Mergui  Archi- 
pelago, Penang,  Singapore. 

Qnlfs.—Each,  Kambay,  Manaar ;  Bay  of  Bengal,  Bay  of 
Martaban. 

Moimtains. — Sulaiman,  Himalaya,  Patkai,  Arakan  Roma, 
P^ga  Roma,  Tenasserim  Roma,  Yindhya,  Satpura,  Eastern 
and  Western  Ghauts,  Neilgherries. 

Sivers. — Hindus,  Ganges,  Brahmapootra,  Nerbudda,  Taptee, 
Uahannddy,  Godavery,  Eistuah,  Gavery,  Lower  Irrawadi,  and 
Salween. 

Strait.— Palk  Strait. 

Capes,— Monze,  Comorin,  Dondra-Head,  Negrais,  Victoria. 

REMABEa 

Peninsular  India  extends  fh)m  8"*  i'  to  86°  N.  lat,  and  from  66'' 
to  97*  B.  long.    Its  length,  from  Oape  Oomorin  to  the  Himalaya 
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Mountains,  is  aboat  1800  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Brahmapootra,  about  1500  miles. 

The  inland  boundaries  of  India  are  lofty  ran^  containing  few 
passes,  and  these  of  extreme  difficulty.     In  me  short  intervaU 
where  natural  bulwarks  fail,  as  towards  Burma  and  Siam,  the 
boundary  line  is  marked  by  pillars  of  masonry.     The  frontier 
ranges  are  all  manifold,  and  contain  independent  tribes  or  states. 
For  instance,  ascending  from  the  north-west  comer  of  India  towards 
the  Hindu  Rush,  there  is  a  little-known  paean  country  of  lofty  moun- 
tains and  deep  valleys,  called  Eafiristan  by  the  Moliammedans,  as 
being  a  land  of  Kafirs,  ue.,  Unbelieyers.     In  the  Himalaya  lie 
independent  Nepal   and  Bhutan,   and  Sikkim.     To  tiie  ratkai 
Mountains,  again,  on  the  Assam  frontier,  belong  the  feudatoiy 
states  of  Munijpur  and  Tipperah.    The  tribes  who  occupy  the  Sulai- 
man  ranges,  like  the  Emir  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Khaii  of  KeUt, 
beyond  them,  are  subsidized  by  the  Indian  government  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  open  and  safe  the  Kyber,  Gomul,  and  Bolsn 
passes.    The  foot  of  tne  Bolan  pass  proper  in  Beloochistan  is  now 
reached  by  railway  from  the  Indus ;  and  a  branch  of  that  railway 
goes  to  Sibi  near  the  Afghan  frontier  of  Beloochistan,  with  the 
view  ultimately  of  extension  to  Kandahar. 

Peninsular  India  consists  of  a  groat  table-land  and  a  gieat 
plain.     The  table-land   is  made  up  of  tiie   Deccan   proper,  a      ] 
triangular  region  within  the  Neilgnerries  and  the  Ghauts;  of     j 
the  plateau  of  Malwa,  formed  by  the  Yindhva  hills,  in  the  north;      j 
and  of  an  intermediate  region,  where  the  table-laud  is  inteirapted      j 
by  the  Nerbudda  and  Taptee  valleys,  and  yet  maintained  by      j 
the  Satpura  range  between  them.    The  natural  fertilizers  of  this      | 
groat  table-land  are  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  monsoons,  which  bring 
rain  at  different  seasons;  but  the  loftier  western  Ghauts  receive 
and  retain  so  much  more  moisture  than  the  lower,  less  steep,  and 
less  continnous  eastern  Ghauts,  tiiat  Malabar  coast,  at  the  base  of 
the  former,  is  evergreen,  while  Goromandel  coast,  at  the  base  of 
the  latter,  is  tawny  for  the  most  part,  like  Spain.     The  great  plain 
is  formed  by  the  united  basins  of  the  Indus,  Ganges,  and  lower 
Brahmapootra.    Its  summit-level,  not  quite  1000  feet  above  the 
ocean,  lies  where  the  Jumna  tributary  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Sutlqj 
tributary  of  the  Indus  approach  each  other.     Uniformly  low,  the 
Indo-Gangetic  plain  is  yet  highly  diversified.     The  Indus  Iwisin  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  region  of  ouming  sands  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Sutlej,  the  river  itself  shrinking  m  volume  as  it  approaches  the 
delta ;  above  that  confluence,  it  is  well  watered  everywhere,  and 
waves  with  luxuriant  harvest^.     The  Ganges  basin  is  a  granary  of 
wheat  in  its  upper  half,  and  of  rice  in  its  lower  half.     The  yearly 
inundation,  due  to  summer  rains  and  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
mountains,  creates  the  same  opportunity  of  rice  culture  on  the  lower 
Brahmapootra  and  Irrawadi  as  on  the  lower  Ganges  ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  also  are  granaries  of  rice.    So  favourable  is  the  climate, 
that  throughout  India  double  harvests  are  the  rule.     In  tiiie  Punjab, 
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for  example,  the  spring  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  peas ;  the 
aiitnmn  crops,  millet,  maize,  certain  pulses,  and  sugar-cane. 

The  enormous  extent  and  diversined  character  of  India  appear 
on  even  a  slight  consideration  of  its  principal  component  parts. 
Bombay  Province,  for  instance,  is  nearly  as  large  as  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  more  populous ;  while  Bombay  city  contains  more 
inhabitants  than  LisDon'and  Madrid  together.  Madras  Province  is 
nearly  as  large  as  Spain,  and  fnlly  twice  as  populous.  Bengtil 
ranks  with  France  in  size,  and  contains  nearly  twice  its  popma- 
tion.  iBengal  gives  name  to  the  native  tiger,  which  is  hunted  not 
only  in  the  seaward  portion  of  the  Ganges  delta  called  Sundarbans, 
bnt  also  in  inland  districts  towards  the  Himalaya,  particularly 
around  Maldah  and  Pumiah.  The  N.  W.  Provinces  embrace  an  area 
nearlv  as  large  as  Italy,  and  one-half  more  populous.  The  Punjab  is 
both  larger  and  more  populous  than  Spain  and  PortugaL  Its  name, 
which  means  '*  Five  Waters, "  is  due  to  the  five  streams  which  water 
it,  viz.,  the  Jhelum,  Chenab  and  Ravi,  Bias  and  Sutlej,  which 
aU  unite  in  the  great  tributary  of  the  Indus  called  Panjnad,  i,e., 
"  Five  Rivers. "  The  Central  Provinces,  Assam,  and  British  Burma, 
are  thinly  peopled  provinces ;  but  in  size  they  rank,  the  first  with 
Italy,  the  second  with  England  and  Wales,  the  third  with  Great 
Britain.  Assam  may  well  grow  tea,  since  the  tea-shrub  was  found 
in  it  indigenous  in  1826.  British  Burma  consists  of  Pegu  on  the 
lower  Irrawadi,  and  of  two  rich  coast-lands,  with  teak-clad  mouu« 
tains  behind,  viz.,  Arakan  north  of  it,  and  south  of  it  Tenas- 
serim.  The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  form  a  penal  settle- 
ment, to  which  the  life-convicts  of  all  India  are  sent  The  total 
number  there  at  anyone  time  approaches  10,000.  Of  the  great 
fendatory  states,  both  the  Nizam  s  Dominions  and  Kashmir  are 
nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  though  falling  short  of  it,  Kash- 
mir especially,  in  point  of  population.  The  vaUey  of  Kashmir  and 
its  lakes  are  famed  for  beauty.  The  latter  have  been  all  the  more 
noticed,  because  the  lake  is  a  natural  feature  conspicuously  absent 
from  India  generally ;  sea-lakes,  indeed,  are  common,  as  the  Ran 
of  Kach,  the  backwaters  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and  the  lagoons  of 
the  Coromandel  coast  The  Maharajah  of  Kashmir's  annual  tribute 
is  one  horse,  twelve  shawl-goats,  and  three  pair  of  shawls,  which 
last  are  always  forwarded  to  the  Queen  Empress.  The  Marwar 
and  Sindiah  states  are  each  larger  than  Scotiand,  but  inferior  in 
population.  Mysore,  again,  is  more  populous  than  Scotland,  but  in- 
fenor  in  size.     Large  and  small,  there  are  about  800  native  states. 

The  supreme  government  in  India  consists  of  a  viceroy  and 
ffovemor-general,  representing  the  Queen  as  Kaisar-i-Hind,  i.<?., 
bupress  of  India,  assisted  by  a  council  of  six  members  besides  the 
commander-in-chief.  The  seat  of  the  supreme  government  is  Cal- 
eatta,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hugli  arm  of  the  Ganges,  forming 
one  oily  with  Howrah  on  the  right  bank.  To  keep  the  Hugli 
ehannel  open,  hourly  observations  are  taken,  and  gigantic  steam- 
diodgers  work  accordingly.     The  British  quarter  of  Cok^ait^  S& 
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a  city  of  brick  palaces;  the  hoases  in  the  nathre  quarter  are 
some  of  brick  and  tome  of  mnd,  but  most  of  them  are  merely 
bwmboo  frames  coywed  with  mats,  and  iJl  of  tiiem  are  mean, 
with  gardens  and  tanks  interspersed.     Sitnid^d  in  the  middle 
of  a  fertile  delta,  at  the  head  of  ocean  navication,  and  at  the 
terminus  of  great  railways,  CSalcutta  has  traSe  enough  for  its 
ten  miles  of  quay  frontage.     During  the  hot  season,  ue  viceroy 
moves  his  court  to  Simla,  a  sanitarium  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Sutlej,  elevated  fully  7000  feet  above  tiie  ocean-leveL     The  govern- 
ment  of  India  by  the  British  is  rendered  possible  by  the  inability 
of  the  inhabitants  to  govern  themselves,  through  diversity  of  race, 
language,  and  religion.     The  great  majori^  are  Hindus,  professing 
Brannunism,  and  of  these  about  ten  millions  are  Brahmans,  i.«;, 
members  of  the  sacerdotal  caste.    Mohammedans  rank  next  in 
point  of  numbers ;  but  a  Mohammedan  would  not  trust  a  Hindu, 
neither  would  a  Brahman  trust  a  Pariah  or  even  a  low-caste  man. 
The  material  development  of  India  under  British  rule  is  un- 
doubted :  witness  the  construction  of  canals  and  tanks,  of  roads 
and  railways,  and  the  consequent  mitigation  of  fSamines ;  also  the 
working  of  coal  and  iron  mines.     The  canal  mileage,  not  including 
the   vast   network  of   merely  irrigating   channels,  amounts  to 
13,000   miles ;   and   the   ndlway    mileage   is   approaching  th0 
same  figure.    MoraUy  also  British  rule  can  show  results  m  the 
abolition  of  mUtee;  in  the  diminutiom  of  in&nticide,  and  self- 
immolation,  as  under  the  car  of  Juggernaut ;  in  the  multiplication 
of  schools,  and  in  the  diffusion  of  hiuropean  science. 

The  Portuguese  possessions  are  on  the  sea-board  of  Bombay 
Province,  viz.,  Qoa,  the  Portuguese  capital,  with  some  territory; 
Daman,  a  small  seaport ;  and  Diu  Island. 

The  French  possessions  are  in  Ifadras  Province,  excepting 
Chaudemagore,  m  the  Hugli  distriot  of  Bengal.  Pondicherry,  on 
Goromandei  coast,  is  the  capital.  The  other  stations  in  Madiafl 
Province  are  Yanaon,  in  the  Grodavery  delta ;  Karakkal,  in  the 
Kaveri  delta ;  and  Maii6,  on  Malabar  coast. 

Ceylon  forms,  with  the  Maldive  and  Laccadive  islands,  a  crown 
colony.  It  is  mountainous  and  well-watered,  with  bright  green 
shores,  due  to  a  fringe  of  cocoa-nut  trees ;  the  highest  mountain 
is  Adam's  Peak,  7420  feet  The  coffee-plantations  have  been  a 
failure  of  late  years,  through  some  disease  of  the  leaf,  and  now  tea  is 
being  ^own  instead.  The  natives  are  Buddhists ;  but  there  is  also 
a  considerable  population  of  Mohammedan  Arabs,  and  of  Hindus. 

The  Straits  Settlements,  also  a  crown  colony,  are  situated  in  the 
Mala^  peninsula.  They  consist  of  Penang  Island,  with  WeUesley 
Provmce  on  the  mainland ;  Malacca  on  the  mainland ;  and  Singa- 
pore Island. 

Outside  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Malay  peninsula  is  mostly 
occupied  by  states  given  to  mutual  wars,  and  to  piracy.  Some  of 
them  are  tributary  to  Siam.  Perak,  conterminous  wiui  Wdled^ 
Province,  is  under  British  protection.     Others  are  independent; 
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and  of  these  the  best  organized  state  is  Johore,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula,  opposite  Singapore  Island.  The  best  teak  in 
the  world  grows  here ;  and  the  Maharajah  of  Johore  has  erected 
saw-mills  with  Europecm  machinery.  Natore  has  endowed  the 
whole  Malay  peninsula  with  a  fine  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  great 
mineral  wewth,  especially  in  tin,  and  forests  of  valuable  timber, 
including  ornamental  woods  and  the  gutta-percha  tree. 

EXEBGISEa 

Name  the  boundaries  of  India.  What  is  its  extent  in  square  miles  ? 
What  is  its  population?  Into  how  many  provinces  is  British  ^dia 
divided?  Name  the  two  which  have  governors,  and  the  three  which  have 
lient.-govemor8.  How  many  are  under  chief  commissioners  ?  How  many 
directly  under  the  governor-general  ?  Name  and  point  out  on  the  map 
the  five  great  feuoatorv  states.  What  two  states  are  independent? 
Name  the  capitals  of  the  French  and  Portug^iese  possessions  respec 
tively.  What  two  crown  colonies  are  connected  with  India  ?  Where 
are  Karachi,  Bomba]^,  Pnnah,  Calcutta,  Benares,  Cawnpur,  Lucknow, 
Delhi,  Peshavrar,  Srin^ar,  Rangoon?  etc.  Name  two  islands  con- 
neoted  with  Bombay.  Where  are  the  gulfs  of  Manaar  and  Martabui  ? 
Name  and  trace  the  three  Boma  ranges.  What  two  river-basins  are 
separated  by  the  Satpura  Hills  ?  Find  on  the  map  the  four  capes  on 
the  mainland. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Peninsular  India 
■toated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadm?  Where  do  mountains 
hSl  on  the  boundary-line,  and  how  is  tiie  want  of  them  supplied?  At 
what  part  of  the  frontier  does  Kafiristan  come  in?  Account  for  the 
name.  What  three  states  lie  on  the  Himalayan  firontier  ?  What  two 
states  lie  on  the  Assam  frontier  towards  the  Patkai  Mountains  ?  Name 
three  passes  through  the  Bnlaiman  Mountains?  How  are  they  kept 
open  and  safe?  Which  of  them  is  reached  by  a  railway  firom  the 
Indus? 

What  ranges  bound  the  Deccan  proper?  Bv  what  hills  is  the 
great  table-l^d  continued  northward?  How  are  the  two  monsoons  dis- 
tingui^ed?  Which  side  of  the  Deccan  is  the  more  verdant?  Where 
is  the  great  plain?  Where,  and  how  high,  is  its  summit-level? 
Describe  the  Indus  below  the  confluence  of  the  Sutlej.  What  grains 
are  characteristic  of  the  upper  Ganges  and  of  the  lower  Ganges  respec- 
tively ?  What  parts  of  Inoia  offer  conditions  favourable  to  rice  culture  ? 
Describe  the  double  harvest  of  India,  by  specifying  the  spring  and 
autumn  erops  in  the  Punjab. 

Compare  Bombay  Province  with  Spain  and  Portugal.  Compare 
Bengal  Province  with  France.  Mention  three  haunts  of  the  Bengal 
tiger.  Compare  the  North- West  Provinces  with  Italy.  What  is 
the  difference  between  Punjab  and  Panjnad?  Name  the  five  streams 
of  the  Punjab.  What  of  Assam  tea?  Name  the  three  districts  of 
British  Burma.  Which  province  is  a  penal  settlement?  Which 
two  of  the  feudatory  states  are  each  nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain? 
Compare  the  lakes  of  Kashmir  with  those  of  India  generally.  Of  what 
does  the  annual  tribute  from  Kashmir  consist?  About  how  many 
native  states  are  there  altogether  ? 

Describe  the  supreme  government  of  India.    Why  may  Calcutta  be 
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called  the  capital  of  India?  Describe  it.  How  many  miles  of  quay 
frontage  has  Calcutta,  and  how  is  the  river  kept  elear  ?  Where  is  the 
viccroy*8  court  during  the  hot  season  ?  What  prevents  the  inhabitants 
of  India  from  governing  themselves?  Name  the  two  jprevaUing  reli- 
gions. Which  of  them  is  professed  hj  the  great  miyoribr?  What 
material  benefits  have  resulted  from  British  rule  ?  What  of  the  canal 
%nd  railway  mileage  ?  What  moral  benefits  have  resulted  from  British 
rule? 

Name  the  three  Portuguese  possessions,  and  their  capital.  In  what 
province  are  thej?  In  what  province  are  the  French  possessions,  ex- 
cepting Chandemagore  ?    Name  their  capital. 

Describe  the  shores  of  Ceylon.  What  ofits  principal  mountain  ?  Why 
is  tea  being  substituted  for  coffee  on  the  plantations  r  What  reli^on  ^e- 
vails  among  the  natives  ?  Name  the  three  Straits  Settlements.  Describe 
the  Malay  peninsula.  Describe  the  native  states.  Which  of  them  ia 
under  British  protection  ?    What  of  the  Blaharajah  of  Johore  ? 

DESCBIPTIVE  TABLE. 


Adam's  Bridge,  a  series  of  sand- 
banks in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  almost 
connecting  India  with  the  island  of 
Cevlon. 

Adam's  Peak,  a  lofty  monntain  of 
pyramidal  form  near  the  centre  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon .    Height,  7420  feet 

A^gra,  a  division,  district,  and  city 
of  the  North- Western  Provinces  of 
British  India,  between  the  Jumna  and 
the  Ganges.  The  division  embraces 
the  districts  of  Muttra,  Agra,  Furruck- 
nbad,  Mynpuri,  Etawah,  and  Etah. 
The  city  is  called  by  the  Moham- 
medans Akbarabad  (the  city  of  Akbar, 
who  made  it  his  capital).  It  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and 
possesses  the  most  superb  mausoleum 
in  the  world,  called  the  Taj  Mahal, 
constructed  of  white  marble  inlaid  with 
precious  stones.  This  city  was  capital 
of  the  Mogul  empire  till  1647.  Pop. 
138,000. 

Ali^medabad,  a  district  in  Gujerat, 
British  India,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay. — The  principal  town  is  of 
the  same  name,  and  is  situated  on  the 
river  Sftbarmati.    Pop.  118,000. 

Ahmednagar,  d^mgd-nua^ffur,  a 
grain  producing  district  of  British 
India,  Bombay  Presidency.  The  chief 
city  has  the  same  name,  and  is  situated 
on  the  Seena.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
thick  wall-like  hedge  of  cactus  (prickly 
pear),  about  20  feet  high.    Pop.  83,000. 

AJmer,  or  AJmere,  aj-mer^,  a  prov- 
ince of  British  India,  W.  of  Agra,  and 
S.  of  Delhi,  watered  by  the  Chambal 
and  the  Bnnass.  Pop.  453,075.— The 
principal  city,  also  called  AJmer  ( AJa's 
hill),  is  strongly  fortified.    Pop.  27,000. 


Ak'yab,  a  district  and  fieaport  town 
in  the  division  of  Arakan,  British 
Burma.  Fop.  of  district,  869,706;  of 
town,  88,800. 

AUababad.  dUld-M-hdd'  (the  city  of 
Allah  or  God),  a  division,  district,  and 
city  of  British  India,  North-West  Pror- 
inees,  8.  of  Ondh  and  Agra,  watered  by 
the  Ganges,  the  Junma,  and  aome  ior 
flarior  streams.— The  capital  is  a  strong 
fortress.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  Pop. 
160,878. 

Almo'ra,  the  capital  of  Knmaon,* 
district  in  the  North-West  Provinces 
of  British  India,  situated  on  tbe 
acclivity  of  a  mountain.    Pop.  6600. 

Amherst,  am^erst,  a  district  and 
seaport  town  within  the  division  of 
Tenasserim,  British  Burma,  on  tlie 
Gulf  of  Martaban.  Pop.  of  district, 
301,086;  of  town,  3200. 

Amraoti,  or  Oomrawattee,  om-rd* 
%o(x/U,  or  oom-rd-wufUef  a  district  and 
city  of  Berar,  India.  Fop.  of  district, 
676,328;  of  city,  23,410. 

Amritsajr ,  am-riVaur,  a  division,  dis- 
trict, and  city  of  British  India,  Pun- 
Jab.— The  city  is  situated  36  miles  E. 
from  Lahore.  It  is  the  holy  city  of  the 
Sikhs.    Pop.  162,000. 

Andaman'  Islands,  a  group  of  four 
large  and  several  small  islands  in  the 
S.E.  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  They  are 
mountainous,  and  abound  in  wood. 
The  Indian  Government  has  established 
a  penal  settlement  here.  Area  2700 
square  miles.    Pop.  14,600. 

Axakan^  a  division  of  British 
Burma,  consisting  of  a  strip  of 
country  extending  400  miles  along  the 
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eutem  seabowd  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
It  Una  an  aTerage  breadth  of  60  mUes. 
Area,  14j686  scpiare  miles ;  pop.  687,618. 
•—Chief  town,  Akyab. 

Arakan,  fonnerly  the  capital  of  the 
aboTe  province,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  abont  40  miles  from  the  sea. 
Fop.  6600. 

Aroof,  North  and  South,  two  con- 
tignoos  maritime  districts  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras.  Pop.  of 
North  Arcot,  2,016^8;  of  South  Arcot. 
1,766,817.— The  city  of  Axcot  is  sitaated 
on  the  Falaor,  and  is  the  capital  of 
North  Arcot    Fop.  10,988. 

Assam'',  a  province  of  British  India, 
in  the  N.E.  It  is  400  miles  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  60  miles.  It  is 
very  fertile,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Brahmapootra  and  other  rivers.  Here 
mnch  attention  is  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  tea-plant.  Area,  68,384 
square  miles;  pop.  4,908,276. 

Attook"  (limit),  a  town  and  fortress 
In  the  Punjab,  India,  on  the  Indus. 
Fop.  2000. 

Anrangabad,  o-rung'gd-Md,  an  old 
Mohammedan  province  of  India,  now 
divided  among  the  Niznm's  territory 
and  the  British  districts  of  Poona, 
Alimednagar,  and  Konkan. — The  capi- 
tal, also  called  Anrangabad,  has  a 
population  of  60/X)0. 

Badakhahan,  or  Badukehan,  hudr 
uk-shan',  a  territory  of  Central  Asia, 
between  the  Hindu  Kush  Mountains 
and  the  Biver  Oxus,  forming  a  portion 
of  Afghan  Turkestan.— Jeron,  on  the 
Kokcha,  is  the  chief  town. 

Balkh,  bdlk,  a  district  of  Afghan 
Turkestan,  iMtween  the  Kabul  and 
the  Oxus,  extending  al)out  250  miles 
from  W.  to  £.,  and  120  miles  from  N. 
to  S. — The  town  of  the  same  name 
/aneient  Baetra),  once  the  capital  of 
the  province,  occupied  in  former  times 
a  site  of  great  extent ;  but  the  modem 
place  is  small  and  almost  deserted. 

Ban'da,  or  Ban'^dah,  a  district  and 
town  of  Allahabad,  North-West  Prov- 
toces,  British  India.  Pop.  of  district, 
700,000 ;  of  town,  28,000. 

Bangalore,  or  Bangalnr,  bang- 
gd-loor*y  a  district  and  fortified  town  of 
India,  province  of  Mysore.  Pop.  of 
district,  828,854;  of  town,  142,613. 

Bardwan,  or  Bnrdwan,  burd-wdn% 
a  division,  district,  and  town  of  Ben- 
gal, British  India.  Pop.  of  division, 
7,386,840;  of  district,  1,891,780;  of  town, 
83,000. 

Bareilly,  or  Bareli,  harSfU,  a  district 
and  city  of  British  India,  North-West 


Provinces.  The  city  is  the  canital  of 
Rohilkhand  division.  Fop.  of  oistrictf 
1,607430;  of  dty,  106,000. 

Ba^da,  a  state  (Icnown  as  the 
Oaekwar's  state)  and  city  of  Onjerat, 
India.  Fop.  of  state,  2,186,000;  of  city, 
101,818. 

Behar,  Bihar,  or  Bahar,  ba-har^,  a 
province  of  British  India,  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant-governor 
of  Bengal.  It  has  the  two  divisions  of 
Fatna  and  Bhagalpur,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  ten  districts.  Pop. 
22,000,000.— The  city  of  the  same  name, 
so  called  from  bihar  (a  monastery  of 
Buddhists),  is  36  miles  S.E.  of  Patna. 
Fop.  46,000. 

Benares,  ben-d'rSz,  a  division,  dis- 
trict, and  city  of  the  North-West 
Provinces,  British  India.  The  divi- 
sion embraces  the  districts  of  Azim- 
Sirh,  Mirzapoor,  Benares,  Gbazipoor, 
orakhpoor,  and  Basti.  Pop.  of  div^ 
sion,  8,179,307;  of  district,  794,039. 
The  city  is  situated  on  the  N.  bai^  of 
the  Ganges.    Pop.  207,670. 

Bengal,  beTi-gateV  {jaora  Sans.  Banga, 
the  original  name  of  the  country),  a 
former  presidency  of  British  India, 
lying  between  10**  and  35**  W  N.  lat.,  and 
69«  30^  and  98"  40^  E.  long.  The  term 
''presidency  of  Bengal'*  is  still  in 
popular  use,  and  embraces  (1)  the 
provinces  under  the  administration  of 
the  Governor-General  in  Council,  viz., 
Aimer,  Berar,  and  Coorg,  the  extent 
of  which  is  22,011  square  miles,  and 
the  pop.  3,302,310;  (2)  the  territories 
under  the  Lieutenant-governor  of  Ben- 
gal, comprising  an  area  of  156,997 
square  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  66,630,127 ; 
(3)  the  territories  under  the  rule  of  the 
Lieutenant-govemorof  the  North-West 
Provinces,  including  Oudh,  extending 
to  105,961  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  44,107,061;  (4)  the  territories 
under  the  Lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Punjab,  having  an  area  of  107,010  square 
miles,  and  a  pop.  of  18,850,437;  (5)  the 
territories  under  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Central  Provinces,  the 
extent  of  which  is  84,208  square  miles, 
and  the  pop.  9,805,149;  (6)  the  ter- 
ritories under  The  administration  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  British 
Burma,  comprehending  an  area  of  87,220 
square  miles,  with  a  pop.  numbering 
3,707,646. 

Bengal,  Bay  of,  a  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  washing  the  E.  shores  of  India 
and  the  W.  shores  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula. 

Bhagalpore,  or  Bhagalpnr,  bd-gX- 
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poor',  a  divUion  and  dlntriet  of  tht 
provinee  Bebar,  Britiih  India.  Pop.  of 
division. 7^4,606;  of dittriet.  1,918,176. 
—The  chief  town,  alio  named  Bhagal- 
Tpwt  (the  abode  of  reftigeet),  itaads  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Pop. 
70,000. 

BhandWA,  VkOn-ddTrd,  a  dUtrict 
and  town  of  the  Central  FroTinees, 
BriUsh  India.  Pop.  of  diatriet,  680,000: 
of  town,  lififXk 

Bhawalpore,  or  Bahawalpuv,  bd- 
wul-poor^,  a  native  state  of  North-West 
India,  under  British  management.  The 
Butl^  and  the  Indus  separate  it  from 
the  Pui^Jab.    Pop.  986,000. 

Bhlwanl,  bi-»d^ef,  a  town  of  India, 
division  Hissar,  proyinoe  Ondh.  Pop. 
88300. 

BhooJ  or  BhnJ,  Vkoetf  or  ho<^,  a 
fortified  city  of  India,  presidency  of 
Bombay,  the  capital  of  Gntoh,  noted 
for  its  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  etc    Pop.  84,000. 

Bhopal,  or  Bopanl,  bo-pdl\  a  native 
state  of  Central  India.    Pop.  776,000. 

Bhownnggar,  or  Bhannagar,  bow 
nug'-gur,  a  town  of  India,  Kattigar 
peninsula,  presidency  of  Bombay.  Pop. 
86,000. 

Bhnrtpore,  or  Bhartpnr,  Vhurtr 
poor*,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  RaJ- 
pootana,  tributary  to  the  British.  Pop. 
800,000.— The  capital  is  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  62,000. 

Bolan  Pass,  bo4an*,  a  narrow  ravine, 
69  miles  long,  in  the  mountains  of 
Baluchistan,  province  Sarawan,  on  the 
route  from  the  Lower  Indus  to  Afghan- 
istan. 

Bombay^  (good  harbour),  a  flourish- 
ing seaport,  the  western  capital  of 
British  India,  situated  on  a  small  island, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  nar- 
row strait,  and  connected  with  the 
island  of  Salsette  by  a  causeway.  It 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  an  exten- 
sive trade.  Pop.  773,196.— The  Presi- 
dency or  Province  of  Bombay  lies 
between  14,  20  and  28,  SO  N.,  and 
66,  80  and  77,  20  E.,  and  contains, 
including  feudatory  states,  191,847 
square  miles,  and  23,273,786  inhabit- 
ants. It  embraces  four  divisions,  viz., 
Deccan,  Konkan,  Gujerat,  and  Sind, 
which  are  subdivided  into  24  districts. 

Boolundshahr,  or  Bnlandshahr, 
hool-und-8hdi^ ,  a  district  and  town  of 
British  India,  division  Meerut,  North- 
West  Provinces.  Pop.  of  district, 
986,667 ;  of  town,  15,000. 

Bootan,  Bhootan,  or  Bhutan,  hoo- 
lan^a  native  state  in  the  N.E.  of  India, 


bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Himalaya 
Monntaina,  whleh  npante  It  flrom 
Tibet  ItlaaboataSOmfiiiiBlengthlv 
100  miles  in  breadth;  itlsmflRmtalnoUt 
andhaaeztenilTalbnBtB.  Pop.S0O/)00. 

Braluuapootnk,  or  BnJunapirtrB, 
Ancfli-d-poo'lri  (the  oflDqiiing  of  Brah- 
ma), aleo  ealled  Iioldt  (the  red  riv«). 
a  large  river  of  India,  whose  ■onroe 
has  not  yet  been  reached  by  any  Eoro- 
pean,  but  Is  believed  to  be  near  the 
Manasarowar  lakes  in  the  plateau  of 
Tibet,  not  many  miles  from  the  rise  of 
the  Sntleij.  Jt  flows  ihrongh  the  valler 
of  Assam  and  the  province  oi  Bengal, 
and,  uniting  with  the  Ganges,  fiiUa 
into  the  Bay  of  BengaL  On  it  navigs- 
tion  is  canied  on  at  a  higher  levsl 
(18>600  feet  above  the  sea)  than  on  snj 
other  river  In  the  world. 

Bondelkhand,  ftooa-dd  hmd^,  a  te^ 
ritory  of  India,  partly  belonging  to  the 
British,  between  84  and  86,  86  N, 
and  78  and  81,  89  E.  It  is  noted  for 
Its  diamond-mines.  Area  88,400  squan 
miles;  pop.  8,170,000. 

Bnrhampore,  or  Barhampnr,  hut- 
awirvoor'f  a  town  In  the  district  of  Xoo^ 
shedabad,  Bengal,  British  India,  on 
the  BhagirathL    Pop.87,lia 

Bnrlianpore,  or  Barhanpox,  fe^ 
an-poor*,  a  eity  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, British  India,  division  Ne^ 
bndda.    Pop.  89,803. 

Cabnl.    Se$  Eabnl. 

Calcat^'ta,  the  capital  of  Britiab 
India.  Pop.  684,658.  See  BxMAXttt 
pages  877, 878. 

Calient,  a  seaport  of  India,  on  the 
Malabar  coast;  it  was  the  first  Indian 
port  visited  by  Vaeco  de  Gama,in  ItiS. 
Calico  is  named  from  this  town,  cotton 
cloths  having  been  first  obtained  hers 
by  Europeans.    Pop.  48,000. 

Cal'lmere  Point,  a  cape  on  the  S.E. 
coast  of  India.— 10, 17  N.  79,  5  E. 

Calpee,  or  Ealpi,  kdl'pee,  a  town  of 
British  India,  North-West  Provinces. 
Pop.  15,570. 

Cambay',  or  Kambasr^,  a  smill 
tributary  state  of  British  India,  at  tlie 
head  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its 
name.  Pop.  85,000.— The  capital,  also 
called  Cambay,  has  a  pop.  of  84,000. 

Can^sura,  or  Kan'ara,  North,  the 
southmost  district  of  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency, British  India.  Owing  to  tiie 
prevalence  of  rain,  the  climate  is  pecn- 
liarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  rice. 
Area  3911  square  miles;  pop.  431,840. 

Canara,  or  Eanara,  Sonth,  the 
most  westerly  district  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  British  India,  extending 
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along  the  Malabar  coast ;  it  has  exten 
sive  foMsta  of  teak  and  other  timber.' 
Area  8008  aqnare  milea;  pop.  018,862. 

OAndahar*    8m  S[aiiaiabav> 

Oandelih,  kan^ddthf,  or  Kbandeah, 
a  district  of  British  Inmay  Decean  divi- 
Blon.  Bombay  Presidency,  S.  of  the 
Nerondda,  and  B.  of  Gtuerat  It  is 
watered  l7  the  Taptee.  Pop.  1|887,281. 

Oandy.   iSMKandy. 

GamaVIo  (named  from  the  Oar- 
maUa)t  a  division  of  Southern  India. 
Presideney  of  Madias,  extending  660 
miles  along  the  Coromaadel  coast  to 
Cape  Gomorin. 

Gazrioal,  or  Karloal,  Itar^^-UV 
(fish  pass),  a  maritime  town  of  India, 
Madras  Presidency,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  Baiah 
of  Tai^ore  in  1769.  Fop.  10,000.— The 
territory  of  the  same  name  has  an  area 
of  62  sqnare  miles  and  a  pop.  of  08,000. 

Catxnandoo^  or  'KhatTnandn^  the 
capital  of  Nepaal,  N.  India,  146  mUes 
N.N.W.  of  Patna.    Pop.  20,000. 

Oa^Tery,  or  Oau'very,  a  river  of 
Southern  India,  which  rises  in  the  W. 
Ghauts,  flows  E.  through  Mysore  and 
the  Gamatic,  and  falls  into  tne  Bay  of 
Bengal. 

Cawnpore,  or  Kanhpnr,  hawn-poor't 
a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  distnet  of 
British  India,  North-West  Provinces, 
Allahabad  division.    Pop.  1,166.066. 

Cawnpore^,  or  Kanhpur'  (city  of 
the  beloved  one),  the  capital  of  the 
above  district,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  628  miles  N. W .  of  Calcutta. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  massacre 
of  the  British  by  Nana  Sahib  in  1867. 
Pop.  126,000. 

Oeylon'  (the  island  of  lions),  called 
by  the  natives  Singhala,  8ing-g<yid,  an 
Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  oelonging 
to  Great  Britain,  separated  from  the  8. 
extremity  of  India  by  the  gulf  of 
Manaar  and  Palk  Strait.  Its  greatest 
length  from  N.  to  S.  is  270  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  146  miles;  and  its 
'average  breadth  100  miles.  Area 
24,700  square  miles;  pop.  2,638,640. 

Otaan^da,  a  dismct  and  town  of 
British  India,  Central  Provinces,  Nag- 
poor  division.  Pop.  of  district,  669,000 ; 
of  town,  18,000. 

Ohaademagore,  or  Chandemagar, 
diM-dsr^-iTttP  (city  of  sandal-wood), 
a  city  of  India,  on  the  Hoogli,  belong- 
ing to  France,  about  16  miles  above 
Calcatta.    Pop.  28,277. 

Ohlttagong",  a  division  and  district 
of  Bengal,  British  India,  beyond  the 
BiiliiiiHMOtra  liver.   Pop.  of  division, 


8,782,167;  of  district,  l,220.973.-*The 
capital,  also  called  Cbitiagong,  or 
Zuamabad.  has  a  pop.  of  20,604 ;  it  Is 
verv  unhealthy. 

Oo'chin  (from  kuehi,  small),  a  small 
native  state  in  India,  between  Malabar 
and  Travancore,  politieally  connected 
with  the  Madras  Presidency.  Pop. 
601,114.  The  capital,  a  seaport,  is  also 
called  Oochln ;  it  was  the  first  place  at 
which  the  Portuguese,  in  1606,  were 
permitted  to  erect  a  fort.    Pop.  UfiOO, 

Oolomnbo  (from  Oorumhu,  harbour), 
the  principal  seaport  and  ^ital  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  on  the  Wi.  coast:  it 
stands  on  a  rocky  peninsula.  Pop. 
100,238. 

Oom^oxin,  Oaj>e,the  southern  point 
of  the  peninsula  of  India.— 8,  6  N.  77, 
80  E. 

Conoas,  kong'kaH,  a  maritime  dis- 
trict of  India,  extending  from  Bombay 
to  Goa,  between  the  Western  Ghauts 
and  the  sea. 

Oooch  Bebar,  kooieh  he-hir',  a  divi- 
sion of  the  province  of  Bengal,  British 
India.  Pop.  683,000.— The  town  of  the 
same  name  is  on  the  Toresha  Biver, 
46  miles  N.  of  Rungpore. 

Ooroman'dol,  the  eastern  coast  of 
India,  extending  between  10*  and  16** 
N.  lat    See  Rxmakks,  page  276. 

Onlna,  or  Ealna,  kdl'nd,  a  town  of 
British  ■  India,  district  of  Bardwan, 
province  of  Bengal.    Pop.  28,000. 

Ontoh,  or  Eatoh,  hutch,  a  native 
state  of  India,  forming  a  peninsula 
between  the  Indus  and  the  gulf  of 
Cutch.  Area  6600  square  miles;  pop. 
600,000. 

Cnttaok',  or  Enttaok',  a  district  of 
British  India,  division  of  Orissa,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Area  8616  square 
miles;  pop.  1,731^8.  — The  capital, 
also  named  Cnttack,  is  situated  on  a 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Mahanuddy, 
and  is  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in 
India.    Pop.  61,000. 

Dac^oa,  a  division  and  district  of 
the  province  of  Bengal,  British  India, 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Megna  or 
Lower  Brahmapootra.  Pop.  of  division, 
8,646,012 ;  of  district,  2,196,641.— The 
capital,  which  is  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  on  the  Booree  Gunga  or  Old 
Ganges,  and  is  noted  for  its  manu- 
factures of  muslins.    Pop.  70,000. 

Darjeeling,orDarjillng,  dar-jeeVing 
(holy  spot),  a  sanitarium  in  Bengal  for 
British  troops  in  India. .  Tea  culture 
is  carried  on  in  the  district  with  con- 
siderable success.    Pop.  3157. 
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Deo'oan,  a  regfion  of  SoatUern  India, 
•tretehinff  aoross  th«  peninsoUy  uid 
bounded  bv  the  Merbudda  on  the  N. 
and  the  Kistnah  on  the  S.  See  Ri- 
XARKS,  page  S76. 

Delh^  deVle^  a  division  and  dlstriet 
of  the  Pnnjab,  British  India,  N.  of 
Agra,  between  28  and  81  N.,  and  be- 
tween 76  and  80  £.  Pop.  of  division, 
1,907,984;  of  district,  643,516.  —  The 
ebief  city,  also  called  Delhi,  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jnmna.  It  is  7 
miles  In  clrcaraference,  and  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  walls  constmcted  of 
large  blocks  of  red  granite,  and  well 
fortified.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  college 
founded  in  1792,  and  divided  into  fbnr 
departments— Engllsh,Arabio,  Persian, 
and  Sanscrit.  In  May  1887  it  was  seised 
by  the  Sepoy  mutineers,  but  was  re- 
taken by  the  British  in  September  of 
the  same  year.    Pop.  173,898. 

Der'a  G-bazee'  Khan  (the  camp  of 
Ghazee  Khan),  a  district  and  town  of 
the  Pnnjab,  British  India,  Derejat 
division,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Indus. 
Pop.  of  district,  863,346;  of  town,  19,000. 

Der'a  Is^mail  Khan  (the  camp  of 
Ismail  Khan),  a  district  and  town  of 
the  Punjab,  British  India,  Dert^at 
division,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus.  Pop.  of  district,  441,649;  of 
town,  19,000. 

DeraJat,  der-dfut,  a  division  of  the 
Punjab,  British  India,  including  the 
country  between  the  Indus  and  the 
base  of  the  plateau  of  Afghanistan. 
Pop.  1,137,672. 

Dharwar',  a  district  of  British 
India,  Deccan  division,  presidency  of 
Bombay.  Area  4535  square  miles; 
pop.  882,907.— The  capital  of  the  same 
name  has  been  taken  and  retaken 
many  times,  both  by  native  princes 
and  by  the  British.    Pop.  27,600. 

Dhurbhangah,  or  Darbhanga,  dur- 
hdn^gd,  a  town  of  British  India,  Patna 
division,  Bengal.    Pop.  48,000. 

Dinagepore,  or  Dinajpur,  dt-nay^ 
poor,  a  district  and  town  of  Rajshahye, 
Bengal,  British  India.  Pop.  of  district, 
1,529,906 ;  of  town,  13,042. 

Dinai>ore,  or  Dinapnr,  din-a^poor^, 
a  town  of  British  India,  district  of 
Patna,  Bengal,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  14  miles  W.  of  Patna.  It  is  a 
military  station.  Pop.,  including  can- 
tonment, 42,000. 

Din,     de-oo',    a   fortified   town   of 
Western  India,  belonging  to  Portugal, 
on  a  small  Island  off  the  S.  coast  of 
Oujerat.    Pop.  13,898.    See  Rbhabks, 
page  278. 


Xlephaa'ta,  •  amaU  island  on  the 
W.  eoast  of  India,  between  Bombay 
and  the  mainland,  oelebiated  for  its 
singular  oaTS-temples.  one  of  which  is 
180  fBet  long-  and  1S8  feet  biosd. 

Terosepnr,  or  nrospnr,  fe-roz- 
poor'  (eity  of  Ferose-Toglnk).  a  district 
and  town  of  the  Punjab,  British  India. 
P<m.  of  district,  650/19 ;  of  town,  89,00a 

Fozrackahad,  or  VanmUiabBd, 
/kr-ruk-dridd^  (hapPT  abode  or  resi- 
denee),  a  district  ana  oommerdal  city 
of  the  North- West  Provinces,  British 
India,  division  of  Agra.  Pop.  of 
district,  918,850 ;  of  city,  80,000. 

VjztktoaAifi'wd-bddf,  or  Falzabad,  a 
division,  district,  and  town  of  Oadli, 
British  India.  Pop.  of  division, 
8,879,262;  of  district,  1,085,000;  of 
town,  89,000. 

QvDfgfiB  (flrom  Sansc.  ganga,  flowing 
stream,    or  ihe  stream),  one  of  the 
lai^st  rivars  of  Asia,  flows  from  W. 
to  E.  Uirongh  the  N.  part  of  India,  and 
is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by 
the  natives  of  India.     It  issues  in  a 
small  stresm  from  a  mass  of  perpetual 
snow  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Uimala5* 
Mountains,  and  is  called  the  Bkagira  f^ 
till  joined  by  the  Alakananda,  heAO] 
Sfarinagar.    On  passing  Hnrdwar, 
enters  the  plains  of  India,   and 
Allahabad  receives  the  Jnmna.    It 
swelled  by  the  accession  of  severe 
large  rivers  in  its  progress  to  Patn-^ 
where  it  is  from  one  to  three  mil^^ 
broad,  and  thirty  feet  deep.     Aboi^^ 
200  miles  from  the  sea  it  branches  int^^ 
a   delta,  the  numerous    branches  <^^ 
which  form  a  labyrinth  of  channel  .i^ 
and   creeks,  called    the    Sundarhom:^^ 
The  western  or  Hoogli  branch,  whict^ 
passes  by  Calcutta,  is  the  only  on^ 
that  is  navigable.    The  eastern  brandP- 
receives  the  Brahmapootra  before  pour^ 
ing  its  flood  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Gaya,  ghVd,  a  district  and  city  of 
Bengal,  British   India,     province    of 
Behar,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges. 
The  city  is  one  of  the  holy  cities  of  the 
Hindoos.   Pop.  of  district,  2,057,980;  of 
city,  67,000. 

George  Town,  now  usually  called 
Penang',  the  chief  town  of  the  island 
of  Penang  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  the 
capital  of  the  British  Possessions 
called  the  Eastern  Straits  Settlements. 
Pop.  about  25,000. 

Ghauts,  The,  gawts  (from  Sansc 
gluittt  a  pass  through  mountains,  hence 
also,  as  here,  a  range  or  chain  of  moun- 
tains), two  extensive  chains  of  moun- 
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tains  ia  Soatliem  India.  The  western 
extends  nearlylOOO  miles  from  Cape  Co- 
morin  to  Sunt ;  the  eastern,  inmost  of 
eqnal  length,  is  on  the  opposite  coast 

Q-hazlpore,  or  Qhaziptir,  gd-te- 
popr'f  a  district  of  British  India,  North- 
West  Provinces,  watered  by  the 
Ganges.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and 
the  soil  is  so  fertile  that  it  yields 
two  crops  in  the  year.  Area  1461 
square  miles;  pop.  878,180. —  The 
capital  is  of  the  same  name,  and  is 
situated  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Ganges, 
46  miles  N.E.  of  Benares.  Fop.  89,000. 
Q-htuxiee,  or  Q-hazni,  a  fortified 
city  of  Afghanistan,  situated  7726  feet 
abore  the  sea,  80  miles  S.8.W.  of 
Kabul.    Fop.  estimated  at  20,000. 

Cto'a,  a  territory  of  India,  belonging 
to  the  Fortuguese,  Bombay  Presidency, 
province  of  Bejapore.  Fop.  407i700.— 
New  Goa,  or  Fanjim,  the  capital  of 
the  Portuguese  possessions,  is  on  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mandona 
River.  P.  14,200.  <9ee  Rbhabkb,  p.  278. 
Gtoda'^ery,  a  river  of  Ihdia,  which 
rises  in  the  W.  Ghauts,  and,  sfter 
traversing  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  peninsula,  falls,  by  several 
months,  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Ooda^ery,  a  district  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras.  Area 
7346  square  miles;  pop.  1,620,634. 

Oog'ra,  a  river  or  India,  which  rises 
in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  flows 
into  the  Ganges  above  Patna. 

Ooloon'da,  a  ruinous  city  of  India, 
Mizam*s  Dominions^  formerly  cele- 
brated as  a  mart  for  diamonds. 

Ooruckpore,  or  Gorakhpur,  go^uk- 
poor't  a  town  of  British  India,  North- 
west Provinces,  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  reckoned  one  of  the 
healthiest  places  in  India.  Fop.  62,000. 
—The  district  has  a  pop.  of  2,019,361. 

Onjerat,  or  Gnjrat,  gocj-rdV,  a 
district  and  town  in  the  Punjab, 
British  India.  The  town  is  noted  for 
its  inlaid  work  in  g^ld  and  iron.  Pop. 
of  district,  689.116,  of  town,  18,760. 

Gurhwal,  Garhwal,  gur^wdl,  a 
district  of  Kumaon  division,  North- 
West  Provinces,  British  India.  Pop. 
810,288.— Also,  a  native  state  of  the 
North- West  Provinces.  Pop.  estimated 
at  160,000. 

GwaOior  Territories,  or  Do- 
minions of  Slndia,  a  native  state  of 
Central  India,  under  British  superin- 
tendence. Area  84,000  square  miles ; 
pop.  2,600,000. 

Gwalior,  a  city  of  Central  India, 
capital   of  the  above   state,   on    an 


afflaent  of  the  Jumna,  66  miles  8.  of 
Agra,  with  a  rock  fortress  800  feet  high, 
capable  of  accommodating  16,000  men. 

Hehnand',  a  river  of  Afghanistan, 
which  rises  near  Kabul,  and  falls  into 
Lake  Hamoon  after  a  course  of  abont 
660  miles.  Its  banks  abound  with 
traces  of  former  civilisation. 

HeraV,  ancient  Aria^  a  commercial 
city  of  Afghanistan,  in  an  extensive 
and  fertile  plain,  near  the  Heri-md:  it 
is  strongly  fortified.  Pop.  estimated  at 
60,000. 

Himala'ya  (the  abode  of  snow),  a 
stupendous  range  of  mountains  between 
Inola  and  Tibet,  extending  in  length 
about  1600  miles,  and  in  breadth  from 
100  to  800  miles.  Its  loftiest  peak. 
Mount  EvereBt,  in  27,  60,  16  N.  and 
86,  68,  8  E.,  is  29fi02  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  is  thus  the  highest 
known  point  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Hindu  XtiBh,  hin-doo  hooahf  (the 
Hindu  or  Indian  Caucasus),  a  range  of 
lofty  mountains  separating  Afghan- 
istan from  Afghan  Turkestan. 

HoogU,  or  Hngli,  a  river  of  India, 
formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  western 
branches  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  16  miles 
wide  at  its  month. 

Howrah,  or  Hatira,  hovo^rd,  a  town 
of  British  India,  in  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  province  of  Bengal,  divi- 
sion of  Bajshahye,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Hoogli,  opposite  Calcutta.  Fop. 
of  district,  636,881 ;  of  town,  106,676. 

Hnrdmir',  a  town  of  the  North- 
west Provinces,  British  India,  situated 
on  the  Ganges,  where  it  issues  from  the 
Himalaya  Mountains. 

Hyderabad',  Hydrabad,  or  Halda- 
rabad  (the  city  of  Hyder),  a  city  of 
British  India,  capital  of  the  division  of 
Sind,  Bombay  Presidency,  near  the  B. 
bank  of  the  Indus.  Pop.  86,000.— The 
district  of  the  same  name  has  a  pop.  of 
764,624. 

Hyderabad,  Hydrabad,  or  Haida- 
rabad,  a  walled  city  of  India,  capital 
of  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  in  a  barren 
and  rocky  district  on  the  Musi,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Kristna.  It  is  a  distinctly 
Mussulman  city,  and  the  principal 
mosque  is  built  on  the  model  of  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca.  Pop.  estimated  at 
263,000.— The  state  of  the  same  name 
lias  a  pop.  of  9,200,881. 

Indore'  Agency,  an  administrative 
province  of  Bengal,  India,  consisting  of 
several  native  states,  thechief  of  which 
are  Gwalior,  Indore  Teri'itory  or  Do- 
minion of  Holkar,  Bundelhhand,  and 
Bhopal. 
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InOora,  •  town  of  ladlt,  In  flM  ibofv 
agencj,  npttal  of  the  itate  of  Indon. 
I^.  eBtlmated  at  15fifXk 

ui'dns,  a  Ursa  river  of  Aala,  whteh 
ftiaa  In  tho  table-land  of  Tibet,  aboot 
61,  90  N.  and  80,  80  E.  Flowing 
N.W.  it  pataes  Leh  in  Ladak,  Kaah- 
mir,  and,  after  a  conne  of  abont  SSO 
miles,  ia  Joined  bj  tbe  Shjook.  After 
penetrating  the  Uinulaya,  it  takes  a 
southerly  course,  and,  near  Attock,  is 
loined  by  the  Kabul,  when  it  beoomes 
in  many  places  rapid  and  deep.  About 
400  miles  farther  down  it  receives,  in 
one  onlted  stream,  the  five  rivers  of  the 
PuiOab,  and,  dividing  into  several  chan- 
nels, &llB  into  the  sea  by  seven  moutha. 
See  Bbmabu,  page  877. 

lakardc/,  a  vaUey  of  Kashmir,  India, 
traversed  by  the  Upper  Indna.  In  it  Is 
a  town  of  the  same  name. 

Jacobabad',  a  diatriet  and  town  of 
British  India,  division  of  Sind,  near  the 
Belooehee  frontier.    Pop.  of  town  6906. 

Jelnlabad',  or  JaUukbad^  a  town 
of  Afghanistan,  near  the  Kabul  River, 
famous  for  the  siege  which  it  sustained 
when  ganisoned  by  the  British  force 
under  Sir  Robert  Sale  in  1811-9.  Pop. 
8000. 

Jeypore,  Jeypnr,  orJtdvfaa,ii-poor', 
one  of  the  five  principal  Rijpoot  states 
of  India,  tributary  to  tbe  British. 
Area  16,260  square  miles;  pop.  esti- 
mated at  1.850,000.— The  capital  is  of 
the  same  name,  and  is  situated  in  a 
valley  148  miles  S.W.  of  Delhi ;  it  con- 
tains a  magnificent  palace,  numerous 
temples  of  the  finest  llindoo  style,  and 
Is  altogether  the  handsomest  and  most 
regularly-built  city  in  India.  Pop. 
140,000. 

Jhelnm,orJhelam,y«'Zttm,orBehut'', 
the  farthest  W.  of  the  "five  rivers"  of 
the  Punjab,  India,  rises  in  Kashmir, 
and,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  about  350 
miles,  Joins  the  Ghenab  80  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Mooltan. 

Jondpore,  or  Jodhpuifjod-poor*,  a 
city  of  India,  capital  of  the  Kajpoot 
state  of  Jondpore  or  Marwar.  Pop., 
including  suburbs,  160,000.— The  state 
has  a  pop.  of  2,000,000. 

Jonnpore,  or  Jaunptir,yo(m-pooi^,  a 
district  and  town  of  Bi-itish  India,  N.W. 
Provinces.  Area  of  district,  1644  square 
miles ;  pop.  1,026,100 ;  of  town,  24,000. 

Jnggemanf,  or  more  properly  Jag- 
gannatha,  or  Fooree,  or  Pari,  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Orissa,  British  India, 
near  Lake  Ghilka.  It  contains  the 
£unous  temple  and  car  of  Juggernaut, 
the  pagoda  of  which  being  200  feet  high. 


•■  an  important  landmaik  st 


^ullmidiv,  or  Jalandhar,  JMmh 
AtK,  a  diviai(m,diatriot,  and  town  laths 
PuiUab,  British  India.  Pop.ofdivliioi^ 
8^,781;  of  diatriet,  788,666;  oftown, 
68,800. 

JjUD.*ntk,  a  river  of  India,  which 
issnea  from  the  Himalaya  range,  flovt 
through  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  ^Ins  the 
Oanges  at  Allahabad. 

Ealml,  Oa'bool,  or  Oa'biil,  an  ex- 
tensive province  of  Afghanlstso, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Hindu  Knsh, 
which  separatee  it  from  Balkh. 

Zalml,  a  fortified  ei^  in  the  abors 
province,  and  capital  of  Afghaidstsa. 
Po]k60,00a    See KaMABKB, page 87& 

KaOnd,  or  Jni-Btalr,  /oeTe-ekfr,  a 
river  of  Ail^hanietan,  rises  near  H 
81  M.  and  68,  90  E^  at  an  eleTs- 
Uon  of  8i00  foot,  and,  after  aa  E. 
course  of  890  mUek  Joins  the  Indus  it 
Attock. 

Kandaliaar,  or  Oaadahar,  Ms-rff 
A4K,  a  province  and  city  of  Afigfattifl- 
tan,  inhabited  1^  Afi^faMia  of  tbe  Dos- 
rannee  tribe.  The  capital,  a  ftrttfrf 
dty,  is  the  chief  station  on  the  oartris 
route  firom  India  by  the  Bolaa  Pan  t* 
Herat    Pop.  estimated  at  60jOOO. 

Kftndy,  or  Oandy,  kaafde  (nlen* 
dour),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  th« 
island  of  Ceylon,  68  m.  N.E.  of  Golonbo. 
Pop.  17,600. 

Karaohi,  or  XaEraoliee,lhir-ra(ei'tf> 
a  district  and  town  of  Sind.  BombftJ 
Presidency,  British  India.  Tnetownb 
a  port  of  great  commercial  importaneo. 
Pop.  of  district,  478,688;  of  town,  66,000. 

Karikal'  (fish-pass),  a  maritime  tovn 
of  India  on  tbe  Goromandel  coast,  8 
miles  S.  of  Tranquebar;  it  was  ceded 
to  the  French  by  the  raJah  of  Taojore 
in  1769.    Pop.  83/XX). 

Kaahmir,  or  Cashmere,  kaehrmeef^, 
a  native  state  in  the  N.W.  of  Indit, 
tributary  to  the  British.  The  atate  is 
divided  into  five  proTinces,  Caekmert 
or  Keuhmir,  Ladak,  Jamoo^  BaUeatOM, 
and  Dardestan.  Area  68,000  square 
miles ;  pop.  1,000,000.— The  capital  is 
Slrinagar  or  Srinagar,  on  the  Jhelum. 
See  Bbmarks,  page  277. 

Kelat',  or  Khelat'  (castle),  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  the  capital  of 
Beloochistan,  on  a  hill  6000  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  28,  63  N.  66,  80  E.  Pop. 
12,000. 

Khatmandn',  the  capital  of  Nepanl, 
N.  India,  146  mUes  N^.W.  of  Patna. 
Pop.  20,000. 
Sliooloom^    KhulBig     toelm,    or 
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Tmihkfaapai,  tash-ho&f^gan,  a  district 
of  AfKhan  Turkestan,  between  Kundna 
andBalkh. 

Ehy'ber  Fasa,  the  principal  N.  pass 
from  India  into  Afghanistan.  It  is 
narrow  and  dangerous,  slaty  clifGi  rising 
on  each  side  from  600  to  1000  feet.  It 
la  SO  miles  in  length,  and  its  passage  is 
oontrolled  by  a  bloodthirsty  tribe.  This 
pass  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  dlHaster 
lo  a  British  army  in  1842,  when  4000 
soldiers  and  12,000  camp  followers  were 
massacred. 

Elafna,  or  Erlslilia,  a  river  of 
India,  which  rises  in  the  Western 
Qhants,  and,  after  a  course  of  700 
miles,  fklls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  near 
Masnlipatam. 

Klstna,  or  Erishna*  a  district  of 
Madras  Presidency,  British  India.  Pop. 
1,46S,784. 

Eolapore,  KolapTir,  or  Kolbairar, 
to-ld-poor^,  a  Haratha  state  of  India, 
prosiaency  of  Bombay.  Pop.  800,287. 
—The  town  of  the  same  name  is  186 
milea  8.E.  of  Bombay.    Pop.  40,000. 

Kamaon,  or  Ktunann,  ftoo-moun',  a 
mountainous  district  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  of  British  India,  W.  of 
Nepanl.    Pop.  483,814- 

Knndna,  hoott'dootf,  a  district  of 
A^han-Torkestan,  separated  from 
Cabul  by  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  town 
of  the  same  name  is  a  wretched  place, 
chiefly  composed  of  mud  huts  and  straw 
sheds.    Pop.  1600. 

Eanlal^  or  Eamal',  a  district  and 
town  of  the  Punjab,  British  India, 
division  of  Delhi.  Pop.  of  district, 
eS^621;  of  town,  23,200. 

Xumool,  or  Kamnl,  kur^ooV,  a 
district  and  t^wn  of  British  India, 
Madras  Presidency.  Pop  of  district, 
014,432 ;  of  town,  26,000. 

Karraohee.    See  Karachi. 

lAOoadiye  Isles,  IdkricA-dive  (ten 
flionsand  isles),  a  group  of  islands  sur- 
rounded by  coral  reefs  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Maiabar.~ll,  20 
M.  72, 80  E. 

Iladakh^  or  Middle  Tibet,  a  pro- 
vlBce  of  Kashmir,  W.  of  Tibet,  between 
8>,  90  and  86  N.,  and  76,  80  and  79,  80 
E.    Pop.  126,000. 

lAhore^  a  division  and  district  of 
the  Pui^ab,  British  India.  Pop.  of 
division,  2,191,617 ;  of  district,  924,106. 

XAllore^  the  chief  city  of  the  above 
division,  and  the  capital  of  the  Punjab, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ravee,  on  the 
great  road  from  Delhi  to  Cabul.    Pop. 

mMo, 

JjftOikt  the  capital  of  the  province  of 


Ladakh,  Kashmir,  near  the   Upper 
Indus.    Pop.  6000. 

Iioodla'na,  or  Iiudhia'na,  a  forti- 
fied town  and  military  station  of  the 
Punjab,  British  India,  near  the  Sutled. 
Pop.  44,200.— Also,  a  district  of  Britisb 
India,  of  which  the  above  is  the  capital. 
Pop.  618,836. 

IiUCk'now,  a  city  of  British  India, 
the  capital  of  the  division  and  district 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Goomty,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ganges,  174  miles 
N.W.  of  Benares.  It  is  noted  for  its 
heroic  defence  against  the  Sepoy  rebels 
in  1867.    Pop.  261,486. 

MadraB^  a  presidency  of  British 
India;  it  extends  along  the  E.  coast, 
and  embraces  a  portion  of  the  S.W.  of 
the  peninsula  of  India.  Area,  inclading 
feudatory  states,  160,248  square  miles; 
pop.  33,8i40,617. 

Madbras,  a  maritime  city  of  British 
India,  the  capital  of  the  above  presi- 
dency, on  the  Goromandel  coast.  It  Is 
the  seat  of  most  extensive  commerce, 
and  stands  on  a  flat  shore,  along  which 
runs  a  rapid  current,  with  a  violent 
surf.  Fort  8t  George,  the  citadel,  is 
surrounded  by  a  spacious  esplanade, 
to  the  N.  of  which  stands  the  Black 
Town  of  Madras^  in  which  reside  the 
Armenian  and  Portuguese  merchants, 
and  also  many  Europeans  unconnected 
with  the  Government.    Pop.  406,112. 

MadQira,  a  fortified  city  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras,  the  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  33  miles 
8.S.E  of  Dindlgal;  It  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
learning  in  Southern  India.  Pop. 
62;000— The  district  has  a  pop.  of 
2,266,616. 

Mahannddy,  or  Mahanadi,  md- 
hd-nud^de  (the  great  river),  a  river  of 
Central  India,  which,  after  an  E.  course 
of  620  miles,  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
by  numerous  mouths. 

Malabar^,  a  maritime  district  of 
British  India,  extending  along  the  W. 
coast,  but  varying  greatly  in  extent 
according  to  different  geographers. 
The  name  Is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  coast  from  Bombay,  and  even 
from  Surat,  to  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  but  denotes  more  properly 
that  portion  of  this  tract  between 
Canara  and  Coorg  on  the  N.  and  Cochin 
on  the  8.    Pop.  2,836,032. 

Malao'oa,  one  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments belonging  to  Britain,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Pop. 
93,679.— The  capital  is  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  20,000. 
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Mftlaooft.  Strait  of,  the  narrow  sea 
separatlnt;  the  Malay  PeDinaala  firom 
the  island  of  Saroatra. 

Malay,  Malacca,  or  the  I£alay 
Peninsula,  the  ancient  Ch«r$onesu$ 
J  urea  (the  Oold^,n  (7A«r«onM«  of  Milton), 
a  country  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
connected  with  the  British  proTinces 
on  the  N.  by  the  Isthmos  of  Kraw.  It 
is  about  760  miles  in  length,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  120  miles,  and  is 
traversed  firom  N.  to  8.  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  tcom  which  descend  numer- 
ous streams.  Its  shores  are  thickly 
studded  with  small  islands.    Malaya 

firoper,  extending  (h>m  1, 20  to  7  N.  lat, 
nclndes  the  British  settlements  of 
Malacca  and  Province  WtUuUy,  and  a 
number  of  small  native  states,  of  which 
the  principal  are  Perah,  Johore,  Pahang, 
and  Salangore.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  46,000  square  miles,  and  its  pop. 
aboat  420,000. 

Mal'dah,  a  district  of  Bengal.  British 
India,  Rajshahi  division.  Area  1869 
square  miles;  pop.  710,310. — The  chief 
town,  also  called  Maldah,  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mahanadi,  73  miles  N.  of 
Burharapore.  It  is  a  miserable  place. 
Pop.  6500. 

Mal^dives  (thousand  isles'),  a  duster 
of  small  coral  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  W.  of  Ceylon,  to  which  they 
are  tributary.  Cocoa-nuts  and  cowrie 
shells  are  their  principal  produce.  Pop. 
between  150,000  and  200,000. 

Mal'wah  (the  mountainous  country), 
an  elevated  plateau  of  India,  bounded 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges;  E.  by  Bimdelkhand;  8.  by 
the  Vindhya  Mountains;  and  W.  by 
the  AravuUi  Mountains.  Its  eleva- 
tion is  from  1600  to  2500  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Manaar',  Gulf  of,  a  strait  separat- 
ing the  island  of  Ceylon  from  the  pen- 
insula of  India. 

Mangalore,  or  Mangalur,  mnng-gd- 
loor^  (glad  town),  a  seaport  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  8.  Canara.  Pop.  80,000. 

Martaban',  a  frontier  town  of  Pegu, 
Britisli  Burma,  on  the  Gulf  of  Marta- 
ban,  near  the  mouth  of  the  8alaen. 
Pop.  6000. 

Martaban,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  having  Pegu  on  the 
N.W.  and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces 
on  the  S.E. 

Masulipatam'  (the  city  of  fishes),  a 
seaport  of  British  India,  district  Kistna, 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  226  miles 
N.N.i:.  of  Madras.    Pop.  86,600. 


Mea'tat,  a  division  and  district  of 
British  India,  N.W.  Provinces.  Pop.  of 
division,4,977,17S;  of  district,  l,276,10i 
—The  capital,  a  military  station,  is 
situated  85  miles  N.E.  of  Delhi.  Here 
the  Sepoy  mutiny  broke  out  on  the 
10th  of  May  1867.    Pop.  82,000. 

Mekran"  (the  country  of  rogues),the 
8.  or  maritime  part  of  Beloochistan; 
it  contains  extensive  deserts.  Area 
estimated  at  100,000  square  miles :  pop. 
SOO/XX). 

Mergnl,  mer-ghe'f  a  town  of  British 
Burma,  Tenasserim  division,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
It  carries  on  an  extcmsive  foreign  trade. 
Pop.  8700. 

Mergtd  Archipelago,  a  chain  of 
islands,  extending  about  160  miles 
along  the  coast  of  Tenasserim;  the 
principal  are  Oreat  and  Little  Canuter, 
8t  Matthew,  and  Domek 

Mlnapore,  or  Mlrsapnr,  mir-td- 
poor*,  a  city  of  British  India,  capitsl 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  N.W. 
Provinces,  on  the  Ganges,  82  milea 
8.W.  of  Benares.  Pop.  of  city,  67,274; 
of  district,  1.015,826. 

Mooltan%  or  Maltan%  a  city  of  the 
Punjab,  British  India,  Lahore  divisloo, 
about  4  miles  E.  of  the  Ghenab.  fcff' 
68,674.— The  district  of  Moultan  htf  a 
pop.  of  661,964. 

Moorshedabad,  or  Mnrahidaliad* 
tnoor-sJte-dd-bdd',  a  city  of  British  India, 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  province  of  Bengal.  Pop.  oi 
city,  46,000;  of  district,  1,200,826. 

Moradabad,  or  Mnradabad',  * 
district  of  British  India,  N.W.  Pro- 
vinces, Rohilkhand  division.  Pop< 
1.122,437.— Also,  the  capital  of  tbe 
above  district,  90  miles  N.E.  of  Delbi' 
Pop.  63,000. 

Monlxnein,  mool-mineff  the  chief 
town  of  Tenasserim,  British  Burma,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Salween.   Pop.  53,107« 

Mnneepore,  Munipoor,  or  Mani* 
pur,  mun-e-poor^,  a  protected  native 
state  of  India,  between  Assam  and  the 
Burman  Empire.    Pop.  147,846. 

Muttra,  or  Mattra,  a  town  of  Britisb 
India,  North- West  Provinces,  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  Agra 
division,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna.  Pop.  60,000.~The  district  has 
a  pop.  of  783,630. 

Msmpnri,  or  Mainpnri,  tnln-poo^re, 
a  town  of  British  India,  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  North- 
west Provinces.  Pop.  22,000;  of  dis- 
trict, 765,845. 

Mysore,  or  Maistir,  mt-MMr',  a  stale 
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of  South  India,  consisting  of  an  elevated 
table-land,  with  isolated  and  detached 
ranges  of  hills  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion. As  it  is  nearly  aOOO  feet  above 
the  sea,  its  climate  is  unusually  tem- 
perate and  healthy.  Area  80,600  square 
miles ;  pop.  4,186,809.— The  capital,  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  10  miles 
8.W.  of  Seringapatam.    Pop.  67,000. 

Hagpore,  or  Nagpiir,  ndg-poor^  (the 
to-wn  of  serpents),  a  city  of  British 
India,  Central  Provinces.  Pop.  90,000. 
— Also,  a  division  and  a  district  of  the 
Central  Provinces.  Pop.  of  diyision, 
8,480,676;  of  district,  681,109. 

Negrais,  Cape,  ne-griee^,  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  the  province  of  British 
Borma,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,— 16,  3 
N.  94,  12  E. 

Nellgherries,  neO-ifher^rda,  or  Nila- 
gl3(l8  (the  blue  mountains),  a  range  of 
mountains  in  the  S.  of  Mysore,  India, 
connecting  the  Eastern  and  the  Wes- 
tern Ghauts,  between  11**  and  12**  N. 
lat.,  and  76"  and  79**  £.  long.  Their 
agreeable  climate  and  romanticecenery 
make  them  a  favourite  resort  of 
invalids,  and  of  late  years  they  have 
been  made  the  seat  of  the  Madras 
government  during  the  hot  weather, 
DodaheUa  (the  great  hill),  the  highest 
point,  is  8760  feet  above  Uie  sea. 

Nepaal^  or  Nepal^  a  native  state 
of  N.  India,  separated  from  Tibet  by 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  North-West  Provinces 
and  the  province  of  Behar.  Area, 
64,600  square  miles;  pop.  3,500,000. 

Nerbudda,  or  Narbada,  nar-^md'd^ 
ancient  Narmadua  (the  bestower  of 
pleasure),  a  river  of  India,  rises  in  the 
British  oistrict  of  Ramgurh,  and  falls 
into  the  Gkilf  of  Cambay,  after  a  course 
of  760  miles. 

KiCobar  Islands,  called  by  the 
Malays  Pulo  SambiUong  (nine  islands), 
a  group  in  the  S.E.  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  They  are  hill^,  covered  with 
wood,  and  yield  in  abundance  cocoa- 
nuts,  betel-nuts,  oranges,  sugar,  etc. 

Odeypore,  Oodeypore,  or  Udal- 
pur,  oo^-poor^  (city  of  sunrise),  one 
of  the  Rajpoot  states,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name  in  W.  India,  186 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Ajmer.  Pop.  of  state. 
1,161,400. 

OriB^sa,  a  division  of  British  India, 
Lower  Bengal,  stretching  along  the 
N.  W.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  Ganjam  to 
the  N.  of  the  Subanreldm  (streak  of 
gold).  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  a 
wild  race  of  Hindoos,  called  Uriyas. 


Onttaok,  on  the  Mahanadi,is  the  chief 
town.  Pop.  of  division,  8,669,766;  in- 
cluding tributary  states,  6,184,066. 

Ondh,  ood,  one  of  the  North- West 
Provinces  of  British  India,  to  the  £.  of 
Delhi  and  Agra.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Goomty  and  Gogra.  Area  34,069 
square  miles ;  pop.  ll,407,636.->Lil(Dk- 
now  is  the  capital. 

Ondh,  a  city  of  India,  the  former 
capital  of  the  above  province,  on  the 
Gogra,  76  miles  E.  of  Lucknow. 

OtiJein.    Sm  UJJain. 

Falghat^  a  town  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Madras,  district  of  Mala- 
bar, on  the  Palaur,  68  miles  S.E.  of 
Calicut.    Pop.  81,000. 

Fa'll,  a  conunercial  town  of  India, 
state  of  Joudpur,  on  an  aflSnent  of  the 
Loony,  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Joudpur. 
Pop.  60/X)0. 

Falk  Strait  or  Channel,  pawh, 
separates  the  island  of  Ceylon  fifom 
India;  where  narrowest,  it  is  40  miles 
across. 

Palmyras  Point,  a  low  headland  of 
India,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.— 90,  41  N. 
87,  9  E. 

Panjim.   &«Gk>a. 

Paropamisan'  Mountains  (the 
flat-topped  hills),  a  range  in  the  N.W. 
of  A&hanistan  and  E.  of  Persia^  con- 
nected £.  with  the  Hindu  Kush,  and 
W.  with  the  Elburz  Mountains  S.  of 
the  Caspian.  From  E.  to  W.  they 
extend  860  miles. 

Patina  (fh)m  Sanscrit  pattana,  a 
town  or  eity\  a  oitv  of  India,  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
province  of  Behar,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Ganges;  it  has  a  great  trade. 
Pop.  160,000;  of  district.  1,796,619. 

Pegn,  pe-go</f  a  division  of  British 
Burma,  watered  by  the  rivers  Irra- 
wadi  and  Salween.  It  is  exceedingly 
fertile,  abounding  in  rice,  and  contain- 
ing large  teak  forests.  Pop.  2,823,612. 
—The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  on  the  Pegu  River,  62  miles  N. 
of  Rangoon.    Pop.  6000. 

Penang,  Pulo-Pinang,  or  Prince 
of  Wales  Island,  an  island  off  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
strait.  It  is  110  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, densely  wooded,  rich  in  tropical 
productions,  remarkably  healthy,  and 
a  favourite  resort  for  invalids.  Pop. 
62,000.— Gteorge  Town,  usually  called 
Penang,  is  the  capital. 

Peshawar,  pe§h-d^t9ur  (the  advanced 
fortress),  a  city  of  the  Punjab,  British 
India,  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain 
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wRtored  by  the  Kabnl,  and  surrounded 
hj  lofty  mnuntaius.  12  miles  E.  of  the 
Khybtir  Pasa,  and  40  miles  W.  of 
Attock ;  it  is  one  of  the  largest  mili- 
tary stations  under  the  goyemment  of 
British  India.  Pop.  of  cit> ,  67,000;  of 
cantonment,  23.000.— Also,  a  division 
and  district  of  the  Punjab,  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Khyber  Mountains, 
through  which  is  the  Khyber  Pass. 
Pop.  of  division,  1,181,289;  of  district, 
692,674. 

Pilleebheet,  or  Pilibheet,  fnM«- 
be«f,  a  town  of  Bareilly,  British  India, 
North- West  Provinces,  on  the  Ourrah. 
Pop.  80,000. 

Plas'sey,  a  small  town  of  British 
India,  province  of  Bengal,  83  miles  N. 
of  Calcutta;  here  British  supremacy 
was  established  in  India  by  the  defeat 
of  Snrajah  Dowlah,  by  Colonel  Clive, 
on  23rd  June  1757. 

Pondioherry,  or  Fondioheri,  pon- 
df'sh^re  (properly  Puduchiri,  the  new 
village),  a  maritime  town,  the  capital 
of  the  French  settlements  in  India,  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  86  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Madras.    Pop.  60,000. 

Foo^na,  or  Fa'na,  a  city  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  the  cap- 
ital of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
situated  in  a  treeless  plain,  2000  feet 
above  the  sea,  76  miles  S.E.  of  Bombay. 
Pop.  120,000. 

Fooree,  or  Fori.    See  Joggematit. 

Frince  of  Wales  Island.  8e€ 
Fenang. 

Frome,  a  district  and  town  of  Pegu, 
British  Burma,  on  the  Irrawadi.  The 
town  is  called  by  the  natives  Pru 
Pop.  of  district,  322,342 ;  of  town,  29,000. 

Frovinoe  Wellesley,  a  British 
settlement  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  opposite  Penang  or 
Prince  of  Wales  Island.  Area  140 
square  miles ;  pop.  97,324. 

Fulioat,  a  maritime  town  of  India, 
presidency  of  Madras,  at  the  S.  entrance 
of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  20  miles 
N.  of  Madras ;  the  lake,  studded  with 
several  islands,  is  86  miles  long,  and 
from  3  to  12  miles  broad. 

Fun'Jab,  The,  or  Fan^Jab  (the  five 
waters),,  an  extensive  province  of 
British  India,  embracing  the  country 
watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  five  great 
affluents — the  Jhelum,  Chenab,  Ravee, 
Beas,  and  SutlcJ.  It  is  situated  in  the 
N.W.  of  India,  and,  including  feuda- 
tory states,  has  an  area  of  107,010 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
18,850,437. 

Quedah,  kd'dd,  or  Kedah,  ked%  a ' 


state  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  between 
6, 40  and  7  N.,  and  99, 40  and  101  £. 
Area  about  4600  square  miles;  pop. 
21,000. 

Quet'ta,  or  Qnet'tali,  a  fort  oeenpied 
by  a  British  garrison,  30  miles  fh>m  the 
head  of  the  Bolan  Pass  in  Beluchistan. 

Bajpoota'na,  or  RaJimta''na,  an 
extensive  tract  of  India  between  23,86 
and  29, 67  N.,  and  70, 6  and  77, 40  E. 
It  embraces  16  states,  and  takes  its 
name  firom  the  prevailing  population, 
the  RiOpoote»  *'^v  "kings'  sons,"  a  tall, 
vigoroas,  athletic,  and  military  race. 
Area  130,984  square  miles ;  pop.  about 
11,006,612. 

Bangoon,  or  Bangon,  ran-goonf,  a 
town  of  British  Burma,  the  capital  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name,  on  ttifl 
eastern  branch  of  the  Irrawadi,  aboat 
26  miles  firom  the  sea.  It  was  stormed 
and  taken  by  the  British  in  1852.  Pop. 
184,176. 

Batnapoo'ra  (the  city  of  gems),  a 
town  and  military  port  of  Ceylon,  16 
miles  W.  of  Adam's  Peak. 

Bohilkhand,  ro^ilkund',  a  division 
of  British  India,  North-West  Pro- 
vinces, extending  from  the  Ganges  on 
the  8.  to  the  hill  districts  of  Kamann 
on  the  N.,  and  from  where  the  Ganges 
leaves  the  hills  to  the  fh>ntier8  of 
Oudh.  Area  11,806  square  miles ;  pop. 
6,436,314. 

BoTiznania  Point,  the  S.  extremitj 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  of  the 
continent  of  Asia.— 1, 30  N.  104,20  E. 

Salem,  sd'lem,  a  district  of  British 
India,  presidency  of  Madras,  separated 
from  Coimbatore  by  the  Cauvery.  Fop< 
estimated  at  1,966.996.  The  chief  tovn 
of  the  same  name  has  a  pop.  of  60,000. 

Salsette,  adUaeur,  an  island  on  the 
W.  coast  of  India,  N.  of  Bombay  Island, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  cause- 
way. It  is  18  miles  long  by  13  miles 
broad,  and  is  rich  in  Hindoo  antiquities. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Batpnra,  adt-poo'rd,  a  small  town  of 
India,  in  the  territory  of  Indore,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Nerbudda.  It  gives 
name  to  a  range  of  mountains  running 
E.  and  W.  parallel  to  the  Vindhya 
Hills,  and  separated  from  them  only 
by  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda.  They 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  almost 
wholly  peopled  hy  IMieels. 

Satta'ra.  or  Sata'ra.  the  capital  of 
a  district  of  (he  sami*  name  in  British 
India,  presidency  ol  Bombay,  situated 
in  a  deep  hollow  nearly  surrounded  by 
hills,  68  miles  S.E.  of  Poena.  Pop. 
25,000;  of  district,  1,062,350. 
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Sealkote,  Bealoote,  or  Bialkot,  ««- 
dMcot'f  a  town  of  the  Punjab,  British 
India,  Amritsar  division,  66  miles 
M  .N.E.  of  Laliore.    IV)p.  89,700. 

Bebanmpore,  or  Baharanpnr,  «<I- 
kd-run-poor^,  the  chief  town  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name  in  Meerut  division, 
North -West  Provinces,  Biitish  India, 
on  a  small  stream,  not  far  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Jumna.  Pop.  of  town, 
46,000;  of  district,  884,017. 

Berampore,  or  Berampur,  8er-am- 
poor',  a  town  of  British  India,  province 
of  Bengal,  on  the  Hoogli,  14  miles  above 
Calcutta;  it  is  principally  known  as 
the  chief  station  of  the  Baptist  mis- 
■ionaries,  who  distinguished  them- 
■elres  as  translators  of  the  Scriptures 
into  oriental  languages. 

Beringapatam^,  a  strongly  fortified 
town  of  Mysore,  India,  on  the  western 
extremity  of  an  island  formed  by  the 
Caavery,  0  miles  N.  E.  of  Mysore.  Pop. 
10/»4. 

Blialijelianpore,  or  Shahjahanpur, 
ahd^'d'kdn-pocr'^tovrTi  of  British  India, 
the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  North- West  Provinces,  Rohilk- 
haad  division,  on  the  Gurrah.  Pop. 
78,000 ;  of  district,  949,679. 

Shapnri,  ehd-poo^ef,  an  island  of 
British  Burma,  off  the  coast  of  Aracan, 
oppo^te  the  mouth  of  the  Naaf  River. 

Bhikarpur,  shik-ar-poor't  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  towns  of 
Bind,  India,  at  the  junction  of  the 
routes  leading  to  the  Punjab  on  the  N., 
to  Karachi  on  the  8.,  to  Marwar  on  the 
E.,  and  to  Gandahar  on  the  W.  Pop. 
88,000. 

Sikldxn,  a  small  mountainous  state 
of  N.E.  India,  between  Nepaul  on 
the  W.  and  Bhutan  on  the  E.  Pop. 
7000. 

Simla,  a  mountainous  district  of 
the  Punjab,  British  India,  between  the 
Sntlej  and  the  Jumna.  Pop.  43,000. 
See  RkMABKS,  page  278. 

Bind,  SindJi,  or  Boinde,  sind,  a 
river  of  ludia,  rises  in  Malwah,  flows 
N.B^  and  unites  with  tlie  Jumna  after 
a  course  of  260  miles.  Also,  a  division 
of  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  British 
India,  to  the  W.  of  Rajpootana.  Pop. 
3418,817.— Hydrabad  is  the  capital, 
.and  Karachi  or  Enrraohee,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  is  its  chief  port. 

Singapore,  sing-gd-poref,  an  island 
belonging  to  Oreat  Britain  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula;  it 
is  about  27  miles  in  length  by  11  miles 
in  breadth,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
Straits  Settlements.  Its  enrfsce  is  low 


and  densely  wooded.  Although  so 
near  the  equator,  it  ii  exceecUngly 
healthy.    Pop.  189,208. 

Singapore,  the  capital  of  the  above 
colony,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  on 
a  creek  or  rivulet  of  the  same  name;  it 
is  the  chief  emporium  of  trade  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago.    Pop.  82,000. 

Sirinagar,  air-i-nd-gur^, or  Srinagar, 
srin-d-gur^,  a  town  of  India,  the  capital 
of  Kashmir,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  on 
the  Jhelum,  here  called  Bihat.  Pop. 
about  160,000. 

Sir-i-kor,  or  Victoria,  a  lake  in 
Kunduz,  Afghan-Turkestan,  14  miles 
long  by  1  mile  broad ;  it  is  16,600  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  forms  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Amoo  Daria. 

Sbliman  or  StQaiman  Monntains, 
aoo^ld-man^  a  range  of  high  monntains 
running  N.  and  8.  in  the  E.  of  Afghan- 
istan. The  loftiest  summit  is  Takht-i^ 
Soliman,  (the  throne  of  Solomon), 
12,000  feet  high. 

Straits  Settlements.  Pop.  488,884. 
See  Rkmabks,  pag^  278. 

Sundarbans.    See  Ganges. 

Stirat',  a  city  of  British  India,  pre- 
sidency of  Bombay;  it  is  the  chief 
place  in  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
and  is  situated  on  the  Tapti,  20  miles 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Gambay. 
Pop.  110,000 ;  of  district  614.198. 

Sntle],  a  large  river  of  India,  the 
most  easterly  of  the  five  rivers  of  the 
Pui^ab.  It  issues  from  Lake  Rhawan 
Hrad,  in  Tibet,  about  20,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Descending  fi-om  the  Hima- 
laya, it  receives,  600  miles  from  its 
source,  the  Beas,  and  800  miles  farther 
down  the  united  stream,  which  is 
called  the  Ghara,  forms  a  junction  with 
the  Indus.  The  Sntlej  is  spanned  by  a 
magnificent  bridge,  named  the  Em- 
press, in  connexion  with  the  Indus 
Valley  Railway;  it  consists  of  16 
spans,  each  260  feet  long. 

Tanjore,  or  Tanjnr,  tdn-joor',  a 
fortified  city  of  Southern  India,  the 
capital  of  a  division  of  the  same  name, 
presidency  of  Madras,  on  an  arm  of 
the  Cavery,  170  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Madras.    Pop.  43,000. 

Tanna,  or  Thana,  tanfna,  a  town  of 
British  India,  the  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, on  the  island  of  Salsette,  20  miles 
N .N.E.  of  Bombay.    Pop.  16,000. 

Tap'tl,  a  river  of  India,  rises  near 
Baitul,  flows  W.  with  a  very  winding 
course  of  about  600  miles,  and  foils  into 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay  20  miles  below 
Surat. 
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TMSiia'don,  a  town  of  N.B.  India, 
the  capital  of  the  native  state  of 
Bhntan,  in  a  fertile  valley  of  the 
Himalayas,  near  the  frontier  of 
Tibet 

TeUioheri,  tel-U-ek&frt^  a  seaport  of 
British  India,  presfdeney  of  Madras, 
Malabar  division,  beautifiilly  situated 
on  the  sea-coast,  43  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Calicut.    Pop.  20,604. 

Tenaa'Berim,  a  division  of  British 
Burma,  consisting  of  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  territory,  measuring  fh>m  N. 
to  S.  600  miles,  while  its  breadth  is 
only  from  40  to  80  miles,  and  lying 
between  11  and  17  40  N.,  and  97, 
80  and  99,  80  E.  It  is  mountain- 
ous and  well  wooded,  but  there  are 
extensive  tracts  fftvonrable  to  the 
growth  of  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  sugar, 
etc  Pop.  826,741.— The  town  TenMi- 
aexim  is  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  60  miles  E.S.B.  of 
Mergui. 

Tranqnebar'  (village  on  the  wave), 
a  fortified  seaport  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Madras,  district  of  Tan- 
Jore,  on  tiie  Coromandel  eoast,  at  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Canvery.  Pop^ 
14,000. 

Travanoore,^  a  provlnoe  of  India, 
forming  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  flrom  Cochin  to  Cape 
Gomorin.  Area  67S0  square  miles; 
pop.  2,401,168. 

TriohinopoU,  <WtoA-tn-op'oI-«,  a  diy 
and  fortress  of  British  India,  preBi- 


deney  of  Madras,  in  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Cau- 
very.  Pop.  of  city'  76,600;  of  district 
1,200,406. 

Txinoomalea',  or  Trinkamali',  a 
seaport  on  the  N.E.  eoast  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  with  a  strong  fortress  And 
an  excellent  harbour,  capable  of  accom- 
modating any  fleet  in  the  woiid  with  the 
greatest  satiety.    Pop.  9900. 

Trivan'drmn,  or  Trevan'dram,  a 
town  of  Southern  India,  the  capital  of 
Travanoore,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  60 
miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Comorin.  Pop. 
12,000. 

Tomloong,  the  capital  of  the  nativa 
state  of  Sikldm,  India,  on  tiie  Teesti, 
82  miles  N.N.B.  of  Da^eeling. 

UJJain,  or  OoiJein,  oo^fSn^,  a  fortified 
dty  of  Central  India,  264  miles  S.W.  of 
Qwalior. 

Vellon,  or  Vellnr,  tfel4oof,  a  toini 
and  strong  fbrtresa  of  Southern  India, 
presidency  of  Madias,  North  Arcot 
division,  on  the  Palar,  16  raHes  W.  of 
Aroot    Pop.  88,000. 

Vlndbya  Monntaixui,  vhd'^A  (the 
barrierX  a  range  in  India,  fhun  2000  to 
2600  feet  high,  between  22,  24  N.  ud 
74,80E. 

'\^^agapatam^  a  maritime  tovn  of 
British  India,  presidency  of  Madn8,tbe 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  atme 
name,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  S! 
miles  E.  of  Ooloonda.    Pop.  82,500. 

Wellesley  Province.  &e  Provlnoe 
WeUesley. 


INDOCHINA. 

Indo- China  is  a  convenient  name  for  the   south-eastern 
countries  lying  between  India  and  the  Chinese  Empire. 

Countries.  Chief  Towns. 

Independent  Burma. Mandalay,  Bamo. 

Siam Buikok. 

French  Gochin-China Saigon. 

Cambodia,  'French  Protectorate. . .  Panoppin. 
Anam,  FrenchTrotectorate Hn^,  Hanoi. 

Gulfs. — Siam,  Tonquin. 

Rivers. — Irrawadi,^  Sal  ween,  Menam,  Mekong,  Sang-Eoi. 

Capes. — Romania,  Camboja  Point. 
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Indo-China  extends  from  1^  20'  to  28°  N.  lat.,  and  from  98°  to 
109''  £.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  1800  miles ; 
and  its  breadth,  alon^  the  21st  pandlel,  about  900  miles. 

This  portion  of  Asia  is  distingoished  by  its  long  parallel  chains 
of  mountains,  with  corresponding  valleys,  each  watered  by  a  con- 
siderable river.  Without  irrigation,  the  surface  of  the  up-country 
is  covered  with  a  light  powder  barren  as  sand,  or  with  a  crust  as 
hard  as  rock ;  but  l£e  rivers  annually  overflow  when  the  mountain 
snows  melt,  so  that  their  deltas  and  lower  reaches  are  granaries  of 
rice.  The  forests  yield  rose-wood,  sandal-wood,  teak,  iron-wood, 
the  banana,  cinnamon,  sago,  and  oocoa*nut.  They  are  the  haunts 
of  monkeys,  tigers,  and  elephants.  Indo-China  is  rich  in  metals, 
both  the  precious  and  the  usefoL  The  inhabitants,  throuffh  all 
their  varieties,  may  be  described  as  pimple-minded  and  light- 
hearted,  consequently  rather  indolent  and  fond  of  amusement. 
Buddhism  prevails,  modified  in  Anam,  as  in  China,  by  the  teach- 
ing of  Confucius.  Mohammedanism  is  confined  to  the  Malay 
population.  The  relative  importance  of  the  states  in  Indo-China 
18  shown  by  the  following  figures : — 

Square  Miles.         Population. 
Independent  Burma^    .        .        194,500  4,200,000 

Siam, 280,500  5,750,000 

French  Cochin-China,  .        .  22,956  1,592,000 

Cambodia,  French  Protectorate,      82,880  890,000 

Anam.  French  Protectorate,  viz.,— 

Cochin-China  proper,        .        108,000  6,000,000 

Tonquin,  ....  64,000  15,000,000 

In  three  of  these  states,  viz..  Independent  Burma,  Siam,  and 
Anam,  considerable  tracts  are  occupied  by  tribes  whose  allegiance 
is  given  to  whichever  of  the  neighbouring  states  may  be  the  most 
powerful  at  the  time.  Such  are  we  Shans  and  the  Laos,  two  names 
for  the  same  sort  of  people,  who  occupy  the  immense  interior  conter- 
minous with  the  well-organized  portions  of  Burma,  Siam,  Anam, 
and  China.  Karens  is  the  name  oi  a  practically  independent  tribe, 
occupying  a  mountainous  region  at  the  corner  where  meet  the  ter* 
ritories  of  Siam,  Independent  Burma,  and  British  Burma.  In  the 
north  of  Independent  Burma,  also,  there  is  a  considerable  tract 
occupied  by  practically  independent  tribes. 

Throughout  Indo-China  the  white  elephant,  which  usually 
means  a  brownish-yellow  elephant  with  white  spots  about  the  head, 
is  revered.  In  both  Siam  and  Independent  Burma  he  enjoys  a 
state  establishment.  Steamers  ascend  the  Irrawadi  to  Bamo, 
whence  there  is  a  trade-route  into  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan, 
None  of  the  other  great  rivers  of  Indo-China  can  be  navigated  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  100-200  miles  from  the  sea.  Below 
Mandalay,  and  not  far  from  the  Irrawadi,  are  oil-wells,  which 
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were  the  principal  sonrces  of  petroleom  before  the  discovery  of  oil- 
wells  in  North  America.    On  the  borders  of  Siam  and  Cambodia  is 
an  immense  lake  caUed  Tali  Seb,  the  type  of  smaller  ones  in  the 
same  region,  all  remarkable  Tor  flnctnating  with  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Mekong,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are,  in  relation  to  it, 
alternately  feeders  and  fed.    The  Tali  Seb  fisheries  are  the  most 
productive  of  the  kind  in  the  world.    On  the  Siamese  side  of  the 
lake,  but  in  a  province  that  was  once  Cambodian,  are  the  most 
extensive  and  the  most  elaboi^ttely  decorated  architectural  remains 
on  earth,  the  temple  of  Nakhon  Wat     About  three  miles  firom  the 
temple  are  the  ruins  of  a  city,  24  miles  in  circumference,  which 
was  the  capitid  of  a  Cambodian  kingdom  from  the  tenth  centary 
to  the  thirteenth.      Cambodia  gives  name  to  gamboge,  a  gmn- 
resin  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  a  tree  indigenous  to  a 
district  which  is  now  Siamese. 

EXERCISES. 

What  countries  are  included  under  the  name  Indo-China?  Name  the 
chief  towns  in  each.    Name  the  gulfs,  rivers,  and  capes. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  Indo-China 
situated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  Describe  its  surface. 
Where  are  its  rice-granaries?  What  do  the  forests  yield?  What 
beasts  haunt  them  ?  Where  has  the  white  elephant  a  state  establish- 
ment ?  Describe  the  inhabitants.  What  religion  prevails  ?  Where  is 
that  religion  modified  as  in  China?  What  race  is  Mohammedan? 
Which  of  the  Indo-Chinese  countries  has  the  largest  area,  and  which 
the  greatest  population?  Which  three  of  them  are  French  pro- 
tectorates? Woich  three  of  them  contain  tribes  more  or  less 
independent  ?  Where  is  the  Shan  and  Laos  country  ?  Where  are  the 
Karens  ?  Name  the  Indo-Chinese  river  which  is  most  useful  for  navi- 
gation. What  makes  Bamo  an  important  station  on  it  ?  Where  are 
there  oil-wells  ?  Give  an  account  of  Tali  Seb  lake.  What  is  Nakhon 
Wat  ?    What  is  gamboge  f 
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Is  bounded  N.  by  Asiatic  Russia;  W.  by  Asiatic  Russia, 
Afghanistan,  and  India;  S.  by  India,  Independent  Burma, 
Anam,  and  the  China  Sea;  £.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
Yellow  Sea,  and  Corea.     It  consists  of: — 

Square  Miles.  Population. 

Chma  Proper,        .  •  1,554,000  405,000,000 

Dependenciea — 

Manchooria,           .  .  367,000  12,000,000 

Mongolia,  .            .  .  1,304,000  2,000,000 

Dzungaria, .           .  156,000  600,000 

Eastern  Turkestan,  .  432,000  580,000 

Tibet,         ,           .  .  652,000  6,000,000 


4,465,000  426,180,000 
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1.  CHINA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Mongolia  and  Manchooria ;  W.  by  Mongolia, 
Tibet,  and  Independent  Burma;  S.  by  Independent  Bunna, 
Anam,  and  the  China  Sea;  £.  by  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  provinces  of  the  mainland,  with  their  chief 
towns,  are : — 


Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

Pe-chi-li Pekin. 

Shan-tnng. Tsi-nan. 

Kiang-su Nankin. 

Ngan-hoei Ngan-king. 

Che-kiang Hang-choo. 

Kiang-si Nan-ohang. 

Fo-ki-en Foo-Choo. 

Qnang-tung. Canton. 

Qoang-si Quei-ling. 


Provinees.  Chief  Towns. 

Tan-nan Tun-nan. 

Euei-choo Knei-yang. 

Se-ohu-en Ohing-too. 

Shen-si Si-ngan. 

Shan-si Tai-Tuen. 

Ho-nan Eai-fong. 

Hoo-pe Yoo-ohiuig. 

Hoo-nan Ohang-cha. 


ig-cna 
Kan-8U Lan-cnoo. 

Islands. — Hainan,  Hiang-shan  (partly  Portuguese) ;  Hong- 
kong (British). 

Onlfs. — ^Tonquin,  Pe-chi-li,  Leao-tong,  Corea  Bay. 

Honntains.— Fe-ling  range,  N.  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang ;  S. 
of  it,  Miao-ling,  Nan-ling,  Me-ling,  and  Ta-yu-ling. 

Lakes. — Toon- ting,  Foyang,  Tai,  Hong-tse,  all  connected 
with  the  lower  Yang-tse-kiang. 

Bivers. — Si-kiang ;  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  Blue  River ;  Hoang- 
ho,  or  Yellow  River ;  Pei-ho,  or  River  of  Pekin. 

REMARKS. 

China,  properly  so  called,  extends  from  20"  to  42®  N.  lat, 
and  from  98"  to  123"  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  1600  miles;  its  breadth  varies  from  900  to  1300 
miles. 

Of  the  twin  rivers,  Yang-tse-kiang  and  Hoang-ho,  the  former  is 
a  blessing ;  the  latter,  because  of  its  disastrous  noods,  is  a  curse  to 
the  country.  The  Hoang-ho  flowed  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  to  which 
it  imparted  its  own  colour,  till  the  floods  of  1851-3,  when  it  scooped 
out  for  itself  a  new  channel,  by  which  it  now  flows  into  the  Gulf 
of  Pe-chi-li ;  it  is  of  little  use  for  navigation.  The  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  on  the  other  hand,  is  navigable  by  ocean  steamers  for  1000 
miles  to  I-chang;  its  banks  yield  rice  in  the  warm  season,  and 
wheat  in  the  cold  one ;  and  the  hills  on  its  southern  tributaries 
are  verdant  with  the  tea-shrub.  Both  rivers  are  crossed  by  the 
Grand  Canal,  which  runs  from  Hang-choo,  opposite  Chusan  Island, 
northwards  to  Lintsing,  whence,  by  an  affluent  of  Pei-ho  River,  it 
communicates  with  Pekin.    On  either  side  of  the  Canal,  along  its 
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whole  length  of  700  miles,  spreads  a  rich  aUuvial  plain,  a  granary 
of  rice.  The  country  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang 
is  amphibioos  witn  lakes  and  canals ;  waterways  are  there  the 
principal  means  of  communication.  Population  is  densest  in  the 
aUuvial  plain,  and  in  the  comparatively  small  basins  of  the  Pei-lio 
and  Ohoo-kiang  rivers ;  and  it  presses  so  close  on  the  means  of 
subsistence  that  these  are  augmented  by  every  conceivable  means. 
Woods  are  tolerated  only  where  human  food  cannot  be  grown; 
pasture  is  confined  to  hilltops  ;  the  hillsides  are  terraced  up  to  the 
umit  of  cidtivation ;  whatever  can  serve  as  manure  is  carefully 
collected ;  so  is  water  on  the  higher  grounds,  and  water-courses 
are  made  wherever  irrigation  would  increase  fertility ;  n>ade>hns- 
buidry  is  universal ;  ponds  and  rivulets  are  utilized  for  the  water- 
chestnut  ;  the  lakes  tnemselves  are  fished  with  the  aid  of  the  co^ 
morant ;  and  creatures  we  call  vermin  are  used  for  food. 

China  is  the  only  great  pre-Christian  power  which  surviTdft ;  and 
it  is  still  one  of  the  greatest    Confucius,  its  great  moralist,  was 
bomB.o.  551.     The  period  of  feudalism  ended  B.C.   247,  when  a 
Chinese  Julius  Csesar  established  a  regime  such  as  has  ever  since 
existed.       In  the  13th  century,  Mongolian  hordes  over-ran  the 
country,  and  established  a  dynasty  of  their  own  ;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing  century  they  were  overpowered,  and  a  native  dynasty  succeeded 
Then  it  was  the  Chinese  commenced  building,  by  way  of  bulwarks 
against  these  hordes,  their  Great  Wall,  liOO  miles  long,  which, 
running  inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Fe-chi-li,  in  a  great  bend  round 
Pekin,  and  crossing  twice  the  Hoang-ho,  ends  in  an  elevated  and 
inhospitable  region,    near  where  the  40th  parallel   crosses  the 
100th  meridian.     In  the  17th  century,  a  small  but  well-led  tribe  of 
Manchoo  Tartars  conquered  China,  just  as  a  small  army  of  Normans 
conq[uered  England  in  1066  ;  and  the  dynasty  established  by  them 
is  still  on  the  throne.     It  is  the  glory  of  this  dynasty  to  have  com- 
pletely re-established  Chinese  authority  over  the  great  central 
plateau    of   Asia,    feebly    exercised   and   sometimes    con^letely 
suspended  as  that  authority  had  previously  been.     The  Qiinese 
Empire  of  to-day  is  inferior  to  both  the  British  and  the  Russian 
in    area,   but  it  is    more  populous  than  either.     The  family  is 
the  model  of  government,  which  may  be  described  as  a  paternal 
despotism.     Family  worship,  too,  if  the  decoration  of  the  family 
tomb  and  prayers  to  deceased  ancestors  may  be  so  called,  is  both 
'  the  universal  and  the  most  genuine  expression  of  Chinese  religious 
feeling.    A  modified  Buddhism  prevails. 

The  civilisation  of  the  Chinese  is  the  most  conservative  in  the 
world.  They  still  write  and  print  with  upwards  of  20,000  charac- 
ters, which  represent  not  any  sounds  in  particular,  but  certain 
ideas  ;  so  that,  though  the  inhabitants  of  distant  provinces  cannot 
understand  one  another's  speech,  the  written  language  is  the  same 
for  all.  They  still  resist  the  introduction  of  railways,  in  the 
interest,  it  would  appear,  of  the  multitudes  who  live  by  tiie  carrying 
trade  on  river,  canal,  and  road.    The  coal  measures,  especi^y 
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those  of  the  Yttog-tse-kiang  basin,  are  understood  to  surpass  even 
those  of  the  UnitM  States  <?  North  America  ;  yet  European  tools  and 
methods,  by  which  they  could  be  worked  to  greater  advanta^,  are 
declined.  Only  in  the  war  department  have  European  appliances, 
by  both  sea  and  land,  been  thoroughly  appropriated.  On  the  other 
band,  they  have  for  ages  set  us  an  example,  which  we  are  only  now 
imitating,  by  making  public  appointments  according  to  the 
results  of  competitiye  examination.  So  far  is  this  principle  carried, 
and  80  highly  esteemed  are  letters,  that  any  sucn  institution  as  a 
school  bocStL  is  unnecessa^ ;  the  family  feeling  leads  eren  the 
humblest  parents  to  get  their  children  taught  letters,  as  a  means  of 
success  in  the  world.  Industry  is  the  great  virtue  of  the  Chinese 
people  ;  opium  smoking  is  their  vice,  as  dram-drinking  is  ours. 

The  Chinese  are  hi^Uy  eregaiious,  preferring  to  live  m  towns  and 
villages,  rather  than  m  is(uated  dwellings  ;  and  it  says  much  for 
their  good  nature  that,  with  little  police  supernsion,  street  disturb- 
ances are  rare.  Accordingly  China  is  a  country  of  large  towns. 
Four  of  them  are  credited  with  a  population  of  a  million  or  more  ; 
but  the  capital  is  not  one  of  these.  Chinese  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty ;  and  all  the  large  towns  are  alike  by  con- 
taining a  special  enclosure,  within  which  the  officials  reside,  and  by 
being  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  ditch.  The  outer  wall  of  Pekin 
is  of  day  faced  with  brick,  about  40  feet  high,  and  12  feet  broad  on 
the  top,  which  is  P^ved,  and  serves  as  a  promenade  for  riders  as  well 
as  pedestrians.  The  circuit  is  25  miles.  Inside,  the  city  consists 
of  the  northern  or  Manchoo  city,  within  the  innermost  enclosure 
of  which  is  the  Imperial  Palace ;  and  the  southern  or  Chinese  city. 
Pekin  has  a  summer  like  that  of  Naples,  in  l^e  latitude  of  which 
it  nearly  is,  but  a  winter  like  that  of  Stockholm  ;  and  this  illus- 
trates the  climate  of  China  proper  generally,  which  is  one  of 
extremes. 

Hong-Eong  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Canton  Kiver,  and  part  of 
Eaulung  peninsula  on  the  opposite  mainland,  form  a  British  posses- 
sion of  great  importance  for  trade.  Capital,  Victoria,  with  a  mag- 
nificent harbour.  Macao,  a  trading-station  of  the  Portuguese, 
occupies  a  comer  of  Hiang-shan  island  in  the  estuary  called  Can- 
ton Biver. 

2.  MANCHOORIA 

Is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Asiatic  Russia ;  W.  by  Mongolia ; 
8.  by  China,  the  Gulf  of  Leao-Tong,  Corea  Bay,  and  Corea. 
dlief  Towns.— Mookden,  Eirin,  Tsitsikar. 

'  REMARKS. 

Manchooria  is  a  mountainous  country,  well  watered  and  fertile, 
with  a  climate  like  that  of  Canada,  though  in  the  latitude  of 
southern  Europe.    The  industrious  Chinese  have  overflowed  into 
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this  territory,  so  that  the  southern  half  of  it  resembles  in  every 
respect,  populous  cities  included,  the  adjacent  provinces  of  China 
proper.  Tne  northern  half  is  accessible  to  Russian  influence ;  and 
kussian  steamers  now  ascend  the  Sungari,  and  its  tributary  tibe 
Nonn,  to  Tsitsikar.  The  Manchoos  di^ke  settled  industiy ;  they 
are  fond  of  hunting,  and  some  of  them  are  even  nomadic 

3.  MONGOLIA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Asiatic  Russia ;  W.  by  Dzuogaria  and 
Eastern  Turkestan ;  S.  by  Tibet  and  China  proper ;  £.  by 
Manchooria. 
Chief  Towns. — Oorga,  Maimatchin,  Eookookhoto. 


Mongolia  may  be  described  as  a  tray  of  saucers,  bounded  by  the 
Altai  mountains  on  the  W.  and  N.,  while  in  l^e  £.  and  S.  the  tray 
is  more  often  traversed  than  bounded  by  the  Ehingan  and  Infi^ 
ranges.  The  largest  depression  is  the  desert  of  Gobi,  a  region  of  low 
rocky  hills,  with  intervening  spaces  of  rocky  or  stony  surface,  tiie 
scanty  vegetation  of  which  is  described  as  weeds,  scrub,  and  heath. 
By  gaps  in  the  mountain  rim  on  the  north,  some  drainage  is  carried 
off  to  tne  rivers  Amoor  and  Yenisei:  Eosgol,  for  instance,  the  largest 
of  the  Mongolian  lakes,  discharges,  by  the  Selenga  and  Angara,  mto 
the  Yenisei.  But  most  of  the  £>ainage  never  escapes  from  the  tray, 
flowing  into  lakes  without  outlet  and  salt,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
the  saucers.  That  portion  of  Mongolia  which  lies  south  of  the  Ean-sa 
province  of  China  proper  belongs  physically  to  the  Tibetan  table- 
land :  it  contains  the  head  waters  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  is  known 
as  the  Koko-Nor  country,  from  the  largest  of  its  many  lakes 
without  outlet.  The  Mongolian  summer  is  short  and  very  hot, 
the  winter  long  and  very  severe.  The  Chinese,  overflowing  into 
eastern  Mongolia,  have  managed  to  grow  l^ere  wheat,  millet,  oats, 
and  opium.  The  Mongols  proper  live  in  tents,  wandering  in 
quest  of  pasture  for  horses  ana  sheep  in  the  north,  for  camels  and 
goats  in  the  south.  The  Mongol  language  is  a  mixture  of  Chinese, 
Tibetan,  and  Turkish.  The  religion  professed  is  the  same  sort  of 
Buddhism  that  exists  in  Tibet ;  here,  as  there,  the  number  of 
monks  is  excessive.  Oorga,  the  largest  town,  contains  about 
40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  10,000  are  monks  :  it  is  a  great  place 
of  pilgrimage,  because  the  abbot  is  supposed  to  be  a  divine  in- 
carnation. 

4.  DZUNGARIA 

Is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Asiatic  Russia ;   on  the  N.E.  by 
Mongolia ;  S.  by  Eastern  Turkestan. 
Chief  Towns. — Kurkara-ussu;  Euldja. 
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REMARKS. 

Dznngaria  is  a  mountain  oasis,  sloping  westward.  The  Irtish 
•arries  some  of  its  drainage  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  the  Obi ;  but 
most  of  it  goes  hvthe  rivers  Emil  and  Ili  to  lakes  without  outlet  in 
Asiatic  Bussia.  Winter  lasts  only  two  months  ;  and  the  soil,  with- 
out irrigation  near  the  mountains,  and  with  it  elsewhere,  is  exuber- 
antly fertile,  yielding  rice  and  wheat,  fruits  and  cotton.  The 
town  of  Kuldja,  on  the  Ili,  where  that  river  is  already  more  than  a 
mUe  broad,  stands  amid  orchards.  In  Dzungaria,  Buddhism  and 
Mohammedanism  meet :  the  Chinese  military  settlers  and  the  Kal- 
mucks are  Buddhists ;  the  Kirghiz  are  Mohammedans.  About  half 
the  population  are  nomads. 

6.  EASTERN  TURKESTAN 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Russian  Territory,  Dzungaria,  and  an  out- 
lying portion  of  China  proper ;  W.  by  Russian  Territory  and 
Afghanistan ;  S.  by  India  and  Tibet ;  E.  by  the  country  of 
the  Koko-Nor  Mongols,  and  Kan-su  province  of  China  proper. 
Chief  Towns.— Kashgar,  Yarkand,  Ilchi. 

REMARKS. 

Eastern  Turkestan  is  a  mountam  saucer,  with  Lake  Lob  at  the 
bottom,  into  which  flows  all  the  drainage.  Around  and  east  of 
this  lake,  the  surface  is  really  part  of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  but  the 
western  third  of  the  country  is  fertilized  in  places  by  irrigation, 
from  the  tributaries  of  the  Tarim.  Wheat  and  rice,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  cotton  and  silk,  are  produced  in  abundAuce.  The 
Tarim  is  frozen  over  for  several  months  in  the  year ;  but  the 
summer  is  long  and  hot.  Rain  seldom  falls  except  near  the 
mountains,  ana  dust  clouds  aggravate  the  heat  of  summer.  The 
population  is  a  mixture  of  races ;  the  language  is  a  dialect  of 
Turkish ;  and  Mohammedanism  is  the  prevailing  religion.  There 
are  some  nomadic  tribes ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  three  towns 
above  mentioned  contain  each  from  40,000  to  80,000  inhabitants. 

6.  TIBET 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Eastern  Turkestan ;  W.  by  India ;  S.  by 
India,  British  Burma,  and  Yunnan  province  of  China  proper ;  E. 
by  Sechuen  province  of  China  proper. 
Chief  Towns.— Lassa,  Gartok. 

REMARKS. 

Tibet,  sometimes  called  Great  Tibet,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Middle  Tibet  and  Little  Tibet,  which  are  ruled  by  Sie  Midiarajah 
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of  Goslimere,  is  the  loftiest  ffreat  table-land  in  the  world,  its 
deration  being  about  12,000  feet  above  the  ocean-leveL  Though 
H  contains  the  head  waters  of  the  Tang^tse-kiang,  of  the  Indus 
and  Sntlq,  and  of  the  Brahmapootra,  which  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Sanpoo  of  Tibet,  most  of  its  drains^  flows  into  lakes 
wiUiout  outlet.  The  extreme  dijneBB  of  the  air  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  extreme  sererity  of  the  long  winters,  are  unfavourable 
to  yeffetation.  Tengri  lake,  for  example,  45  miles  by  25  miles, 
thou^  the  water  is  tooj  salt  for  drinking^  .is  frozen  over  from 
November  to  Hay.  Woods  there  are  none.  Tillage  is  limited ; 
and  the  chief  wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  domestic  animals, 
the  yak  or  Tibetan  ox,  the  horse,  the  Cashmere  goat,  and  the  sheep. 
The  land  so  flows  with  milk  and  butter,  that  the  l^betan  eats 
lumps  of  butter  both  in  his  oatmeal  porridge  and  in  his  tea. 
The  people  are  of  the  Mongolian  stock,  but  have  a  language  of 
their  own.  Their  religion  is  a  form  of  Buddhism,  called  Lamusm, 
from  the  Grand  Lama,  the  head  of  it,  who  resides  at  Lassa, 
and  is  worshipped  tiiiere  as  the  representative  of  God.  The 
Lamaists  practise  fasting  and  auricular  confession ;  they  pray  to 
saints,  ana  in  their  worship  use  praymg  wheels,  holy  water,  bells, 
and  rosaries.  The  monks  are  numerous  and  wealthy ;  the  laity 
poor.  At  Lassa  also  resides  the  Chinese  agent,  in'brder  to  be 
near  the  Grand  Lama,  who  is  the  politioal  as  well  as  the  religious 
head  of  the  country. 

BXBBGISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  Chinese  Empire?  Kame  the  five 
dependencies  of  China  proper.  Which  of  them  is  nearly  as  large  as 
China  proper  itself?  Name  the  islands,  the  gulfii,  the  mountains,  the 
lakes,  tne  rivers. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  China  proper  ?  Between  what  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude  is  it  situated?  what  are  its  lengtii  and  toeadth? 
Name  the  provinces  of  the  mainland,  and  the  chief  town  in  each.  When 
and  how  did  the  Hoang-ho  change  its  bed?  Account  for  its  being 
deemed  a  curse,  whereas  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  deemed  a  blessing.  What 
sort  of  country  is  that  of  the  lower  Yang-tse-kiang?  Where  does  the 
tea-shrub  flourish?  Give  an  account  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  of  the 
country  through  which  it  passes.  Describe  the  industry  of  the  Chinese 
peasant.    What  bird  is  emploved  in  fishing? 

Illustrate  the  antiquity  of  China  as  a  civilized  state.  When,  and  against 
what  enemies  was  the  Great  Wall  built?  Draw  a  parallel  between  the 
establishment  of  the  present  dynasty  In  China  and  that  of  the  Norman 
dynasty  in  England.  What  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  present  dynasty? 
Compare  the  Chinese  Empire  of  to-day  with  the  British  and  the  Russian. 
Of  what  nature  is  the  government?    What  religion  prevails  ? 

Explain  the  nature  of  Chinese  writing.  Why  is  the  introduction  of 
railways  resisted  ?  In  what  department  have  European  methods  been 
frankly  adopted?  In  what  respect  are  we  only  now  imitating  the 
Chinese?  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  iaxsdlj  deling  in  China  does 
the  work  of  school-boards?  What  is  ^e  great  virtue  of  the  Chinese, 
and  what  their  characteristic  vice? 
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How  many  cities  are  there  in  China  with  a  population  of  a  million  or 
more?  Describe  *  Chinese  city.  Mention  a  fact  in  city-life  which 
speiks  Yolomes  for  the  sweet-bloodedness  of  the  people.  Describe 
Pekin.  What  is  its  climate,  and  that  of  China  proper  generally?  Name 
the  EuropeaD  possessions  on  the  coast 

What  are  tne  boundaries  of  Manchooria?  Name  its  chief  towns. 
Describe  the  surface  and  climate.  What  portion  of  it  has  been  thickly 
settled  by  the  Chinese?  What  is  the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  Man- 
choos? 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Mongolia?  Name  the  chief  towns. 
What  is  its  configuration?  What  province  of  China  proper  divides 
it  into  two?  By  what  three  rivers  does  some  of  its  drainage  escape 
to  the  ocean?  What  becomes  of  the  rest?  Describe  the  climate. 
What  part  of  Mongolia  has  been  settled  by  the  Chinese?  What  crops 
are  raised  there  ?  How  do  the  Mongols  proper  live,  and  wherein  con- 
sists their  wealth  ?  What  of  their  language  ?  What  of  their  religion  ? 
Compare  the  number  of  monks  in  Oor^a  with  its  whole  population. 
What  makes  that  town  a  g^reat  place  of  pilgrimage  ? 

What  are  the  boundaries  oi  Dzungaria?  Name  its  chief  towns. 
Describe  its  surface.  By  what  river  does  some  of  its  drainage  reach 
the  Arctic  Ocean?  What  two  of  its  rivers  flow  into  lakes  without 
outlet?  What  of  its  climate,  soil,  and  produce?  Ulnstrate  the  state- 
ment that  Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism  meet  in  Dzungaria. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  E.  Turkestan?  Name  its  chief  towns. 
What  is  its  configuration?  Contrast  the  eastern  portion  with  the 
western.  Enumerate  the  productions  of  the  latter.  Describe  the 
dimate.    What  of  the  language  ?    What  religion  prevails  ? 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Tibet?  l^ame  the  chief  towns.  Why  is 
this  country  sometimes  called  Great  Tibet?  What  is  its  distinction 
physically?  Name  four  ^eat  rivers  which  rise  within  it.  What 
Decomes  of  most  of  its  dramage?  Illustrate  the  severity  of  its  long 
winter.  Wherein  consists  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants?  What 
use  do  they  make  of  butter?  Why  is  the  Buddhism  of  Tibet  called 
Lamaism?  What  practices  have  Lamaists  in  common  with  Roman 
Catholics  ?  Mention  four  of  the  appliances  used  in  worship.  Who  are 
the  two  most  important  personages  u  Lassa? 


COBEA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Manchooria ;  W.  by  Manchooria  and  the 
Tellow  Sea ;  S.  by  Corea  Strait ;  £.  by  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Its 
area  is  estimated  at  87,760  square -miles.  Population,  about 
8,600,000. 

Chief  Towns.— King-ki-tao  or  S^Oul,  Ping- Yang. 

BEMABES. 

Corea  is  a  peninsula  lying  between  33°  and  48°  N.  lat.,  and  124° 
and  180°  £.  long.  It  has  been  called  the  Italy  of  the  east,  resem- 
bling as  it  does  the  Italy  of  Europe  in  size  and  climate,  in  being 
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traversed  lengthwise  by  a  range  of  mountains  corresponding  in 
position  and  height  to  the  Apennines,  and  in  being  separated  horn 
the  continental  mainland  by  a  mountainous  region  similar  to  the 
Alps,  and  containing  a  Mont  Blanc  under  the  name  Pe-ten  Shan, 
i,e.f  White  Head  Mountain.  In  respect  of  letters,  religion,  gov- 
emment,  and  exclusiveness,  the  Ooreans  resemble  the  Chinese ;  in 
person  they  are  more  like  the  Japanese. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Gorea?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles?  What  is  its  population?  Name  its  chief  towns.  Between 
what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it  situated?  Illustrate  the 
statement  that  it  is  the  Italy  of  the  east.  In  what  respects  do  the 
Coreans  resemble  the  Chinese ;  and  in  what  respect  the  Japanese? 


JAPAN 

Is  bounded  N.  by  La  Perouse '  Strait ;  W.  by  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  Corea  Strait,  and  the  Eastern  Sea ;  S.  and  E.  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  about  150,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  34,338,000. 

Principal  Islands.  Chief  Towns. 

Niphon ToKTO,  Kioto,  Osaka,  Yokohama,  Kanagawa, 

Simonosaki,  Hiogo,  Niigata. 

Kiusiu Nagasaki,  Kagosima. 

Sikok Tosa. 

Yesso Matsmai,  Hakodadi. 

Minor  Groups Kurile,  Loo-choo,  Migico-Sima,  Bonis. 

BEMABES. 

The  Japan  Isles,  with  their  dependencies,  lie  between  26®  and 
51°  N.  lat,  and  between  123°  and  156°  E.  long. 

These  islands,  excepting  the  Bonin  group,  lie  in  one  line  of 
volcanic  action  ;  they  are  hilly,  and  their  culminating  point  is  the 
dormant  volcano  of  Fusi-yama,  in  Niphon,  12,000  feet  high 
The  climate  varies  from  that  of  Siberia  in  the  north  to  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  south.  Hence  great  variety  of  produce ; 
grain  of  all  kinds,  pulse,  tea  and  9ugar-cane,  cotton  and  silk.  One  of 
the  native  trees  yields  a  varnish  so  superior,  that  the  applica- 
tion of  such  varnish  to  the  surface  of  wood  and  metal  is 
called  japanning.  The  industry  of  the  people,  a  mixed  race, 
but  Mongoloid  on  the  whole,  makes  amends  for  comparative 
poverty  of  soil.  The  rivers,  invali^able  for  irrigation,  are  of  no 
use  to  commerce,  and  the  roads  are  bad ;  but  railways  and  tele- 
graphs are  being  extended,  and  a  post-of&ce  is  at  work  on  the 
European  modeL   Unlike  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese  have  welcomed 
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Soropean  improvements.  In  the  amiy,  they  have  adopted  the 
German  system  :  in  the  schools,  which  are  ^aded  from  the  most 
elementaiy  up  to  the  university,  with  technical  and  normal  schools 
in  between,  they  have  imitated  the  United  States.  It  appears, 
however,  from  statistics,  which,  in  farther  imitation  of  Christendom, 
the  government  collects,  that  in  spite  of  a  compulsory  law,  not 
half  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  are  in  actual  attendance. 
The  Japanese  have  a  language  of  their  own,  but  their  literature 
and  their  Buddhism  are  Chmese.  The  government  is  an  absolute 
hereditary  monarchy.  Mikado  being  the  title  of  the  sovereign.  His 
capital,  Tokio,  is  a  large  city,  with  straight  well-kept  streets, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  houses,  with  outside 
walls  of  bamboo  and  cement,  with  partitions  of  paper  on  wooden 
frames,  and  almost  without  furniture,  are  mostly  of  one  story,  and 
detached,  because  of  frequent  earthquakes.  Tokio  has  i1^  fire- 
brigades  and  its  police-offices  connected  by  telegraph  ;  and  at  night 
it  is  brilliant  witn  gas.  A  railway  connects  it  with  Yokohama,  its 
port.  Factories  for  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  cottons,  paper, 
and  ^lass,  have  been  set  up  with  machinery  from  Europe  or 
America.  Silks  from  the  native  loom  have  long  enjoyed  a  world- 
wide celebrity ;  and  Japanese  porcelain  is  .preferred  by  many  to 
that  of  China.  Yesso  yields  coad  and  iron  ;  West  Niphon,  copper 
and  petroleum. 

EXEBCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Japan?  What  is  its  extent  in  square 
miles?  What  is  its  population?  Name  the  four  principal  islands. 
Name  the  four  minor  groups.  Where  are  Nagasaki,  Kanagawa,  Tokio, 
Kioto,  Matsmai? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  the  Japan  Isles 
and  dependencies  situated?  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  sur^ 
face?  What  and  where  is  the  highest  mountain  ?  What  of  the  climate? 
Enumerate  the  productions.  What  of  the  rivers  and  roads  ?  In  what 
particulars  have  the  Japanese  imitated  the  improvements  of  Christen- 
dom ?  In  what  department  has  Germany  been  their  model  ?  In  what 
department  have  the  U.S.  of  N.  America  been  their  model  ?  What  school 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  Japan  as  in  Europe  ?  What  of  the  language, 
literature,  and  religion?  Of  what  nature  is  the  government?  Describe 
the  capital.  Describe  the  houses.  Mention  particulars  in  which  the 
capital  of  Japan  resembles  the  cities  of  Europe.  What  manufactures 
are  carried  on  with  European  machinery?  What  articles  of  native 
manufacture  are  highlv  esteemed  ?  How  came  the  art  of  jananning  to 
be  so  called?  Which  of  the  islands  yields  coal  and  ironr  Where 
are  copper  and  petroleum  found? 

DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


Ak-ea,  a  town  of  Eastern  Turkestan, 
with  considerable  trade.  Pop.  estimated 
at  60,000. 

Axnarapura,  d-md-rd-poor^d  (the 
city  of  the  gods),  a  former   capital 


of  the  Burman  Empire,  situated 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Irrawadi ;  now 
in  ruins. 

Amoy,  a  seaport  of  China,  situated 
on  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Fo-ki-en, 
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Pop. 


with    an    excellent    harbonr. 

sooooo. 

Andm^  or  AnnaIn^  Umpire  of 
(the  peace  of  the  south),  a  country  of 
S.B.  Asia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  China. 
E.  and  8.  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin, 
Chinese  Sea,  Cambodia,  and  French 
Cochin-China,  W.  by  Laos  and  Siani. 
It  lies  between  10°  47'  and  23*  N.  lat., 
and  102°  and  109"  E.  long.,  and  is  about 
960  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth 
varying  firom  about  80  to  800  miles. 
Its  area  has  been  variously  computed 
at  from  98,000  to  140,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  about  21,000,000. 
France  exercises  protectorate  powers 
over  Anam. 

Ava,  d'vd,  a  city  of  the  Barman  Em- 
pire, once  its  capital,  but  now  in  ruina. 

Bankok',  the  capital  of  Slam,  on  the 
Menam.  The  houses  are  built  upon 
bamboo  rafts  moored  along  the  banks. 
Pop.  600,000,  of  whom  about  one-half 
are  Chinese. 

Bhamo',  a  town  of  Burma,  on  the 
Irrawadi;  its  chleftrade  Is  with  China. 
Pop.  about  lOfiOO. 

Bnr'ma,  or  Bnr^mah,  a  state  of  the 
Eastern  or  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula, 
between  19,  29  and  27  N.,  and  93  and 
102  E.  The  greater  part  of  the 
country  consists  of  the  immense  basin 
of  the  Irrawadi  and  its  tributaries. 
It  is  mountainous  in  the  W.,  N.,  and 
N.E.,  and  level  in  the  S.  and  S.E.  It 
has  valuable  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  and  iron, 
besides  a  great  variety  of  precious 
stones.  Teak  is  abundant.  Esti- 
mated area  190,600  square  miles;  pop. 
4,000,000.— The  capital  is  Mandalay, 
on  a  plain  8  miles  from  the  Irrawadi. 

Oambo'dla,  a  maritime  country  of 
Asia,  in  the  Eastern  or  Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula,  to  the  S.E.  of  Siam,  with 
which  and  with  Anam  it  was  incor- 
porated about  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  In  1863,  in  consequence  of 
French  interference,  it  was  severed  from 
Siam  and  Anam,  and  became  a  pro- 
tectorate of  France,  but  its  area  is  much 
less  than  it  was  in  former  times.  Its 
present  length  is  not  more  than  270 
miles;  breadth  150  miles;  and  pop. 
about  1,000,000.  The  former  power  and 
splendour  of  the  country  are  attested 
by  the  vast  ruins  of  magnificent 
temples,  palaces,  walled  cities,  etc. 
The  present  capital  is  Panomplng. 

Oanton^  a  city  of  China,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Quang-tung,  on  the 
Choo-Kiang,  Canton,  or  Pearl  River,  70 
mies  from  its  mouth  in  the  China  Sea. 


Ilere,  for  4  or  li  miles,  barges  are  moored 
in  the  river,  in  whidi  thousands  of 
persons  live  who  have  no  other  home. 
Pop.  estimated  at  IJBOOJOOO. 

Ohang-otaa',  a  dty  of  China,  thB 
capital  of  the  province  of  Hoo-naa. 

O]langchow•foo^  a  large  city  of 
China,  province  of  Fo-kl-en,  86  miles 
S.W.  of  Amoy,  which  is  its  port  Pop. 
estimated  at  l,000,00a 

Che-kiang,  cA^-fca-aa^,  a  province  of 
China.  N.  of  Fo-kl-en,  on  the  E.  ooast. 
P.  8,10O,O0O.^Chief  town,Haiig-ehow. 

Omng-too,  a  eommerdal  dty  of 
China,  the  capital  of  the  provinee  oi  , 
Se-chu-en. 

Ohoo-kiuig,  the  OhlneM  name  far 
the  Canton  Blver. 

Chimg-kSng,  a  eity  and  river  port  of 
China,  province  of  Be^n-en,  at  the 
oonflnenee  of  the  Kla-Uang  with  the 
Yang-tsd-klaag.  It  la  one  of  tiM  most 
popolooa  oitiea  in  China. 

Ohoaan,  eboo-adn',  one  of  a  group  of 
fertile  Islets  off  the  coast  of  Chins, 
near  the  month  of  the  Yang-tae-kiuig. 
Pop.  200,000. 

•  aoohin'OhlBft,  Ziower,  er  Firenoh, 
a  territory  occupying  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  bdon;* 
Ing  to  France.  It  is  the  delta  land  of 
the  Mekong  River,  and  is  divided  faito 
six  provinoes,  via.,  Saigon,  Mytko, 
Bienhoayimh4on§i  Chamioc,  and  Httim* 
Area,  21,717  aq.  m.;  pop.  l,603.00a 

Oore%  a  peninsula  of  E.  Asia,  sepa- 
rated flrom  China  by  the  Yellow  SiBS, 
and  trom  the  Islands  of  Japan  by  the 
Strait  of  Corea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
It  Is  about  600  miles  long  voA  190  imle* 
broad.  The  coast-line  is  elevated,  and 
the  Interior  Is  traversed  firom  N.  to  S. 
by  a  chain  of  mountains.  The  elimtte 
is  severe,  but  the  'soil  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  The  Coreana  are  sn 
exclusive  people,  and  poseeae  a  liters* 
ture  of  their  own.  Commerce  la  CMried 
on  with  China  (which  exerdaea  over  it 
a  slender  suzerainty)  and  Japan.  The 
government  Is  despotic.  Area  esti- 
mated at  87,700  square  miles;  pop. 
about  6,840,000. 

Dzimgaria,  da6onrgd*r^-4,  or  Soon- 
garia  (Chinese  Thian-^kui^'p&iooy,  a 
region  of  Central  Asia,  forming  part  of 
the  Chinese  Empire.  It  is  watered  by 
the  111,  and  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Siberia,  N.  and  E.  by  Mongolia,  and  8. 
by  Eastern  Turkestan.  In  1871,  Russia 
occupied  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Upper 
III,  with  the  town  of  Knldja,  but  In 
1879  restored  most  of  the  provinoe  to 
China.    Pop.  600,000. 
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To-ki-en,  f(/ke-en^  a  maritime  prov- 
ince in  the  S.E.  of  China.  It  ahonnds 
in  grain  and  fmit,  and  the  tea-plant  is 
cnltiyated  to  a  great  extent.  Pop. 
14,777,000. 

Foo-Ohoo^  a  large  city  of  China, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Fo-ki-en,  on 
the  Min-kiang,  which  is  here  crossed 
l^  a  stupendous  bridge.  Pop.  estimated 
at  030,000. 

Vormx/m,  (beautiful,  it  was  so 
called  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Chinese 
call  it  Tai-wanU  a  large  and  fertile 
island  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  opposite 
the  province  of  Fo-ki-en.  It  is  250  miles 
in  length  by  80  miles  in  breadth.  Pop. 
aboat  8,000,000. 

Go^i,  called  also  Bhamo  by  the 
CUhiese,  a  great  stony  desert  of  Central 
Asia,  comprising  a  considerable  part  of 
Eastern  Turkestan  and  Mongolia.  Its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  ISOO 
miles;  its  breadth  varies  from  600  to 
TOO  miles. 

Hainan,  hi-ndnf  (south  of  the  sea), 
Chinese  Hai-lAsmt  ^  large  island  in  the 
Chinese  Sea,  180  miles  in  length  and  80 
miles  in  breadth.  It  is  situated  at  the 
B.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin, 
and  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel 
from  the  Chinese  province  of  Quang- 
tnng,  to  which  it  belongs.  Area  esti- 
mated at  12,000  square  miles:  pop. 
1,600,000. 

Hang-ohoo",  or  Hang  -  toheon, 
hoMg-dHuu-ocf ,  a  city  of  China,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Che-kiang, 
and  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  em- 
pire ;  it  is  situated  on  a  navigable  river 
at  the  southern  termination  of  the 
Orand  Canal,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  raw  silks  and  teas.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  800,000. 

Hankan,  or  Hankow'  (mouth  of 
commerce),  a  city  of  China,  province 
of  Hoo-pe,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Han-kiang  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang ; 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  commercial 
centres  in  the  world,  and  has  been 
described  as  a  Birmingham,  a  Liver- 
pnol,  and  a  Sheffield  all  rolled  into  one. 
Fop.  estimated  at  600,000. 

Han-kiang^,  a  river  of  China,  which, 
after  a  tortuous  course  of  about  600 
miles,  joins  the  Yang-tse-kiang 
at  Han-yang.  —  Also,  a  river  of 
Corea,  which  flows  into  the  Strait  of 
Corea. 

Hankin,  Mn-Tceen^  a  maritime  town 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Corea. 

Hanoi.    8u  Eesho. 

Hlogo,  "ht-^go^  a  seaport  of  Japan,  on 
the  S.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Miphon, 


at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Osaka.  Pop. 
80.406. 

Hoanglio  (the  yellow  river),  a  large 
river  of  China.  Rising  in  the  Koko- 
Nor  country  of  the  Mongols,  and  pur- 
suing a  circuitous  course  of  2600  miles 
through  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of 
China,  it  falls  into  the  Yellow  Sea  in 
84  N.  and  120  E. 

Ho'ang-Shan,  a  mountain  in  the 
province  of  Nganwhi,  China. 

Ho-nan  (south  of  the  river),  a  central 
province  of  China,  watered  by  the 
Hoang-ho.  It  is  so  fertile  as  to  be 
called  the  " Garden  of  China; "  but  in 
1877-78  a  long  -  protracted  drought 
baked  large  areas  of  the  country  to  the 
consistency  of  brick,  and  occasioned  a 
most  calamitous  famine,  during  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  popular 
tion  died  of  starvation.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  28,000,000. 

Hondo,    8tt  Niphon. 

Hong-kong,  a  small  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  ceded  by 
the  Chinese  to  the  British  in  1842.  It 
is  about  87  miles  from  Macao,  and  100 
miles  from  Canton.  Area  82  square 
miles;  pop.  160,402.  —  Victoria,  the 
capital,  was  founded  in  1842.— 22, 15  N. 
114, 18  E. 

Hong-tse,  an  extensive  lake  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-su,  China. 

Hoo-nan''  (south  of  the  lake),  so 
named  from  its  situation  S.  of  Lake 
Tong-ting),  a  province  of  China,  W.  of 
Kiang-si.  It  is  hilly,  but  fertile,  and 
is  rich  in  minerals.  Pop.  estimated 
at  18,700,000. 

Hoo-pe,  ho-pa'  (north  of  the  lake, 
t.«.,  of  Lake  Tong-ting),  a  province  of 
China,  S.  of  Uo-nan,  and  N.  of  Hoo-nan 
and  Kiang  -  si.  Pop.  estimated  at 
27,400,000. 

Hu6,  hooSf,  or  hvodL,  the  capital  of 
the  empire  of  Anam,  on  a  navigable 
river  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth  in 
the  China  Sea.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  surrounded  by  a  double  ditch  and 
brick  wall,  60  feet  in  height.  Pop. 
about  100,000. 

Ili,  t'U,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
Kuldja,  Central  Asia;  it  rises  in  the 
Thian-Shan  Mountains,  flows  W.  past 
the  town  of  Kuldja,  and  after  a  course 
of  about  600  miles  falls  into  Lake  Bal- 
kash. 

Irrawa'di  (originally  Erivati,  the 
great  river  or  father  of  waters),  one  of 
the  great  rivers  of  S.E.  Asia ;  it  has  its 
source  in  Tibet,  flows  through  the 
entire  extent  of  the  Burman  Empire 
and  the  division  of  Pegu,  and,  after 
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branching  luto  an  immense  delta,  falls 
by  numerous  mouths  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  E.  of  Cape  Negraia.  Its  length 
is  estimated  at  1200  miles. 

Japan,  Bea  of,  between  the  Islands 
of  Japan  and  the  E.  coast  of  Corea. 

Jeaao,  or  Yea'so,  a  large  island  of 
Japan,  N.  of  Niphon,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Strait  of  Sangar. 
Estimated  area  62.600  square  miles; 
pop.,  with  the  Kuriles,  168,855. 

Kagosima,  kdfo-ae'md,  a  town  of 
Japan,  on  a  deep  bay  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  island  of  Kiusin.  Pop.  estimated  at 
180,000. 

Kai-fong,  ki-fong*,  a  dty  of  China, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ho-nan, 
on  the  Hoang^ho. 

Kan-aa",  a  long,  straggling  Chinese 

Srovince,  stretching  from  the  N.W.  of 
hina  proper  to  Dzungaria.  It  pro- 
duces gold,  mercury,  silks,  dyes,  musk, 
and  tobacco.  Area  400,000  square 
miles ;  pop.  9,285,377. 

Kaahgar',  or  Caahgar',  a  town  of 
Eastern  Turkestan,  Central  Asia,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  with  important 
manofactures  of  gold  and  silver  cloths, 
etc. 

Eeah^o,  Eetoh'o,  or  Oaoha'o,  or 
Hanoi,  a  city  of  Anam,  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Peninsula,  the  capital  of  Ton- 
quin,  on  the  River  Sang-koi,  about  100 
miles  from  its  mouth ;  it  exports  bul- 
lion, silks,  and  lacquered  wares.  Pop. 
120,000. 

KhfvmU.kd-meel',  or  Hami,  hdma^, 
a  town  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  in  a  fer- 
tile and  well-cultivated  district,  N.E.  of 
Lake  Lob  Nor. 

Ehotan'',  a  province  of  Eastern 
Turkestan.  Pop.  260,000.— Ehotan  or 
nchi,  the  capital,  is  an  important  place. 
Pop.  40,000. 

Eiang-Bl,  ke-dng-sef  (west  of  the 
river),  a  province  of  China,  W.  of  Che- 
kiang  and  Fo-ki-«n.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Kan-hiang  and  bordered  by  high 
mountains,  many  of  which  are  culti- 
vated to  the  very  top.  Pop.  23,000,000. 
— Nan-chang  is  the  capital.  ■ 

Eiang-su^  a  maritime  province  of 
China,  N.  of  Che-kiang,  and  S.  of 
Shan-tunff.  Pop.  87,800,000.  The 
capital  is  Nankin. 

Eing-ki-ta'o,  Han-Yang',  or  86- 
Ool,  ad'OoV,  sometimes  written  S5ul, 
the  capital  of  Corea,  and  the  residence 
of  the  sovereign,  near  the  middle  of 
the  kingdom.  Pop.  estimated  at 
240,000. 

Klong-01lOo^  a  maritime  city  of 
China,  capital  of  the  island  of  Hainan, 


on  its  N.  coast.   Pop.  esUmated  at 

ioo.ooa 

Sioo-Sioo.    jSm  Stoflhi. 

Kio^'to,  tiU  1868  called  Miaoo,  a 
city  of  Japan,  towards  the' 8.  end  ci 
the  island  of  Niphon;  it  was  the 
former  residence  of  the  Mikado,  and 
has  suffered  from  hia  removal  to 
Tokio,  but  it  maintains  its  reputation 
for  silks,  bronzes,  lacquer-work,  etc., 
and  is  still  the  headquarters  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  art  in  Juan.  Pop. 
229,810. 

Eixia,  ifctr^e-o,  a  town  of  Eastern 
Turkestan,  188  miles  E.  of  Khotan. 

Eirln  Oola,  fctV«n  o</ld  or  fte-rem' 
o(/ldf  a  town  of  Manchooria,  on  tiie 
Soongari. 

Kinain,  or  Eloo-oioo.  he-oo^M^,  or 
Zimo,  MtCwto,  the  southernmost  of  the 
three  principal  islands  of  Japan,  sepa- 
rated from  Corea  by  the  Strait  of 
Cores,  and  icom  the  island  of  Nijdion 
by  the  Strait  of  Sikok.  Area,  16^680 
square  miles ;  pop.  6,812,997. 

EoB'gol,  the  largest  lake  of  Mon- 
golia; it  is  160  miles  long  and  40 
miles  wide. 

Knsi-oboo,  or  Qii«i-dhow,toS- 
ehoi/t  <^  province  in  the  S.W.  of  China; 
it  is  very  mountainous,  and  contaiBB 
mines  <»  gold,  silver,  vermilion,  and 
iron.  Pop.  5,800,000.— Knel-yaog  is 
the  capital. 

Enen-lnn,  hwen-ioon',  a  range  of 
mountains  in  E.  Asia,  separating  7i^^ 
from  Eastern  Turkestan. 

Enldja,  koot^  a  province  and  tovn 
of  Dzungaria,  Central  Asia,  belonging 
to  China,  to  the  N.  of  Eastern  Ta^ 
kestan.  Pop.  of  province,  130,000;  of 
town,  10,000. 

Enrile  Islands,  k(x/ril,  a  long 
range  of  small  islands  belonging  to 
Japan  off  the  E.  extremity  of  Asia,  and 
extending  700  miles  from  Kamtachatka 
to  the  island  of  Yesso. 

Iianohang',  a  town  of  the  Laos 
country,  in  the  Indo-Chinese  Penin- 
sula, on  the  Menam-kong;  it  is  de- 
scribed as  a  large  and  handsome  place, 
enclosed  by  a  ditch  and  a  lofty  wa^— 
15, 40  N.  104, 80  E. 

IJan-choo^  a  city  of  China,  the 
capital  of  the  N.W.  province  of  Kansn, 
on  the  Hoang-ho. 

Iia''os,  a  mountainous  country  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  surrounded 
by  Burma,  Siam,  Anam,  and  China, 
and  inhabited  by  various  tribes  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Shans.  The  great 
river  Menam-kong  traverses  it  from 
N.  to  S.    Pop.  estimated  at  1,000,000. 
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Lat'sa,  or  Hlas'Mi  (land  of  the 
Divine  Intelligenoe),  the  capital  of 
Tibet,  on  an  afflaent  of  the  Sanpoo;  it 
is  the  residenee  of  the  Dalai  or  Orand 
Lama,  and  is  a  place  of  large  trade 
in  silk,  wool,  goats'  hair,  velret,  and 
lureeioaa  stones.  Pop.  25,000.  See 
KKMABKB,  page  SOO. 

Iieao-tong,  Id-d^o-Umg,  a  province 
of  the  Ghiuese  Empire,  N.  of  the  Great 
Wall,  nominally  comprised  in  Man- 
chooria.  The  gulf  of  the  same  name 
is  an  inlet  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  150  miles 
long  and  from  70  to  ISO  miles  broad. 

Iiob  Mor,  a  lake  of  Eastern  Tnr- 
kestan,  on  the  great  oaravan-route  ftrom 
Kashgar  to  China. 

Ijoo-oho</,  more  aeonrately  Iiu- 
tehu^,  a  group  of  islands,  86  in  number, 
belonging  to  Japan,  Ijring  between  the 
island  of  Formosa  and  the  Japan 
Islands.  The  principal  island,  called 
the  Oreat  Loo-ekoo,  about  00  miles  in 
length  by  12  miles  in  breadth,  has  a 
fertile  soil  and  a  fine  elimate.^26, 80 
N.  127,  OB. 

Macaco,  Chinese  Ma-kow',  a  sea* 
pmrt  and  settlement  of  the  Portuguese 
on  an  island  at  the  S.W.  entrance  of 
the  Canton  River,  China.  Fop.  of 
settlement,  77,280. 

Matmatohln,  fm-md'Cheen'  (mer- 
diant^  town,  or  place  of  commerce),  a 
frontier  town  of  Mongolia,  in  the 
Chinese  Empire,  near  the  Russian 
town  of  Kiaohta ;  it  is  on  the  earavan- 
ronte  ttom.  Siberia  to  Pekin,  and  is  one 
of  tiie  chief  places  of  trade  between 
Russia  and  China.    Pop.  6000. 

Manasarowar%  a  lake  of  Tibet, 
about  16  miles  in  diameter,  near  the 
source  of  the  Sutlej,  considered  one  of 
the  most  sacred  of  all  the  Hindoo 
places  of  pilgrimage. 

Manohoo'rla,  or  Mantohoo^ria, 
an  extensive  region  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  between  88  and  63,  80  N. 
116, 80  and  134, 80  E.  Pop.  estimated 
at  12,000,000.— Kirin-Oola  is  the 
capital.    See  Rbmabks,  page  297. 

Mandalay',  the  capitel  of  the  Bur- 
man  Empire,  in  the  Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula,  on  the  Irrawadi,  N.  of 
Amarapura,  but  8  miles  inland.  Pop. 
100,000. 

Matsmai,  rndta-mV,  the  capital  of 
the  Japanese  island  of  Yesso,  at  the 
month  of  a  river  on  the  S.  coast.  Pop. 
60,000. 

Mei-ling  Mountains  (the  chain  of 
the  wild  plum  trees),  a  range  in  the 
S.W.  of  the  province  of  Kiang-si, 
China. 


Menam,  or  Meinanif  mA-nam.' 
(mother  of  waters),  a  river  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  supposed  to 
rise  in  the  mountains  of  Yun-nan  in 
China;  and,  after  a  course  of  about  800 
miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Siam  below 
Bankok. 

Menam-kong,  md'tidm-kong't  or 
Me-kong'  (mother  of  rivent),  a  large 
river  in  the  ludo-Chinese  Peninsula, 
supposed  to  have  its  source  in  the 
mountains  of  Tibet;  it  passes  through 
the  Chinese  province  of  Yun-nan ;  and, 
after  traverning  Laos  and  Cambodis, 
foils  into  the  Chinese  Sea. 

Mongolia,  an  extensive  region  of 
the  Chinese  Empire.  Estimated  area, 
1304,000  square  miles;  pop.  about 
2,000,00a     See  Rbmabks,  page  298. 

Mookden",  or  Moukden",  or  Ohln- 
yang,  ahin-ydng^,  a  town  of  Mancliooria, 
in  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  old  capital, 
where  the  Chinese  emperors  and  their 
fomilies  are  still  buried. 

Nagasa'U.  a  seaport  of  Japan,  on  an 
inlet  of  the  W.  coast  of  Kiusiu,  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  the  empire,  and  the 
nearest  port  to  China.     Pop.  46,661. 

Man-ohang.  a  dty  of  China,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Kiang-si,  on 
the  Kan-kiang;  it  is  a  great  seat  of 
the  porcelain  manufacture.    P.  800,000. 

Nanohe,  n<bt<ha*,  a  town  of  China, 
province  of  Che-kiang;  it  is  about  8 
miles  in  circuit,  and  carries  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade.    Pop.  about  200,000. 

Nankin",  or  Nanking  (the  court  of 
the  south,  or  the  southern  capital),  a 
city  of  China,  at  one  time  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  and  still  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Kiang-su;  it  is  situated 
near  the  S.  bank  of  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  about  100  miles  fh>m  its  mouth. 
It  communicates  by  the  Grand  Canal 
with  Pekin,  and  is  still  considered  the 
chief  seat  of  learning  in  the  empire. 
Pop.  about  460,000. 

Nan-ling"  (the  southern  mountains), 
a  lofty  chain  in  China,  extending  1800 
miles  from  E.  to  W.  between  the  prov- 
inces Kuei-chow,  Hoo-nan,  and  Kiang- 
si  on  the  N.,  and  those  of  Quang-si  and 
Quang-tung  on  the  S. 

New-ohang",  a  city  of  the  province 
of  Leao-tong,  Manchooria,  in  the 
Chinese  Empire.  Pop.  80,000.  Its 
port,  of  the  same  name,  is  on  the  Leao- 
tong  River,  about  90  miles  from  the 
city.  Mot  very  many  years  ago  only 
a  few  huts  occupied  the  site ;  now  the 
town  lines  the  river-bank  for  about  2 
miles.  Pop.  estimated  at  tsom  60,000 
to  60,000. 
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Ngan-hoei,  npdH-ko-df,  or  Gan- 
hway,  ffdn-hwii',  a  prorinee  of  China, 
trarened  by  the  Yang- tie -Uang. 
Pop.  84/)00,000.~Ngan-kiBg  is  the 
cMMtaL 

Hha-Trang',  or  Tatrang',  a  eeuMirt 
with  a  good  harbour,  at  the  month  of 
a  rirer  on  the  E.  coast  of  Anem,  Indo- 
Chlneee  Penlnsnla. 

Ningpo'  f  the  repose  of  the  waTes^ 
a  eitj  of  Chma,  province  of  Che-Uang, 
sitoated  on  a  tongue  of  land  at  the 
Junction  of  two  rivers,  about  100  miles 
8.  of  Shanghai.    Pop.  800,000. 

Niphon'  (mountain  or  source  of 
light),  called  also  Hondo  and  Honjlu, 
kom^oo  (the  mainland),  the  prindpal 
island  of  Japan.  It  is  very  uregular 
in  shape.  Its  length  is  about  860 
miles;  its  breadth  varies  from  SOO  to 
840  miles;  and  its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  48,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
87,848;B47. 

Oatg»,  Onxga,  or  XTJrga,  ooK^the 
Inrgest  town  of  Mongolia,  in  the 
Chinese  Empire.  See  Rbmasks,  page 
89& 

Osalca,  a  seaport  of  Japan,  in  the 
island  of  Niphon,  86  miles  mm  Kioto, 
of  which  It  is  the  port;  it  is  so  inter- 
sected by  the  mouths  of  the  Kamagaws 
River  and  by  canals  as  to  be  called  the 
"Japanese  Venice,"  and  was  at  one 
time  a  great  commercial  city. 

Pal'te,  a  lake  in  Tibet,  which  pre- 
sents the  singular  appearance  of  a 
canal  6  miles  broad,  surrounding  an 
island  about  100  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, 80  miles  S.W.  of  Lassa. 

Panom^pin,  or  Panom^ping,  the 
capital  of  Cambodia,  Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula,  on  the  Mekong,  at  an  outlet 
from  Tali  Seb  lake.    Pop.  20,000. 

Pei-ho,  pS-h(/  (white  river),  a  river 
of  China,  rises  in  Mongolia,  passes 
near  Peking,  and,  after  forming  a 
junction  with  the  Eu-ho,  falls  into  the 
GuIfofPe-chi-li. 

Peking',  or  PeUn'  (the  northern 
capital),  situated  in  the  province  of 
Pe-che-li,  on  the  Pei-ho  River,  about 
60  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  Great  Wall,  is 
the  capital  of  Cliina,  and  the  modem 
metropolis  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Pop.  estimated  at  1,600,000.  See 
Remarks,  page  297. 

Pe-ling',  an  island,  60  miles  long,  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago.— Also  an  island 
in  the  Yellow  Sea,  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Cores,  Asia. 

Pe-chl-li",  the  metropolitan  prov- 
ince of  China,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Great  Wall,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 


Gulf  of  Pe-ehi-li,  an  inlet  of  the 
Yellow  Sea. .  Pop.  SSfiOOfiOO. 

Poyang',  a  lake  of  China,  surrounded 
by  iinely  wooded  hills,  in  the  N.  of 
the  provinoe  of  Kiang-«L  Length,  80 
miles ;  greatest  breadth,  40  miles. 

QniUBg-Fing',  a  eity  of  China,  noted 
ibr  its  numerous  temples,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Pe-ehi-U,  840  mites  S.S.W.  of 
Peking^— Also,  a  eity  In  the  province 
of  Knel-ehow,  80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Kuei- 
yang. 

Qnaog-fll,  kwdng-MT  (the  wide  west 
or  the  western  province),  a  province  in 
the  S.  of  China,  W.  of  Quang-tnng, 
and  bordering  on  Tonquin.  Pop. 
7,800,000.— Qoei-ling  U  the  capital. 

Qnang-timg,  kw^bUg-toongi'  (U&e  wide 
east  or  the  eastern  provinoe!  a  mari- 
time provinoe  in  the  S.  of  Cmna;  it  is 
traversed  by  several  important  rivers^ 
which  serve  to  transport  merchandise 
to  Canton,  its  capital  and  chief  seat  of 
trade.    Pop.  19,800,000. 

Rftghalien  Oola,  sd^d-^oa  ooTd,  a 
town  of  Manchooria,  in  the  Chinese 
Empire,  on  the  Amoor.    Pop.  80,000. 

Baigon,  Hifonf,  a  province  of  Lower 
or  French  Cochln-China,  in  the  8.  of 
the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  Its  capi- 
tal, of  the  same  name,  on  the  River 
Saigon,  contains  numerous  buildings 
buHt  in  European  style.  Pop.  of  prov- 
ince, 891,000. 

Salnen,  adl^oeiif,  Salwin^  or  Sal- 
ween',  or  Thaleain,  a  large  river  of 
the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  flows  E. 
and  S.  through  the  Chinese  provinoe 
of  Yun-nan,  and  S.  through  Bnrma, 
and,  after  forming  the  E.  boundary  of 
Pegu,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mar- 
taban. 

Bang-kol,  a  river  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Peninsala,  rises  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yun-nan,  and,  flowing  S.W., 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  TonqniQ,  after  a 
course  estimated  at  600  miles. 

Sanpoo^  or  Sanpu',  a  river  of 
Tibet,  rises  near  the  source  of  the 
Sntlej,  and,  flowing  eastward.  Joins 
the  Brahmapootra. 

Satan 'ma,  a  town  of  Japan,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name  in  the  S.  of  the  island  Kiusiu ;  it 
has  productive  pearl-fineries  in  the 
Bay  o/8atsuma. 

8e-ohu-en,  or  Sze-chn-en,  a  prov- 
ince in  the  W.  of  China,  diversified  by 
mountains,  plains,  and  deserts,  and 
traversed  by  the  River  Yang-tse-kiang. 
Pop.  86,000,000. 

86-Oul.    iSe0  King-ki-tao. 

Shame.    See  QobL 
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8han  BtateSi  a  namber  of  moimtain- 
oos  states  interrening  between  British 
Burma  and  tbe  Chinese  frontier.  They 
formerly  paid  tribute  tO'  China  and 
Burma,  but  are  now  practically  inde- 
pendent. Europeans  possess  only 
■eanty  information  concerning  them. 

Slianghai,  ahdng-hi^  (supreme  court), 
a  seaport  of  China,  province  Kiang-su, 
OB  the  Woosung  Biyer,  aboutlQO  miles 
E.S.E..  oft  Nankin;  it  is  the.  most  im- 

g»rtant  commercial  city  on  the  coast  of 
hina.    fop.  276,640. 

Blian>Bi;  shat^aef  (west  of  the  moun- 
tain), a  province  of  China,  W.  of  Pe- 
chi-li,  remarkably  rich  in  coal  and 
iron.    Fop.  14,000,000. 

Bliaa-tnxig,  ahdn-toona'  (east  of  the 
moantain),  a  province  ox  China,  8.E.  of 
Fe-«hi-U,  terminating  in  a  peninsula 
stretching  into  the  Yellow  8ea.  Fop. 
89,000,000. 

81ien-8l,  »henr$ef  (the  western  firon- 
tter),  an  extensive  and  mountainous 
province  in  the  N.W.of  China,  separated 
firom  Shan-si  on  the  E.  by  the  Hoang- 
ho.  Area  81,912  square  miles.  Pop. 
10,^,000. 

maof  (a  Malay  word  signifying  *'  the 
brown  nuse ;"  the  native  name  Is  Thai, 
or  Muang  Thai,  «.«.,  "  the  kingdom  of 
the  free ; "  the  Burmese  name  is  Zoodtxi), 
a  country  of  Uie  Eastern  Peninsula,  em- 
bnteing  the  greater  part  of  the  Laos 
territory,  and  the  portion  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  that  is  neither  British  nor 
independent,  called  Lower  Siam.  Area 
estimated  at  250,000  square  miles ;  pop. 
about  6,760,000.  Siam  proper  is  the 
valley  of  the  Menam,  on  which  are 
found  the  great  centres  of  population, 
the  chief  of  which  is  Bankok,  the 
capital. 

Siam,  Gulf  of,  a  great  bay  of  the 
Chinese  Sea.  E.of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  W.  of  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin 
China. 

8i-an,  or  Bi-ngan,  a  city  of  China, 
province  of  Shen-si,  on  an  aflSnent  of 
the  Hoei-ho.  It  is  large,  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  the  principal  military  dep6t 
for  the  northern  provinces  of  China.— 
84, 12  N.  108,  40  E. 

Slang-Yang',  a  city  of  China,  prov- 
ince of  Hoo-pe,  on  the  Hang-Kiang. 

Bikok',  SikokT,  or  ShikCku,  the 
smallest  of  the  four  principal  islands 
of  Japan,  N.E.  of  Kiusiu.  Area  esti- 
mated at  17;200  square  miles;  pop. 
2,618,142. 

Sln-llng,  a  mountainous  range  in 
China,  S.  of  Sl-ngan,in  the  province  of 
Shen-si. 


Soo-ohoo  a  city  of  China,  province 
of  Kiang-su,  on  the  Great  Canal,  near 
LakeTai,  125  miles  S.E.  of  Nanking; 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  empira, 
and  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
manufiftctured  goods.    Pop.  600,000. 

Soongarl,  or  Bnngari,  soon-gOfre,  or 
»o<m-gd^ef,  the  most  important  river  of 
Manchooria,  in  the  Chinese  Empire, 
rides  near  the  Corean  frontier,  and  Joins 
the  Amoor  after  a  course  estimated  at 
800  miles. 

Tai,  <i,  a  fine  lake  in  the  p;rovince  of 
Kiang-su,  China.~Al80,  several  cities 
of  China,  chiefly  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces. 

Taiwan,  ti-todn",  a  town  of  China,  the 
capital  of  the  island  Formosa,  on  its  W. 
coast    Pop.  100,000. 

Talynan,  H-yoo-dnf,  a  city  of  China, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Shan-si, 
on  the  Faen-ho,  250  miles  S.W.  of 
Peking ;  it  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  particularly  in  fine  porce- 
lain. 

Tan-Bia-Bhan,  a  range  of  mountains 
in  the  W.  of  the  Chinese  province  of 
Uo-nan. 

Teng-ohow,  or  Tang-ohan,  a  sea- 
port of  China>  province  of  Shan-tung, 
on  the  N.  coast    Pop.  280,000. 

Ten'gri-nor,  a  salt  water  lake  in 
Tibet,  50  miles  long;  and  from  16  to  25 
miles  broad,  about  120  miles  N.W.  of 
Lassa.  From  its  great  altitude  (15,190 
feet  above  the  sea),,  it*  is  called  by  the 
natives  Nameho,  or  "  Sky  Lake." 

TeBhoC-Ijomboo^  a  town  of  Tibet, 
S.W.  of  Shigatze ;  it  consists  of  from 
SOO  to  400  houses,  capable  of  accom- 
modating from  SOOO  to  4000  priests, 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Teshu- 
lama,  the  ruler  of  the  Tsang  province, 
who  resides  at  Shigatze. 

Thian-Bhan,  te-dn-ahdn^  (the  celes- 
tial mountains),  a  range  of  lofty 
mountains  in  the  W.  of  Mongolia, 
forming  the  N.  boundary  of  the  great 
table-land  of  Central  Asia.  Khan 
Tengri,  the  highest  peak,  is  21,000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Thian-shan-nan-loo  (the  country 
S.  of  the  celestial  mountains),  a  prov- 
ince of  Eastern  Turkestan,  N.  of  Tibet 

Thian-shan-pe-loo  (the  country  N. 
of  the  celestial  mountains).   See  Dsun 
garia. 

Tien  -  tain,  <«  -  en  -  taeen*  (heavenly 
spot),  a  city  and  port  of  China,  at  the 
junctionof  the  Yunlingand  the  Peiho 
rivers.    Pop.  950,000. 

Tokio,  tS-he-Of  called  Yed'^do  prior 
to  1868,  the  capital  of  Japan,  and  the 
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ufoal  rttldeaoe  of  the  Mikado,  iltiuted 
At  tho  hMtd  of  a  doeo  bay  on  the  B. 
eoast  of  the  island  of  Niphon.  Pop. 
811|610.  iSm  Rhabkb,  page  808. 

Tong-ttng-hoo.  a  la&e  of  China, 
800  miles  in  eireammrenoe,  in  the  proir- 
inee  of  Hoo-pee,  near  the  border  of 
Heo-nan. 

Tonqnin.  trnhhunf,  or  ^onfgfdag, 
Umf-kinff',  the  moat  northerly  state  of 
the  Empire  of  Anam.  Xeaho,  or  Hanoi, 
on  the  Tonauin  Rirer,  is  the  capital. 
The    Frencui    ezeroise    proteotorafce 

e»wers  orer  Tonqninv— The  Qnlf  of 
onqnin,  on  the  B.  ooast,  is  800  miles 
in  length,  and  has  an  average  breadth 
of  160  miles. 

Tsa-ynen^  a  large  and  important 
toim  of  China,  prorinee  of  Ohe-Kiang, 
near  which  is  a  earionsly-shaned  hul 
ohiefly  oomposed  of  beantiftii  green 
granite,  which  is  extensirely  qnarried 
and  exported. 

Til-nan-foo,  a  large  and  popnlons 
city  of  China,  the  capital  of  the  prov 
ince  of  Shang-tnng,  on  the  Ta-tsin, 
100  miles  from  the  Qnlf  of  Pe-chi-11. 

Tsin-ohou-foo,  a  city  of  China,  pror- 
inee  of  Shang-tnng,  80  miles  E.  of  Tsi- 
nan-foo ;  it  is  the  centre  of  a  large  silk- 
prodncing  district.    Pop.  T0,000. 

Til-tBi-har,  the  most  northerly 
province  of  Manohooria,  in  the  Chinese 
Empire,  separated  from  Asiatic  Russia 
by  the  Amoor.— The  capital,  of  the 
same  name,  is  on  the  River  Nann. 

Tsn-shima,  or  TBooBima,teoo-«2'iM, 
two  islands  of  Japan,  in  the  StnUt  of 
Corea ;  they  are  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel.    Pop.  80,000. 

Tnzfan,  to&r-fdn',  a  district  and 
town  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Thian-shan,  180  miles  W.  of 
Khamil;  the  inhabitants  are  said  to 
abstain  rigidly  fh>m  eating  animal  food 
and  drinking  wine.  Pop.  of  the  town 
lO/MO. 

XTdong,  oolong*,  a  town  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Peninsula,  the  former  capital 
of  Cambodia,  on  the  channel  between 
Tali  Seb  lake  and  the  River  Mekong. 
Pop.  12,000. 

Voo-chang,  or  Woo-ohang,  a  city 
of  China,  the  capital  of  Hoo-pe,  on  the 


Tang^tM-Kitng  at  the  tnflox  of  the 
HanHKiaog;  it  ia  one  of  the  finest 
eitiee  in  China.   Pop.  900,000. 

Yalott-ldaiig,  a  river  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  eepanttes  Manchooria  from 
Corea,  and  enters  the  Yellow  Set 
after  a  eonrve  estimated  at  800 
miles. 

Yang-tohoa,  a  dty  of  China,  prov* 
iaoe  of  Kiang-sn,  on  the  Imperial 
Canal,  60  miles  N.E.  of  Nanking. 

Tang-tse-Elang   (the   son  of  the 
great  water,  or  the  son  of  the  sea),  the 
largest  river  of  Asia,  has  its  source  ia 
th»  mountains  of  Tibet,  traverses  all 
the  emtral  provinces  of  China,  and* 
after  a  course  of  8200  miles,  falls  into 
the  Pacifio  Ocean  about  100  miles  b9' 
low  Nanking. 

Tao-nan',  a  eity  of  China,  provio 
of  Tun-nan,  about  96  miles  W.N.W. 
Ynn-nan,  with  a  great  trade  in  mu 
and  salt. 

Yarkand',    a    river    of 
Turkestan,  rises  in  the  Mons  Tagh*^ 
flows  E.,  and  lUls  into  Lake  Lob  N 
after  a  course  estimated  at  1280  miles. 

Yarkand,  a  city  of  Eastern  Turk 
ttan,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  abovi 
river  140  miles  8.E.  of  Kashgar ;  i 
rivals  Bokhara  as  a  seat  of  Moham 
medan  learning,  having  sixty  endowed 
ooUeges  for  the  study  of  divinity  and 
law  aooording  to  the  Koran.  Pop. 
estimated  at  120,000. 

Yellow  Sea,  Hoang-haiorWhaBg- 
hai,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
tween China  and  the  peninsula  of 
Corea,  terminating  in  the  Onlfs  of 
Pe-chi-li  and  Leao-tong. 

Yokoha^ma  (cross  shore),  a  town  of 
Japan,  on  the  E.  eoast  of  the  island  of 
Niphon,  17  miles  S.  of  Tokio;  it  is 
built  after  the  fashion  of  a  European 
town,  and  is  the  principal  seat  of 
foreign  settlers  in  Japan.   Pop.  67,499. 

Yonnsoi'  (the  cloudy  region  of  tlie 
south),  a  mountainous  province  in  the 
S.W.  of  China,  celebrated  as  a  tea- 
growing  district,  and  very  rich  in 
mineral  prodnots.    Pop.  5,6(X>,000. 

Yunnan,  a  city  of  Chilu^  the  capiul 
of  the  above  province,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Lake  Tien-chi. 
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AFBIOA 

ded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  W.  by  the  Athintic ; 
he  Southern  Ocean ;  £.  by  the  IndiEui  Ocean,  the 
,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  area  is  estimated 
11,556,300  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  about 
ions. 

Chief  Towns. 

8    under    Turkish    8user-) 

' :—  >  Cairo,  Tripoli,  Tunis. 

Tripoli,  Tunis.  J 

Possessions:^  ")  Bathurst  and    Free  Town, 

ica  Settlements,  Gold  Coast  and  I  Acara,  Cape  Town,  Pieter- 
I.,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  St  {  maritzbui^,  James  Town, 
I.,  Mauritius  I.  J      Port  Louis. 

\^'IV!^}^ 'Zr..r.  n^.4-  ,„A -Algiers,  St  LouU,  Grand  Bas- 
i,_Sene^l,  Ivory  Coast  and  ^    |      'g^  p    j^ 

I  Exver,  Bourbon  or  Keunion  I.  J  *      *^w"«. 

>se  Possessions: — 
%  I.,  Cape  Verde  Is.,  Bissagos 
h  Princes  I.  and  St  Thomas  I., 
Guinea,  Lower  Zambesi  and 
)ast. 


Funchal,  Porto  Grande, 
Bissao,  Loanda,  Mozam- 
bique. 


Possessions : —  *| 

Is.,    Presidios  on  Coast  of  I  ^     Paimas,  Ceuta. 

0,  with  Fernando   Po  I.  and  j  '  vyouio. 
m  I.  in  Bight  of  Biafra.            J 

:h'*2fr!^rep^^S.lrr'i     Pretoria.  Monrovia 

XS?Co'^^=i;«in,Zulu.U«t'.  Ttotactoo,  N7«,g- 
ambesi,  Somali.  ) 

ids. — Madeira,  Canaries,  Cape  Verdes,  Fernando  Po, 
St  Thomas,  Annobon,  Ascension,  St  Helena,  Ichabb, 
scar,  Comoros,  Reunion,  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  Socotra. 
s  and  Bays. — Aboukir,  Sidra,  Cabes,  Tunis,  Guinea 
h  are  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra),  Widfisch,  Angra 

1,  Saldanha,  Table,  False,  Algoa,  Delagoa. 

S.— Bon,  Spartel,  Blanco,  Verde,  Paimas,  Three  Points. 
Frio,  Good  Hope,  Agulhas,  Corrientes,  Delgado.  Guai- 
^mber  and  Ste.  Marie  in  Madagascar. 
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AFBIOA 

Abounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  W.  by  the  Atlantic ; 
l>y  the  Southern  Ocean ;  £.  by  the  IndiEui  Ocean,  the 
id  Sea,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.     The  area  is  estimated 

.^  about  11,556,300  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  about 

'OO  millions. 

Chief  Towns. 

luitaries    under    Turkish    8user-) 
ainty :—  >  Cairo,  Tripoli,  Tunis. 

Egypt,  Tripoli,  Toms.  J 

^3kiti8h  Possessions:—                         *)  Bathnrst   and    Free   Town, 

W.  Africa  Settlements,  Qold  Coast  and  I  Acara,  Cape  Town,  Pieter- 

liftsos  I.,  Cape   Colony,  Natal,    St  f  maritzbu]]^,  James   Town, 

-   Helena  I.,  Manritios  I.                       J  Port  Lonis. 

■^^*^rlT«««^  rna«f  ,„  A  Algiers,  St  Louis,  Grand  Bas- 

-     ^KRW^:&&§^ori^^    ^m,  St  Denis. 

Tf^ttagvLMe  Possessions:^ 

Jftideira  I^  Cape  Verde  Is.,  Bissagos 
-^  lik,  with  Princes  I.  and  St  Thomas  I., 
=^  Iiower  Gninea,  Lower  Zambesi  and 
L    'East Coast. 

r       t-  ■ 

ih  Possessions: —  1 

.  Annobon  I.  in  Bight  of  Biafra.  J 

land,  Zambesi,  Somali.  )      ^^' 

Islands. — Madeira,  Canaries,  Cape  Verdes,  Fernando  Po, 
Princes,  St  Thomas,  Annobon,  Ascension,  St  Helena,  Ichabo, 
Madagascar,  Comoros,  Reunion,  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  Socotra. 

Gulfs  and  Bays.— Aboukir,  Sidra,  Cabes,  Tunis,  Guinea 
(in  which  are  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra),  Walfisch,  Angra 
Pequena,  Saldanha,  Table,  False,  Algoa,  Delagoa. 

Capes. — Bon,  Spartel,  Blanco,  Verde,  Palmas,  Three  Points. 
Lopez,  Frio,  Good  Hope,  Agulhas,  Corrientes,  Delgado,  Guai- 
dafui ;  Amber  and  Ste.  Marie  in  Madagascar. 


Fnnchal,  Porto  Grande, 
Bissao,  Loanda,  Mozam- 
bique. 
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MonntailLS. — Atlas,  Kong,  Cameroons,  Moss&mba,  Draken* 
berg,  Lupata,  Eilima-Njaro,  Eenia. 

Bivers. — Nile,  Senegal,  Gambia,  Niger,  Ogowai,  Congo, 
Coanza,  Noorsey  Orange,  Limpopo,  Zambezi,  Rovuma,  Rufiji, 
Jub,  Haines. 

Lakes. — ^Tchad ;  Dembea,  Victoria  Nyanza,  Albert  Ny- 
anza ;  Tanganyika,  Bangweolo,  Moero,  Eamolondo,  Chibungo ; 
Dilolo,  Ngami,  Nyassa,  Shirwa. 

REMARKS. 

Africa  extends  from  37*  20'  N.  to  34**  60'  S.  lat,  and  from 
17*  32'  W.  to  51"  22'  E.  long.  Its  length,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Tunis,  is  about  5000 
muea ;  its  breadth,  from  Gape  Yerde  to  Cape  Guardafui,  about 
4700.  It  is  separated  from  Europe  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the 
Red  Sea. 

Africa  may  be  described  as  a  penincula  without  peninsulas.  Its 
outline  is  marked  not  only  by  the  seaboard,  but  also  by  coast- 
ranges  never  more,  and  genercJly  much  less,  than  200  miles  from 
the  shore.  The  best  known  of  these  ranges  is  Atlas,  in  the  western 
part  of  North  Africa ;  it  is  really  a  mountainous  region,  with  its 
steeper  side  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  summits  diminish- 
ing from  west  to  east,  the  highest  of  all  being  Mount  Miltsin,  above 
12,000  feet,  S.S.E.  of  the  city  of  Morocco.  The  coast-ranges  are 
highest  on  the  eastern  side.  Mont  Blanc  is  equalled  by  -peaks  in 
Abyssinia,  and  in  the  coast-range  which  shuts  in  Lake  Nyassa :  it  is 
surpassed  by  Eenia  and  Eilima-Njaro,  each  18,000  feet  high  or  more, 
which  belong  to  the  coast-range,  shutting  in  the  eastmost  mke  sources 
of  the  Nile.  Within  the  coast-ranges,  Africa  consists  of  table-lands, 
from  2000  to  4000  feet  above  the  ocean-level,  differing  greatly  in 
size,  shape,  direction  of  slope,  and  character  of  surface.  The  Sahara 
table-land,  in  size  and  shape  like  the  Mediterranean,  cannot  be  said 
to  slope  in  any  direction,  and  is  an  arid  desert.  Kalahari  is  its 
counterpart  on  a  much  smaller  scale  in  South  Africa.  The  Soudan 
is  a  highly  fertile  saucer  with  Lake  Tchad  at  the  bottom,  into  which 
its  rivers  flow ;  but  Lake  Tchad  is  still  800  feet  above  the  ocean- 
level.  The  Upper  Zambezi  is  a  table-land  so  nearly  level  that 
some  of  the  streams  connected  with  Lake  Ngami  are  influents  or 
effluents  of  the  lake  according  to  the  rainfall ;  and  at  certain  seasons 
the  lake  communicates  with  tributaries  of  both  the  Zambezi  and 
the  Limpopo.  In  like  manner.  Lake  Dilolo,  farther  north,  is  sup- 
posed to  communicate  with  tributaries  of  both  the  Zambezi  and  the 
Congo.     Of  decided  river  basins,  that  of  the  Nile,  lone  and  narrow, 

fertile  only  along  the  river,  till  the  delta  is  reachea  :  that  of  the 

,  circmar,  or  more  probably  oval  in  shape,  for  the  northern 

ies  are  still  unexplored,  is  fertile  throughout.     Tlie  two 
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basins  are  alike  in  having,  for  the  head-waters  of  their  respectiye 
rivers,  a  series  of  magnificent  lakes.  But  these  river  basins,  sloping 
the  one  northwards,  the  other  westwards,. are  also,  except  in  their 
seaward  portions,  table -lands,  both  rivers  reaching  the  sea 
through,  gaps  in  the: great  African  rim,  over  a  series  of  terraces 
which  form  waterfalls.  The:  lowest  cataract  on  the  Nile  is  about  550 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Yellala  Falls,  the  limit  of  ocean  navigation  on 
the  Congo,  are  only^  142.  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  The  same  feature 
recurs  in  all.  the  great  African  rivers,  so  that  not  one  of  them  is  a 
natural  waterway  for.  ocean  steamers  intb  the  interior.  The  equa- 
torial region  ia  not  the  hottest,  because  dense  forests,  nourished 
by  the  intertropical,  rains,  protect  the  surface  of  the  ^ound  from 
the  sun's  rays.  The  hottest  region  is  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
-where,  there  being*  no  rainfall,  the  sun's  rays  are  intercepted  by 
Beither  foliage  nor  cloud.  The  intiertropical coast  lands  are  unhealthy, 
particularly  the  coast  of  Senegambia,  as  the  country  of  the  Sene^ 
and  Gambia  rivers*  £3  called,  and  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea.  Tne 
Begro  race,  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  Africa,  occupies  not 
more  than  a  fourth  of  it,  that  portion,  namely,  which  extends  alone 
the  Atlantic  between  Sene^  and  Gaboon  rivers,  and  thence  inland 
as  far  as  the  Upper*  Nile,  rforth  and  east  of  this  region,  the  races 
are  white,  but  01  Asiatic  type,  with  a  good  deal  of  Arab  blood ;  and 
they  speak  dialects  of  Arabic.  Mohammedanism,  the  religion  of  these 
races;  \a  spreading  among  the  negroes,  most  of  whom,,  however,  like 
the  brown  races  who  occupy  the  rest  of  Africa,  are  still  Pagans. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  Africa  bounded?  What  is  its  extent  in  square  .miles? 
What  is  its  popnlation?  What  three  countries  in  it  are  under  Tm^dsh 
suzerainty  ?  Name  the  largest  one  of  the  British  and  French  possessions 
respectively.  What  possessions  have  the  Portuguese  on  the  mainland  ? 
What  African  possessions  of  Spain  and  Portngal  nave  been  mentioned  as 
integral  parts  respectively  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  monarchies  ? 
Of  the  Independent  States,  which  one  is  wholly  insular  ?  Whidi  one  is 
partly  insular  and  partly  continental  ?  Name  the  islands,  guHl^  and 
Days,  capes,  etc.  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is 
Amca  situated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth ?  What  separates  it 
from  Europe  and  Asia  respectively?  How  is  its  outline  doubly  marked? 
Name  and  describe  the  best  known  coast-range.  Name  and  point  out 
coast-ranges,  or  summits  in  them,  which  are  lower  than  Mont  Blanc, 
equal  to  it,  and  higher.  Describe  the  surface  of  Africa  within  the  coast- 
ranges.  Name  the  two  desert  ^ble-lands.  Describe  the  Soudan  table- 
land. What  is  peculiar  about  the  drainage  of  the  Upper  Zambezi  in 
connexion  with  its  two  lakes?  Contrast  the  Nile  and  Congo  basins. 
In  what  respect  are  they  alike  ?  What  fact  shows  that  these  river 
basins  are  table-lands  within  the  coast-ranges?  Account  for  the 
equatorial  region  not  being  the  hottest.  Where  are  the  unhealthiest 
parts  ?  What  part  of  Africa  is  the  habitat  of  the  negro  ?  What  kind 
of  races  are  found  north  and  south  of  him  respectively?  What  two 
forms  of  religion  divide  native  Africa  between  them  ? 
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HGYPT. 

Coantries.  CUof  Towns. 

(Cairo,  Bonlak,  Alexandria,  Tanta,  Zagasig, 
Egypt  proper <     Damietta,  Rosetta,  'Port    Said,  lamailia, 

(    Sues,  KoBseir,  Sioot^AsBoiiaii. 

Nubia. M... Derr,  Bnakin,  Berber,  jBLhartoum. 

White  Mile  Territorj Sennar,  El  Obeid,  Gondokoro. 


Egypt  proper  consists  of  the  Kile  basin  from  the  Mediterranean 
up  to  the  first  cataract,  together  with  the  coiresponding  Bed  Sea 
coast  and  whatever  of  tiie  Libyan  desert  lies  between  the^ile  basin 
and  Tripoli  territory.  The  leit  bank  of  the  Nile  ascends  gentiy  to 
the  Sahara  table-land ;  the  right  bank  is  sepu^ted  £rom  the  Bed  Sea 
by  coast-ranges  rising  to  a  maximum  height  of  2500  feet,  and 
extensive  enough  to  contain  a  nomad  population.  The  cultivable 
portions  are  threefold,  viz.,  the  delta,  a  land  of  railways,  canals, 
and  rice-fields ;  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river  above  the  delta ; 
and  the  oases,  a  series  of  depressions  running  nearly  paralld  to  the 
Nile,  about  eighty  miles  to  the  west  of  it,  and  owine  their  fertility 
to  the  percolation  of  Nile  water  to  their  subsoil  The  Great 
Oasis  is  100  miles  in  length.  In  the  one  called  Siwah  stood 
anciently  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Being  an  almost 
rainless  country,  Egypt  has  no  natural  forests ;  and  few  trees  are 
planted.  Fertility  is  due  to  the  annual  inundation,  which  lasts 
from  solstice  to  solstice,  and  is  caused  by  the  flooding  of  Nile 
tributaries  in  Abyssinia  during  the  summer  rains  of  that  country. 
From  the  first  cataract  downwards,  the  Nile  flows  within  em- 
bankments ;  and  by  sluices  in  these  it  is  distributed  over  the 
country.  So  favourable  are  soil  and  climate  that,  with  irrigation, 
a  double  harvest  is  reaped,  which  leaves  for  exportation  a  laige 
surplus  of  agricultural  produce,  chiefly  grain,  pulse,  cotton,  and 
sugar.  The  piirest  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  the 
Christians  of  Egypt,  called  Copts  ;  the  mass  of  the  population,  a 
mixture  of  the  same  race  with  Arab  blood,  is  Mohammedan. 
The  fellaheen,  or  peasantry,  are  a  quiet,  light-hearted  people, 
ground  down  by  taxation  and  usury.  The  ruling  class  is  of 
Turkish  descent,  and  so  is  the  Khedive,  as  the  sovereign  is  called. 
His  capital,  Cairo,  is  the  largest  town  in  Africa.  It  is  thoroughly 
Oriental,  with  narrow  streets,  crowded  and  noisy  bazaars,  and 
mosques,  minarets,  tombs,  and  gateways  for  the  chief  sights. 
It  is  a  resort  of  tourists,  because  of  the  great  pyramids  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  the  opportunity  of  going  up  the  Nile  by 
steamer.  So  important  is  Egypt  as  containing  the  Suez 
Canal  route  to  India  that,  to  maintain  the  government  of  tiie 
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Khedive  against  the  insurrection  of  Arabi  and  other  pashas,  a 
British  expedition  bombarded  vthe  forts  of  Alexandria,  stormed 
the  insurgent  stronghold  jat  Tel-el-Eebir,  near  Ismailia,  and  took 
possession  of  the  country,  all  in  1882.  The  British  occupation 
continues. 

Till  1884,  the  Khedives  of  Egypt  controlled  the  Nile  basin,  along 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad  or  White  Nue,  up  to  its  lake-sources,  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  Albert  Nyanza;  they  controlled  also  Darfur  and 
Waday.  But  Arabi's  insurrection  in  Egvpt  proper  was  followed  by 
an  insurrection  on  the  Soudan  border  under  the  Mahdi,  who  declares 
himself  Mohammed's  successor  and  a  redresser  of  wrongs ;  and  with 
this  insurrection  the  British  Gk>yemment  declined  to  deal.  The 
conseauence  is  that,  for  the  time  being,  Egyptian  dominion  does  not 
extend  far  beyond  Egypt  proper.  Darfur  and  Waday  will  be 
mentioned  agam  under  Soudan :  Nubia  and  the  White  Kile  terri- 
tory are  described  here. 

fl  ubia  is  the  country  of  the  six  cataracts,  with  soil  like  fire  and 
wind  like  flame,  as  the  Arabs  say,  up  to  the  18th  parallel.  That  is  the 
limit  of  the  intertropical  rains  ;  and  pust  there  the  Atbara,  the 
last  great  tributary  of  the  Kile,  comes  in,  carrying  with  its  waters, 
except  during  the  three  months  prior  to  June,  wnen  its  lowest  reaches 
are  merely  a  series  of  water-holes,  a  supply  of  black  soil,  which 
through  the  inundation  becomes  a  rich  top-dressing  to  the  land  of 
Egypt.  In  Nubia  itself,  the  country  on  either  bank  of  the  Kile 
rises  so  as  to  prevent  inundation.  Khartoum,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Bahr-el-Ajsrek,  or  Blue  Nile,  with  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White 
Nile,  is  the  most  southerly  town  in  Nubia. 

Sennar  and  Kordofan,  often  mentioned  as  parts  of  Nubia,  are 
here  included  in  the  White  Nile  territory.  Sennar  belongs  rather 
to  the  Blue  Nile,  but  both  are  situated  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Blue  with  the  White.  Intertropical  rains  make  the  whole  region 
luxuriant  with  vegetation.  For  about  200  miles,  beginning  below 
Gondokoro,  the  Nile  bed  is  a  huge  swamp  of  reeds  and  papyrus. 
Above  Gondokoro  the  highlands  begin,  the  general  surface  about  4000 
feet  above  the  ocean  level,  fertile  and  well  wooded,  with  mountains 
rising  4000  feet  higher  still.  The  true  lake-source  of  the  White 
Nile  is  the  largest  lake  in  Africa,  Victoria  Nyanza,  a  table-land 
lake  of  irregular  outline,  with  mountains  to  the  south  and  east,  and 
a  flat  western  shore.  The  longest  feeder  of  this  lake  is  the  Shimeeyu, 
which  rises  in  5*  13'  S.  lat. :  the  largest,  which  comes  from  the  S.  W"., 
has  been  called  Alexandra.  The  Nile  leaves  it  by  Ripon  Falls. 
Albert  Nyanza,  a  mountain  lake  filling  a  rocky  trough,  is  a  back- 
water to  the  White  Nile,  rather  than  a  source.  In  the  region  of 
ihaae  great  lakes,  the  white  races  of  northern  Africa  and  Moham- 
medanism meet  the  black  tribes  of  central  Africa  and  Paganism. 

Egyptian  dominion  had  extended  along  the  whole  western  coast 
of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  along  the  African  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden  as 
fiu*  as  Berbera,  the  seat,  notwithstanding  sandy  horrors,  of  an  annual 
fair.    Even  the  inland  kingdom  of  Harar,  a  highly  fertile  country  on 
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the  headwaters  of  the  River  Haines,  which,  flows  into  a  lake  without 
outlet,  had  submitted  to  E^qrpt.  The  ^itish  Grbyemment' will 
probably  assist  £gypt  to  retain  ner  hold  of  the  coast-lands. 

Sq.  miles.  FopnUtion. 
Egyptian  dominion  prior  to  1884,  .  1,000,000  17,000,000 
Egypt  proper, 212,600  5,517,000 


TRIPOLI   AND  TUNIS. 

Barbary  being  a  name  for  all  the  coast-lands  lying  along 
the  Mediterranean  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic,  Tripoli  and 
Tunis  may  be  called  Eastern  Barbary.  Tunis  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  French  ;  but  the  government  is  still  nominally 
that  of  the  native  Bey,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  Tripoli  is  a  regency  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  including  in- 
land Fezzan,  and  sometimes  maritime  Barca.  Since  1879,  Barca  has 
been  a  separate  vilayet.  In  Eastern  Barbary,  the  Atlas  Mountains, 
3200  feet  nigh  in  Tripoli,  sink,  by  the  plateau  of  Barca,  with  only 
1500  feet  of  elevation,  into  the  Libyan  desert.  Rivers  flbw  into 
lakes  without  outlet,  or  lose  themselves  in  the  sand.  In  most 
places  water  can  be  had  by  sinking  wells  about  ten  feet  deep. 
The  coast-lands,  and  the  oases,  which  are  just  depressions 
moistened  by  the  underground  flow  to  l^em  of  natural  drainage, 
are  highly  fertile.  Fezzan,  with  its  numerous  oases,  may  be  described 
as  an  archipelago  of  verdant  islands  in  an  ocean  of  sand.  Tunis  is 
well  advanced  in  amculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  rail- 
ways.    It  teems  witn  such  produce  as  wheat,  maize,  and  olives. 

Divisions.  Population.  Chief  Towns. 

Barca 350,000 BengazL 

Tripoli 550,000 Tripoli. 

Fezzan 100,000 Mourzouk. 

Tunis 2,000,000 Tunis. 

EXEBCISES. 

What  are  the  limits  of  Egypt  proper  ?  Contrast  the  heights  which 
form  the  eastern'and  western  sides  of  the  Nile  basin  in  Egypt  proper. 
Distinguish  the  three  cultivable  regions.  Where  are  the  Egyptian 
oases?  Name  two  of  them,  adding  particulars.  What  causes  the 
annual  overflow  of  the  Nile  ?  Account  for  the  absence  of  forests  from 
Egypt  ?  How  is  the  innndation  controlled  ?  What  are  the  chief  pro- 
ducUons  of  the  soil?  Who  are  the  Copts?  Who  are  the /elUUieent 
What  is  the  Khedive  ?  Give  particulars  showing  that  the  aspect  of  ^e 
capital  is  thoroughly  Oriental.  Find  out  two -towns  on  the  Nile  above 
Boulak,  the  river-port  of  Cairo,  and  two  towns  at  months  of  the  Mile. 
What  three  towns  are  on  the  Suez  Canal  ?  What  led  to  the  British 
occupation  ? 

Wbat  was  the  extent  of  Egyptian  dominion  prior  to  1884?  What 
events  led  to  the  loss  of  almost  all  that  dominion  ?  Describe  Nubia. 
What  parallel  is  the  limit  of  the  intertropical  rains  ?    What  great  acces- 
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sion  does  the  Nile  receive  jast  where  they  fail  ?  During  what  months  is 
that  accession  suspended?  Why  does  the  Nile  not  inundate  Nubia? 
Where  do  the  two  Niles  meet  ?  What  countries,  one  on  the  Blue  Nile, 
the  other  on  the  White,  are  often  included  in  Nubia  ?  How  do  the  in- 
tertropical rains  enrich  the  surface  of  Egy^t?  Describe  the  great 
Nile  swamp.  Describe  the  highlands  of  the  Wmte  Nile.  Contrast  the  Vic- 
toria  Nyanza  and  Albert  Nyanza  lakes.  What  is  the  chief  feeder  of  the 
former  ?  By  what  falls  does  the  White  Nile  leave  it  ?  What  races  and 
religions  meet  in  the  region  of  these  lakes?  What  of  Berbera  and 
Harar? 

What  is  Barbary?  What  countries  form  eastern  Barbarv?  What 
of  the  Atlas  Mountains  in  these  countries?  What  of  the  rivers? 
What  causes  an  oasis  ?  What  two  districts  commonly  go  with  Tripoli 
poper  ?  Which  of  these  districts  ia  a  land  of  oases  ?  In  what  respects 
18  Tunis  the  most  advanced  of  the  eastern  Barbary  States?  Name 
three  of  its  chief  products.    What  of  its  political  relations  ? 


BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

1.  The  largest  by  far  of  the  British  possessions  in  Africa  is  Cape 
Colony,  bounded  N.  by  Orange  River,  except  where  Griqualand 
West  comes  in,  lying  as  that  province  does  beyond  Orange  River ; 
W.  by  tihe  Atlantic ;  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  E.  by  Tnini^eian 
Elaffirland  and  Basutolan<L  The  area  of  the  colony,  together  with 
the  two  territories  just  mentioned  on  its  eastern  bonndary,  which 
are  under  British  control,  is  over  240,000  square  miles,  and  the 
population  about  a  million  and  a  half.  The  whole  territoiy  is 
about  equal  in  size  to  the  German  Empire. 

Towards  the  Indian  Ocean  the  coast-ranges  of  Cape  Colony  are 
threefold,  with  wide  intermediate  terraces,  and  a  long  descent  from 
the  innermost  range  to  Orange  River.  The  innermost  range  is  the 
highest  of  the  three,  culminating  near  the  middle  of  its  length  in 
Compass  Berg,  8500  feet.  None  of  the  rivers  are  navigable,  not  even 
Orange  River,  though  1200  miles  long.  The  coast-lands  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  colony  are  well  watered,  thanks  to  the  S.E.  trade- 
wind  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  consequently  well-wooded  and  fertile. 
All  the  rest  of  the  colony  suffers  from  the  want  of  seasonable  rains, 
and  the  western  coast  is  arid  even  to  barrenness.  Inside  the  coast- 
ranges  Great  Bushmanland  receives  only  uncertain  thunder-rains, 
which  flood  the  immense  flat  with  shallow  lakes,  locally  called  Ylei. 
Irrigation  gives  fertility  ;  but  Cape  rivers,  even  when  permanent, 
flow  in  deep  and  almost  level  beds,  from  which  it  is  very  expensive 
to  draw  water.  As  yet  the  country  is  mainly  pastoral,  and  wool 
is  its  chief  export.  Cape  wines  are  acquiring  a  ^od  name ;  ostrich- 
fiuming,  with  a  view  to  the  feathers,  has  proved  a  success ;  and  the 
diamond  mines  of  Griqualand  West  have  created  the  town  of  Eim- 
berley,  second  only  to  the  capital,  Cape  Town,  in  population. 
Cape  Town  has  the  only  good  narbour  in  the  colonjr,  formed  by 
a  breakwater  in  Table  Bay.    Railways  start  into  the  interior  from 
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three  coast  towns,  Gape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  East  London ; 
and  the  midland  line,  as  the  second  of  these  is  called,  has  pierced 
the  innermost  of  the  three  coast-ranges.  The  native  brown  races 
outnumber  the  whites  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1 ;  and  the  white  popu- 
lation of  Dutch  descent  outnumbers  the  British.  Most  oi  the 
natives  profess  Christianity  now  ;  nevertheless,  their  great  numbers 
is  an  objection  to  Europeans  contemplating  emigration. 

Throughout  the  whole  region  north  of  Cape  Colony,  as  far  as 
the  plateau  of  Lake  Ngami,  and  the  southern  limit  of  Portuguese 
territory  on  the  Atlantic,  British  influence  is  felt,  ft.e.,  throu^out 
Bechuanaland,  Kalahari  desert,  Great  Namaquaiand,  Damartdand, 
and  Ovampoland.  The  last-mentioned  is  a  well-watered,  grazing 
country ;  tno  others  are  arid,  but  Great  Namaquaiand  and  Damaia- 
land  are  rich  in  copper.  Walfisch  Bay  in  the  latter,  and  Ichabo 
Island  in  the  former,  are  settlements  directly  under  the  British 
crown,  which  the  Cape  Colony  has  been  invited  to  maintain.  In 
1884,  Angra  Pequena  Bay,  in  Great  Namaquaiand,  became  a  mercan- 
tile station  of  the  German  Empire.  Tne  natives  north  of  Gape 
Colony  live  by  pasturage  and  the  chasew 

2.  Hatal. — ^This  colony  has  Transkeian  Eaffirland  snd  Basuto- 
land  on  its  southern  border,  and  on  its  northern  Znlnland,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Tugela  and  its  tributary,  Bi^alo 
River.  The  area  is  larger  than  that  of  Switzerland.  Of  the  total 
population,  416,000,  about  17,000  are  coolies  employed  in  the  coffee 
and  sugar  plantations.  The  natives  outnumber  me  whites  in  the 
ratio  of  13  to  1.  The  whole  of  Katal  lies  outside  the  AMcan  lim, 
which  is  here  single,  consisting  only  of  the  Drakenberg  Mountama 
The  surface  rises  in  terraces  from  warm  coast-lands  to  pastoral  up- 
lands, and  the  scenery  is  in  many  parts  highly  picturesque.  The 
chief  exports  are  coffee  and  su^r,  hides  and  ostnch  feathers.  Not 
one  of  the  many  rivers  is  navigable  ;  and  the  only  harbour  on  its 
coast  is  Durban,  55  miles  from  the  capital,  Pietemiaritibiirg. 
There  is  railway  communication  between  Durban  and  the  capita^ 
with  branches  extending  to  right  and  left  along  the  coast. 

8.  West  Africa  Settlements. — ^These  are  Gambia  and  Sierra 
Leone,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable  extent  of  coast. 
The  foimer,  islands  and  mainland  included,  has  an  area  of 
only  21  square  miles  ;  and  the  capital,  Bathurst,  is  on  the  Island 
of  St  Mary.  The  latter  is  about  20  times  larger  ;  and  its  capital, 
Freetown,  is  on  the  mainland.  Both  are  unhealthy ;  and  they  are 
held  merely  as  trading  stations,  where  miscellaneoujs  tropical  pro- 
duce, grown  by  the  natives,  is  exchanged  for  manufactured  goods. 

4.  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos.— The  Gold  Coast  protectorate  extends 
from  2°  40'  W.  long,  to  1°  10'  E.  long.  Lagos  comprises  the  island 
so-called,  and  the  opposite  Slave  Coast  from  2°  SO'  to  4**  80'  E. 
long.    Both  are  governed  from  Aeora,  a  comparatively  healthy 
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place  on  the  Gold  Coast.  They  are  held  both  as  trading  settle- 
ments  and  as  yantage-gronnd  for  keeping  down  the  slave  trade, 
and  getting  service  snostitnted  for  slavery  among  the  natives. 
The  main  snpply  of  palm  oil  comes  from  the  Gold  Coast ;  and 
Lagos  I.,  as  offering  tne  only  safe  anchorage  along  600  miles  of 
coast,  has  become  a  great  emporium. 

Between  the  British  Gold  Coast  and  the  Kong  Mountains,  which 
here  form  the  African  rim,  lies  the  Ashantee  kingdom ;  capital 
CkiomasBie,  taken  in  1874  by  the  British,  who  found  in  it  traces  of 
human  sacrifice  on  a  large  scale. 

6.  Islands. — St  Helena,  in  the  Atlantic,  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous,  but  eminently  healthy,  was  the  place  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  exile  and  death.  The  capital, .  Jamestown,  stands 
on  the  one  good  inlet,  St  James'  Bay.  Outliers  of  St  Helena  are 
Ascension,  far  to  the  north-west,  and  Tristan  da  Cunha,  farther 
still  to  the  south. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean,  Mauritius,  highly  mountainous,  has  rich 
sugar-plantations  worked  by  coolies  from  India.  So  prosperous  is 
the  island  that  evenremote  districts  are  connected  byraiiwa^  with  the 
capifxJ,  Port  Louis.  Outliers  of  Mauritius  are  Don  Rodriguez,  the 
Seychelles,  Amirantes,  and  Cha^  groups.  In  Mah^,  the  largest 
of  the  Seychelles,  is  port 'Victoria,  a  splendid  natural  harbour. 

KSSBCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Cape  Colony?  Which  province  is 
situated  beyond  Orange  River?  Compare  the  area  and  population 
of  Cape  Oolonv  with  those  of  the  German  Empire.  Describe  the 
oonfignration  of  it  from  south  to  north.  Name  and  find  out  on  the 
map  its  highest  mountain.  What  of  its  rivers?  What  prevents  them 
from  being  available  for  cheap  irrigation?  Where  is  irrigation  least 
oosded  ?  Name  fbur  items  of  Cape  produce,  and  say  which  of  them  is 
the  chief  export  Find  out  Kimberley  on  the  map,  and  account  for  its 
prosperity.  From  which  three  coast-tovnis  do  railways  start  inland? 
What  deters  European  emigrants  ?  Name  the  two  frontier  territories 
under.  British  control.  Name  five  territories  north  of  Cape  Colony  in 
which  British  influence  is  felt  Which  one  of  them  has  good  grazing  ? 
Which  two  of  them  are  rich  in  copper  ?    How  do  the  natives  live  ? 

What  territories  lie  between  Matal  and  Cape  Colony  ?  What  rivers 
separate  Natal  from  Zulnland?  What  mountains  form  the  inland 
frootier  ?  What  is  said  of  the  area  and  population  of  Natal  ?  Why 
have  coolies  been  imported  ?  Name  the  chief  exports.  What  is  said 
of  the  rivers  and  harbours  ? 

Of  the  two  W.  Africa  settlements,  which  is  the  larger  ?  Name  their 
respective  capitals.  Being  unhealthy,  why  are  they  yet  retained  ?  Dis- 
tinguish between  the  Gold  Coast  protectorate  and  Ijagos.  What  place 
is  ^e  seat  of  government  for  both  ?  For  what  double  purpose  are  they 
held ?  What  is  the  chief  export  from  the  Gold  Coast  ?  Wnat  has  made 
JjAgoB  I.  a  great  emporium  r  What  of  the  Ashantee  kingdom  and  its 
capital? 

>¥hat  made  St  Helena  famous  ?    Why  was  its  capital  built  just  where 
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it  is  ?  Name  the  two  outliers  of  St  Helena,  and  point  them  out  on  the 
map. .  What  is  the  chief  iodasbnr  in  Maori  tins?  What  proof  of  pros- 
perity is  stated  in  connexion  witn  the  capital?  Of  the  four  outliers  of 
Mauritius,  which  three  are  groups  ?  In  which  island  of  which  group  is 
Port  Victoria? 


NON-BRITISH  EUROPEAN  POSSESSIONS. 

1.  French.  —  Algeria,  the  Barbanr  state  between  Tunis  and 
Morocco,  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  French  possessions.  The 
Atlas  Mountains  are  here  7000  feet  high,  a  pastoral  region,  with 
corn-lands  on  the  seaward  side,  and  the  country  of  dates  towards 
Sahara.  Inland  from  the  Golf  of  Gabes,  behind  Atlas,  lliere  is  a 
district  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  marked  by  a 
series  of  lakes  locally  called  SJiotts;  and  it  is  proposed  to  convert 
this  district  into  an  inland  sea,  so  as  both  to  moisten  the  climate 
and  admit  ships  into  the  interior.  The  climate  of  the  seaboud  is 
deemed  perfecaon ;  and  the  capital,  Algiers,  is  a  winter  resort  of 
invalids.  Railways  connect  almost  aU  the  towns.  The  chief 
export  to  Great  Britain  is  esparto,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Senegal  Settlements,  viz. : — St  Louis,  on  Senegal  Island,  a 
sandbank  at  the  mouth  of  Senegal  River ;  Goree  Island,  S.  of 
Cape  Verde  ;  Dakar,  opposite  Goreo  Island^  coaling-station  for 
the  Bordeaux  and  Brazil  mail-steamers. 

These  stations  control  the  trade  of  Senegal  River,  which  is  navi- 
gable by  small  craft  for  750  miles. 

The  region  of  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia  is  oft«n,  for  con- 
venience' sake,  called  Senegambia.  Here  grows  the  baobab  tree, 
with  trunks  100  feet  in  girth,  and  so  soft  in  texture,  that  they  are 
hollowed  out  into  chambers.  The  Guinea  Coast  is  understood  to 
begin  with  the  Senegal,  Upper  Guinea  extending  from  the  Senegal 
to  the  Ogow^,  near  uie  equator,  and  Lower  Guinea  from  the  Ogow^ 
southward  to  Cape  Frio. 

Ivory  Coast,  capital,  Grand  Bassam.  The  French  protectorate 
is  feebly  maintained. 

Gaboon  River,  immediately  north  of  the  equator.  Inland  from 
this  settlement  is  the  native  country  of  the  gorilla.  French  ex- 
plorers of  the  River  O^ow^,  crossing  the  watershed,  reached  the 
Congo  by  one  of  its  right  bank  tributaries  called  Alima.  On 
Stanley  Pool  they  have  set  up  a  station,  Brazzaville,  which  promises 
to  become  the  headquarters  of  a  French  dominion  on  the  Middle 
Congo. 

Reunion  or  Bourbon,  twin-island  to  the  Mauritius,  is  famed  for 
coffee  and  ebony.  Outliers  of  Reunion  are  Sainte  Marie  Island, 
off  the  east  coast  of  Madagascar ;  the  Nossi  group,  and  Mayotta, 
one  of  the  Comoros,  situated  between  the  norm  end  of  Madagascar 
and  the  African  mainland. 
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2.  Portugueie. — In  Upper  Guinea,  Portugal  possesses  Wbydah, 
whence  much  palm  oil  is  exported.  This  port  is  in  the  territory 
of  Dahomey,  the  most  powerful  native  state  in  Upper  Guinea. 
The  king  of  Dahomey's  body-guard  consists  of  2000  women,  and 
the  same  bloody  rites  are  practised  here  as  in  Ashantee.  Capital, 
Abomey. 

Portugal  possesses  also  the  southern  half  of  Lower  Guinea. 
The  coast  is  arid  for  30  to  60  miles  inland,  where  fertile  uplands 
begin,  rising  at  length  to  a  table-land  with  a  climate  like  that  of 
southern  Europe.  Capital,  Loanda.  Portugal  claims  also  the 
Lower  Congo  ;  but  her  claim  is  disputed. 

The  African  coast  between  Zmuland  and  Zanzibar  territory 
is  Portuguese,  and  so  is  the  basin  of  the  Zambezi  from  its 
mouths  to  a  short  distance  above  Tete,  where  navigation  is 
stopped  by  fifty  miles  of  rapids.  The  Limpopo  and  the  Rovoma 
also  reach  the  sea  in  Portuguese  territory.  The  former  is  so 
shallow  as  to  be  navigable  for  only  sixty  miles  ;  the  latter  is  now 
understood  to  receive,  by  secondary  affluents,  the  outflow  of  Lake 
Shirwa,  long  supposed  to  be  without  outlet.  The  Portuguese 
capital  is  Mozamoiqiie,  on  an  inshore  coral  island  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  Mozambique  Channel ;  but  the  most  valuable 
place  is  Delagoa  Bay,  both  because,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  it 
offers  the  one  first-class  harbour  between  Port  Natal  and  Zanzibar, 
and  because  near  it  are  heights  where  Europeans  can  safely  live. 
Moreover,  it  is  proposed  to  make  Delagoa  Bay  the  terminus  of  a 
railway  from  the  Transvaal,  the  giunary  of  S.  Africa. 

The  following  islands  are  Portuguese : — 

Madeira,  deemed  an  integral  part  of  Portugal,  see  page  163. 

Cape  Yerdes,  in  the  Atlantic,  mountainous,  producing  cotton ; 
one  of  them,  St  Vincent,  an  important  coaling-station. 

Bissagos,  off  Senegambia,  capital,  JBissao,  at  the  mouth  of  Rio 
Grande,  of  whicn  it  commands  the  trade. 

Prince's  Island  and  St  Thomas,  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  moun- 
tainous and  fertile. 

8.  Spanish. — The  Presidios  in  Morocco  are  penal  settlements, 
two  of  them  islands,  and  two  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland.  The 
chief  one,  Ceuta,  is  also  a  fortress,  situated  on  the  mainland,  op- 
posite Gibraltar. 

The  followinff  islands  are  Spanish  :— 

Canaries,  deemed  an  integral  part  of  Spain,  see  page  153. 

Fernando  Po  and  Annobon,  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra ;  both  of 
them  mountainous  and  fertile.  Fernando  Po,  with  its  peak 
10,000  feet  high,  is  a  sanatorium.  The  views  are  magni- 
ficent, including  the  Cameroon  Mountains,  13,129  feet  high, 
on  the  opposite  mainland,  a  group  of  extinct  volcanoes  out- 
side the  coast-ranges  proper.  Annobon  is  so  neglected  by 
Spain  as  to  be  practically  independent. 
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EXERCISES. 

Name  the  largest  French  possession.  Between  what  two  Barbary 
states  is  it  situated  ?  Of  what  three  regions,- from  the  coast  inland,  does 
it  consist  ?  What  is  proposed  to  be  done  with  the  ShotU,  and  for  what 
ends  ?  What  is  said  of  the  capital  ?  What  is  the  chief  export  to  Great 
Britain  ?  Name  the  three  Senegal  settlements.  Of  what  use  are  they 
to  France?  What  is  meant  bj  Senegambia?  What  is  remarkable 
abont  the  baobab  tree?  What  are  the  limits  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Gainea?  What  is  the  French  capital  on  the  Ivory  Cfoast?  Where  is 
Gaboon  River  ?  Give  an  account  of  Brazzaville.  For  what  two  articles 
is  Rdanion  £Eimed?  Name  the  French  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Madagascar. 

Describe  Portuguese  Lower  Guinea.  Name  the  capital.  What  are 
the  Portuguese  limits  on  the  east  coast?  What  has  stopped  their 
progress  up  the  Zambezi?  What  of  the  rivers  Limpopo  and  Rovuma? 
Describe  tne  situation  of  the  capital.  What  makes  Delagoa  Bay  a 
valuable  possession  ?  What  Afncan  island  is  deemedpart  of  Fortu^  ? 
Describe  the  Gape  Yerdes.  Of  what  river  do  the  Bissagos  command 
the  trade?  Name  the  two  Portuguese  islands  in  the  Bight  of  Biafinu 
What  possession  has  Portugal  in  Upper  Guinea?  What  king  has  an 
Amazonian  body-guard  ?    Name  his  capitaL 

Of  what  nature  are  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Morocco?  Name  the 
chief  one.  What  African  group  is  deemed  an  integral  Mirt  of  Spain? 
Name  the  two  Spanish  islands  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra.  Which  one  is  a 
sanatorium?  Which  one  is  practically  independent?  Compare  its 
peak  with  the  Cameroons  on  the  opposite  mainfand. 


INDEPENDENT  STATES. 

1.  Morocco. — This,  the  largest  of  the  Barbary  states,  has  only  a 
comer  of  coast-land  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  far  greater  part  of 
it  lying  along  the  Atlantic.  The  sultan  is  despotic,  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  Koran  taking  the  place  of  written  law.  School-lore  is 
universal  to  the  extent  common  in  Mohammedan  countries,  viz.,  of 
reading  and  writing,  and  reciting  portions  of  the  Koran.  The  chief 
exports  to  Britain  are  pulse,  maize,  and  olive  oil.  Morocco  city  is 
the  capital,  and  Me^iuez  the  sultan's  summer  residence  ;  but  Fez, 
the  ecclesiastical  capital,  and  scat  of  a  university,  is  larger  than  either. 

2.  AbysBinia. — This  country  has  no  coast-land,  though  one 
comer  approaches  the  Red  Sea  in  the  direction  of  the  x>ort  of 
Massowah.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  tower  abutting  on  the  inside  of  the 
mountain-wall  which  encloses  the  interior  of  Africa ;  for  it  consists 
of  plateaux  5000  to  8000  feet  high,  on  which  stand  ranges  and 
groups  of  mountains  attaining  a  maximum  height  of  15,200  feet 
above  the  ocean-level.  In  Lake  Dembea,  Abyssinia  contains  the 
source  of  the  Blue  Nile,  the  flooding  of  which,  and  of  the  Atbara,  tri- 
butary to  the  united  stream,  by  the  summer  rains,  causes  the  annual 
inundation  of  Egypt.  The  peculiar  distinction  of  Abyssinia  among 
the  white  race  countries  of  Africa  is  that  it  alone  has  preserved  the 
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Christianity  once  common  to  them  all.  The  Abyssinians,  like  the 
Copts  of  £gypt,  acknowledge  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  as  their 
head.  Since  the  death  of  King  Theodore,  who  was  killed  at  the 
taking  of  Magdala  fortress  by  the  British  in  1868,  the  political 
condition  of  the  country  has  been  unsettled.  Three  provinces  are 
usually  mentioned,  viz.,  Tigr^,  Amhara,  Shoa  ;  and  Gondar,  in 
Amhara,  the  central  province,  is  reckoned  the  capital. 

3.  Zanzibar. — This  Mohammedan  state  comprehends  the  coast- 
land,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Afiica,  from  near  the  equator  south- 
ward to  Portuguese  territory,  together  with  the  adjacent  islands, 
after  the  largest  one  of  which  it  is  named.  Zanzibar  Island,  55 
miles  long,  with  a  greatest  breadth  of  25  miles,  is  green  the  year 
throuffh  with  orange-groves  and  luxuriant  crops  of  su^ar-cane,  rice, 
and  ULQ  like.  Shanganny,  the  chief  town  in  it,  and  residence  of 
the  Sultan,  is  a  ^;reat  emporium  of  trade.  Ivory,  gum,  copal,  and 
cloves  are  the  chief  expoils. 

4.  Madagascar. — This  largest  island  of  Africa,  containing  nearly 
twice  the  area  of  the  British  Isles,  forms  a  not  very  well  compacted 
monarchy,  all  the  tribes  not  having  submitted  to  the  Hovas  of  the 
elevated  interior,  whose  capital,  Antananarivo,  is  the  chief  town. 
A  belt  of  forest,  about  15  miles  broad,  nowhere  far  from  the  shore, 
encircles  the  interior ;  and  within  this  forest-ring  most  of  the 
population  is  found.  The  chief  trade  is  with  the  islands  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon.  Missionaries  have  introduced  the  Roman  character, 
in  which  several  native  newspapers  are  printed.  Christianity  has 
made  such  progress  that  Sunaay  has  become  a  legal  day  of  rest. 

5.  Orange  Free  State. — This  republic  of  Dutch  hoers,  situated 
within  the  African  rim,  comprises  the  country  which  the  upper 
Orange  River  and  its  tributary  the  Vaal  nearly  encompass,  ex- 
cepting  what  of  it  is  included  in  Basutoland  and  Griqualand 
West.  The  slope  of  the  surface  is  towards  the  Vaal.  The  winters 
are  cold,  because  of  the  elevation,  which  averages  5000  feet ;  the 
summers  are  hot,  with  prolonged  droughts  and  terrific  thunder- 
storms. Both  wheat  and  maize  are  grown,  and  the  pasturage  is 
good.     Capital,  Bloemfontein. 

6.  Transvaal  or  South  African  Bepnblic. — This  country,  named 
from  its  position  beyond  the  Vaal,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  River  Limpopo,  is  a  republic  of  Dutch  boers,  which  for  a  time 
acknowledged  the  suzerain^  of  Queen  Victoria.  Its  western  boun- . 
dary  has  been  settled  by  negotiation  between  Transvaal  delegates 
and  the  British  Government :  its  eastern  boundary  is  the  great 
African  rim,  within  which  it  wholly  lies.  The  country  slopes  to 
the  Limpopo,  and,  being  well  watered,  yields  splendid  pasture  in 
the  uplands,  coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton  in  the  lowlands,  with  finest 
wheat  in  between.  Tnere  are  gold  diggings  around  Leydenburg. 
Fotscherfstrom  is  a  larger  town  than  the  capital,  Pretoria.  Here, 
as  everywhere  in  S.  Africa,  the  native  brown  races  immensely  out- 
number the  whites. 
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7.  Liberia. — This  republic,  occupying  part  of  Grain  Coast,  had 
for  its  nucleus  about  10,000  freed  negroes  from  the  United  States 
of  North  America.  Its  territory  is  now  larger  than  Switzerland, 
and  thepopulation  about  1,500,000.  The  expectation  of  its  American 
founders,  that  civilization  and  Christianily  would  spread  from  it 
into  the  interior,  has  been  disappointed.     Capital,  Monrovia. 


INDEPENDENT  TERRITORIES. 

1.  Sahara. — Sahara  is  a  low  table-land,  the  average  elevation 
above  the  ocean-level  being  only  1800-1650  feet ;  and  it  is  desert, 
because  there  is  almost  no  rainfall,  and  wells  are  in  places  ten 
days'  journey  apart.  The  generally  level  surface,  of  i^Siich  only 
one-fifth  is  sand,  breaks  into  ridges,  higher  table-lands,  and  moun- 
tain-knots, with  a  maximum  height  of  8200  feet ;  and  the  highest 
summits  are  covered  with  snow  during  several  months  of  the  year. 
Travellers  complain  more  of  the  night-cold  than  of  the  day-heat 
Every  permanent  well  creates  a  littie  ocms,  and  the  mountainous 
districts  contain  settled  communities.  The  best-known  one  is  the 
kingdom  of  Air  or  Asben,  near  the  centre  of  Sahara,  with  moun- 
tains 6000  feet  high.  Capital,  Agadei.  Most  of  the  population  of 
Sahara  is  nomadic. 

2.  Soudan. — From  its  great  fertility  under  intertropical  rains,  this 
region  has  been  called  an  inland  India.  The  natives  are  negroes ; 
but  the  Arabs,  even  where  they  have  not  given  a  sovereign  to  the 
state,  have  imparted  their  civilisation  and  Mohammedanism. 
Lake  Tchad  and  the  Niger  are  the  two  great  natural  features  of  tiie 
Soudan.  The  former  is  a  shallow  inland  sea,  with  oveidlow  into 
a  depression  caUed  Bodele,  but  without  outlet  to  the  ocean,  and 
elevated  only  800  feet  above  it.  The  latter  is  a  river  2000  miles  in 
length,  navigable  by  small  craft  from  above  Timbuctoo  down  to 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  which  it  reaches  by  twenty-two  mouths,  form- 
ing a  delta  larger  than  that  of  the  NUe,  a  very  unhealthy  r^on. 
The  names  of  tne  principal  Soudan  states  are  subjoined  : — 

On  the  watershed  between  the  White  Nile  and  Lake  Tchad : 

Darfur,  capital,  Fasher. 
Lake  Tchad  region  :  Waday,  Kanem,  Bomu,  Baghirmi, 
Niger  Basin :  Bambarra,  Tombo,  Masina,  Houssa,  Adamawa, 

Yoruba,  Benin. 

When  Abyssinia  is  taken  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Soudan, 
Sennar  and  Kordofan  are  included,  along  with  Darfur  and  Waday, 
under  the  name  Egyptian  Soudan.  But  between  Kordofan  and 
Darfur  there  lies  a  belt  of  uninhabitable  steppe;  and  the  water- 
shed between  the  Nile  valley  and  Soudan  proper  rises,  in  the  moun- 
tainous cone  of  Darfur,  to  the  height  of  6-6000  feet.  The  north- 
eastern slope  of  Darfur  is  an  infertile  country  of  reddish-yellow 
sand  ;  the  westward  slope,  which  continues  through  Waday  in  the 
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direction  of  Lake  Tchad,  is  well  watered  and  highly  productive. 
Waday  never  was  Egyptian,  except  in  that  it  acknowledged  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Khedive  in  1876,  the  year  after  Darfur  had  been 
overrun  by  Egyptian  troops. 

Timbuctoo,  in  Masina,  a  trading  centre  situated  at  the  top  of 
the  northern  bend  of  the  Niger,  is  the  Soudan  town  best  known 
by  name  ;  but  the  largest  town  is  the  capital  of  Bomu,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Soudan  states,  viz.,  Kuka,  with  a  pop.  of  60,000. 

8.  Congo  Basin. — The  Congo,  the  only  great  African  river  with- 
out a  delta,  issues  from  Lake  Ban^eolo,  of  which  the  chief  feeder 
is  the  Chambeze,  an  eastern  influent  It  passes  through  Lake 
Moero  and  other  lakes,  receiving  tributaries  which  also  flow  out  of 
or  through  lakes,  as  the  Jjukuga  from  Lake  Tanganyika.  Its  course 
is  interrupted  near  the  equator  by  six  falls ;  then  come  835  miles  of 
navi^ble  water,  2-10  mues  broad,  ending  in  Stanley  Pool,  on  the 
north  shore  of  which  stands  Brazzaville,  already  mentioned,  while 
lower  down,  on  the  south  shore,  Mr  Stanley  has  founded  Leopold- 
ville,  in  name  of  the  "Association  Internationale,"  of  which  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  is  patron.  Below  Stanley  Pool  navigation  is 
interrupted  for  180  miles  by  cataracts,  ending  in  Yellala  Falls,  142 
miles  from  the  Atlantic.  The  Congo  coast-land  is  a  forest  swamp  ; 
the  180  miles  of  cataracts  is  a  poor  country ;  above  Stanley  Pool 
the  Congo  basin  is  both  fertile  and  healthy. 

4.  Znlnland. — Zululand,  extending  from  Natal  northwards  to 
Portuguese  territory,  and  lyinc,  like  Natal,  outside  the  African  rim, 
is  flat  on  the  whole,  and  marshy,  but  well  timbered.  By  restoring 
King  Cetewayo  in  1883,  to  rule  over  two-thirds  of  his  former  domain, 
the  British  thought  to  quiet  tribe  jealousies.  The  expectation  was 
not  fulfilled  ;  and,  now  that  Cetewayo  is  dead,  disorder  continues. 

5.  Upper  Zambezi — The  Zambezi  rises  in  the  Mossamba  range, 
which  shuts  oflf  Lower  Guinea  from  the  interior.  First  of  all,  it 
traverses  a  rich  and  salubrious  upland,  about  5000  feet  above  the 
ocean-level ;  then  it  and  its  tributaries  drain  a  marshy  table-land, 
with  Lake  Dilolo  in  the  north,  and  Lake  Ngami  in  the  south.  About 
the  middle  of  its  course  it  receives  its  largest  tributary  on  the  right 
bank,  the  Chob^  ;  and  soon  thereafter,  itself  now  a  mile  broad,  it 
rushes  over  a  precipice  of  100  feet,  forming  the  Victoria  Falls.  Its 
best  known  tributary  on  the  left  bank  is  the  outflow  of  Lake  Nyassa, 
the  Shir^,  which  joins  it  in  Portuguese  territory.  The  Murchison 
Cataracts  interrupt  navigation  on  the  Shire.  Immediately  above 
Portuguese  territory  the  natives  are  fierce  and  cruel.  In  the 
Victoria  Falls  region  they  are  a  superior  race,  but  the  country  is 
not  well  reported  of,  except  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Zambezi : 
fevers  prevail  by  the  river,  a  poisonous  plant  infests  the  pastures, 
and  the  tsetse-fly  is  death  to  most  domestic  animals. 

6.  Somali. — North  of  Zanzibar  territory,  and  round  Cape  Guarda- 
fui,  to  where  Egyptian  territory  used  to  begin,  the  African  coast  is 
occupied  by  independent  tribes, — Somali  on  the  coast,  GalkaislaxAi-^ 
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Mohammedan  all  except  sach  of  the  Gallas  as,  from  near  neigh- 
bourhood, haye  recelyed  some  tinctare  of  Christianity  from  the 
Abyssinians.  This  region  is  rich  in  odoriferous  gums,  which  are 
marketed  at  the  annual  fair  of  Berbera.  Socotra  Island,  off  Cape 
Quardafui,  is  famous  for  aloes,  and  important  as  being  on  the  route 
to  India.  The  Arab  element  prevails  in  the  pox)ulation.  Its  ruler 
is  under  treaty  to  allow  no  settlement  on  it  without  British  consent 

SXEBCISES. 

Compare  the  size  and  situation  of  Morocco  with  those  of  the  other 
Barbary  states.  How  does  Mohammedanism  affect  goremment  and 
school?  What  are  the  chief  exports  to  Britain?  For  what  are  the 
three  principal  towns  severally  remarkable? — Where  does  Al^ssinian 
territory  approach  the  Red  Sea  coast?  Describe  its  surface.  What  of 
Lake  Dembea?  What  has  Abyssinia  to  do  with  the  annual  inundation 
of  the  Nile?  What  of  religion  and  government  in  Abyssinia?  Name 
the  three  provinces  and  the  capital. — What  are  the  limits  of  Zanzibar 
dominion?  Describe  Zanzibar  Island.  Name  its  capital.  Name  the 
chief  exports. — Where  in  Madagascar  is  most  of  the  population  found? 
Which  is  the  ruling  race,  and  where  is  Aeir  capital  ?  With  what  islands 
is  trade  chiefly  carried  on?  What  progress  has  Christianity  made?— 
Define  the  limits  of  Orange  Free  State.  Describe  the  climate.  Mention 
the  produce.— What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  Transvaal?  In  what 
direction  does  it  slope?  Where  is  the  produce  tropical?  Where  are 
the  gold  mines  ?  Name  the  largest  town  and  the  capitaL  What  of  the 
population  ?— Where  is  Liberia?    Tell  its  stoiy.     Name  its  capital. 

Describe  the  surface  of  Sahara.    Why  is  it  desert?    Give  an  account 
of  one  settled  community  in  it. — What  makes  the  Soudan  fertile  ?    How 
have  the  Arabs  proved  their  superiorly  over  the  negroes  here?    What 
of  Lake  Tchad?    Give  an  account  of  the  Niger.     How  far  up  is  it 
navigable?    Name  the  principal  states  round  Lake  Tchad?    Name  the 
principal  states  along  the  Niger,  from  Bambarra  to  Benin.     What  four 
countries  may  be  included  under  the  name  Egyptian  Soudan?    Describe 
the  watershed  between  the  Nile  valley  and  Soudan  proper.    In  what 
sense  only  was  Waday  ever  Egyptian  ?    Where  is  Timbuctoo  ?   Which  is 
the  most  powerful  state,  and  whicn  the  largest  town? — In  what  respect  does 
the  Congo  differ  from  the  other  great  African  riven?    Name  the  upper- 
most two  lakes  in  its  course.   Name  the  affluent  from  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Where  is  the  navigation  of  the  Congo  obstructed?  Where  is  Stanley  rool? 
Give  some  ^count  of  Brazzaville  and  Leopoldville.    From  what  falls 
is  navigation  to  the  Atlantic  open  ?    What  part  of  the  Congo  basin  is 
best  reported  of? — What  are  the  boundaries  of  Zululand  ?    Give  some 
account  of  it  physically  and  politically. — Where  does  the  Zambezi  rise? 
Name  the  two  lakes  of  the  marshy  table-land,  and  point  them  out  on  the 
map.    Describe  Victoria  Falls.    What  tributary  comes  in  a  short  way 
above  them,  and  on  which  bank?    Where  are  the  Murchison  Cataracts? 
What  lake  is  reached  hy  ascending  the  Shir^  River?    What  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Upper  Zambezi?    What  evil  report  is  given  of  most  of 
the  country  ?— Where  are  the  Somali  and  Gallas  tribes?    What  is  the 
special  produce  of  their  country?     Where  is  it  marketed?    Where  do 
some  of  the  Gallas  get  a  tincture  of  Christianity?    For  what  is  Socotra 
I.  famous?    What  agreement  b^  the  British  Qoyerument  made  with 
its  ruler,  and  why  ? 
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Abeokn'tft,  a  combination  of  town- 
ships in  the  state  of  Egbaland,  W. 
Africa,  about  70  miles  N.  of  Lagos.  P. 
estimated  at  from  160,000  to  200,000. 

Abo'mey,  a  town  of  W.  AMoa,  capi- 
tal of  Dahomey,  situated  about  80  miles 
from  the  Slave  Coast    Pop.  SOfiOO. 

Abonklr,  Bay  of.  d-boo-keer^,  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the  vic- 
tory which  Lord  Nelson  here  obtained 
over  the  French  fleet  in  1796. 

Ab3r8Bin''la,  an  extensive  ooontry  of 
£.  Africa,  part  of  ancient  Ethiopia, 
lying  between  8"  and  le**  SO'  M.  lat, 
and  between  Si**  4(/  and  40°  E.  long. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  200,000  square 
miles,  and  the  pop.  at  4/)00,000.  See 
Bemaeks,  page  822. 

Ao^ora,  a  town  and  British  settle- 
ment on  the  Gold  Coast,  W.  Africa. 
Pop.  8000. 

Adama'^wa,  a  country  of  Central 
Africa,  N.  of  the  equator,  lies  between 
7  and  11  N.  lat,  and  11  and  16  E. 
long. 

A^dowa,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  capital 
ofthestateofTigr^.    Pop.  8000. 

Ag'ades  (an  enclosure),  a  town  of 
Central  Africa,  capital  of  Air  or  Asben, 
an  oasis  in  the  Sahara;  it  is  one  of  the 
great  marts  of  the  caravan  trade.  Pop. 
7000. 

Agnlhas  Bank,  d-gooVpda,  a  Urge 
bank,  round  the  S.  extremity  of  Africa 
extending  from  near  Natal  to  Saldanha 
Bay,  with  a  varying  width  averaging 
40  miles. 

Albert  Nyanza  (Nyanxa  means 
lake,  and  according  to  Arab  pronnnci- 
atioo  the  n  and  p  are  joined  in  the 
mouth,  and  not  pronounced  separately; 
Imt  the  native  tribes  pronounce  it 
either  nee-ydn^Ja  or  ne^-ydi^Ma),  a  large 
inland  sea  or  lake  of  fresh  water  in 
Central  Africa,  at  the  equator ;  it  forms 
one  of  the  principal  reservofrs  of  the 
Nile,  and  was  discovered  in  1664  by  Sir 
Samuel  and  Lady  Baker,  who  named  it 
in  honour  of  Prince  Albert,  consort  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

Alezan'dra  Nile,  or  Kage'te,  a 
river  of  Equatorial  Africa,  flowing  into 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  on  the  W.  Mr 
H.  M.  Stanley,  the  celebrated  explorer, 
named  it  after  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
In  its  course  from  the  S.W.  it  passes 
through  a  large  lake,  also  named 
Alexattdra  by  Mr  Stanley. 

Alexan'dria,  an  ancient  and  cele- 


brated city  and  seaportof  Lower  Egypt, 
situated  on  a  narrow  peninsula  between 
Lake  Mareotis  and  the  Mediterranean. 
It  takes  its  name  from  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  whom  it  was  founded  about  the 
year  882  b.o.  Here  Euclid,  the  mathe- 
matician, taught  about  820  B.C.  The 
fortifications  of  Alexandria  were  bom- 
barded and  demolished  by  a  British 
fleet  in  1682,  when  a  large  portion  of 
the  city  was  laid  in  ruins  by  Arab  in- 
cendiaries.   Pop.  212,000. 

Alge'Ma,  ancient  Numidia,  a  territory 
of  N.  Africa,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  W.  by  Morocco,  6.  by 
the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  B.  by 
Tunis.  Pop.  2,867,000,  about  260,000  of 
whom  are  Europeans.  See  Bsmabks, 
page  820. 

Algiers,  dl^eerg^,  a  seaport  and 
strongly  fortified  city  of  K.  Africa, 
ci^ital  of  Algeria,  on  the  W.  side  of  a 
bay  of  the  same  name  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   Pop.  62,702. 

Algo'^a  Bay,  a  bay  about  425  miles 
£.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  its 
shores  are  among  the  most  fertile  and 
beautiful  districts  of  South  Africa. 

Axnha'ra  (the  high  lands),  a  state  of 
Abyssinia,  to  the  W.  of  the  Tacasse. 
It  includes  Gondar  and  Lake  Dembea, 
and  is  crossed  by  ranged  of  lofty  moun- 
tains. 

Angola,  a  state  of  Lower  Guinea, 
W.  AfHca,  haviug  Congo  on  the  N., 
and  Benguela  on  the  S.  It  is  partly 
snbject  to  Portugal,  and  has  a  lai^e 
traffic  in  ivory.  Pop.  26O,00O.^Chief 
town,  Bt  Paul  de  Iioanda. 

Azigomou'',  a  town  of  BonioQ,i:?eii- 
tral  Africa,  N.  of  the  equator;  it  is  a 
large  trading  centre.    Pop.  SOfiOO. 

AnkonMur,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Shoa,  Abyssinia.    Pop.  12,000. 

Anno  Bom,  or  An'nobon,  a  small 
island  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  W.  coast 
of  Africa,  belonging  to  Spain.  Pop. 
3000. 

Ar^drah,  a  town  of  Dahomey,  W. 
Africa,  about  26  miles  inluid.  Pop. 
20,000. 

Asoen^sion  (discovered  by  the 
Spanish  on  Ascension  Day,  1601),  a 
small,  barren-looking  island  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  820  miles  N.W.  of  St 
Helena.  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 
—70,  66  8. 14,  26  W. 

Ashantee',  a  kingdom  of  W.  Africa, 
extending  about  800  miles  inland  from 
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the  Gold  CoMt;  it  is  inhabited  by  a 
warlike  people.  It  is  ooTered  with 
forests,  and  abounds  in  gold.  Pop. 
estimated  at  4,600,000. 

Auotian,  Assoan,  Asswan,  orXs- 
Booan,  da-swdn'  (the  opening),  a  fron- 
tier town  of  Egypt  towards  Nnbia, 
sitoated  on  the  Nile,  and  snrroanded 
by  mountains  of  granite.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Sjfene,  and  near  it  are  the 

S tarries  of  granite  called  syenite,  which 
e  Egyptians  used  in  making  Cleo- 
patra's needle  and  other  obelisks.  Op- 
posite is  the  island  of  Elephantine, 
nunous  for  its  rock-hewn  temples. 
About  three  miles  aboye  it  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile  begin. 

At^aB,  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  in 
N.  Africa,  traversing  the  greater  part 
of- the  Barbary  States  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  i/bttn(iren<e<  is  16,000  feet  above 
the  sea 

Axooxn^  Axaxaof,  or  Axmn^  a  town 
of  Abyssinia.    Pop.  4000. 

Babelxaan'deb,  Strait  of  (the  gate 
of  tears),  a  channel  about  20  miles 
broad,  uniting  the  Bed  Sea  with  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Badag'ry,  a  town  of  W.  Afirica,  on 
the  Oulf  of  Benin.    Pop.  about  10,000. 

Bahr  el  AOyiad  (white  river) ;  Bahr 
el  As'rek  (blue  river).    Sm  NUe. 

Bambarra,  a  kingdom  of  N.W. 
Africa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  It 
is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  con- 
tains several  larg^  towns. 

Bambonk^  a  mountainous  country 
of  N.W.  Africa,  between  the  Senegal 
and  the  Falem6. 

Bangweolo,  a  lake  of  Central  S. 
Africa,  discovered  by  Dr  Livingstone 
in  1868,  and  near  the  S.  shore  of  which 
he  died  Ist  May  1878.  It  forms  one  of 
a  chain  of  great  lakes  in  the  valley  of 
the  Congo,  and  its  chief  afiBuent  is  the 
river  (7Aam&e««.— 11,  80  S.,  from  27, 80 
toSOE. 

Bar^oa,  a  maritime  territory  of  N. 
Africa,  E.  of  Tripoli.  The  ancients 
had  flourishing  settlements  here ;  and 
considerable  remains  of  Gyrene,  Ptole- 
mais,  etc.,  have  been  discovered.  Pop. 
802,000. 

Bae'sa,  a  seaport  of  Upper  Guinea, 
W.  Africa. 

Bathorst,  a  seaport  of  W.  Africa, 
on  the  island  of  St  Maiy,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gambia.    Pop.  2825. 

Benga^zi,  a  seaport  of  Barca,  N. 
Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  Pop. 
6000. 

Benguela,  ben-gS^ld,  an  extensive 
territory  of  Lower  Guinea,  W.  Africa, 


lying  to  the  southward  of  Angola;  it 
is  claimed  by  PortugaL  Pop.  1,880,000. 
—The  capital  is  named  New  or  8( 
Philip  de  Bengaela,  and  has  a  pop. 
of  about  8000. 

Bdnin,  beit-eenf,  a  kingdom  of  Upper 
Guinea,  W.  Africa,  extending  along  tlie 
coast  of  the  Bight  of  Benin.— The 
capital,  Benin,  is  situated  inland,  on  u 
open  plain.  Here  Belsoni,  the  cele- 
brated traveller,  died  in  1823.  Pop. 
16,000. 

Benowm',  a  town  of  Central  Afiries, 
capital  of  Lndamar. 

Benn6.    See  Chadda. 

Bera>er,  a  town  of  Nnbia  on  tbe 
Nile,  near  the  conflnence  of  the  A  tbanu 
Pop.  8000. 

Ben>era,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of 
the  Somali  country,  E.  Africa,  between 
Cape  Gnardaftii  and  the  entrance  of 
the  Red  Sea. 

BlaTra,  a  country  of  Upper  Guines, 
W.  Africa,  bordering  on  the  Cameroooi 
River. 

Blnnd.    See  Ohadda. 

BlBsa^'gos,  or  Bijqja  Islands,  t 
group  of  islands  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone,  l>elonging  to 
Portugal. 

BlBsa^'o,  a  seaport  and  island,  chief 
of  the  Bissagos  group,  off  the  W.  coast 
of  AfHca. 

Biaer'ta,  a  seaport  of  Tunis,  N. 
AfUca,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay. 
Pop.  8000. 

Blan'^oo,  Gape  (white  cape),  a  head- 
land forming  the  most  westerly  point 
of  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert,  Africa 
— 20,46  N.  16,68  W. 

Bloemfrmteln.  bloomyon-4een,  the 

Srincipal  town  in  Orange  Free  State, 
.Africa.    Pop. 2667. 

Bojador,  Oape,  ho-yd-dor'  (round 
cape),  a  promontory  of  W.  Africa,  S.  of 
Morocco,  stretching  into  the  Atlantic 
26, 7  N.  14,  29  W. 

Bon,  Oape,  N.E.  of  Tunis,  N.  Afirica, 
opposite  Sicily.— 37, 4  N.  10, 53  E. 

Bo'^na,  a  seaport  of  Algeria,  N. 
Africa.    Pop.  16,196. 

BondOTl^  a  country  of  W.  Africa, 
between  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia. 
Its  pop.  is  said  to  be  1,600,000. 

Bon'ny,  a  town  of  Upper  Guinea, 
W.  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Niger. 

BomoTi',  one  of  the  most  powerful 
kingdoms  of  Central  Africa,  N.  of  the 
equator,  is  situated  in  Soudan,  S.W.  of 
Lake  Tchad.  —  The  chief  town  is 
Bomoa  or  New  Bimie.    Pop.  10,000. 
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Bourbon.    See  Bennion. 

BoQB'sa,  or  Boo'sa,  a  town  of  W. 
Bondan,  Central  Africa,  the  capital  of 
a  country  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Niger.  Mango  Park  was  killed  here 
by  the  natives  in  1806.    Pop.  18,000. 

Brass,  a  river  of  Africa,  called  by  the 
Portuguese  Nun,  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  Niger;  it  separates 
into  two  channels  before  reaching  the 
sea. 

Oabes,  kd'hes,  a  seaport  of  N.  Africa, 
800  miles  8.  of  Tunis,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Cabes.    Pop.  6000. 

Oabes,  Onlf  of,  an  inlet  of  the 
Mediterranean,  indenting  the  coast  of 
Tnnis,  N.E.  Afirica. 

Cairo,  Wro,  called  XI  Masr  by  the 
Egjrptians,  and  Bl  Kahireh  (the  vic- 
torious) hf  the  Arabs,  the  modem 
capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  largest 
ci^  in  Africa,  is  situated  near  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Arabs  about  a.d.  970. 
On  the  14th  Sept  1882,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  Cairo 
was  taken  possession  of  by  British 
cavalry,  when  Arabi  Pasha  and  10,000 
Egjrptian  soldiers  surrendered.  Fop. 
987,402. 

Oalabar",  a  maritime  district  of 
Upper  Quinea,  W.  Afirica,  on  the  Old 
Calabar  Firth,  opposite  the  island  of 
Fernando  Po. 

Calabar,  New,  a  branch  of  the 
River  Qnorra  at  its  delta,  flows  S.E.,  and 
enters  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  W.  of 
Bonny. 

Calabar,  Old,  or  Oross  Biver,  a 
river  of  Upper  Guinea,  W.  Africa, 
which  falls  mto  the  Bight  of  Biafra. 
On  its  banks,  a  few  miles  from  its 
mouth,  are  Duke  Tovon  and  Greek  Town, 
where  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  has  highly  interest- 
ing missions. 

Caxnaroon,  or  Oamaroens,  kd-md- 
roony,  a  river  of  Upper  Guinea,  ~W. 
Africa,  which  falls  into  the  Bight  of 
Biafra,  opposite  Fernando  Po.— The 
Oamaroon  Mountains,  close  to  the 
shore,  rise  to  the  height  of  18,129  feet. 

Oana'ry  Islands,  or  Oana'ries, 
ancient  Fortunata  Insula,  a  beautiful 
group  in  the  Atlantic,  off  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Afirica.  They  belong  to  Spain. 
They  are  seven  in  number,  Tenerifft, 
Grand  Canary,  and  Palma,  being  the 
principal.  The  Peak  of  Teneriffe  rises 
12,196  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  seen 
by  mariners  at  the  distance  of  140 
miles.    Pop.  280,388. 

Oantin,  Oape,  kdnr-teenf,  a  promon- 


tory on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  N.W. 
Afirica.— 82,  82  N.  9, 21  W. 

Oape  Coast  Castle,  a  town  of  the 
Gold  Coast  Colony,  W.  Africa,  between 
the  Asdne  on  the  W.  and  the  Yolta 
on  the  £.    Pop.  10,000. 

Cape  Colony  (takes  its  name  firom 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  an  extensive 
and  important  colony  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  occupying  the  S.eztrem- 
ity  of  South  Afirica.  Bee  Rsmasks, 
page  817. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Cape 
Peak,  a  promontory  forming  the  S. 
extremity  of  Table  Mountain,  S. 
Afirica;  it  rises  nearly  1000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  Cape 
Colony,  S.  Afirica.  It  is  situated  on 
Table  Bay,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1662. 
Pop.  83,250. 

Oeuta,  tuftd,  or  kuftd,  a  strong  sea- 
port of  Morocco,  on  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar ;  it  has  belonged  to  Spain  since 
1640.    Pop.  9708. 

Chad.    See  Tchad. 

Chad'da,  or.  Binn6,  he^o</eh,  a 
large  river  of  Upper  Guinea,  W  Africa, 
which  falls  into  the  Niger  or  Quorra. 

Coan^za,  a  river  of  Lower  Guinea, 
W.  Africa,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
Mossamba  Mountains,  and,  after  a 
rapid  course  of  460  miles,  enters  the 
Atlantic  S.  of  Loando. 

Com^'oro  Islands,  a  group  of  vol- 
canic isles,  lying  between  Madagascar 
and  the  continent  of  Africa.  One  of 
the  group,  called  Mayotta,  was  ceded 
to  France  in  1841.  Pop.  estimated  at 
70,000. 

Congo,  kong'go,  a  country  of  Lower 
Guinea,  W.  Africa,  separated  from 
Loango  on  the  N.  by  the  River  Congo, 
and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Angola. 

Congo,  a  great  river  of  W.  Africa, 
which  rises  in  the  equatorial  lake 
region,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  by  an 
estuary,  6  miles  wide,  in  Lower  Guinea. 
To  facilitate  the  opening  up  of  the 
countries  drained  by  the  Congo  to  the 
influences  of  civilisation,  an  Inter- 
national Association  was  formed  at 
Brussels  in  1878,  and  on  its  behalf  Mr 
H.  M.  Stanley  has  founded  several 
stations  on  botii  banks  of  the  river,  and 
constructed  important  roads.  See 
Rbhabks,  page  826. 

Constantine,  kon-8tan-4een',  a  city 
of  Algeria,  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  a  steep 
rock,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  has 
many  fine  remains  of  Roman  architeo- 
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tare.  In  its  nelghbonrhood  are  the 
ruins  of  Hippo,  of  which  St  Augustine 
was  bishop  from  a  j>.  895  till  his  death 
in  A.D.  490.  Pop.  40,000 — The  depart- 
ment occupies  the  wliole  of  the  eastern 
third  of  the  country  bordering  on 
Tunis  and  the  Tripoli  States,  and  has 
apop.ofM41,838. 

Ooomas'aiet  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ashantee,  Upper  Guinea,  W. 
Africa ;  it  was  taken  and  burned  by 
the  British  in  1874.  Pop.  estimated  at 
60,000. 

Dah(/me7,  a  kingdom  of  W.  Afiriea, 
N.  of  the  Slave  Coast  The  goTem- 
ment  is  a  sanguinary  despotism,  and 
the  people  are  fierce  and  bariulrous. 
Fop.  estimated  at  180,000. 

Dama'ralAiid,  a  country  of  S.W. 
Africa,  on  the  coast,  northwara  of  Great 
Namaqualand.  The  Walfiseh  Bay  di»- 
trict  was  annexed  by  Britain  in  1878. 

Damiet^ta,  a  seaport  of  Egypt,  near 
the  month  of  the  eastern  bianch  of  the 
Mile.    Pop.  82,730. 

Dar-ea-Salaam^  a  seaport  of  Africa, 
25  miles  S.  of  Zanzibar. 

DarfUr',  a  country  of  N.  Central 
Africa, W.  of  Kordofan.  Fop.  estimated 
at  200,000. 

Debo,  dti/o^  a  lake  of  N.  Central 
Africa,  S.W.  of  Timbuctoo,  on  the 
Joliba^ — On  its  S.W.  shore  is  a  town  of 
the  same  name. 

Delago'a  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  on  the  EL  coast  of  Africa, 
about  250  miles  N.  of  Natal. 

Delga'do,  Cape,  a  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Mozambique,  E.  Africa.— 
10, 41  S.  40, 40  E. 

Delta,  or  Ijower  XSgypt,  a  tract  of 
land  between  the  E.  and  W.  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  so  named  from  its  resembling 
in  form  ddia  (A),  the  fourth  letter  of 

the  Greek  alphabet. 

Dein'l>ea,  Lake  of,  or  Tza'na,  in 
Abyssinia,  drained  by  the  Bahr  el 
Azrek  or  Bine  River.  It  is  aboat  60 
miles  long,  and  40  miles  broad. 

Der'na,  Der'ne,  or  Der'neh,  a 
seaport  of  N.  Africa,  capital  of  Barca. 
Fop.  6000. 

Derr,  a  mnd-built  town  of  N.E. 
Africa,  capital  of  Lower  Nubia,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Nile.    Pop.  8000. 

Dilc/lo,  a  small  lake  in  S.  Central 
Africa,  supposed  to  be  the  source  of 
the  great  river  Zambezi.— 11,  80  8. 
23, 30  E. 

Dongola,  dong'gold,  a  province  of 
Northern  Nubia,  consisting  of  the  Nile 
yalley,  between  18  and  19,  SON.  Pop. 
estimated  at  1^50,000. 


Dongola,  New,  or  Mara'ka,  the 
capital  of  the  alx>ve  provinoe,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Nile.  Fop.  estimated 
at  20,000. 

Dra^konberg,  or  Qnathlamba 
Monntaina,  htodt-ldwfbd,  a  range  in 
S.  Africa,  forming  the  W.  boundiury  of 
Natal. 

DnrlNUi,  the  oldest  town  and  sea- 
port in  the  colony  of  Natal,  S.  Africa. 
Fop.  18,218. 

jB'boa,  or  A^boh,  a  town  of  Gnines, 
W.  Afriea,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Niger,  about  80  miles  from  the  ocean. 
Pop.  6000. 

Sg'ga,  a  laigo  trading  town  of  U^per 
Guinea,  W.  Africa,  on  the  Niger;  it  is 
the  most  southarly  town  in  the  king- 
dom of  NyfTe,  and  has  a  largpe  popu- 
latkm. 

Bgypt.    Set  RsMABXS,  page  314. 

Bl-Obeid,  H'O-h&^id,  the  eapitsl 
town  of  Koidofan,  yalley  of  the  Nile, 
Afriea.    Fop.  estimated  at  1^000. 

Blmina,  eH-me^nd  (the  mine),  a  sssr 
port  of  Upper  Guinea,  W.  AMea,  on 
the  Gold  Coast;  it  belongs  to  Britain. 
Fop.  20,000. 

Falsa  Bay,  a  large  inlet  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Afirica,  immediately  to  tiie  E. 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Fayooaai%  Faioo^l^  or  Faynm%  s 
provinoe  of  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Nile.    Pop.  164,000. 

Fenian 'do  Fo,  a  monntainons 
island  off  the  eoast  of  Guinea,  W. 
Afriea.  Fop.  14,000w>*«8m  BsMiiffS, 
page  821. 

Ferro,  fer'rOf  Spanish  Hiarro,  the 
most  westerly  of  tiie  Canary  IsIsjmU; 
it  was  formerly  used  by  geograjdiers 
as  the  first  meridian.  Pop.  4837«— 
27,  45  N.  18, 7  W. 

Fes  (finrtile  or  bountiful),  a  dty  of 
N.  Africa,  onee  famous  as  a  seat  of 
learning  and  the  capital  of  a  Moorish 
kingdom,  to  which  it  gave  name— now 
united  to  Morocco,  of  n^icfa  it  is  one 
of  the  capitals.  Pop.  estimated  at 
100,000. 

Fez^zsm,  a  country  to  the  8.  of 
Tripoli,  N.  Africa;  it  contains  many 
oases,  and  has  been  described  as  a 
chidn  of  verdant  islands  in  an  ocean  of 
sand.  It  is  subject  to  the  ruler  of 
Tripoli,  and  is  the  g^eat  emporium  of 
the  caravan  trade  between  that  country 
and  the  interior  of  Africa.  Pop. 
26,000. 

Free'town,  the  capital  of  the  British 
colony  of  Sierra  L«one,  W.  Africa, 
situated  on  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
RonKelle, 
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Fanohal,  Joon-aMV  (abounding  In 
fennel),  the  capital  town  of  the  island 
of  Madeira,  on  ita  S.£.  coast.  Fop. 
20,006. 

0«boon^  a  region  of  W.  Africa,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  it 
is  watered  by  the  Gaboon  River. 

Oam'lsia,  a  large  river  of  Sene- 
gamUa,  W.  Africa ;  it  rises  among  the 
mountains  of  Kong,  and,  after  a  course 
of  about  1000  miles,  falls  into  the 
Atlantic,  S.  of  Cape  Verd.— BathurBt, 
the  capital  of  the  British  settlements 
here,  is  situated  on  an  island  at  its 
mouth. 

Gan^do,  one  of  the  Houssa  states. 
in  Soudan,  Central  Africa,  on  the 
Niger.  Area  estimated  at  82,486 
square  miles ;  pop.  6,000,000. 

Gibraltar,  Strait  of,  between  En- 
rope  and  Africa,  uniting  the  Atlantic 
vudi  the  Mediterranean.  The  breadth 
of  the  channel,  where  it  is  narrowest, 
is  12  miles. 

Qold  Coast,  a  country  of  Upper 
Guinea,  W.  Africa,  having  the  Ivory 
Coast  on  the  W.,  and  the  Slave  Coast 
on  the  E.  The  British  have  several 
settlements  here,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Elmtna,  and 
Accra.  These,  with  the  settlements  at 
Lagos  on  the  Slave  Coast,  viz.,  Bada- 
gry^  Lagos,  Palma,  Leckie,  etc.,  were 
erected  into  the  Oold  Ooast  Oolony, 
24th  July  1874.  Pop.  of  colony, 
476,000.    See  Rbmabks,  page  81& 

Gon^dar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia, 
21  miles  N.E.  of  Lake  Dembea.  It  is 
built  on  the  side  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
Pop.  estimated  at  60,000. 

dhondoko'ro,  a  trading  station  of 
AfHca,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  about 
6  N.  lat  When  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  in 
1871,  took  possession  of  the  countries 
of  the  Upper  Nile  for  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  he  changed  the  name  of  this 
place  to  iBTnailia. 

Goree,  go^Sf,  a  small  rocky  island 
belonging  to  the  French,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  S.  of  Cape  Verd.  The 
town  of  the  same  name  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  is  an  entrepdt  for  ivory, 
gold-dust,  gum -Senegal,  etc.  Fop. 
§462.-14,  39  N.  17,  24  W. 

arahaznstown,  a  town  of  Gape 
Colony,  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Albany,  South-Bastem  Province.  Fop. 
6908. 

Q-rain  Ooast,  Upper  Guinea,  W. 
Africa;  it  extends  from  Sierra  Leone 
to   Cape   Falmas.    The   Republic  of 

Liberia  occupies  the  coast,  with  a  con- 

si4erable  extend  of  territory  inUnd. 


Gri'qualand  Xast  (the  land  of  the 
Griquas),  a  native  territory  of  S.  Afirica, 
part  of  the  country  formerly  known  as 
Nomansland.  It  lies  to  the  N.  of  Pon- 
doland,  and  has  an  area  of  8000  square 
miles,  with  a  pop.  ot  about  78,000. 

Qxi^qualand  West,  a  territOTv  in 
the  N.  of  Cape  Colony,  on  the  vaal, 
W.  of  Orange  Free  State.  It  is  well 
known  for  Its  diamond  fields.  Area 
about  17,800  square  miles;  pop.  esti- 
mated at  39,000,  of  whom  llfiOO  are 
Europeans. 

Ouardafol,  Oape,  gwafdi-fwet^,  a 
bold  headland  forming  the  most  east- 
erly point  of  Africa.— 11,  60  N.  61, 
20  E. 

Ouinea,  ghuifne^  a  geographical  divi- 
sion of  W.  Africa,  extending  from  Cape 
Verga,  10, 20  N.,  to  Cape  Negro,  16, 41 
S.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  Guinea 
and  Lower  Guinea.  The  name  desig- 
nates no  political  division,  but  was  at 
one  time  much  employed  in  commerce. 

Onlnea,  Gulf  of,  a  gulf  formed  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  coasts  of 
Upper  Guinea,  between  6, 20  and  1  8., 
and  7, 30  W.  and  10  E. 

Hous'^sa,  an  extensive  district  of 
Soudan,  Central  Africa,  consisting  of 
various  petty  kingdoms  or  states,  each 
of  which  has  a  governor,  while  the 
whole  is  under  the  supreme  rule  of  a 
sultan. 

Zn^'yaok,  In'yak,  or  St  Mary,  an 
island  of  Africa,  in  Delagoa  Bay. 

Jaoo^a,  a  flourishing  city  of  Central 
Africa,  on  the  Chadda. 

Jen^ne,  or  Jen'neh,  the  capital  of 
a  state  of  the  same  name  in  Soudan, 
Central  Africa,  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  Joliba  or  Niger.    Pop.  9000. 

Johan^'na,  the  central  and  most  fre- 
quented of  the  Comoro  Islands,  in 
Mozambique  Channel,  Africa.  Pop. 
estimated  at  20,000. 

Jul}y,  Oape,  a  low  sandy  point  on 
the  coast  of  N.W.  Africa.— 27, 58  N.  12, 
62  W. 

Eaarta,  hdr'td,  a  kingdom  in  the 
N.E.  of  Senegambia,  W.  Africa. 

Eaben'da,  a  seaport  town  of  W. 
Africa,  40  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  or  Livingstone. 

Eaf  fa,  a  country  of  E.  Africa,  S.  of 
Abyssinia,  between  the  Go^jeb  River 
on  the  N.  and  the  Bako  on  the  S.— 7, 36 
N.  36, 40  E. 

Kaffra'ria,  Oaffra^ria,  or  Ea'flr- 
land,  now  called  the  Transkei^an 
Territories,  a  fertile  region  of  S. 
Africa,  extending  from  the  Kei  River 
to  Natal.    It  is  divided  iqto  districts, 
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most  of  which  are  semi-independent. 
Total  pop.  estimated  at  400,000. 

Kagera.    See  Alexandra  Nile. 

Kairwan,  Mr-wdn'^  a  city  of  Tanls, 
N.  Aflrica;  it  is  one  of  the  holy  cities 
of  the  Mohammedans,  and  its  mosqae 
is  held  sacred,  as  containing  the  tomb 
of  Mohammed's  barber. 

Kalaha'ri  Desert,  a  parched  and 
almost  uninhabited  waste  in  S.  Africa, 
lying  between  the  Orange  Riyer  and 
the  parallel  of  S4  S.,  and  between  19  and 
83  E. 

Kaxlo^  a  towB  of  Nigritia,  N.  Cen- 
tral Afirica,  capital  of  Uonssa,  and  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  the  carayan-trade. 
Fop.  40,000. 

Een'^eh,  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  84  miles 
N.N.E.  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  Pop. 
18,200. 

Kenla,  ken-efd,  a  lofty  mountain  on 
the  E.  coast  of  AArica,  near  the  equator. 
Height  aboye  the  sea  20,000  feet— 86, 
OE. 

Khartotun'  (the  promontory  or 
point),  the  modem  capital  of  Nubia,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  the  White 
Nile,  96  miles  S.W.  of  Shendy.  Pop. 
16,000. 

]minia-NJa^o,  a  lofty  mountain  of 
E.  Africa,  near  the  equator.  Height 
22,000  feet. 

Eilwah.    See  Quiloa. 

Eimnderley,  the  chief  place  in  Grri- 
qualand  West,  or  the  Diamond  Fields, 
S.Africa.    Pop.  13,190. 

Eob'be,  the  capital  of  Darfur,  N. 
Central  Africa. 

Kon'de,  a  country  at  the  N.W. 
comer  of  Lake  Nyassa,  interior  of  £. 
Africa.    Near  the  lalce  extends  a  broad 

{>lain  of  wonderful  fertility,  with  a 
arge  population. 

Kong,  a  kingdom  of  W.  AfHca, 
between  Bambarra  and  Ashantee, 
traversed  by  lofty  mountains  of  the 
same  name.  Kong  in  the  Mandingo 
language  means  "  mountains." 

Kordofan'  (the  white  land),  a 
country  of  Central  Africa,  between 
Darfur  and  Sennaar.  Pop.  estimated  at 
1,000,000. 

Koulca,  or  Koo^a,  a  city  of  Central 
Africa,  the  capital  of  Bomou,  W.  of 
Lake  Tchad. 

Ku'rnman,  or  New  Ijattakoo,  a 
town  of  South  Africa,  capital  of  the 
Bechuana  country. 

Kwan'do,  an  important  river  of  S. 
Africa,  rises  in  the  Mossamba  Moun- 
tains, E.  of  Benguela  territory,  flows  S. 
and  £.  for  several  hundred  mUes  as  a  I 


navigable  river,  and  enters  the  Zam- 
bezi, its  lower  course  being  the  stream 
long  known  as  the  Chobe. 

Iia^gOB,  part  of  the  British  GoM 
Coast  Colony,  W.  Africa.    Pop.  76,270. 

Iiattalco</,  a  town  of  S.  Africa,  in 
the  country  of  the  Bechnanas.  Fop. 
6000.— 27  10  S.  24,80  E. 

Ije^'opold,  Iiake,  in  Central  Afries, 
lying  E.  of  the  S.  part  of  Tanganyika. 
It  is  variously  called  by  Uie  natives 
Rukwa,  Likwa,  and  Hickwa,  but  nuned 
by  Mr  Joseph  Thomson,  its  European 
discoverer,  in  honour  of  H  JEt  JI.  Frinee 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany. 

Ijeopoldville  (named  in  honour  d 
the  King  of  the  Belgians),  a  station  at 
Stanley  Pool,  River  Congo,  W.  AfHca. 
See  Rbmarks,  page  825. 

Iiibe'ria  (the  countir  of  the  firee),  u 
independent  negro  republic^  on  the 
coast  of  Upper  Guinea,  W.  Africa, 
founded,  in  1848,  /or  free  negroes  from 
the  United  SUtes  of  America.  Itbtf 
about  600  miles  of  coast  line,  and  ex- 
tends, on  an  average,  100  miles  into  the 
interior.  Area  about  14,800  sqnaie 
miles;  pop.  1,600,000.  See  Ruubks, 
page  324. 

Iiib'^yan  Desert,  part  of  the  Sahara, 
in  Africa.  It  contains  the  oasis  of 
Seewahj  with  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  probably  not  less  than 
1000  miles  iti  length,  and  from  500  to 
600  miles  in  breadth. 

lilznpo^po,  or  Orooodile',  a  riveros 
the  E.  coast  of  S.  Africa,  rises  in  the 
territory  of  the  Transvaal  or  Sooth 
African  Republic,  and  foils  into  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

liinyan'ti,  a  town  of  Central  &• 
Africa,  the  capital  of  a  powerful  tribe, 
called  the  Makololo,  in  18,  17  S.  and 
23,50E.    Pop.  7000. 

liivingsto'nia.    See  Nyassa. 

Ijoan'da,  or  St  Paul  de  Loan'da,  a 
fortified  seaport  of  Lower  Guinea,  the 
capital  of  Angola  and  of  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  in  Western  Africa. 
Pop.  20,000. 

Ijoango,  lo-anff'go,  a  large  town  of 
Lower  Guinea,  W.  AfHca,  the  capital 
of  a  kingdom  to  which  it  gives  name. 
Pop.  20,000. 

liOggun,  log-poonf,  a  populous  district 
of  Bomou,  Africa,  S.  of  Lake  Tchad. 

Ijo^pez,  a  peninsula  on  the  coast  of 
Lower  Guinea,  W.  Africa.— 0,36  S.8, 
36  E. 

Lualaba.    See  Congo. 

Ludaznar^,  a  country  of  Central 
Africa,  N.  of  Bambarra^  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Sahara. 
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Iiupa'ta,  s  chain  of  monntainB  in  B. 
Africa,  W.  of  Hosambiqae  and  Zansi- 
bar. 

IiSr'denberg,  a  town  of  the  Trans- 
▼aal  or  South  African  Republic,  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  is  rich  in  gold- 
bearing  quartz. 

Madagas'^oar,  the  largest  island  of 
Africa,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
lepcurated  from  the  continent  by  the 
Mozambique  Channel.  Area  esti- 
aated  at  230,000  square  miles;  its  pop. 
estimated  at  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000. 
Tbe  capital  is  Antananarlyo  or  Tan- 
anariyo,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  with 
a  pop.  of  80,000.  France  claims  pro- 
teotorate  powers  over  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  island.— /S'm  Rshabks,  page  823. 

Madeira,  md-da^rd,  a  beautiful 
iSbuad,  86  miles  in  length,  by  12  miles 
itt  breadth,  off  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Africa.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  basalt, 
.Pico  Buim  rising  to  the  height  of  6993 
ftet.  It  is  famous  for  its  wine  and  for 
its  salubrious  climate,  which  is  very 
DaTourable  to  invalids  suffering  from 
vidmonary  disease.  It  belongs  to  Por- 
tml.    Pop.  180,664..-d2,  87  N.  16,  64 

Magadox'o,  an  Arabian  town,  on  the 
Somali  coast,  E.  Africa.    Pop.  6000. 

•ICsun^poor,  or  Nga'mi,  a  lake  in  the 
Interior  of  S.  AfHca,  900  miles  N.  from 
Gape  Town;  it  is  about  60  miles 
long,  and  12  or  14  miles  broad. — 21, 0  S. 
SS,  80  E.  From  its  eastern  side  issues 
ttie  Biver  Zouga. 

Manda'ra,  a  kingdom  of  N.  Central 
Africa,  S.  of  Bornou. 

l£aJiloa,  mA-nefad,  a  town  and  petty 
state  in  the  interior  of  S.E.  Africa, 
tribatary  to  the  Portuguese. 

Mareo'tlB,  Lake,  a  salt  lagoon  of 
the  N.E.  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  to  the 
8.E.  of  Alexandria,  running  parallel  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  leaving  only  a 
narrow  strip  of  land,  on  which  that  city 
is  Imilt;  it  is  60  miles  long  and  20 
milee  broad. 

Masenia,  md-tH-nefd,  or  Masena,  md- 
atbu'yaf  a  town  of  Central  Soudan,  N. 
Africa,  the  capital  of  Begharmi ;  it  is 
T  miles  in  circumference. 

Ifaa^sotia,  or  Mae^Bowah,  a  sea- 
port of  Egypt,  on  an  island  in  the  Red 
BMythe  outlet  of  the  Abyssinian  trade 
in  ivory,  musk,  wax,  and  coffee.  It  is 
one  of  the  hottest  places  in  the  world. 
MbraritiiiB,  mau^riahfua,  an  island 
In  the  Indian  Ocean,  650  miles  E.  of 
Madagascar,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain.  It  is  86  miles  in  length,  20 
miles  in  breadth,  and  120  miles  in  cir- 


cumference. Area,  700  square  miles; 
pop.  860,860. 

Ma'vla  Gonntry,  a  plateau  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Africa,  westward  of  Cape 
Delgado,  inhabited  by  a  simple-minded 
but  very  exclusive  people. 

Mejer'dab,  a  river  of  AfHca,  which, 
after  a  N.E.  course  of  200  miles,  flows 
into  the  Mediterranean  to  the  N.  of 
Tunis. 

Meq'uines,  a  city  of  Morocco,  N.W. 
Africa,  province  and  87  miles  S.W.  of 
Fez.    Pop.  60,000. 

Mer'oe,  or  Mer'awe,  Isle  of,  a 
wide  tract  of  S.  Nubia,  400  miles  long 
and  200  miles  broad,  between  the 
Nile  and  its  tributary  the  Atbara. 
The  ancient  town  of  the  same  name 
was  situated  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of 
Jebel-Berkel:  a  modem  town  occupiea 
part  of  the  site. 

Mesura'do.  a  rapid  river  of  W. 
Africa;  it  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Kong,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at 
Monrovia. 

Meanra'ta,  a  town  of  Tripoli,  N. 
Africa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Sidra. 

Mogadore.  mog-d-dort^t  a  fortified 
seaport  of  Morocco,  N.W.  Africa,  on 
the  Atlantic    Pop.  12,000. 

MomlsaB,  or  Mommas,  a  seaport 
on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  the  main- 
land of  Zanzibar,  E.  Africa.  Pop. 
6000. 

Monastir,  mo-nda-teer'  (the  monas- 
tery), a  seaport  of  Tunis,  N.  Africa,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  16  miles  S.E.  of 
Susa.    Pop.  12,000. 

Moroc'oo,  or  MaroCoo,  Arabic 
Mo^irib-el-Akaa  (the  extreme  west), 
ancient  Mauritania,  an  empire  in  the 
N.W.  of  Africa.  Area,  260,000  square 
miles;  pop.  6,140,000.  See  Remarks, 
page  322. 

MoroCoo,  or  Maroc'oo,  one  of  the 
capital  cities  of  the  above  empire,  is 
situated  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount  Atlas, 
in  a  vast  plain  covered  with  date  and 
olive  trees;  it  is  &mous  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  kind  of  leather  to  which 
it  gives  name.    Pop.  60,000. 

Mossamedes,  fnoa-ad-fia'dea,  a 
Portuguese  colony,  170  miles  S.  of 
Benguela,  W.  Africa.    Pop.  4,400,000. 

MoB^ael  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  S.E. 
coast  of  Cape  Colony. 

Monxzoolt',  the  capital  of  Fezzan, 
Tripoli,  N.  Africa.    Pop.  3600. 

Mozambique,  mou-am-hukf,  a  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  S.  of  Zanzibar. 
The  coast  is  fringed  with  coral  isletn. 
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on  one  of  wbieh«  in  16, 8  8.  and  40,  48 
E.,  is  the  capital  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  of  territorj,  800,000 ;  of  town,  8000. 

Mosambique  Ohannal,  a  strait,  or 
more  properly  an  arm,  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  between  the  mainland  of  B. 
AfHca  and  the  island  of  Madagascar; 
it  is  about  800  miles  broad. 

Nama^'qaaland,  OrtAt,  the  region 
in  S.  AfHca  inhsbited  by  the  Namaquaa, 
the  chief  remaining  tribe  of  the  Hotten- 
tot race,  N.  of  the  Orange  River,  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  Kalihari 
Desert. 

Namaqnaland,  Iiittle,  a  diTislon 
In  the  N.  of  the  North-Westem  Prov- 
ince of  Gape  Colony,  S.  of  the  Orange 
River.  A  rea,  80,686  square  miles ;  pop. 
12.238. 

Natal^  a  British  ookmy  in  8.E. 
Africa,  founded  in  1842.  AmRbmabks, 
page  818. 

Negro,  Gape  (black  cape),  a  pro- 
montory of  Benguela.  Lower  Guinea, 
W.  Africa.— 16,  40  S.  12, 8  E. 

NgamL    See  Mampoor. 

Niger,  fri7«r,  a  great  river  of  N.W. 
Africa,  has  its  source  in  10,  80  W. 
8. 86  N.,  in  the  peak  of  a  mountain 
chain  called  Mount  Loma,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  TemH-Kundu.  Flowing 
N.E.,  it  is  called  the  Joliba  as  far  as 
Timbuctoo.  Below  Timbuctoo  it  is 
called  the  Quorra,  turns  to  the  S.E. 
and  S.,  and,  after  a  course  estimated  at 
2000  miles,  falls  by  numerous  months 
into  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

Nigritia.    See  Soudan. 

Nile,  the  rivor  of  Egypt,  and  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  streams  of  the  Old 
World,  was  an  object  of  wonder  and 
veneration  to  the  ancients,  as  it  has 
been  of  eager  curiosity  to  the  modems. 
The  main  branch,  called  Bahr  el  Abiad, 
or  the  White  Nile,  has  its  origin  in  an 
elevated  region  of  lakes  and  countless 
streams  extending  from  the  equator 
southward  10"  or  12"  of  latitude.  Uniting 
at  Khartoum,  in  Nubia,  with  the  Bahr 
elAzrek,  or  Blue  River,  firom  Abyssinia, 
it  forms  one  large  stream,  which  flows 
through  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt,  where 
its  banks  are  generally  elevated. 
Near  Cairo  the  valley  widens,  and 
the  Nile,  separating  into  two  great 
arms,  enters  the  broad  plain  of  the 
Delta,  which  it  encloses,  and  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  by  the  western 
mouth  at  Rosetta,  and  by  the  eastern 
at  Damietta.  The  length  of  its  course 
is  supposed  to  be  abaut  8000  miles. 

Nu^ia  (the  land  of  gold),  a  country 
of  Africa,  traversed  by  the  Nile,  and 


bofoaded  E.  bv  the  Red  Sea  and  Abys- 
sinia; 8.  br  Abyssinia;  andW.bythe 
Desert.  Area  estimated  at  aboat 
260/)00  square  miles.  Pop.  estimated 
at  aboat  400,000.  See  Rbmabks,  page 
816. 

Nyang'we.oiie  of  the  moat  important 
markets  in  the  Manyema  country,  8. 
Central  AfHca.  It  was  first  visited  by 
Dr  Livingstone,  and  la  sltoated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  great  Loalaba,  ia 
about  4  8.  and  S6  E.  Hers  H.  M. 
Stanler  embarked,  when,  by  lailfaig 
down  the  Lualaba,  lie  was  able  to  prove 
its  identlfleatioa  with  the  Congo. 

Nyaeaa,  nifds'ed  (the  n  and  jr  ars 
Joined  in  the  mouth,  and  not  prononneed 
separately),  a  lake  of  the  interior  (^E. 
Africa,  about  860  milea  long  and  M 
miles widejibetween  10, 84  and  14,86 8. 
Along  its  W.  shore  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  has  establiahed  a  number  of 
mission  stations  under  the  ooUeetiTe 
name  of  Lmn^etomia,  A  steamer  to 
connexion  with  the  mission  now  plitf 
on  the  lake. 

Og'owaj,  or  Og^owd,  a  large  river 
of  W.  Afrtea,  which  reaches  the  Air 
lantic  by  several  mouths,  forming  * 
large  delta,  not  fiar  to  the  8.  of  the 
Gaboon  estuary. 

Orifant,  or  Ollphant  BiT«r  (the 
Dutch  for  eUphanfL  rises  in  the  mono' 
tains  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  Calls  iaUf 
the  Atlantic. 

Gran",  a  province  of  Algeria,  N« 
Africa,  having  Morocco  on  the  W«^ 
and  the  province  of  Algeria  on  ih0 
N.E.  Area,  88,899  square  miles.  Fop*' 
800,000. 

Gran,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  of 
Algeria,  the  capital  of  the  above  prov' 
ince,  on  the  Mediterranean,  810  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Algiers.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1880,  and  occupied  by 
them  in  1831.    Pop.  40,674 

Or'axue,  or  Qariep^  the  largest 
river  of  S.  Africa,  rises  in  Basnto  Land, 
flows  S.W.  and  N.W.,  forming,  under 
the  name  of  the  Nu  or  Black  Oariep, 
the  boundary  between  Cape  Colony  and 
the  Orange  Free  State ;  in  iJie  S.  of 
Griqualand  West  it  receives  the  VaaX 
or  the  Ky  or  TeUow  Gariep;  it  then 
traverses  a  most  dreary  and  barren 
country,  separating  in  ita  course  Cape 
Colony  fix)m  Great  Namaqnaland,  and 
after  draining  an  area  of  not  less  than 
400,000  square  miles,  enters  the  At- 
lantic in  28, 80  S.  and  16,  80  E. 

Orange  Free  State,  a  tract  of 
oonntrv  in  8.  Africa,  embracing  an 
area  of  over  60,000  square  miles.    The 
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government  is  republican.  Pop.  18d;618^ 
of  which  61,032  are  whites.  See  Bs- 
XABK8,  page  833. 

Orun^poland,  a  region  in  S.W. 
Afirica,  inhabited  by  a  race  forming  a 
Hnk  between  the  Kai&r  and  tme  negro. 
The  country  contains  valuable  lodes  of 
copper. 

Palmag,  Oape,  pdl'-mdt,  a  promon- 
tory of  W.  AlHca,  forming  the  western 
termination  of  the  Ivory  Coast^^— 4,  22 
M.  7, 44  W. 

Fttm^ba,  an  island  olf  the  mainland 
of  Zanaibar,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa. 
Pra.  10,000. 

Pon^'doland,  an  independent  native 
territory  of  S.  Africa,  part  of  what  was 
formerly  known  as  Kaffraria.  Pop. 
estimated  at  200,000. 

Port  Iion'ls,  thd  capital  of  the 
idand  of  Mauritius,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  E.  of  Madagascar;  it  Is  situated 
on  its  N.W.  coast    Pop.  74,626. 

Port  Natal  Bay,  an  inlet  on  the 
coast  of  Natal,  S.  Africa. 

Porto  VaxinA,  fdrre'ndy  a  seaport  of 
Tunis,  N.  Africa,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Utiea,  at  the  month  of  the 
Mejerdah;  it  is  called  by  the  modem 
inhabitants  CfareUMaUah,  or  "the 
cave  of  salt." 

Port  Etadd,  a  seaport  of  Egypt,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Suez  Canal :  it  is  the  principal 
eoaling  station  for  steamers  passing 
through  the  canaL  Pop.  estimated  at 
10,000. 

PotBoherfatrom,  or  Mooi  Blvor 
Dorp,  the  largest  town  of  the  Trans- 
vaal or  South  African  Republic,  S. 
Africa,  on  the  Mooi  River,  branches  of 
which  run  through  the  streets,  which 
are  all  planted  with  trees. 

Freto'rla,  the  capital  of  the  Trans- 
vaal or  South  African  Republic,  S. 
Africa,  near  the  £.  extremity  of  the 
Magaliesbergen,  about  90  miles  N.E.  of 
Potscherfotrom. 

Prince's  Island,  a  small  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  W.  Africa,  be- 
longing to  Portugal.    Pop.  4000. 

Qiiilima''ne,  a  seaport  of  Mozam- 
bique, E.  Africa,  on  the  Qnilimane 
River,  the  N.  branch  of  the  Zam- 
besi, 16  miles  from  its  mouth;  it  be- 
longs to  Portugal.    Pop.  8000. 

(j^illoa,  kerio-d,  Kilwah,  or  Keelwa, 
a  small  seaport  of  Zanzibar,  situated 
on  an  island  off  the  S.E.  coast. 

Babatt',  or  Babat',  a  fortified  8«a- 

ri  of  Morocco,  N.W.  Africa,  on  the 
side  of  the  Bu-Regreb,  Immediately 
opposite  Bailee.    Pop.  37,000. 


Bab'ba,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  o( 
Grando,  Central  Africa.    Pop.  40,000. 

Bed  8ea.    See  page  370. 

Bennlon,  re-yoonfyun,  formerly 
called  Bourbon,  a  fertile  island  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  about  400  miles  E. 
of  Madagascar.  It  is  88  miles  long  and 
38  miles  broad.  It  was  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1646,  but  has  be- 
longed to  the  French  since  1666,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  1810-14, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  British. 
Pop.  198,000. 

Bio  Gran'de  (the  great  river),  a 
river  of  Senegambia,  W.  Africa,  which, 
after  a  course  of  about  400  miles,  enters 
the  Atlantic  near  Cape  Rozo  by  an 
estuary  10  miles  across. 

BoseVta,  a  town  of  Egypt,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  western  branch  of  the 
Nile.    Pop.  16,003. 

Boxo,  Oape  (red  cape),  on  the  coast 
of  Senegambia,  W.  Africa^— 12,  22  N. 
16, 61  E. 

Saffi,  or  Azaffl,  a  seaport  ol 
Morocco,  N.W.Africa.    Pop.  12,000. 

Baha'ra,  the  largest  desert  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  is  in  N.  Africa, 
bounded  N.  by  Barbary ;  E.  by  Egypt 
and  Nubia;  S.  by  Soudan  and  .Sene- 
gambia; and  W.  by  the  Atlantic. 
From  E.  to  W.  its  length  exceeds  8000 
miles;  its  breadth  varies  from  1000 
to  1200  miles;  and  its  area  is  about 
2.J}00,000  square  miles.  Pop.  of  the 
various  oases  estimated  at  about 
1,000,000.    8ee  Remarks,  page  824. 

St  Denis,  seng  deh-ne^,  capital  of  the 
French  inland  of  Reunion,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.    Pop.,  with  district,  86,000. 

St  Hele'na,  an  island  of  the  South 
Atlantic,  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
Pop.  6069.    See  Rbmarks,  page  819. 

Bt  IjoniB,  seng  loo%  an  island  and 
town  belonging  to  the  French,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal,  off  the  coast  of 
Senegambia,  W.  Amca.    Pop.  16,768. 

Bt  Thomas,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  W.  Africa,  situated  nearly  on 
the  equator.  It  belongs  to  Portugal^ — 
St  Thomas,  or  Ohaves,  the  capital,  on 
the  N.E.  coast,  has  a  pop.  of  6000. 

BaldanOia  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Cape  Colony,  S.  Africa. 

Bailee,  or  Sale,  »d-ia',  a  fortified 
seaport  of  Morocco,  N.W.  Africa,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bu-Regreb.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  12,000. 

Ban  Salvador^,  or  Ban'ea,  bdn^ed,  a 
town  of  Lower  Guinea,  W.  Africa,  the 
capital  of  Congo,  on  a  plateau  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Congo.  Pop. 
about  20,000. 
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Sego,  aH^gOf  a  town  of  Sondan,  Cen- 
tral Africa,  the  capital  of  Bambarra, 
on   the  Jollba.     Pop.    estimated  at 

ao,ooo. 

Sen'a,  or  Sen^na,  a  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Zambezi,  E.  Africa, 
110  miles  W.  of  Qullimane. 

Senegal',  a  large  river  of  W.  AfHea, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  mountains 
of  Kong,  not  far  from  the  soarces  of  the 
Gambia  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and,  after 
a  coarse  of  about  1000  miles,  fidls  into 
the  Atlantic. — Also,  a  French  colony 
at  the  mouth  of  the  abore  river.  Area, 
96,529  square  miles ;  pop.  220,868. 

Benegam'bia,  the  name  given  to 
the  countries  of  W.  Africa  watered 
by  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Rio 
Grande,  having  the  Sahara  on  the  N. 
and  Upper  Guinea  on  the  8.  This 
extensive  region  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  states  or  kingdoms.  The  pop. 
is  estimated  at  12,000,000. 

Bennar',  a  city  of  Nubia,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  Bahr-el-Asrek,  or  Blue  Nile.  Pop. 
estimated  at  900a 

Seyohelles,  sSsheUft  ft  group  of  SO 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  which 
Mahi  is  the  chief.  They  belong  to 
Great  Britain,  and  form  a  dependency 
of  the  government  of  the  Mauritius. 
Pop.  16,000. 

Bha^ry,  a  large  river  of  N.  Central 
Africa,  flows  N.W.  through  Begharmi, 
and  enters  Lake  Tchad  by  several 
mouths,  after  a  course  of  about  350 
miles. 

Bhen'dy,  a  town  of  Nubia,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  90  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Khartoum.    Pop.  10,000. 

Bhernt)oro,  an  island  of  W.  Africa, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Sherboro  River, 
40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Sierra  Leone. 

BMrnee^yn,  a  river  of  S.  equatorial 
Africa,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the 
Nile;  after  a  course  of  about  800  m.,  it 
falls  into  Speke  Gulf,  on  the  S.E.  side 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Shir'wa,  a  lake  of  Africa,  about 
14  S.  frt>m  the  equator,  separated  by  a 
narrow  isthmus  from  Lake  Nyassa:  it 
is  about  60  miles  long  and  m)m  10  to 
23  miles  broad. 

Bho'a,  the  most  S.  of  the  three 
chief  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  situated 
between  8, 30  and  10  or  11  N.  and  38— 
40, 30  E.    Pop.  1,500,000. 

Sid'ra,  Gulf  of,  a  large  gulf  on  the 
coast  of  Tripoli  and  Barca,  N.  Africa. 

Sier'ra  xjeo'iie,  more  correctly 
Sierra  Iieona  (the  mountain  chain  of 
the  lioness),  one  of  the  West  Africa 


eolonlal  settlements  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  foonded  in  1787.  The  climate 
iaeztrunely  unhealthy,  especially  to 
Europeans.  Area  about  470  square 
miles.    Pop.  60,546. 

EUonV,  Oaioof,  or  assloaf,  tbe 
capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  Nile. 
Pop.  27,470. 

Blare  Ooast,  a  coantry  of  Upper 
Guinea,  W.  Africa,  extending  from  the 
Rio  Yolta  to  the  Bay  of  Lagos. 

Booo'tra,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  about  120  miles  E.  from  Cape 
GuardaAii.    Pop.  about  10,000. 

Bofala,  supposed  by  some  to  be  tbe 
Ophir  of  Scripture,  a  country,  with  t 
town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  coast  of 
E.  Africa,  S.  of  the  ZambesL 

Boko'to  (the  marketplace),  some 
times  written  Baokatoo  and  Saooa- 
too',  a  town  of  N.  Central  Africa,  tbe 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Houssa  or 
Sokoto,  on  the  Zirmie,  a  tributary  (tf 
theSokoto.    Pop.80,00a 

8ondan%  the  name  applied  to  the 
region  of  Central  AfHca,  stretching 
southward  trom  Nubia,  but  the  limiti 
of  which  are  undefined.  Sea  Rmmmmo, 
page  824. 

Bpartel,  Oape,  spar-teV,  a  promon- 
tory on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Morooeo,at 
the  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
86,  47  N.  6, 68  W. 

Stanley  Pool,  a  lake-like  expansion 
of  the  River  Congo,  about  80  square 
miles  in  extent.  It  is  named  after  tbe 
celebrated  traveller  Mr  H.  H.  Stanley* 
The  lat  of  its  upper  entrance  is  4, 6  S. 

Bnaldn,  or  Bnaldm,  a  seaport  of 
Nubia,  on  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea, 
with  a  good  harbour,  a  great  place  of 
embarkation  for  pilgrims  on  their  way 
to  Mecca.    Pop.  4078. 

Sn'es,  a  maritime  town  of  ^TPt, 
at  the  head  of  the  W.  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea;  being  the  S.  terminus  of  the 
Suez  Carnal,  it  is  an  important  station 
on  the  overland  route  to  India.  Poa 
18,496. 

Bnes,  iBthmxis  of;  connects  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  Africa.  A 
canal  across  it,  navigable  by  large 
vessels,  connects  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  atbout  100  miles 
in  length. 

Byene.    See  Assooan. 

Table  Bay,  an  inlet  of  tbe  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  S.W.  ooast  of  Cape 
Colony. 

Table  Mountain  Ynamed  tnan  its 
peculiar  shape  and  flat  summit),  in 
Cape  Colony,  S.  AfHca,  at  the  back  of 
Cape  Town ;  it  is  8816  feet  high,  and  is 
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often  covered  with  a  white  cloud,  which 
is  eaUed  the ''  Table  Cloth." 

Tafllet'',  aproyince  and  town  of 
Morocco,  N.W.  Africa,  S.  of  Monnt 
Atlas. 

Tanganyi'ka  (mixing  of  the  waters), 
a  lake  in  Central  AMca.  discovered  by 
Captains  Bnrton  and  Speke  in  1858, 
about  600  miles  firom  the  £.  coast,  and 
about  260  miles  S.  of  the  equator ;  it  Is 
abont  330  miles  long,  and  from  20  to  60 
miles  broad ;  its  height  above  sea-level 
has  been  variously  estimated  by  the 
following  travellers:— Thomson,  2618 
feet;  Livingstone, 2624 feet ;  Cameron, 
8710  feet ;  and  Stanley,  2756  feet. 

Tangier,  tdn-yeer'  (the  city  protected 
by  God),  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  of 
Morocco,  N.W.  Africa,  on  the  Strait 
and  88  miles  W.S.W.  of  Gibraltar. 
Pop.  20,000. 

Tan^'tah,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile : 
it  contains  a  shrine,  which  is  visitea 
annually  by  160,000  pilgrims.     Pop. 

eo,ooo. 

Taroxldant^  or  Terodanf  ,  a  city 
of  Morocco,  N.W.  Africa,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Sus,  on  the  River  Sus, 
125  miles  S.W.  of  Morocco..  Pop. 
21,000. 

Tohad,  also  written  Chad,  a  lake  of 
Central  Africa,  about  150  miles  long 
and  125  miles  broad. 

Tel-el-Kebir,  teleV-ki-beer',  a  vill- 
age of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  centre  of 
the  fertile  district  called  EUWddy,  to 
the  B.  of  the  Ismailia  Canal.  Here  the 
Egjrptian  military  rebels  under  Arabi 
Pasha  established  a  strongly  fortified 
camp,  which  was  taken,  by  a  mid- 
night assault,  by  a  British  force  under 
General  Wolseley,  on  18th  Sept.  1882. 
This  achievement  quelled  the  revolt 

Tete,  tSi'Ul,  a  large  town  of  £.  Africa, 
on  the  Zambezi,  belonging  to  Portugal, 
100  miles  N.  of  Sena. 

Tetaan%  a  fortified  seaport  of  Mor- 
occo, N.W.  Africa,  kingdom  of  Fez, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  within  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  33  miles  S.E.  of 
Tangier.    Pop.  20,000. 

Tigre,  tefgra,  a  small  province  in  the 
N.W.  of  Abyssinia,  comprising  the 
basin  of  the  Mareb. 

Timbno^too,  a  commercial  town  of 
Soudan,  Central  Africa,  situated  about 
8  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  Niger,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert.  Pop. 
abont  50,000. 

SleznBen%  or  TlemeQen^  a  town  of 
Algeria,  N.  Africa,  68  miles  S.W.  of 
Oran.    Fop.  18,300. 


Transkeian  Terrltoriei,  <ra«w- 
hd/an,  the  name  given  to  the  conntnr 
lying  between  the  Great  Kei  River,  S. 
Africa,  and  the  W.  l)oundary  of  Natal. 
They  embrace  the  semi-independent 
districts  of  Fingoland,  Tambookieland, 
Nomanaland,  etc.;  also  the  independent 
district  of  Pondoland.  Total  pop.  esti> 
mated  at  476,000. 

Transvaar,  or  Soath  African  Be- 
pnblio,  an  inland  territory  of  S.E. 
Africa,  lying  between  22  and  28  8. 
and  26  and  80}  E.  Area  estimated  at 
114,000  square  miles;  pop.  815,000,  of 
which  abont  89,000  are  whites.  See 
Rbmabks,  page  823. 

Trip'oll,  one  of  the  Barbary  states, 
N.Africa.  Pop. 600,000.  See'RKUAXKB, 
page  316. 

Trip'oll,  a  town  of  N.  Africa,  the 
capital  of  the  above  state.  Pop.  80,000. 

Tris'tan  d'Aotmha,  ddrhoon'pdt  the 

Srincipal  of  three  small  islands  in  the 
.  Atlantic,  about  1700  miles  to  the  W. 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  nearly 
midway  between  Africa  and  America. 
Pop.  109.  The  other  islands  are  called 
Nightingale  Island  and  Inaeeeesible, 

Toat,  ;or  Twat,  an  oasis  of  the 
Sahara,  Central  Africa,  nearly  equi- 
distant from  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis^ 
and  Fezzan. 

Tn'nls,  one  of  the  states  of  Barbarv, 
N.  Africa,  situated  between  Algeria 
and  Tripoli,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
N.E.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Before 
France  interfered  in  the  government  of 
the  country  in  1881,  Tunis  was  re- 
garded as  next  to  Algeria,  the  most  en- 
lightened of  the  Barbary  states.  Pop. 
2,000,000.    See  Rbmabks,  page  316. 

Tunis,  a  city  of  N.  Africa,  the  capital 
of  the  above  state,  on  the  W.  side  of  a 
lagoon,  in  36,  46  N.  and  10,  9  E.  It 
has  a  more  extensive  commerce  than 
any  other  town  in  Barbary.  Abont  10 
miles  N.W.  of  the  city  are  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Carthage,  the  rival  of  Rome. 
Pop.  140,000. 

ToniB,  Golf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, extending  inland  for  80 
miles  between  Capes  Bon  and  Farina, 
N.  Africa;  it  is  45  miles  wide  at  its 
entrance,  and  afifords  good  anchorage 
for  ships  of  the  largest  size. 

Uitenhage,  oirten-hd^gheh,  a  town  of 
Cape  Colony,  the  capital  of  a  division 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Zwartkops, 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Port  Elizabeth,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway. 
Pop.  3698. 

UJiJi,  oo-jeeyee,  an  Arab  village  of 
Central  Africa,  on  Lake  Tanganyika, 
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where  Mr  H.  H.  Stanley  found  Dr 
LiTingetone,  28th  Oetoher  1871. 

Ukerewe,  ooh-er-efweht  a  popnlona 
and  extensively  eultivated  eonntry  on 
the  S.E.  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanca, 
Central  Equatorial  Africa. 

Vaal,  or  Ky  or  Yellow  Qartop,  a 
river  of  8.  AfHca,  rises  in  the  Qoath- 
lamha  MoDntains,[flowe  S.W^  forming 
the  flonthem  boundary  of  the  Trans- 
vaal or  South  African  Republic,  and 
unites  with  the  Oariep  or  Orange 
River  in  the  S.  of  Oriqualand  West. 

Verde,  Cape  (green  eape^ie.,  firinged 
with  green  palms),  a  bold  headland 
stretching  into  the  Atlantic,  and  form- 
ing the  extreme  W.  point  of  AfUca.— 
14, 44  N.  17,  SOW. 

Verde,  Cape,  Islands  (green  is- 
lands), a  group  in  the  Atlantic  belong- 
ing to  Portugal,  about  820  miles  W. 
from  Cape  Verde,  mie  largest  are 
SantiagOt  San  AiUcmio^  and  StNiekolas. 
FbffOt  one  of  the  smallest,  has  a  volcano 
9175  feet  high.   Fop.  90,816. 

Victoria  Nyansa  (named  in  hononr 
of  Queen  Victoria :  Nyanaa  means  a 
lake  or  inland  sea.  and  is  pronounced 
by  the  native  tribes  round  the  lake 
either  net-ydn'td,  or  nu-ydn'jd;  the 
Arabs,  however,  pronounce  it  fCyan'udf 
the  »  and  y  beingjoined  in  the  mouth, 
and  not  pronounced  separately),  a  lake 
in  Central  Africa,  on  the  equator;  it  is 
studded  with  islands,  is  about  800  miles 
in  length,  90  miles  in  breadth,  has  a 
superficial  area  of  21,600  square  miles, 
and  is  4168  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  lake  was  discovered  by 
Captain  Speke  in  1868,  and  circum- 
navigated by  Mr  H.  M.  Stanley  in 
1876 ;  it  and  the  Albert  Nyanza,  about 
100  miles  N.W.,  are  great  reservoirs  of 
the  White  NUe. 

"^vl,  v^v6f  a  station  on  the  River 
Congo,  115  miles  from  the  coast, 
founded  by  the  International  [Associa- 
tion for  investigating  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Congo. 

Vorta,  a  river  of  Guinea,  W.  Africa, 
rises  in  the  Kong  Mountidns,  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  Gold  Coast  and 
the  Slave  Coast,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  at  Adda,  after  a  course  esti- 
mated at  360  miles. 


Wal^'ilsoli  Bay,  or  WalTiaob,  an 
extensive  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Damara,  S.W.  Africa,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Great  Britain. 

West  Afirioa  Settlements.  8m 
Rem  ASKS,  page  818. 

Whydah,  hvridrdd,  a  seaport  on  the 
Slave  Coast,  Upper  Guinea,  W.  Africa. 
Pop.  16,000. 

xa'oorl,  or  Taonrl,  youTre,  a  popu- 
lous state  of  Sondan,  Central  Africa. 

Yaoorl,  or  Taonri,  a  large  town  of 
Soudan,  Central  AlHca,  the  capital  of 
the  above  state,  near  the  Joliba,  66 
miles  N.  of  Bonssa;  it  is  surrounded 
bv  a  clay-built  wall,  nearly  24  miles  in 
curcumferenee,  and  is  entered  by  8 
gates,  all  well  fortified. 

YolOa,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  the 
eapital  of  the  kingdom  of  Adamawa, 
on  the  Chadda  or  Benn^,  about  25 
miles  from  Mount  Atlantika,  the 
highest  mountain  in  Soudan.  Pop. 
estimated  at  13,000. 

Yar'Mba,  or  YortilM^  a  country  of 
W.  Africa,  E.  of  Dahomey,  and  N.  of 
Benin.    Pop.  estimated  at  8,60(M)00. 

Zago^sU.  an  island  in  the  Niger,  W. 
Africa,  opposite  Rabba,  about  15  miles 
long  and  3  miles  broad. 

Zaire.   See  Congo. 

Zambe'il.  a  large  river  of  S.  Africa, 
formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  KwandOf 
Leeha,  and  the  Leeambye,  See  Rb- 
MASKs,  page  825. 

Zanabar',  a  country  of  E.  Africa, 
stretching  along  the  coast  to  the  N.  of 
Mozambique.  Of  the  coast  stations, 
the  best  known  is  Bayamoyo,  at  the 
month  of  the  Kingani  River,  opposite 
the  island  of  Zanzibar;  it  is  the  sea- 
ward terminus  of  the  main  caravan 
route  into  the  interior— a  route  followed 
by  many  of  the  recent  explorera  of  Cen- 
tral Afinea,  viz..  Burton,  Speke,  Grant, 
Stanley,  Cameron,  and  Thomson.  Off 
the  coast  is  the  island  of  .Counter, 
where  the  Sultan  resides.  Pop.  80,000. 
See  Rbmabks,  page  823. 

Zarla,  sd're-yd,  a  town  of  Sokoto  oi 
Houssa,  Central  Africa.    Pop.  40,000. 

Znlitland,  a  country  of  S.E.  Africa, 
inhabited  by  a  brave  Kaffir  tribe 
called  Zulus.  See  Rbmabks,  page 
325. 
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Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  S.  by  the  Southern  Ocean;  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  is  divided  into  North  and  South  America  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  belongs  politically  to  South 
America;  but  the  states  situated  between  Mexico  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  are  often  spoken  of  coUectiyely  as  Central 
America.  Its  area,  including  islands,  is  estimated  at  about 
16,000,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  at  least 
100,000,000.    Area  and  population  are  thus  distributed : — 

Square  MilM.     PepnlatioD. 

North  America, 9,000,000       70,000,000 

South  America, 7,000/)00       80,000,000 

Diviikms.  Chief  Towns. 

In  Vorth  America — 

Greenland » Godthaab,  Godhavn. 

Dominion  of  Canada Ottawa,  Montreal,  Qaebec. 

Newfoundland,  with  Labrador St  John's. 

United  States  of  North  America,!  Washington,  New  York,  Philadel- 

with  Alaska j     phia,  Chicago,  St  Louis,  Boston. 

Mezica Mexico,  Gnaoalajara,  Puebla. 

British  Honduras Belize. 

Guatemala New  Guatemala. 

Honduras Tegucigalpa. 

San  Salvador San  Salvador. 

Nicaragua Managua,  Leon,  Granada. 

Costa  Bica San  «los^. 

In  South  America — 

United  States  of  Colombia Bogota,  Popayan,  Panama. 

Venezuela Caraccas,  Valencia,  Barquisimeto. 

Ecuador. Quito,  Guayaquil,  Cuen^ 

Peru - Lima,  Cuzco,  Arequipa,  Callao. 

Bolivia Sucre,  La  Paz,  Cochabamba. 

Chili Santiago.  Valparaiso. 

Argentine  Bepublie Buenos  Ayres,  Cordova,  Mendoza. 

Paraguay Asuncion. 

Uruguay Montevideo. 

Brazil Kio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Pemambuco. 

Guiana,  French Cayenne. 

„       Dutch Paramaribo. 

„       British Georgetovni. 

In  Islands — 

Dominioan  Bepublie San  Dominga 

Haytl Port-au-Prince. 

European  Possessions See  page'356. 
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Islands. — In  North  America :  Greenland ;  Baffin  Land,  and 
others  in  the  Arctic  Archipelago;  Southampton;  Anticosti; 
Newfoundland;  Prince  Edward ;  Cape  Breton;  the  Bermudas; 
most  of  the  West  Indies,  viz.,  the  Bahamas,  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Antilles,  the  Virgin  Isles  connecting  the  two  groups  of 
Antilles,  and  the  Coast  Islands ;  Vancouyer,  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  Prince  of  Wales;  Kodiak  and  Aleutians.  In  South 
America:  Trinidad  and  a  few  of  the  West  Indies;  Falklands; 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  Archipelago  of  Chilian  Patagonia; 
Juan  Fernandez ;  Galapagos. 

Peninsulas. — Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  Yucatan,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, Alaska ;  all  in  N.  America. 

Capes. — ^In  North  America:  Farewell,  Chudleigh,  Race, 
Canso,  Sable,  Cod,  Hatteras,  Catoche,  Gracias  a  Dios,  St 
Lucas,  Prince  of  Wales,  Point  Barrow.  In  South  America: 
St  Roque,  Frio,  Horn. 

Oolfs  and  Bays. — ^In  North  America:  Baffin,  Hudson, 
and  James  Bays ;  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence ;  Fnndy  and  Chesa- 
peake Bays;  Gulf  of  Mexico;  Campeachy  and  Honduras 
Bays;  Gulf  of  California.  In  South  America:  Gulfis  of 
Darien,  Venezuela,  Paria,  San  Matias,  St  George,  Giiayaquil, 
Panama. 

Straits. — In  North  America:  Smith  Sound;  Davis,  Hudson, 
Belleisle ;  Florida  Channel ;  Juan  de  Fuca,  Behring.  In  South 
America:  Magellan. 

Bivers. — In  North  America :  Nelson,  Churchill ;  Great  Fish, 
Coppermine,  Mackenzie ;  Yukon ;  Fraser ;  Columbia,  Colorado, 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  Mississippi.  In  South  America: 
Magdalena,  Orinoco,  Amazon,  Tocantins,  La  Plata. 

Lakes. — In  North  America:  Great  Bear,  Great  Slave, 
Athabasca,  Winnipeg;  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie, 
Ontario;  Champlain,  Great  Salt;  Nicaragua.  In  South 
America:  Titicaca. 

Mountains. — In  North  America:  Rocky  and  AUeghaby. 
In  South  America :  Andes,  Sierra  Parima,  and  the  Brazilian. 

REMARKS. 

America  extends  from  about  82°  N.  to  56°  S.  lat,  and  from  35° 
to  168°  W.  long.  '  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  10,000  miles ; 
its  average  breadth  about  2000  miles. 
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The  natural  features  of  America  are  characterized  by  size  and 
simplicily.  The  Rockies  and  Alleghanies  in  North  America,  the 
Andes,  the  Sierra  Parima,  and  the  Brazilian  watershed  in  South 
America,  with  two  or  three  great  river-basins  in  each,  account  for 
almost  the  whole  of  the  continent  The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  low 
as  well  as  narrow,  forms  a  natural  division  of  America  into  north 
and  south,  the  line  of  the  Rockies  and  Andes  being  there  fairly 
interrupted.  North  and  South  America  are  both  pear-shaped,  the 
point  of  the  pear  pointing  in  each  case  southwards.  The  Rockies 
in  North  America  run  along  the  western  coast;  so  do  the  Andes  in 
South  America.  Both  the  Rockies  and  the  Andes  split  up  into 
several  ranges  and  meet  again,  enclosing  lofty  table-lands,  two  of 
them  with  continental  drainage,— *-that  of  Great  Salt  Lake  in  North 
America,  and  that  of  Lake  Titicaca  in  South  America.  The  St 
Lawrence  and  Mississippi  Rivers  correspond  to  the  Amazon  and  La 
Plata  in  direction  on  the  whole,  and  also  in  that  they  all  open  up 
the  interior  to  navigation.  Farther,  as  a  gentle  undulation  of  only 
a  few  miles  is  all  that  separates  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi 
basins  in  North  America,  similarly  slight  is  the  watershed  between 
the  Madeira  branch  of  the  Amazon  ana  the  Paraguay  branch  of  the 
La  Plata  in  South  America.  The  Laurentian  lakes  of  North  America 
are  the  one  feature  to  which  no  parallel  is  found  in  South  America : 
they  contain  by  far  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world. 

In  respect  oi  climate,  there  is  on  the  whole  more  moisture  and 

less  heat  in  the  New  World  than  in  the  Old.    Chief  causes  of  this 

are  the  smaller  breadth  of  America,  the  presence  throughout  almost 

its  whole  length  of  snow-cladmountains,  tneneamess  of  icy  Greenland 

in  the  north,  and  of  the  Antarctic  continent  in  the  south,  and  the 

circumstance  that  the  latitude  of  the  Aifrican  Sahara  is  occupied  in 

America  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    The  intertropical  regions  have, 

as  elsewhere,  a  moist,  warm  climate,  unhealthy  in  the  lower  grounds. 

In  the  temperate  zone  of  North  America,  the  eastern  side  of  the 

Rockies  suffers  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  the  western  enjoys 

the  milder  climate  of  peninsular  Europe.     An  arctic  current,  setting 

south  from  Greenland,  and  running  along  the  coast  of  North 

America,  lowers  the  temperature  there  to  such  a  degree  that  the 

Atlantic  off  New  York  is  as  cold  as  the  Arctic  Ocean  off  North 

Cape.     On  the  other  hand,  the  lowness  of  the  watershed  between 

the  Mississippi  and  St  Lawrence  basins  allows  the  warm  air  o^  the 

Gulf  of  Mexico  to  stream  northwards  so  far  that  wheat  ripens 

close  to  the  60th  parallel.     On  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America 

there  is  a  rainless  region  extending  from  near  the  equator,  through 

about  30°,  to  near  Valparaiso.     This  is  the  region  of  the  S.E. 

trades,  which  leave  all  their  moisture  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 

Andes.     South  of  it,  western  winds  prevail,  bringing  rain  to  the 

Chilian  coast-lands  ;  north  of  it,  the  Andes,  sinkmg  to  the  plain, 

allow  the  N.E.  trades  to  bring  over  them  moisture  for  the  Pacific 

slope. 

America  is  possessed  by  races  of  European  origin;   British 
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America  and  the  United  States  of  North  America  by  Teutonic 
races,  Protestant  for  the  most  part,  and  all  the  rest  by  Latin  races, 
almost  wholly  Roman  Cathouc.  The  native  races,  thongh  less 
widely  distributed  now  than  when  they  had  the  continent  to 
themselves,  are  said  to  be  not  much  less  numerous.  They  are 
dark-skinned  Eskimo  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  elsewhere  copper- 
coloured  Indians,  those  of  South  America  being  less  robust  than 
those  of  North  America.  Negroes,  the  descendants  of  AMcan  slav^ 
very  numerous  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  and  in 
Brazil,  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  West  India  Islands. 
Intermarriage  is  more  frequent  between  whites  and  Indians  than 
between  wmtes  and  blacks.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  countries 
in  which  the  Indians  had  attained  to  considerable  civilisation 
prior  to  the  Spanish  con(][uest,  there  is  a  very  lai^e  population 
of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  Idood.  Spanish  America  has  broken 
up  into  a  multitude  of  republics.  Portuguese  America  remains 
united  in  the  Empire  of  Brazil.  The  British  colonies  whose  inde- 
pendence was  acknowledged  in  1783,  have  expanded  into  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  now  tiie  leading  state  of  the  New 
World,  containing  as  it  does  one-half  of  the  popumtion  of  the  whole 
American  continent.  San  Domingo,  the  second  largest  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  is  divided  between  two  negro  republics. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  America  bounded?  By  what  is  it  divided  into  North  and 
South  ?  Which  of  the  two  divisions  is  both  the  larger  and  the  more 
populous?  Give  the  area  and  the  population  of  the  whole.  What  is 
meant  by  Central  America  ?  Name  the  six  divisions  of  Central  America. 
Which  two  of  them  don't  extend  from  sea  to  sea?  What  detached 
territories  go  with  Newfoundland  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America  respectively?  Which  is  the  largest  state  in  South  America? 
Which  one  alone  has  territory  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific? 

What  four  islands  almost  surround  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence?  What 
islands  run  out  towards  Cape  Lopatka  in  Asia?  How  are  the  West 
Indian  Islands  grouped?  Of  those  near  the  coast  of  South  America, 
name  the  largest  Name  the  largest  two  of  all.  What  peninsulas  point 
northnrard,  southward,  and  eastward  respectively?  Point  out  Gapes 
Farewell,  Catoche,  Horn?  etc.  To  what  bays  do  Davis  Strait  and 
Hudson  Strait  respectively  lead?  What  ba^s  are  on  either  side  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan  ?  What  gulfs  are  on  either  side  the  Isthmus  of 
Manama?  What  islands  are  separated  from  the  mainland  bv  Magellan 
and  Juan  de  Fuca  Straits  respectively?  Name  two  rivers  nowinginto 
Hudson  Bay.  Name  three  rivers  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  What 
three  great  lakes  drain  into  Mackenzie  River?  What  five  great  lakes 
drain  into  the  St  Lawrence? 

Exphiin  the  statement  that  the  natural  features  of  America  are  grand 
and  simple.  Draw  a  parallel  between  North  and  South  America  in 
respect  of  shape,  mountains,  river-basins,  and  watersheds.  To  what 
feature  in  Nortn  America  is  there  no  correspondent  in  South  America? 
Compare  the  climate  of  the  New  World  with  that  of  the  Old.  Account 
for  the  difference.    Which  side  of  North  America  has  the  milder 
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climate?  What  makes  the  sea  off  New  York  extremely  cold?  What 
makes  it  possible  to  grow  wheat  on  Mackenzie  Kiver?  What  are  the 
limits  of  the  rainless  region  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America? 
Accoimt  for  the  rainlessness  of  that  region,  and  for  the  rainfall  north 
and  south  of  it 

What  parts  of  America  are  possessed  by  Teutonic  and  Latin  races 
respectiyely?  Give  some  account  of  the  two  native  races.  Where  do 
negroes  abound?  With  which  of  the  native  races  do  whites  intermarry 
most  ?  In  what  states  has  this  intermarriage  taken  place  on  the  largest 
scale?  What  has  been  the  &te  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America 
respectively?  Which  is  the  most  powerful  state  in  South  America? 
Show  that  the  United  States  of  NorUi  America  is  the  leading  state  of 
the  New  World.    What  island  is  divided  between  two  negro  republics? 


GREENLAND 

Is  a  Danish  possessioD.  This  ice-capped  region  is  the  second 
largest  island  on  the  globe,  inferior  only  to  Australia.  The 
population  is  about  10,000,  of  whom  250  are  Europeans,  and 
the  rest  Eskimo.  These  have  adopted  the  Lutheran  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Danes.  Some  little  cultivation  is  possible  during 
the  short  summer :  the  sea  yields  fish  in  abundance,  and  seals, 
which  are  still  more  highly  prized,  because  the  seal  supplies 
clothing  and  cordage,  as  well  as  food. 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  W.  by  Alaska  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  United  States ;  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about  3,500,000  square  miles, 
and  its  population  at  4,500,000. 

Divisions.                                    Chief  Towns. 
Dominion  of  Canada Ottawa. 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  Island Halifax. 

Prince  Edward  Island Charlotte  Town. 

New  Bnmswick Fredericton. 

Quebec  Province Qaebec. 

Ontario  Province Toronto. 

Manitoba  and  Kewatin Winnipeg. 

Assiniboia Regina. 

Saskatchewan Prince  Albert 

Alberta Calgary. 

Athabasca ? 

North-West  Territories ? 

British  Columbia Victoria. 

Newfoundland,  with  Labrador St  John*s. 
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BEMAHES. 

British  North  America  extends  from  42**  N.  lat.  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  from  52**  43'  to  lil**  W.  long.  The  extreme  length 
from  east  to  west  is  about  8000  miles  ;  the  breadth  from  north  to 
Botith,  about  2000  miles.  The  boundary  with  the  United  States 
runs  along  the  49th  parallel  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  whence  it  is  continued  by  a  forest-clearing  to  the  Laurentian 
hikes,  through  which  and  down  the  St  Lawrence  a  short  way  it 
goes,  reaching  the  Atlantic  by  a  second  forest-clearing  that  follows, 
on  the  whole,  the  southern  watershed  of  the  Laurentian  basin. 

British  North  America  consists  of  the  Laurentian  basin,  the 
arctic  slope,  a  sub-arctic  slope  towards  Hudson  Bay,  and  the 
Pacific  slope. 

The  Laurentian  basin  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and 
low,  the  surface 'of  the  Laurentian  lakes  bein^  only  about  600  feet 
above  the  ocean-leveL  Montreal  is  the  limit  of  tidal  navi^tion  ; 
but  ships  of  1400  tons  burden  now  sail  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  the  rapids  between  Montreal  and  Kingston  being  avoided 
by  the  St  Lawrence  canals,  while  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  between 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  are  turned  by  the  Welland  Canal,  and  the 
rapids  of  St  Mary,  between  lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  by  a  canal 
on  United  States  ground.  Ice,  solid  above  Quebec,  floating  below 
it,  keeps  this  waterway  closed  during  nearly  half  the  year.  The 
provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  wnich  occupy  the  Laurentian 
basin,  constitute  Canada  proper,  and  are  still  named  Canada  East 
and  Canada  West  respectively.  They  were  the  nucleus  of  what  is 
now  called  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  they  still  contain  the  bulk 
of  the  population.  Canada  East  having  been  originally  a  French 
colony,  its  inhabitants,  mostly  of  French  descent,  speak  French 
and  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

The  arctic  and  sub-arctic  slopes  are  both  low-lying,  and  their 
watershed  is  so  imperfect  that  several  lakes  are  common  to  the 
headwaters  of  Churchill  and  Mackenzie  rivers.  The  arctic  slope 
is  scarcely  habitable  ;  but  that  portion  of  the  sub-arctic  slope  which 
lies  between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  won  for 
itself  the  name  of  "fertile  belt, "  and  is  being  rapidly  settled.  On 
Peace  River  winter  is  less  severe  than  farther  south,  owing  to  warm 
air  from  the  Pacific  streaming  in  through  low  passes  in  the  Rockies. 
Farther  south,  but  still  within  British  territory,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains attain  their  greatest  height  in  Mounts  Hooker  and  Brown, 
the  former  somewhat  lower,  the  latter  somewhat  higher  than  Mont 
Blanc.  The  "fertile  belt"  is  contained  in  the  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Athabasca ; 
and  as  outlet  for  the  produce  of  this  region,  a  railway  is  proposed 
from  Winnipeg  to  Port  Nelson  on  Hudson  Bay,  which  is  open  to 
shipping  during  a  quarter  of  the  year. 
British  Columbia,  which  occupies  the  Pacific  slope,  is  the  only 
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mountainous  proyince  in  the  Dominion.  The  northern  portion  of 
it  is  sub-arctic  in  character.  In  the  south,  the  coast-land  and 
Vancouver  Island,  which  also  is  mountainous,  enjoy  a  mild 
climate,   similar  to  that  of  the  British  Isles  ;    but  the  inland 

Elateaux  are  liable  to  extremes  of  temperature,  and  are  treeless 
rom  want  of  rain,  which  the  coast-ranges  intercept  How  far 
we  are  from  realizing  the  extent  of  the  British  Empire,  or  even 
of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  may  be  felt  by  considering  that  British 
Columbia  alone  is  larger  than  the  British  Isles  and  France 
together. 

The  Gulf  provinces,  by  which  name  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  the  last  not  yet 
a  member  of  the  Dominion,  are  grouped  together,  devote  them- 
selves to  fishing  and  lumbering  as  much  as  to  farming,  if  not 
more.  There  being  only  two  seasons  in  the  Canadian  year,  simi- 
mer  and  winter,  the  latter  long  and  severe,  outdoor  farm  work  is 
confined  to  one-half  of  the  year.  In  Prince  Edward  Island,  farming 
is  the  main  business  ;  in  ^N'ewfoundland,  fishing.  The  forests  have 
been  so  far  cleared  up  the  St  Lawrence  that  the  coal  of  Nova  Scotia 
is  in  demand  at  Montreal.  Nova  Scotia  has  iron-ore  as  well  as 
coal ;  the  Canadian  shores  of  Lake  Superior  are  rich  in  copper  and 
sUver,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  district  yields  gold.  Tne  dis- 
covery of  coal  on  the  Saskatchewan,  Bow,  and  relly  rivers  is 
furthering  the  settlement  of  the  ** fertile  belt,''  which  is  a  com- 
paratively treeless  prairie. 

The  several  provinces  of  the  Dominion  have,  like  Newfoundland, 
each  a  legislature  of  its  own  ;  but  they  have  also  a  common  parlia- 
ment of  two  houses,  which  meets  at  Ottawa,  the  residence  of 
the  Governor-general  representing  the  Queen.  The  provinces  are 
being  connected  by  railways  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Already  the 
Intercolonial  runs  from  Truro  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  St  John  in  New 
Brunswick,  to  Rivike  du  Loup  on  the  St  Lawrence  in  Quebec  Pro- 
vince ;  whence  the  Grand  Trunk  continues  the  route  into  Ontario, 
crossing  the  St  Lawrence  at  Montreal  by  a  tubular  bridge.  From 
Ontario,  the  connexion  with  the  Pacific  coast,  vid  "Winnipeg,  is 
being  rapidly  completed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  A  com- 
mon national  feeling  is  shown  by  the  maintenance  of  a  militia  in 
which  are  enrolled  all  the  men  between  eighteen  and  sixty  years 
of  age.  Ottawa,  the  political  capital,  is  situated  in  Ontario  on  the 
River  Ottawa,  which  separates  Ontario  from  Quebec  Province.  The 
river  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  said  to  surpass  that  of  the 
Rhine.  Tame  as  the  landscape  usually  is  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, there  are  countless  exceptions  on  the  rivers.  The  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  with  its  2000  islets,  is  described  as  a  paradise  of 
sylvan  beauty.  The  glory  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  of  the  Lake  of 
1000  Islands,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  divided  between 
the  Dominion  and  the  United  States.  Montreal  and  Kingston,  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  St  Lawrence  canals,  are  commercially  the 
most  important  towns.      In  the  far  west,  Winnipeg,  with  railway 
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communication  in  all  directions,  promiaeB  to  become  a  great  centre 
of  trade. 

Ofif  the  S.  coast  of  Newfoundland  are  the  small  French 
islands,  St  Pierre  and  Mi<][uelon,  with  a  fishing  population. 

Far  out  in  the  Atlantic,  east  of  the  United  States,  are  the 
Bermudas,  capital  Hamilton,  a  British  possession.  The  amp 
enjoys  perpetual  spring ;  and  the  most  profitable  industry  is  that  of 
supplying  New  York  with  early  Yegetablea. 

EXEROISES. 

What  rank  does  Ghreenland  hold  among  the  islands  of  the  globe? 
What  of  the  inhabitants?  Whjr  do  they  prize  the  seal  above  ail  else 
within  their  reach  ?  How  is  British  North  America  bounded  ?  What 
is  its  area  in  square  miles?  What  is  its  population?  How  many 
provinces  are  there  in  the  Dominion  of  Oanada  r  Which  of  them  is  an 
island?  Which  of  them  is  on  the  Pacific  coast?  Of  what  provinces 
are  Halifax,  Quebec.  Toronto,  and  Winnipeg  the  capitels  respectively? 
What  colony  is  outside  the  Dominion? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  British  North 
America  situated  ?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ?  Describe  its 
boundary  with  the  United  States.  Into  what  four  regions  is  it  naturally 
divided  ?  Describe  the  Laurentian  basin.  By  what  canals  is  naviga- 
tion up  to  Lake  Superior  fiicilitated?  What  prevents  the  navigation 
of  the  upper  St  Lawrence  during  half  the  year  ?  Which  two  provinces 
constitute  Canada  proper  ?  Which  province  is  mainly  French  ?  What 
about  the  watershed  of  Churchill  and  Mackenzie  rivers  ?  Where  is  the 
"  fertile  belt  ?  "  Account  for  the  comparatively  mild  winter  on  Peace 
River.  Name  the  two  highest  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
compare  them  with  Mont  JBlanc.  What  railyray  is  proposed  by  way  of 
outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  "  fertile  belt  ? ''  In  what  five  provinces 
does  the  "  fertile  belt "  lie  ? 

Describe  the  surface  and  climate  of  British  Columbia.  Account  fot 
the  scanty  rainfall  on  the  inland  plateaux.  Give  some  notion  of  tiie 
size  of  British  Columbia.  Name  the  four  Gulf  provinces.  In  which 
of  them  is  farming  the  chief  industry  ?  How  is  Canadian  farm  woric 
limited  by  the  climate?  In  which  of  the  Gulf  provinces  is  fishing  the 
chief  industry  ?  Which  of  them  ships  coal  to  Montreal  ?  On  what 
rivers  of  the  '^fertile  belt "  has  coal  been  found?  What  places  are  rich 
in  iron-ore,  in  copper  and  silver,  and  in  gold  respectively? 

How  is  the  Dominion  governed  ?  Trace  the  railways  by  which  the  pro- 
vinces communicate  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Where  does  the  Grand 
Trunk  cross  the  St  Lawrence,  and  how  ?  On  what  scale  is  the  Canadian 
militia?  Give  some  account  of  Ottawa.  Which  lake  is  a  paradise  of 
sylvan  beauty?  What  two  famous  natural  scenes  are  situated  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  ?  Which  two  towns  are  commercially 
the  most  important  in  the  Dominion  ?  Which  is  the  most  rising  tovm 
in  the  far  west  ? 

Name  two  French  islands  off  Newfoundland.    Where  are  the  Ber* 
mudas  ?    What  is  their  most  profitable  industry  ? 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH 

AMERICA 

Are  bounded  N.  by  British  North  America;  W.  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  S.  by  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  £.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Their  area  is  3,148,147  square  miles,  and 
their  population  upwards  of  50,000,000,  of  whom  more  than 
5,000,000  are  negroes. 

Divisions.  Chief  Towns. 

I.  North-Eastem  or  New  England  Stated: 

Maine Augtuta,  Portland,  Bangor,  Bath. 

New  Hampshire Concord,  Manchester,  Portsmouth,  Dover* 

Vermont Montpelier,  Burling^n,  Middlebury. 

Massachusetts Boston,  Lowell,  Siuem,  Cambridge* 

Rhode  Ishind Providence,  Newport. 

Connecticut Hartford,  Newhaven,  Norwich. 

II.  Middle  States : 

New  York. Albany,  New  York  and  Brooklvn,  Bufiklo^ 

Pennsylvania Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg* 

New  (fersey Trenton,  Newark,  Jersey  City* 

Delaware Dover,  Wilmin^n. 

Maryiand Annapolis,  Baltunore* 

III.  Southern  States : 

(1.)  AOantic  JSiaUs, 

Virginia ...Richmond,  Norfolk,  Petersburg. 

North  Carolina Kaleigh,  Wilmington,  Newborn* 

South  Carolina Columbia,  Charleston. 

Georgia Atlanta,  Savannah,  Augusta* 

(2.)  Old/ States. 

Alabama Montgomery,  Tuscaloosa,  Mobile. 

Florida Tallimassee,  St  Augustine,  Pensacola 

Mississippi Jackson,  Natchez,  Colambus. 

Louisiana. New  Orleans,  B&ton  Kouge. 

Texas * Austin,  Houston,  Galveston, 

IV-  The  Pacific  States  : 

California. Sacramento,  San  Josd^  San  Francisco. 

Nevada. Carson  City,  Virginia* 

Oregon Salem,  Portland. 

V-  North- Western  States : 

Nebraska Lincoln,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Iowa Des  Moines,  Dubuque,  Davenport. 

Minnesota.; St  Paul,  St  Anthony. 

Wisconsin Madison,  Milwaukee,  Racine. 

Michigan Lansing,  Detroit 

Illinois .Springfield,  Chicago,  Peoria. 

Indiana Indianapolis,  New  Albany,  Madison. 

Ohio.... Columbus,  Oindnuati,  Cleveland. 
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DlyisionB.  Chief  Towns. 

VI.  Mid- Western  States: 

West  Virginia Wheeling,  Charleston. 

Kentucky Frankfort,  Loaisville,  Covington. 

Tennessee Nashville,  Memphis,  Knox ville. 

Missouri  Jefferson  City,  St  Louis,  Elansas  City. 

Kansas Topeka,  Leavenworth. 

Arkansas Little  Rock. 

Colorado Denver,  Golden  City. 

y  II.  Territories  not  yet  erected  into  States : 

Alaska Sitka  or  New  Archangel 

Washington Ol^rmpia. 

Idaho Boisde  City. 

Montana Virginia  City,  Helena. 

Dakota.. Yankton. 

Wyoming Cheyenne. 

Utah Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

Arizona Tucson,  Mojave. 

New  Mexico Santa  F4, 

VIII.  Indian  Country,  a  native  reserve. 

IX.  Federal  District  of 

Columbia WASmNoroN. 

RBMABES. 

The  United  States  (excluding  Alaska)  extend  from  25®  to  49®  N. 
lat.,  and  from  67°  to  126°  W.  long.  Their  length,  from  east  to 
west,  is  2700  miles;  their  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  1650 
miles.  The  Atlantic  slope,  the  Missouri-Mississippi  basin,  the 
table-lands  within  the  system  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
Pacific  slope,  account  for  the  whole  of  this  vast  region,  except  the 
fringe  of  country  belonging  to  the  Laurentian  basin. 

The  Atlantic  slope  is  neither  fertile  nor  picturesque.  Down 
to  Long  Island  the  coast  is  hilly ;  thence  it  is  a  sandy  plain,  with 
marshes  in  its  southern  half,  the  surface  rising  gradually  to  the  Alle- 

fhany  Mountains,  which  are  distant  about  250  miles  from  the  shore, 
'he  Allcghanies  consist  of  four  main  ranges,  which,  with  the  inter- 
vening valleys,  measure  100  miles  across  in  Pennsylvania,  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  their  length.  Their  two  highest  summits  rise  to- 
wards their  extremities,  one  in  New  Hampshire,  the  other  in  North 
Carolina,  both  upwards  of  6000  feet  high.  Through  gaps  in  the 
Alleghanies,  the  Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Potomac  rivers  find  a 
passage  to  the  Atlantic.  Between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  lies  the  Missouri-Mississippi  basin,  containing  the  largest 
tract  of  rich  soil  in  the  United  States.  So  much  of  it  as  lies  west 
of  the  100th  meridian  is  barren  from  scanty  rainfall ;  the  rest  is 
divided  between  prairie-land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
and  forest-land  on  the  left  bank.  The  basin  is  called  Missouri- 
Mississippi,  because  the  Missouri  is  the  longer  affluent,  and  at  the 
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confluence  aboye  St  Louis  delivers  a  larger  volume  of  water  thau 
does  the  Mississippi,  which  gives  name  to  tiie  united  stream. 

The  Mississippi  branch  issues  from  lakelets  on  the  low  watershed 
with  the  Laurentian  basin,  and  flows  through  a  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque country.  The  Missouri  rises  in  the  Montana  Rockies,  which 
form  the  northern  end  of  the  true  dome  of  North  America,  since  from 
them  descend  the  three  great  rivers,  Missouri,  Columbia,  and  Saskat- 
chewan. Itworks  its  way  out  and  down  through  thegrandest  scenery, 
a  gorge  of  Sj  miles,  with  perpendicular  walls  1200  feet  high,  and  then 
16|  miles  of  rapids,  endmg  in  the  Great  Falls.  To  these  falls,  2540 
mues  from  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  branch,  the  Missouri 
is  navigable  when  the  water  is  high.  The  Mississippi  branch  is 
navigable  to  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  above  St  Paul,  Minnesota ; 
by  small  craft,  even  higher  up.  The  principal  tributaries  to  the 
united  stream  are  the  Ohio,  on  the  left  bank,  the  Arkansas  and 
Red  River  on  the  right.  On  the  lower  Mississippi  and  its  mouths, 
which  form  a  delta  150  miles  in  breadth,  the  river  often  breaks  the 
embankments  raised  to  confine  it,  oveiflowing  destructively,  and 
making  new  channels  for  itself.  The  Mississippi,  4506  miles  long 
when  measured  up  the  Missouri  branch,  is  deemed  the  longest  river 
in  the  world. 

About  the  40th  parallel,  the  table-lands  within  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains attain  a  breadth  of  1000  miles,  and  an  average  elevation  of 
about  5000  feet  Here  the  Rockies  proper  are  only  the  landward 
buttress  of  the  table-lands,  the  seaward  buttress  being  called  Cas- 
.  cade  Range,  and  farther  south  Sierra  Nevada.  West  of  the  wild 
and  picturesque  Wahsatch  Mountains,  about  the  centre  of  the  table- 
land r^on,  lies  Fremont's  Basin,  a  saucer  of  continental  drainage 
450  mues  in  diameter,  containing  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  table- 
lands north  and  south  of  this  basin  are  drained  respectively  by 
feeders  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Rio  Colorado.  The  latter  river  is 
remarkable  for  its  canons,  or  deep  river-gorges :  for  600  miles  it 
flows  about  3000  feet  below  the  general  surface  of  a  waterless 
country.  The  highest  mountains  within  the  United  States  are 
found  in  Colorado,  which  contains  fifteen  peaks  exceeding  14,000 
feet  above  the  ocean  level ;  but  the  strangest  scenery  lies  in  the 
N.  W.  comer  of  Wyoming,  on  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  a  tributary 
to  the  Missouri,  where  Congress  has  set  apart  a  district  65  miles  by 
55  miles  as  a  National  Park.  Rocks,  curiously  shaped,  and  painted 
in  the  brightest  colours  by  hot  springs,  mud-volcanoes,  and  geysers 
surpassing  those  of  Iceland,  are  among  the  wonders  of  this  (ustrict. 
Hereabouts  also  is  the  Two*Ocean  Pass,  so  called  because  of  a  lake 
in  it  which  has  two  outlets,  one  to  the  Atlantic  the  other  to 
the  Pacific.  The  ascent  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  east  side 
is  extremely  gradual ;  the  descent  from  the  table-land  on  the  Pacific 
side  is  extremely  abrupt.  On  the  Pacific  side,  some  of  the  wonders 
of  tiie  Upp«r  Yellowstone  are  reproduced  in  Geysers  Valley,  60  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  California ;  and  Yosemite  Valley,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  same  state,  is  famed  for  its  precipices  and  waterfalls. 
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The  milder  temperature  of  the  Pacific  slope  make  it  the  giiiden 
and  orchard  of  the  United  States ;  the  orange  grores  of  soatbem 
California  vying  with  those  of  Florida.  Everywhere  elae  in  the 
United  States  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  are  ex- 
cessive, and  tiie  transition  from  one  of  these  seasons  to  the  other  is 
rapid ;  even  at  New  Orleans  few  winters  pass  without  frost.  The 
low  watershed  of  the  Missouri-Mississippi  Sasin,  towards  the  north, 
^ows  the  arctic  cold  to  come  far  down.  The  Mississippi  has  heea 
frozen  over  at  St  Louis,  which  is  in  the  latitude  of  lisDon ;  and  the 
National  Park  on  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  partly  becanse  of  its 
lying  6000  feet  above  the  ocean-level,  has  a  winter  too  seven 
for  stock-raising,  and  a  liability  to  frosts  in  summer,  which  forbids 
tillage.  Because  of  the  great  summer  heat,  maize  ia  the  grain 
most  extensively  grown  in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south. 
Cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  rice^  are  the  staples  of  the  south. 
California  is  the  wheat  state.  West  of  the  100th  meridan,  because  of 
scanty  rainfall,  irrigation  is  generally  needed  for  saceessful  tillagei 

The  mineral  weaUh  of  the  United  States  has  been  developed  with 
an  energy  worthy  of  its  creatness.  The  Appalachian  coal-field  ex- 
tends, in  the  line  of  the  ^leghanies,  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
to  that  of  Alabama.  Pennsylvania  takes  the  lead  in  both  coal  and 
iron,  Michigan  in  copper,  Nevada  in  silver,  Califomia  in  gold.  In 
no  country  is  trade  better  served  by  stea^  navigation  on  ioland 
waters,  by  railways  and  telegraphs.  Besides  several  trans-conti- 
nental lines  which  converge  on  San  Francisco,  the  Northern  Padfie 
Railroad  has  two  western  termini,  Portland  on  Columbia  iUver, 
and  Tacoma  on  Paget  Sound  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  Sonora  Bail- 
road  in  Mexican  territory,  still  another  Pacific  outlet  has  been 
obtained  at  Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  foreign  trade 
is  carried  on  mostly  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  articles  sent  to  Britain 
bein^  chiefly  food-stufifs  and  raw  cotton,  while  manufactured  cotton, 
and  iron  wrought  and  unwrought,  are  taken  in  return. 

The  United  States  is  a  Federal  Republic,  which,  besides  absorbing 
British  settlements  in  the  north-east,  Irench  settlements  in  the 
south,  and  Spanish  settlements  in  the  south-west,  has  taken 
directly  from  the  native  Indians  the  immense  central  territoiv 
which  these  settlements  nearly  encompassed.  The  Indian  tribes  stifi 
number  at  least  322,000  souls ;  and  a  larse  proportion  of  them 
occupy  the  reserve  called  ''Indian  Country,  on  Arkansas  Birer, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  Protestant  Christianity, 
they  live  according  to  their  several  customs.  Immigration  from 
the  British  Isles  and  from  the  north-west  of  Europe  soes  on  at  tiie 
rate  of  about  half  a  million  a  year ;  but  all  the  ^ropean  races 
amalgamate,  and  the  grand  distinction  in  the  United  States  is  that 
between  the  white  man  and  the  black.  The  immigration  of 
Chinese  has  been  stopped  by  Congress ;  but  they  are  found,  chieflv 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  the  number  of  about  200,000.  Thelhiglish 
hmguagd  may  be  said  to  be  th&t  of  the  United  States.  Fkotestant- 
ism  prevails,  Methodists,  'Bai^t\&\at«ja^'^'ra^B^«ra3A\^        tore- 
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ponderant  denominations.  Mormons  are  conspicuous  only  in  Utah. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected  by  the  people,  with  the 
intervention  of  an  electoral  college,  every  four  years ;  and  Congress 
consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  represen- 
tatives of  territories  may  speak  in  the  house,  but  do  not  vote. 
Each  State  has  its  own  local  legislature.  Education  is  one  of 
the  matters  under  the  control  of  each  State  ;  and  very  amply  is  it 
provided  for  by  them  alL  The  seat  of  Confess  is  Washington,  in 
the  Federal  district  of  Columbia,  a  small  shce  cut  out  of  Maryland, 
along  the  Potomac.  It  is  a  city  of  broad,  straight,  parallel  streets, 
and  of  magnificent  public  buildings,  at  the  head  of  which  stands 
ihe  Capitol,  in  which  Congress  meets.  The  President  resides  in 
White  House.  But  the  business  capital  of  the  United  States  is 
New  York,  or  rather  New  York  along  with  Brooklyn  on  Long 
Island,  and  Jersey  City,  which  together  contain  a  po^julation  of 
nearly  2,000,000.  New  York  itself  is  built  chiefly  on  islands,  of 
whicn  Manhattan  is  the  largest,  at  the  mouth  of  Hudson  River. 
Broadway,  its  principal  business  street,  is  three  miles  long. 

The  detached  territory  of  Alaska,  with  the  Aleutian  Islands,  was 
purchased  from  Russia  in  1867.  It  is  mountainous,  with  great  in- 
tervening plains.  Yukon,  its  principal  river,  rises  in  British  terri- 
tory, and,  after  a  course  of  2000  miles,  enters  Behrin^  Sea  by 
several  arms,  forming  a  delta.  Its  highest  mountain  is  in  the 
narrow  coast-land  which  is  its  southward  continuation.  Mount  Fair- 
weather,  14,750  feet.  Mount  St  Elias,  14,970  feet,  is  a  boundary- 
stone,  as  it  were,  in  the  frontier  of  Alaska  with  British  territory. 
The  population  consists  mainly  of  Indians  and  Eskimo.  The  fur  ot 
seals  and  sea  otters  is  the  chief  produce.  It  may  help  the  reader  to 
measure  areas  in  the  United  States,  if  he  reflect  that  Alaska  tdone 
contains  more  square  miles  than  the  British  Isles,  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  all  together. 

EXEBCISES. 

How  are  the  United  States  bounded  ?  What  is  their  extent  in  square 
miles?  What  is  their  population?  How  many  million  of  negroes? 
Which  are  the  North-Eastem  States  ?  Name  their  chief  towns.  Which 
are  the  Middle  States?  Name  their  chief  towns.  Which  are  the 
Southern  States?  Name  their  chief  towns.  Which  are  the  North- 
western States  ?  Name  their  chief  towns.  Which  are  the  Mid- Western 
States  ?  Name  their  chief  towns.  Name  the  territories  not  yet  erected 
into  states  ?  Name  their  chief  towns.  Name  the  islands,  liays,  capes, 
mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers. 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  the  country  lie  ? 
€Kve  its  length  and  breadth.  What  four  natural  divisions  account  for 
almost  the  whole  of  it? 

Describe  the  Atlantic  slope.  How  far  are  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
fitmi  the  shore?  Describe  them.  How  high,  and  where  are  their 
highest  summits  ?  What  three  rivers  reach  the  Atlantic  through  gaps 
in  them?  Into  what  three  regions  is  the  Missouri-Mississippi  ]^in 
naturally  divided?     Compare  these  two  rivers  at  their  confluence. 
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Give  an  account  of  the  Mississippi  branch.  Describe  the  Upper 
Missouri.  Where  are  the  fulls  wnioh  interrupt  Davijgation  on  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  respectively?  Name  the  principal  tributaries 
to  the  united  stream.  What  of  its  lowest  reaches?  What  place  does 
the  Missouri-Mississippi  hold  among  the  rivers  of  the  world? 

Give  the  elevation  and  the  breadth  of  the  table-land  region  ?  Bj  what 
mountains  is  it  buttressed  ?  Wherct  and  of  what  nature  is  FremonVs 
Basin  ?  Bj  what  rivers  are  the  table-lands  N.  and  S.  of  Fremont's  Basin 
drained  respectively?  What  are  ccSUnu^  and  where  is  the  grandest 
example?  What  State  contains  the  highest  m'ountAins?  Where  is  the 
National  Park?  Mention  some  of  its  wonders.  Account  for  the  name 
Two-Ocean  Pass.  Contrast  the  eastern  and  western  approaches  to  the 
table-land  region.    Name  the  two  famous  valleTS  of  California. 

What  region  in  the  United  States  has  the  nnest  climate  ?  What  b 
the  fault  of  the  climate  everywhere  else  ?  Account  for  the  arctic  cold 
reaching  far  south.  Give  illustrations.  What  grain  prevails?  What  is 
the  produce  of  the  Southern  States  ?  Which  is  tiie  wheat  state  ?  Where 
is  irrigation  needed  for  successful  tillage  ?  Where  are  coal  and  iron, 
copper,  silver,  and  gold  mined  respectively  ?  What  three  places  on  the 
Poeific  are  termini  of  lailwaj^s  firom  the  Atlantic?  Name  ue  chief  ex- 
ports to  and  imports  firom  Britain. 

What  old  European  settlements  form  part  of  the  United  States? 
About  how  many  of  the  native  Indians  remain  ?  Give  an  account  of 
the  **  Indian  Country."  At  what  rate  is  immigration  firom  Europe 
going  on?  What  is  the  grand  distinction  in  the  population ?  What 
of  the  Chinese  immigrants  ?  What  language  and  what  forms  of  Ohristi- 
auity  prevail  ?  Of  what  nature  is  the  Government?  How  is  education 
managed  ?  Give  some  account  of  the  capital.  Distinguish  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House.  Give  some  account  of  New  York.  What 
two  cities  unite  with  it  in  forming  a  population  of  nearly  2,000,000. 

How  and  when  was  Alaska  acquired?  Give  an  account  of  its  largest 
river  and  highest  mountain.  What  mountain  stands  in  the  line  of  its 
boundary  with  British  territory  ?  What  of  its  population,  temperature, 
and  produce?    Show,  by  comparison,  its  enormous  extent 


MEXICO 

Is  botmded  N.  by  the  United  States;  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Guatemala,  and  British  Hon- 
duras; E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
The  area  is  743^000  square  miles,  and  the  population  9,276,000. 

REMARKS. 

Mexico  extends  from  15°  45'  to  32*  46'  N.  lat,  and  from  87"  to 
1 1 7°  W,  long.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  1800  miles  ;  its  breadtii 
varies  from  130  to  1300  miles. 

Mexico  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  table-land  from  6000  to  8000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Continuations  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  overspread 
it,  the  central  range,  which  is  rich  in  minerals,  beins  called  Sierra 
Madre ;  arid  a  line  of  volcanic  peaks,  including  the  highest  summit 
in  Mexico,  Popocatepetl,  i,e.,  Smoking  Mountain,  17,783  feet  above 
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the  ocean-level,  crosses  it  at  about  1 9^  N.  lat  The  higher  peaks  are 
covered  with  peipetoal  snow.  The  seasons  are  divided  into  the  rainy 
and  the  dry,  tne  former  beginning  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  last- 
ing four  months.  The  traveller,  in  ascending  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico  City,  passes,  as  it  were,  from  the  torrid  to  a  temperate  zone, 
and  by  climbing  a  mountain  he  would  reach  a  frigid  one.  In  the 
interior,  vegetation  dies  down  during  the  dry  season  wherever  the 
land  is  not  irrigated.  The  coast-lands,  extending  20  to  30  miles 
inland,  are  unhealthy,  excepting  Yucatan,  of  wMch,  though  low 
and  peninsular,  both  the  air  and  the  surface  are  remarkably  dry. 

Half  the  population  consists  of  pure  Indians,  of  whom  a  large 
proportion  are  unsettled  and  predatory :  the  other  half  consists 
mainly  of  mixed  breeds,  pure  Spaniards,  or  other  whites,  and  pure 
negroes  being  comparatively  few.  Spanish  is  the  language  of  all 
the  settled  communities.  With  splendid  soil  and  climate,  and 
mines  inexhaustible,  with  the  aid  of  railways  too  and  telegraphs, 
Mexico  makes  but  a  moderate  contribution  to  the  world's  wealth. 
There  is  no  middle  class,  and  the  masses  are  unschooled,  unam- 
bitious, and  indolent.  The  Mexican  railway  companies  are  got  up 
in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  most  of  tiie  trade  is 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  especially  of  Germans.  After  silver,  the 
chief  exports  are  copper,  cochineal,  drugs,  hides,  and  mahogany ; 
manufactured  articles  are  imported,  chiefly  woven  stuffs.  Mexico 
is  a  federal  republic,  consisting  of  27  states,  one  territory,  viz.,  the 
mountainous  and  barren  ridge  of  Lower  California,  and  one  federal 
district  containing  the  capital ;  it  has  a  President  and  Congress  of 
two  houses,  like  the  United  States  of  North  America.  Mexico 
City,  7000  feet  above  the  ocean-level,  and  nearly  equi-distant 
from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  resembles  Turin  by  the  sp&oi- 
onsness  and  regularity  of  its  streets,  and  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  The  cathedral,  in  respect  of  architecture 
and  internal  decoration,  claims  to  be  the  most  splendid  church^ 
in  America.  Roman  Catholic  Christianity  is  universally  professed, 
but  there  is  no  connexion  between  church  and  state.  The  present 
government  repudiates  its  whole  foreign  debt,  and  pays  no  mterest 
on  the  internal  debt  which  it  acknowledges. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  Mexico  bounded?  What  is  its  area  in  souare  miles?  What 
is  its  population  ?  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  it 
situated?  What  are  its  length  and  breadth?  Describe  the  table-laud. 
What  about  Popocatepetl  ?  How  are  the  two  seasons  distinguished  ? 
How  can  a  traveller  get  from  one  extreme  of  temperature  to  another? 
Where  are  the  unhealthy  districts  ?    What  of  Yucatan  ? 

What  three  races  go  to  form  the  population,  and  how?  What  is 
stated  of  the  middle  class  and  of  the  masses  ?  Who  get  up  Mexican  rail- 
way companies  ?  Who  carry  on  the  trade  ?  Name  the  chief  exports  and 
imports.  Of  what  nature  is  the  government?  In  what  respects  does 
Mexico  Ci^  resemble  Turin  ?  What  of  its  cathedral  ?  What  is  the  lan- 
guage, and  what  the  religion  of  Mexico  ?   How  does  it  stand  financially  ? 

z 
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CENTRAL  AMEBIOA. 

Central  America  is  not  a  political  unity,  it  is  merely 
a  convenient  collective  name  for  the  following  countries  situ- 
ated immediately  south  of  Mexico : — 

Countries.  Chief  Towns. 

British  Honduras Balize. 

Five  Independent  Bepnblies— 

Goatemala New  Guatemala. 

Hondaras Tegnoigalpa. 

San  Salvador San  Salvador. 

Nioarafoa Managua,  Leon,  Qranada. 

Costa  Kica San  Jos^ 

Isthmus  of  Panama,  belonfpng  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

British  Honduras  yields  mahogany  and  logwood.  The  ter- 
ritory of  the  five  independent  republics  is  another  Mexico, 
only  the  area  is  less,  the  table-lands  and  the  mountains  lower. 
The  highest  summit  of  Central  America,  Volcan  de  Agna, 
near  New  Guatemala,  is  nearly  14,500  feet  high.  There  is  the 
same  liahility  to  earthquakes  as  in  Mexico,  and  the  year  is 
divided  between  the  same  two  seasons,  only  that  the  rainy 
season  is  longer  in  the  south,  where  indeed  the  Atlantic  coast, 
moister  all  along  than  that  of  the  Pacific,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  a  dry  season  at  all.  Vegetation  and  produce  are 
similar  to  those  of  Mexico.  So,  in  respect  of  race  and  language, 
character  and  religion,  is  the  population. 


THE  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS 

Extend  in  a  curved  line  fi'om  Florida  in  N.  America  to  the 
Orinoco  in  S.  America,  so  shutting  in  from  the  main  Atlantic 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  They  are  nearly 
a  thousand  in  number.  Their  area  is  about  95,000  square 
miles,  and  their  population  about  4,316,000. 

The  political  relations  of  the  islands  are  these : — 

Independent —  Chief  Towns. 

Dominican  Republic San  Domingo. 

Hayti , Port  an  Prince. 


*  r 
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Bntish —  Chief  Towns. 

Bahamas Nassau  in  Providence  Islanfl. 

Jamaica  and  Dependencies. Kingston. 

Leeward  Islands St  John's  in  Antigua. 

Windward  Islands Bridgetovm  in  Barbadoes. 

Trinidad Spanish  Port. 

Frencli — 
Sundry  Lesser  Antilles.... Basse-terre  in  Guadeloupe. 

Spanish — 

Cuba. Havannah. 

Porto  Rico San  Juan. 

Danish — 
Three  of  the  Virgin  Isles Charlotte  Amalie  in  St  Thomas. 

Dntoh — 
Sundry  Islands Willemstad  in  Curasao. 

REMAKES. 

The  West  India  Islands  were  so  called  in  the  belief  that  land 
reached  by  continuous  sailing  westward  must  belong  to  India. 
They  are  generally  mountainous,  granite  ranges  traversing  the 
Greater  Antilles  in  the  direction  of  their  length  ;  and  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  which  are  comparatively  recent  volcanic  formations, 
abounding  in  souft'Ures,  i.e.,  expiring  volcanoes,  which  emit 
sulphurous  vapours.  The  coasts  are  for  the  most  part  high  and 
rugged ;  where  low,  they  are  wooded.  Swamps  and  coral  reefs 
keep  vessels  at  a  distance.  There  are  two  i-ainy  seasons.  About 
the  middle  of  May  the  earlier  begins,  rain  falling  every  day  at  noon 
for  about  a  fortnight.  The  weather  then  becomes  dry,  clear,  and 
settled,  a  sea-breeze  springing  up  about  two  hours  before  noon. 
During  this  season  the  nights  are  splendid  ;  the  smallest  print  may 
be  read  by  moonlight,  and  the  planet  Venus  is  brilliant  enough  to 
cast  a  shadow.  From  August  to  October,  the  islands  are  liable  to 
hurricanes.  After  October,  which  is  the  latter  rainy  season, 
the  weather  becomes  serene,  and  the  temperature  remains  com- 
paratively cool  till  the  earlier  rainy  season  recurs.  The  climate, 
though  warm  and  moist,  is  healthy,  except  in  the  lower  grounds. 
The  vegetation  is  luxuriant ;  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco  are  the 
staples  of  produce.  Slavery  exists  only  in  Cuba,  but  will  cease 
there,  according  to  present  arrangements,  in  1890.  Chinese 
labourers  and  Indian  coolies  have  been  imported  into  some  of  the 
islands  ;  but  negroes  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  following 
the  religion  and  speaking  the  language  of  whatever  European 
nation  may  be,  or  may  have  been,  dominant  in  each  island. 

San  Domingo. — This  island,  not  quite  as  large  as  Scotland,  con- 
tains two  negro  republics,  viz.,  the  Dominican  Republic,  occupying 
the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  island,  which  was  formerly  Spanish ; 
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and  the  Ilepublic  of  Hayti,  in  the  western  third,  which  was  formerly 
French.  The  former  is  a  Federal  Bepublic,  consisting  of  five  states, 
each  with  a  local  le^lature,  but  all  united  under  a  President  and 
a  Congress  oi  two  houses,  as  in  the  U.S.  of  N.  America.  The 
Dominican  Republic  conta^s  the  only  considerable  plains,  and  the 
highest  mountains,  culminating  in  Cibao,  7200  feet. 

Spanish. — Cuba^  nearly  as  large  as  England  without  Wales,  is 
the  largest  and  finest  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Immense 
savannahs  stretch  away  to  the  base  of  mountains,  which,  in  the 
Sierra  del  Cobre  at  the  S.£.  end,  rise  to  a  height  of  7200  feet. 
Several  hundred  miles  of  railway  help  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  island.  Of  the  many  islets  along  tbe  coast,  the  Isle  of  Pines 
is  the  most  considerable. 

Porto  RicOy  a  minor  Cuba,  except  that  coffee  is  much  more  grown, 
ind  tobacco  much  less.  In  both  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  whites 
form  a  majority  of  the  x>opulatioiL 

British. — BaJiamas,  about  500,  of  which  only  some  20  are  in- 
habited.    Fruit,  as  pine-apples  and  oranges,  is  the  chief  export. 

JamaicOf  the  largest  of  the  British  islands,  and  one  of  the  least 
prosperous,  from  a  want  of  co-operation  between  the  white  pro- 

5rietors  of  estates  and  the  blacks,  who  could  make  them  productive, 
lie  Blue  Mountains  attain  a  height  of  8184  feet.  Det>cndencies 
of  Jamaica  are  the  Caymans,  W.  of  it ;  the  Caicos  and  "[turks,  the 
southernmost  of  the  Bahamas. 

Leeward  Islands. — These  are  Antigua,  Montserrat,  St  Chiisto- 
pher,  Nevis,  and  Dominica,  and  the  Virgin  Isles,  excepting  the 
three  which  are  Danish. 

Windward  Islands. — These  are  Barbadoes,  St  Vincent,  Grenada, 
Tobago,  and  St  Lucia. 

Trinidad. — The  second  largest  of  the  British  West  Indian  Islands, 
contains  a  lake  of  asphalt,  and  mud  volcanoes. 

French. — These  are  Martinique ;  Guadeloupe  with  Desirade, 
Marie-Galante,  and  Les  Saintes  ;  St  Bartholomew ;  part  of  St  Martin 
— all  belonging  to  the  Lesser  Antilles. 

Danish. — Three  of  the  Virgin  Isles,  viz.,  St  Thomas,  St  John, 
and  Santa  Cruz.  The  first  is  an  important  mail-packet  station. 
In  them  all,  English  is  much  spoken. 

Dutch. — These  are  St  Eustatius,  Saba,  and  part  of  St  Martin  in 
the  Lesser  Antilles  ;  Cura9ao,  Oruba,  and  Buen  Ayre  on  the  coast 
of  Venezuela.     English  is  tbe  language  of  the  whole  of  St  Martin. 

EXERCISES. 

Explain  the  statement  that  Central  America  is  not  a  political  nnity. 
Name  the  five  independent  republics  in  it.  What  district  in  it  belongs 
politically  to  a  South  American  state?  In  what  respects  does  the 
territory  of  the  five  independent  republics  resemble  Mexico?  What 
and  where  is  the  highest  mountain  ?    In  what  respects  do  the  inhabi* 
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tants  of  the  five  independent  republics  resemble  the  Mexicans?    For 
what  is  British  Hondoras  valuable? 

Describe  the  position  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Name  the  two 
independent  republics,  and  the  capital  of  each.  Name  the  five  British 
groups.  What  and  where  is  the  capital  of  the  French  Antilles,  and  of 
the  Danish  Virgin  Isles  respectively?  Which  are  the  two  Spanish 
islands,  and  what  are  their  respective  capitals?  What  and  where  is 
the  capital  of  the  Dutch  islands  r 

How  did  the  West  Indies  receive  their  name?  What  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  Greater  Antilles?  What  are  aou/rierea  in  the  Lesser 
Antilles?  What  of  the  coasts?  In  what  months  are  the  two  rainy 
seasons  ?  Describe  the  weather,  and  especially  the  nights,  in  the  inter- 
vening months.  What  are  the  fbree  chief  items  of  produce?  In  what 
one  island  does  slavery  still  exist?  From  what  countries  is  labour 
imported  ?    What  about  the  language  and  religion  of  the  negroes  ? 

In  what  proportions  is  the  island  of  San  Domingo  divided  between 
the  two  negro  republics?  Which  one  was  previously  Spanish,  and 
which  one  French?  Which  of  them  is  modelled  on  the  U.S.  of  North 
America?  Give  the  name  and  height  of  the  highest  mountain  in  San 
Domingo.  Give  some  notion  of  the  size  and  importance  of  Cuba. 
Give  the  name  and  height  of  its  highest  mountain.  Where  is  the  Isle 
of  Pines?  In  what  respects  does  Porto  Rico  differ  from  Cuba? 
What  about  the  population  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies?  Give  an 
account  of  the  Bahamas.  Which  is  the  largest  of  the  British  West 
Indies  ?  Name  and  give  the  height  of  its  principal  range  of  mountains. 
Why  is  it  little  prosperous?  Name  its  three  dependent  groups,  and 
point  them  out.  What  islands  form  the  Leeward  group?  What 
European  power  shares  the  Virgin  Isles  with  the  British?  What 
islands  form  the  Windward  group?  For  what  is  Trinidad  remarkable  ? 
Name  the  French  West  India  Islands.  To  what  group  do  they  all 
belong?  Which  one  is  shared  between  the  French  and  the  Dutch? 
Which  three  of  the  Virgin  Isles  are  Danish?  Which  one  of  them  is  an 
important  mail-packet  station?  What  do  the  Dutch  possess  in  the 
Lesser  Antilles  r  What  islands  have  they  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela? 
What  is  the  language  spoken  in  St  Martin? 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA 

Are  bounded  W.  by  Costa  Rica  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  N. 
by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Venezuela ;  E.  by  Venezuela ;  S.  by 
Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  area  is  about 
321,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  about  3,000,000. 

Chief  Towns.— Santa  Fb  de  Bogota,  Popayan,  Panama, 
Cartagena,  Socorro,  Aspinwall. 

HEMAHKS. 

The  TTnited  States  of  Colombia  extend  from  O'*  86'  S.  lat.  to 
X2'*  25^  N.  lat,  and  from  69**  14'  to  SS**  W.  long.    Their  lengthy 
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from  north  to  soath,  is  about  1000  miles ;   their  greatest  breadth, 
firom  east  to  west,  is  aboat  1050  miles. 

The  Andes  tzifoicate  here.  The  western  Cordillera  is  the  highest, 
and  contains  the  highest  moontain  in  Colombia,  the  yolcano  of 
Tolima,  18,270  feet,  4''  46'  N.  lat  :  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
eastern  Cordillen  are  volcanoes  about  15,000  feet  high.  The 
central  Cordillen  is  the  watershed  between  the  vaUey  of  the 
Magdalena  Ukd  that  of  its  great  tributary,  the  Cauca.  After  a 
course  of  1000  milea,  throughout  half  of  which  it  is  nayigable, 
the  Magdalena  fonns  a  large  delta  in  the  Gbuibbeaai  Sea.  The 
coast-land  and  the  lower  half  of  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca  yallejrs 
are  tropical ;  the  upper  half  is  temperate.  Around  Bogota,  the 
capital,  situated  8000  feet  above  the  ocean-level,  there  reigns 
|«rpetual  spring ;  and  in  this  temperate  region  most  of  the  popula- 
tion is  settled.  Immediately  east  of  the  delta  is  a  rather  isolated 
mountain-group  called  Siena  de  Santa  Muia,  17,000  feet  high. 
The  low  isthmus  of  Panama  is  crossed  by  a  railway,  of  which  the 
termini  are  Aspinwall  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Panama  on  the  Pacific ; 
and  it  is  being  pierced  with  a  canal  running  nearly  parallel  to  the 
railway.  That  laige  portion  of  Colombia  which  hes  east  of  the 
eastern  Cordillera  bdongs  to  the  Ilanosofttke  Orinoco  described  under 
Venezuela.  One-half  of  the'inhabitants  of  Colombia  are  whites,  pure 
or  nearly  so.  All  speak  Spanish,  and  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  ;  but  other  forms  of  worship  are  tolerated.  Schools  aie 
fairly  well  ori^anized.  The  number  of  states  united  into  a  Federal 
Bepublic  is  nine. 


What  are  the  boundaries  of  Colombia  ?  What  is  its  area  ?  Its  popn- 
Ittioo  ?  Name  the  chief  towns,  and  point  them  out  Between  what 
limits  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  the  country  lie?  What  is  its 
length?  Its  breadth?  Compare  the  eastern  Cordillera  with  the  western. 
How  is  the  central  Cordillera  related  to  the  main  river-system? 
Where  is  there  a  loft^  isolated  mountain-group?  What  of  the  climate? 
Point  out  the  termim  of  the  Panama  railway  and  canal.  With  what 
country  does  Colombia  share  the  lUmos  of  the  Orinoco  ?  What  propor- 
tion do  whites  bear  to  the  whole  population?  What  of  language  and 
religion  in  Colombia?  How  many  states  have  united  in  the  Federal 
Kepublie  so  called? 


REPUBLIC  OF  VENEZUELA 

Is  bounded  W.  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia  ;  N.  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea;  £.  by  British  Guiana;  S.  by  Brazil.  Its 
area  is  403,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  2,000,000. 

Chief  Towns. — Cabaccas,  Valencia,  Barquisimeto,  Merida, 
Maracaibo,  Troxillo. 
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BEMABES. 

Venezuela  extends  from  1*  IC  to  12*  10'  N.  lat.,  and  from  60**  to 
73**  W.  long.  Its  leni^h,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  900  miles  ; 
its  breadth,  from  nortn  to  south,  about  800  miles. 

The  outlying  portion  around  Lake  Maracaibo  apart,  Venezuelan 
territory  is  just  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  minus  what  of  it  belongs  to 
Colombia.  The  Orinoco  basin  is  a  saucer  with  a  single  break  in  its 
mountain-rim,  through  which  the  Orinoco  reaches  uie  Atlantic  by 
about  fifty  mouths,  of  which  only  seven  are  navigable  at  all,  and 
only  one  is  navi^ble  by  lar^e  ships.  It  winds  for  1500  miles  over 
a  straight-line  distance  of  omy  900  miles.  The  cataracts  of  Atures, 
about  the  middle  of  its  course,  stop  navigation.  Almost  the  whole 
year  is  occupied  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  its  waters,  which  are  at  their 
height  in  September,  causing  an  inundation  neariv  a  hundred 
miles  wide,  along  six  hundred  miles  of  river.  The  extent  of 
this  inundation,  and  the  clouds  of  stinging  insects  which  succeed 
it,  prevent  settlement  on  the  banks.  The  IkLnos,  i.e.,  plains  on  either 
Bide  of  the  Orinoco,  are  flats  of  scantily-wooded  grass-land,  without 
the  smallest  pebble  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Cattle  and  horses 
multiply  here.  The  Parima  Mountains  on  the  Brazilian  frontier 
are  forest-clad.  Immediately  west  of  them  occurs  a  depression  in 
the  Venezuelan  rim,  at  which  the  Orinoco,  already  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  broad,  sends  oS  a  stream  which,  by  the  Cassiquiari  and  Rio 
Negro,  reaches  the  Amazon.  The  mountains  separating  the 
Orinoco  basin  from  Lake  Maracaibo,  15,022  feet  hiffh,  are  the  highest 
of  all,  and  snow-clad,  as  the  name  Sierra  Nevada  implies.  Xake 
Maracaibo  is  a  sea-gulf,  with  numerous  native  villages  built  on  piles 
in  the  water,  like  the  pre-historic  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  unhesdthy  in  the  low  grounds.  The 
capital,  Caraeeas,  stands  8000  feet  above  the  ocean-level,  and 
most  of  the  population  is  settled  in  the  same  part  of  the  Caribbean 
coast.  The  population  is  a  mixture  of  l^anish,  Indian,  and 
negro  blood.      Language,   Spanish ;   religion,   Roman  Catholic ; 

fovemment,  a  Federal  Republic  of  ei^ht  lai^e  states,  one  colony, 
ve  territories,  and  one  federal  district  Church  and  state  are 
united,  the  government  presentation  to  livings  being  subject  to 
confirmation  oy  the  Pope  ;  but  all  forms  of  worship  are  tolerated. 

The  Venezuelan  islands  of  Margarita,  Tortuga,  and  Los  Siete 
Hermanos  are  similar  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Islands,  on  the  same 
coast ;  but  they  are  never  included  under  the  name  of  West  Indies. 

EXEBCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Venezuela?  What  is  its  area?  Its  popu- 
lation ?  Name  the  chief  towns,  and  point  them  out.  Between  what 
limits  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  the  country  lie  ?  What  is  its  length? 
Its  breadth?  Of  what  two  portions  does  Venezuelan  territory  consist? 
Why  is  the  Orinoco  basin  called  a  saucer?  Describe  the  Orinoco  delta. 
What  iact  shows  that  the  Orinoco  is  a  very  winding  river  ?     How  fiur 
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up  is  it  navigable?  What  of  its  ammal  rise  and  fall  ?  What  prevents 
settlement  on  its  banks?  Describe  the  Uanoa.  Where  and  how 
does  the  Orinoco  communicate  with  the  Amazon?  Where  are  the 
highest  mountains  in  all  Venezuela?  How  are  the  natives  housed  on 
Lake  Maracaibo  ?  Where  is  most  of  the  population  settled  ?  What  three 
races  are  mixed  in  it  ?  What  of  language  and  religion  in  Venezuela  ? 
How  many  states  and  territories  are  there,  besides  the  Federal  District? 
Name  three  islands  on  the  Caribbean  coast  Point  oat  the  three  Dutch 
West  India  Islands  on  the  same  coast 


REPUBLIC   OF  ECUADOR 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia ;  W.  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  S.  by  Pern ;  E.  by  Brazil.  Its  area  is  248,000 
square  miles,  and  its  population  1,000,000. 

Chief  Towns.— Quito,  Guayaquil,  Caen^a,  Riobamba. 

BEMABKS. 

Ecuador,  so  called  from  its  capital  standing  almost  on  the  equator, 
extends  from  1°  60'  N.  lat.  to  4*  60'  S.  lat ,  and  from  70**  to  81**  W. 
long.  Its  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  800  miles;  its 
breadth,  from  north  to  south,  about  600  miles. 

Ecuador  consists  of  coast-plains,  the  Andean  plateau,  and  the 
eastern  plains  which  slope  to  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  Amazon. 
The  plams,  both  maritime  and  inland,  are  hot,  moist,  and  un- 
healthy. The  Andean  plateau,  lying  10,000  feet  above  the  ocean- 
level,  between  two  nearly  parallel  Cordilleras,  is  highly  salubrious, 
and  contains  most  of  the  population.  The  highest  mountain  in 
Ecuador  is  Chimborazo,  20,517  feet,  a  perfect  dome  in  the  western 
Cordillera  ;  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  eastern  Cordilleras  is  the 
active  volcano,  Cotopaxi,  a  perfect  tinmcated  cone,  19,600  feet 
Quito,  the  capital,  enjoys  perpetual  spring;  and  its  inhabitants 
can  reach  perpetual  frost  by  a  four  hours'  climb  up  the  at 
present  dormant  volcano  of  Pichincha,  on  the  flank  of  which 
it  is  built.  The  population  is  pretty  equally  divided  between 
whites,  pure  and  mixed  with  Indian  blood,  and  pure  Indians. 
Language,  Spanish  ;  religion,  Roman  Catholic.  Political  convicts 
are  banished  to  the  Galapagos  Islands,  a  group  abounding  in 
birds,  sea-turtle,  and  fish. 

EXSBCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Ecuador?  What  is  its  area?  Its  popu- 
lation? Name  the  chief  towns,  and  point  them  out.  Between  woat 
limits  of  latitude  and  longitade  does  the  country  lie?  What  is  its 
length?  Its  breadth?  Of  what  three  portions  does  Ecuador  consist? 
Which  two  of  them  are  unhealthy?  Describe  the  table-land.  Coomare 
Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi.  Describe  the  situation  and  climate  ofthe 
capital.  What  races  are  mingled  in  th^  v^^xjiUidon.?  What  of  language 
»nd  religion  in  Ecuador  ?    To  wiial  \x»«  «s^  V^^  Qt»X».\Ais^^!fittaDj^  Y^\^ 
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BBPUBIilO  OF  PERU 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Ecuador ;  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  S,  by 
Chili ;  E.  by  Bolivia  and  Brazil.  Its  area  ia  486,840  square 
miles,  and  its  population  is  2,657,000. 

Chief  Towns. — Lima,  Cuzco,  Arequipa,  Callao. 

BEMARKS. 

Peru  extends  from  8°  SC  to  22*'  S.  lat.,  and  from  CS**  to  83*'  W. 
long.  Its  length,  from  south-east  to  north-west,  is  about  1400 
miles  ;  its  extreme  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  700  miles. 

The  Andes,  with  their  lofty  valleys  and  table-lands,  separate  the 
coast-land  from  the  inland  forest-region,  which  slopes  {Jong  the 
Ucayali  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.     The  longest  of  the 
Andean  valleys  is  that  of  the  infant  Amazon  itself,  which,  under 
the  name  Mara&on,  issues  from  Lake  Lauricocha,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Knot  of  Pasco,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet.     Before  leaving 
Peru,  the  infant  river  can  float  the  largest  ships.    The  highest 
mountains  are  still  in  the  western  Cordillera,  viz.,  the  Sajama 
group  in  the  south,  rising  to  the  height  of  23,010  feet,  and  con- 
taining the  highest  active  volcano  in  the  world,  Gualateiri,  21,960 
feet.     The  coast-land,  about  60  miles  in  breadth,  is  barren  from 
drought,  and  cool  because  of  a  cold  marine  current  from  the 
south.     The  climate  on  the  slope  of  the  western  Cordillera  is 
marked  by  strange  alternations.     From  May  to  October  a  thick 
mist,  which  merely  diminishes  the  sun's  heat  upon  the  coast-land, 
moistens  the  Andean  slope  at  a  height  of  1500  to  2000  feet ;  and 
the  consequence  is   a    pretty  luxuriant   growth  of   sugar-cane, 
sweet  potato,  and  the  like  at  that  elevation.     Immediately  above 
that  comes  a  rainless  region,  which  is  succeeded  at  a  height  of 
7000  by  a  second  rainy  one,  where  European  cereals  and  fruits  are 
grown.    Peru  produces  many  drugs,  including  cinchona,  known  as 
Peruvian  bark ;  and  its  highlands  are  the  native  countrv  of  the 
llama.     Its  main  wealth,  however,  consists  in  deposits  of  guano, 
which,  exhausted  now  on  the  Chincha  Islands,  are  still  found  at 
various  points  along  the  coast ;  in  beds  of  nitrate  of  sodium  in 
the  south ;  and  in  silver-mines,  high  up  among  the  Andes,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  14,275  feet  above  the  ocean-level, 
where  there  is  also  good  coal,  almost  a  necessary  against  the  cold 
and  boisterous  weather  of  that  elevation.     The  two  principal  lines 
of  railway  are  triumphs  of  engineering  skill.     One  of  them,  from 
the  port  of  MoUendo  to  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca,  is  carried  over 
the  western  Cordillera  at  the  height  of  15,700  feet  above  the  ocean- 
level  ;  and  the  other,  from  the  port  of  Callao  via  Lima  to  Oroya, 
on  the  Andean  plateau,  is  carried  through  a  tunnel  at  nearly 
the  same  elevation.     The  majority  of  the  population  is  pure 
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Indian,  and  the  native  language  maintains  itself  alongside  of 
Spanish.  The  charter  of  1867  prohibits  any  other  public  worship 
than  the  Boman  Catholic. 

EXEBOISES. 

What  are  the  bonndaries  of  Pern?  What  is  its  area?  Its  popula- 
tion? Name  the  chief  towns,  and  point  them  out.  Between  what 
limits  of  latitude  and  loneitude  does  the  country  lie?  What  is  its 
length?  Its  breadth?  Of  what  three  portions  does  Peru  consist? 
Describe  the  river  in  the  longest  of  the  Andean  valleys.  What  of  the 
Sajama  group  of  mountains  ?  Describe  the  succession  of  rainless  and 
rainy  regions  from  the  coast  up  the  western  Cordillera.  Mention  one 
characteristic  drug  and  one  indigenous  animaL  In  what  does  the  wealth 
of  Peru  mainly  consist  ?  Where  are  the  most  productive  silver-mines? 
Name  the  termini  of  the  two  trans* Andean  railways.  What  of  race, 
language,  and  religion  in  Peru? 


RBPUBLIO  OP  BOLIVIA 

Is  bounded  W.  by  Peru  and  Chili ;  N.  by  Brazil ;  E.  by  Brazil 
and  Paraguay ;  and  S.  by  the  Argentine  Bepublic.     Its  area 
is  estimated  at  473,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  at 
2,300,000. 
Chief  Towns. — ^La  Paz,  Sucre,  Cochabamba,  Potosi. 

REMARKS. 

Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  extends  from  lO**  to  22°  S.  lat.,  and  from 
58°  to  68°  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  is 
about  1100  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about 
800  miles. 

Now  that  Bolivia  has  lost  to  Chili  what  little  seaboard  it  had, 
Bolivian  territory  consists  mainly  of  the  Andean  table-lands  and 
of  the  inland  slope  along  the  upper  tributaries  to  the  Madeira. 
The  vast  forests  and  grazing  lands  of  this  inland  region,  are  unde- 
veloped. The  western  Cordillera  in  Bolivia  is  single  :  the  eastern 
is  manifold,  forming  many  basins  and  valleys,  and  sending  out 
many  spurs,  between  which  rise  tributaries  to  the  Madeira.  The 
largest  of  the  table-lands  is  that  which  contains  Lake  Titicaca 
at  one  end  and  Lake  Poopo,  160  miles  off,  at  the  other ;  Lake 
Poopo  receiving  the  outflow  of  Lake  Titicaca  by  Desa^adero 
River,  but  neither  lake  communicating  with  the  ocean.  Lake  Titi- 
caca, fourteen  times  as  large  as  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  lies  12,545 
feet  above  the  ocean-level,  and  is  commanded  by  Sorata,  24,806 
feet,  the  highest  mountain  in  all  America.  At  the  elevation  of  Lake 
Titicaca  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  Europe  are  grown.  The  main 
wealth  of  the  country  coTia\!8\a  Va  ^iXi^  '^T^ctfsvi&  \ftfe\a.la,  especially  the 
silver  of  Oruio  and  Poloai,  -i^lajte^  wtexaXa^Tasw^l  ^\s^.\ga.^^:>!sct^ 
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de  Pasco  in  Peru,  and  sufifering  the  same  inclement  weather. 
Communication  with  the  world  is  obtained  through  Peru.  About 
half  the  population  are  Inestizoes,  i.e.,  of  mixed  white  and  Indian 
blood ;  and  the  pure  Indians  greatly  outnumber  the  pure  whites. 
Language,  Spanish ;  religion,  Roman  Catholic,  other  worship  being 
contrary  to  law ;  schooling  neglected.  The  political  condition  of 
Bolivia  is  so  unsettled  tiiat  its  capital  cannot  be  named:  the 
dominant  party  for  the  time  being  makes  this  or  that  town  the 
capital,  to  suit  its  own  convenience. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Bolivia?  What  is  its  area?  Its  popu- 
lation? Name  the  chief  towns,  and  point  them  out.  Between  what 
limits  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  the  country  lie  ?  What  is  its  length  ? 
Its  breadth?  Of  what  two  portions  does  Bolivia  consist?  Wherein 
does  the  eastern  Cordillera  differ  from  the  western?  Of  what  nature  is 
the  country  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Madeira?  What  is  remark- 
able about  the  largest  table-land?  Find  out  whether  Sorata  is  in  the 
eastern  or  in  the  western  Cordillera.  Where  are  the  most  productive 
silver-mines,  and  in  what  kind  of  country?  How  does  Bolivia  com- 
municate with  the  world?  What  of  race,  hmguage,  religion,  and 
schooling  in  Bolivia  ?    Why  is  its  capital  not  named  ? 


REPUBLIC  OP  CHILI 

Is  bounded  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  N.  by  Perti ;  E.  by  the 
Argentine  Republic;  and  S.  by  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  Its  area 
is  250,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  2,300,000. 

Chief  Towns. — Santiago,  Valparaiso,  Concepcion,  Copiapo, 

REMABKS. 

Chili  extends  from  21°  30'  to  56°  S.  lat.,  and  from  68°  40'  to  76° 
AV.  long.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  2300  miles ; 
and  its  breadth  about  100  miles. 

Within  the  above-mentioned  limits  of  latitude,  Chili  possesses  all 
that  lies  between  the  crest  of  the  eastern  Cordillera  and  the  Pacific  ; 
and  where  the  Cordillera  sinks  into  the  plain  southward,  the 
boundary  with  the  Argentine  Republic  is  continued  in  a  straight  line 
to  Cape  Virgin,  so  that  the  whole  continental  coast  along  Magellan 
Strait  belongs  to  Chili.  The  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  i.e..  Land 
of  Fire,  so  called  from  its  volcanoes,  is  divided  between  Chili  and 
the  Argentine  Republic.  The  Chilian  Andes  include  sixteen 
active  volcanoes,  and  culminate  behind  Valparaiso  in  Aconcagua, 
22,416  feet.  Down  to  about  30°  S.  lat.  the  Chilian  coast  is  rain- 
less, containing  there  the  desert  of  Atacama,  which  is  rich  in. 
nitrate  of  sodium  and  fifuano,  the  silveT-imiiea  oi  Oo'^Sa.'Wi,  Wii^.  HJc^a 
great  copper-mining  district  from  Copiapo  to  Coc^aM&Ji.    "^^wkx 
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about  the  80th  parallel  southwards,  rain  falls  and  irrigation  ceases 
to  be  needed  about  86**  S.  lat.,  where  begins  a  fine  wheat  counkj. 
Then  forests  succeed,  covering  also  the  island  of  Chiloe,  which 
is  fully  ten  times  the  size  of  Anglesey.  Farther  south,  the 
antarctic  continent  or  islands  make  their  neighbourhood  fel^  and 
at  46°  30'  S.  lat  coast-elaciers  bc^in.  The  copper-mines  are 
the  chief  source  of  wealth.  The  Chilians  speak  Spanish,  are 
indeed  Spaniards  with  some  admixture  of  Indian  blood.  About 
20,000  of  the  Araucanians,  the  manliest  of  all  the  American 
Indian  tribes,  still  maintain  a  sort  of  independence  in  an  inland 
territory  south  of  the  River  Biobio.  Chili  is  the  most  stable,  the 
best  schooled,  and  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  American  republics 
which  wore  once  dependencies  tff  Spain.  The  roads  have  been 
greaUy  improved  of  late,  and  about  1000  miles  of  railway  are  open. 
Koman  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  the  state,  but  other  forms  of 
worship  are  tolerated.  On  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  far  out 
from  Valparaiso,  port  of  the  capital  SamtUgo,  Alexander  Selkirk, 
whose  adventures  have  been  amplified  into  those  of  Bobinson 
Crusoe,  spent  four  years,  1704-1708. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Chili?  What  is  its  area?  Its  popula- 
tion? Name  the  chief  towns,  and  point  them  out.  Between  what 
limits  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  the  country  lie?  What  is  its 
length?  Its  breadth?  Trace  the  boundary-line  towards  the  Argentine 
Kepublic.  Give  an  account  of  the  Chilian  Andes.  What  makes  the 
Atacama  desert  valuable  ?  Where  are  the  chief  mines  of  copper  and 
silver  ?  Uow  does  the  climate  change  about  the  30tb  parallel  ?  Where 
are  the  wheat-lands?  Where  are  the  forests?  In  what  latitude  do 
glaciers  begin  to  appear  on  the  coast  ?  What  of  race,  language,  and 
religion  in  Chili  ?  Where  and  who  are  the  Araocanians  ?  What  of  the 
islands  Juan  Fernandez,  Chiloe,  and  Tierra  del  Fuego? 


THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

Is  bounded  N.  by  Bolivia ;  W.  by  Chili ;  S.  by  the  Antarctic 
Ocean;  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and 
Paraguay.  Its  area  is  about  1,358,000  square  miles,  and  its 
population  2,500,000. 

Chief  Towns.— Buenos  AYREs,Cordova,  San  Juan,  Mendoza, 
Tucuman,  Salta,  Rosario,  Santa  Fd,  Corrientes,  Catamarca. 

REMARKS. 

The  Argentine  Republic  extends  from  22**  to  56**  S.  lat.,  and  from 
64°  to  72°  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  is 
about  2350  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  900 
miles. 
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Since  1879,  the  Pilcomayo,  a  tributary  to  the  Paraguay,  has 
been  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Argentina,  as  this  country 
is  coming  to  be  called,  with  Bolivia.  El  Gran  Chaco,  i.e.,  the 
Great  Hunting-ground,  part  of  which  has  thus  become  Argentine, 
is  a  region  well  wooded  with  tall  candelabra-like  cactuses,  And 
well  adapted  for  tillage.  The  north-western  comer  is  a  lofty, 
sterile  continuation  of  the  Bolivian  plateau.  Southwards,  between 
26*  to  27°  80'  S.  lat,  rises,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  Andes, 
the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  with  summits  of  17,000  feet.  On 
the  east  side  this  sierra  sends  off  well-wooded  spurs  in  the 
direction  of  the  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Rio  Dulce,  which, 
like  most  of  the  streams  in  this  quarter,  flows  in  the  direction  of 
the  Parana,  but  does  not  reach  it.  From  the  western  and  steeper 
side  barren  plains  stretch  away  to  the  Andes.  The  highest 
mountains  of  all  within  Argentine  boundaries  are  farther  south, 
the  Sierra  Famatina,  an  Andean  offshoot,  culminating  in  a  snow- 
clad  summit  19,760  feet  high.  Of  other  sierras,  unconnected 
with  the  Andes,  the  most  central  is  that  of  Cordoba,  7500  feet, 
southwards  from  which,  as  far  as  the  Rio  Colorado,  stretch  the 
pampas,  a  treeless  level  of  rich  pasture,  interrupted  by  forests  of 
thistle  and  salt  marshes.  Barrenness  prevails  in  Chilian  Pata- 
gonia, the  surface  in  the  north  being  of  loose  sand,  and  in  the 
south  intractably  hard,  even  if  the  climate  did  not  forbid  cultiva- 
tion. The  Argentine  Mesopotamia,  as  the  country  between  the 
rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay  is  called,  is  traversed  by  low  hills  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  The  Parana  has  a  very  slight  fall,  being 
only  200  feet  above  the  ocean-level  at  Corrientes,  which  is  about  400 
miles  up  country  in  a  straight  line.  Its  navigation  is  difficult,  because 
of  the  continual  formation  of  new  shallows ;  and  in  its  estuary, 
called  Rio  de  la  Plata,  submarine  banks  keep  large  ships  at  a  dis- 
tance. Animal  products  are  the  chief  exports :  manufactured 
goods,  coal,  and  iron  the  chief  imports.  About  1500  miles  of  rail- 
way are  open.  Spanish  is  the  language.  The  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation is  mixed  of  white,  Indian,  and  negro  blood,  the  number  of 
pure  whites  being  maintained  by  immigration,  chiefly  from  Spain 
and  Italy.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  the  state,  but 
freedom  of  worship  is  secured  by  law.  The  republic  is  federal, 
consisting  of  fourteen  settled  provinces,  and  five  territories  in  course 
of  settlement.  The  only  large  town  is  the  capital,  Buenos  Ayrei, 
a  city  of  straight-lined  streets.  For  the  reason  already  mentioned, 
large  ships  come  no  nearer  than  eight  or  nine  miles ;  but  a  harbour 
is  being  constmcted  at  Ensenada,  20  miles  lower  down  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Argentina?  What  is  its  area?  Its 
population  ?  Name  the  chief  towns,  and  point  them  out.  Between  what 
limits  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  the  country  lie?  What  is  its 
length?     Its  breadth?     What  river  is  the  north-eastern  boundary? 
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Oontrast  the  north-eastern  comer  with  the  north-western?  What 
sierra  is  the  highest  range  onoonnected  with  the  Andes?  Contrast  the 
eastern  side  of  it  with  the  western.  What  becomes  of  the  Rio  Dulce? 
What  sierra  is  the  highest  of  all  in  Argentina?  Which  one  is  the  most 
centiid?  Where  and  what  are  the  pampas  f  Describe  Chilian  Pata- 
gonia. Qive  an  aocoant  of  Argentine  Mesopotamia.  State  a  fact 
showing  how  gradoallj  the  conntrj  rises  alon^  the  Parana.  What 
impedes  navigation  in  the  Parana  and  in  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  respeo* 
tively?  Mention  the  chief  exports  and  imports.  What  of  railway 
enterprise  ?  What  of  race,  language,  and  religion  in  Argentina?  From 
what  European  countries  do  most  immigrants  come  ?  How  many  prov- 
inces and  territories  go  to  make  up  the  federal  republic?  What  of  the 
capital,  and  of  its  port? 


REPUBLIC  OF  PARAGUAY 

Is  bounded  W.  by  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Bolivia ;  N. 
by  Brazil ;  £.  by  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic ;  and  S. 
by  the  Argentine  Republic.     Its  area  is  about  92,000  square 
miles,  and  its  population  about  300,000. 
Chief  Towns.— Asuncion,  Concepcion. 

REMARKS. 

Paraguay  extends  from  22°  to  27**  S.  lat.,  and  firom  57®  to  eo**  W. 
long.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  400  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  350  miles.  The  River  Paraguay,  which  forms  the 
frontier  on  the  west,  is  navigable  along  the  whole  of  that  frontier  j 
and  the  Parana,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  frontier, 
is  also,  but  to  a  less  extent,  navigable.  The  region  between  these 
rivers,  and  partly  traversed  by  the  latter  in  the  south,  what  may 
be  called  the  Paraguayan  Mesopotamia,  is  a  region  of  hills  and 
valleys,  the  highest  hills,  2000  feet,  being  in  the  north,  marshy 
plains  in  the  extreme  south.  The  triangular  district  within  the 
rivers  Paraguay  and  Pilcomayo  and  the  22nd  parallel  is  a  great 

Slain,  on  which  grass-lands  and  forests  alternate.  This  whole 
istrict  and  most  of  the  territory  along  the  Parana  is  inhabited 
by  native  tribes.  Civilisation  is  confined  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Paraguay.  The  so-called  whites  are  Spanish  only  on  the  male 
side,  and  the  mass  of  the  population  is  Indian.  Spanish  is  the 
official  language,  but  native  Guarani  is  more  generally  spoken. 
The  climate  is  temperate  for  the  latitude  and  low  level  of  the 
country.  Rice  succeeds  in  the  marshy  tracts  of  the  south,  but  maize 
is  the  principal  grain.  The  most  valuable  product  commercially  is 
the  yerba  vnaU,  the  leaf  of  a  bushy  evergreen  akin  to  the  holly, 
which  is  the  tea  of  Paraguay  and  the  neighbouring  states.  The 
religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  constitution  guarantees  liberty 
of  worship. 
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EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  botmdaries  of  Paraguay  ?  What  is  its  area  ?  Its  popu- 
lation V  Name  the  chief  towns,  and  point  them  out.  Between  what 
limits  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  the  country  lie?  What  is  its 
length?  Its  breadth?  How  far  are  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana 
frontier  rivers?  How  far  are  thej  respectively  navigable?  What  is 
meant  by  Paraguayan  Mesopotamia?  Contrast  the  north  of  it  with 
the  south.  What  of  the  triangular  district  between  the  rivers  Paraguay 
and  PUcomayo  ?  Which  is  the  principal  grain  ?  Where  is  rice  culti- 
vated ?  What  is  the  yerba  maU  t  To  what  district  is  civilisation  con- 
fined ?    What  of  race,  language,  and  religion  in  Paraguay  ? 


ORIENTAL  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  URUGUAY 

Is  bounded  W.  by  the  Argentine  Republic ;  N.  by  Brazil ;  £. 
by  the  Atlantic ;  and  S.  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.    Its  area  is 
73,538  square  miles,  and  its  population  450,000. 
Chief  Towns.— Montevideo,  Salto,  Santa  Rosa. 

REMABES. 

Uruguay  extends  from  80'  to  SS**  S.  lat.,  and  from  SS**  26'  to 
57**  42:^:  long.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  860  miles  ;  its 
breadth  from  £.  to  W.  about  330  miles. 

The  River  Uruguay,  which  forms  the  frontier  on  the  west,  is  navi- 
gable, except  between  Salto  and  Santa  Rosa,  where  there  are  about 
100  miles  of  rapids,  now  turned  by  a  railway.  The  country  may 
be  described  as  undulating  ^ass-land,  with  the  climate  of  southern 
Europe ;  herds  of  oxen  are  its  main  wealth,  and  animal  products, 
as  Paysandu  ox-tongues,  so-called  from  a  place  on  the  Uruguay,  its 
chief  exports.  There  are  no  pure  Indians  remaining.  The  rural 
population  consists  chiefly  of  Gauchos,  a  violent  race  of  mixed 
Spanish  and  Indian  blood :  the  town  population  is  largely  re- 
cruited by  immigrants  from  Europe,  especially  Basques  from 
Spain,  and  Italians.  Spanish  is  the  language,  and  the  religion 
is  Roman  Catholic,  but  freedom  of  worship  is  secured  by  law.  The 
capital,  Montevideo,  is  the  chief  port  on  the  Hio  de  la  Plata. 

HXEROISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Uruguay  ?  What  is  its  area  ?  Its  popn- 
lation?  Name  its  chief  towns,  and  point  them  out?  Between  wnat 
limits  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  the  country  lie  ?  What  is  its 
length  ?  Its  breadth  ?  Between  what  towns  is  the  navigation  of  the 
Uruguay  interrupted  by  rapids?  Describe  the  suiface  and  climate. 
WhM  are  the  chief  proaucts?  Distinguish  between  the  population  of 
the  country  and  that  of  the  town.  From  what  European  countries  do 
most  of  the  immigrants  come?  What  of  language  and  religion  in 
Umgnav  ?  What  advantage  has  the  capital  over  a\\  ol\i<^i  ^\«t!C^  q\i  ^^ 
Jiiode  fa  Plata  P 
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EMPIRE  OF  BRAZIL 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Yenezaela, 
Guiana,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  £.  by  the  Atlantic ;  S.  by 
Uruguay ;  W.  by  the  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay,  Bolivia, 
Peru,  and  Ecuador.  Its  area  is  3,288,000  square  iniles,  and 
its  population  11,000,000. 

Chief  Towns.— Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Pemambnco,  Para, 
Maranham,  San  Paulo,  Porto  Alegre,  Ouro  Preto. 


The  empire  of  Brazil  extends  from  83°  45'  S.  lat.  to  4**  30'  N. 
lat.,  and  from  84«»  45'  to  72**  80'  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  east  to 
west,  is  about  2600  miles  ;  its  breadth,  from  north  to  sout^  about 
2450  miles. 

In  size,  Brazil  ranks  with  the  largest  empires  of  the  world  ;  it  ex- 
ceeds even  the  United  States  of  North  America,  wanting  the  detached 
territory  of  Alaska.  Its  coast  line  contains  no  large  indentations,  but 
plenty  of  small  inlets  with  good  harbours.  For  a  few  degrees  N. 
and  S.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  shores  are  picturesque,  showing  n^ged 
mountains  :  elsewhere  they  are  low.  The  low  and  sandy  coast  of 
the  extreme  south  contains  the  largest  lake  in  the  whole  country, 
which  discharges  by  a  broad  channel  called  Rio  Grande.  The  sur- 
face of  Brazil  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  Amazonian 
basin  and  a  mountainous  table-land  from  which  descend  a  multitude 
of  rivers  ;  the  principal  being  th^  Francisco  and  Tocantins,  which 
flow  northward,  and  the  Paranahyba,  which  flows  southwards  to 
the  Parana.  The  navigation  of  Rio  Francisco  is  interrupted  by 
falls  about  170  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  that  of  the  Tocantins  pene- 
trates far  into  the  interior  by  its  Aruguay  affluent,  arms  of  whidi 
foim  an  immense  river  island  containing  Lagoa  Grande,  the  only 
large  lake  in  the  interior.  The  average  height  of  the  Brazilian 
mountains  is  under  2500  feet ;  and  it  is  not  certoin  that  any  of  them 
reach  10,000  feet. 

If  the  Mississippi,  measured  up  the  Missouri  branch,  is  the  longest 
river  in  the  world,  the  Amazon  is  yet  the  largest  It  discolours  the 
sea  300  miles  out  from  land  ;  at  the  same  distance  up  stream,  its 
breadth  varies  from  three  to  seven  miles  ;  and  its  two  principal 
tributaries,  the  Madeira  and  the  Rio  Negro,  are  each  as  large  as  the 
Danube.  It  is  navigable  by  large  steamers  throughout  its  course  in 
Brazil,  and  with  its  tributaries  ofiers  30,000  imles  of  navigable 
water,  which  is  more  than  that  of  all  the  rivers  of  Europe  together. 
Very  low  is  the  watershed  between  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  basins 
in  the  north,  and  also  between  the  Amazon  and  Paraguay  basins  in 
the  south.  Trihutariea  oi  l\vft'?a.\«j^%i^,'«\iM*LV&  the  great  outlet 
for  the  southern  interioi  ai  "BimV,  x\%^  ot\^  >Osst^<^\sS^^^xa«w\r&s^. 
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taries  of  the  Madeira ;  and  a  union  canal  conld  easily  be  cut,- 
effecting  by  art  what  nature  has  itself  effected  on  the  watershed  of 
the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  basins.  There  the  Bio  Negro  is  connected 
by  the  Cassiquiari  with  the  Orinoco.  The  flood-season  of  the 
Amazon  is  from  March  to  July,  with  a  maximum  rise  of  40-50  feet, 
and  an  inundation  so  extensive  that,  through  the  accumulation  of 
alluvial  deposit,  the  inhabitants  of  immense  tracts  have  never  seen 
a  stone.  The  Amazonian  basin  is  a  country  of  Selvas  or  wooded 
regions ;  palms,  of  which  the  variety  is  greater  in  Brazil  tlum  in  any 
other  country,  prevailing  on  either  ban£  of  the  main  stream.  The 
watershed  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  basins  bears  tiie  largest 
primeval  forest  in  the  world. 

The  temperature  of  Brazil  is  cool  for  an  inter-tropical  country. 
At  the  sources  of  Bio  Francisco  water  has  been  found  to  freeze. 
In  the  southern  provinces  the  climate  is  one  of  cool  summers  and 
mUd  winters.  The  mainstay  of  the  people  is  mandioc  meal,  of 
which  tapioca  is  a  refined  vanety.  Maize  and  rice  are  grown ;  also 
coffee  and  sugar,  tobacco  and  cotton.  Coffee  and  sugar  are  the 
chief  exports.  A  large  population  is  emploved  in  mining,  and  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  diamonds  found  belones  to  Government 

By  preserving  in  one  block  what  were  once  the  Portugese  posses- 
sions on  the  American  mainland,  Brazil  contrasts  witn  the  many 
republics  into  which  the  erewhile  Spanish  possessions  in  America 
have  been  broken  up.  It  enjoys  stable  government  under  a  scion' 
of  the  royal  house  of  Portugal,  styled  Emperor,  who  is  aided  by  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Bepresentatives.  Bailways  and  industnal 
undertakings  have  been  promoted  by  Government  guarantees ;  and, 
though  the  currency  is  irredeemable  paper,  the  public  credit  is 
good.  Slavery  is  in  course  of  abolition.  Three  races  meet  in  the 
population,  the  European,  chiefly  Portuguese,  the  Indian,  and  the 
negro ;  and  the  mass  of  the  population  is  mixed.  Pure  negroes 
constitute  one-fifth  of  the  whole ;  pure  Europeans  are  compara- 
tively few.  The  state  church  is  Boman  Catholic ;  but  religious 
toleration  exists  both  by  law  and  in  the  public  sentiment. 
Since  1875,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  only  skbout  one-fourth  of 
the  free  population  could  read,  state-supported  elementary  schools 
have  been  established  throughout  the  empire.  There  is  a  univer- 
sity in  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital,  a  City  of  Palaces.  The  most 
striking  of  its  buildings,  however,  is  the  double  tier  of  loftv  arches 
which  brings  the  principal  aqueduct  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 
What  with  beautiful  islands,  and  a  background  of  precipitous 
mountains  fantastically  outlined,  the  Bay  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  is  pre- 
ferred by  many  to  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

EXERCISES. 

How  is  Brazil  bounded  ?  What  is  its  area  ?  Its  population  ?  Name 
its  chief  towns.  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  it 
lie  ?    What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ? 

Compare  the  area  of  Brazil  with  that  of  the  Xlnll^^  ^\»X.«&  ^\  "^w>\\ 
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America.  Describe  its  coast  line  generallj.  Describe  that  portion  of  it 
which  lies  inmiediately  N.  and  8.  of  9io  de  Janeiro.  Name  the  three 
principal  rirers  of  the  monntainons  table-land.  Which  of  them  is  only 
a  tribataiy?  Where  is  the  largest  inland  lake,  and  where  the  largest 
lake  of  all?  What  is  the  average  height,  and  what  the  maximum 
height  of  the  mountains  ? 

Illostrate  by  UietB  the  great  sise  of  the  Amazon.  Name  its  two  prin- 
cipal tribatanes.  What  of  its  navigable  waters?  What  of  the  water- 
shed between  the  Amazon  and  Paragoaj  basins  ?  And  of  the  watershed 
between  the  Amason  and  Orinoco  basins  ?  At  what  season,  and  how  high 
does  the  Amazon  rise  ?  How  aoooont  for  the  absence  of  stones  in  the 
gronnd  on  both  sides  of  the  river?  What  and  where  are  tiie  Sdvast 
What  tree  prevails  on  either  bank  of  the  Amazon?  Where  is  the 
largest  primeval  forest  in  tiie  world  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  climate  throaghout  Brazil,  and  particularly  in  its 
sonthem  provinces  ?  What  sort  of  meal  is  the  mainstay  of  the  people  ? 
What  two  grains  are  lamly  grown?  Name  the  two  chief  exports. 
From  what  sort  of  mines  does  the  Qovemment  derive  revenue  ? 

In  what  respect  does  Brazil  contrast  with  all  the  rest  of  Sonth 
America  that  is  independent?  Of  what  nature  is  the  (Government? 
How  does  it  promote  railways  and  industrial  undertakings  ?  What  of 
the  curren£7  and  of  slavery  f  What  three  races  are  mixed  in  the  popu- 
lation ?  Which  of  them  constitutes  one-fifth  of  the  whole  ?  What  of 
church  and  school  in  Brazil  ?  Give  some  account  of  the  capital,  and  of 
the  bay  on  which  it  stands. 


aniANA 

Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  £.  and  S.  hy  Brazil ; 
and  W.  by  Brazil  and  Venezuela.  Its  area  is  about  178,000 
square  miles,  and  its  population  about  337,000. 

Divisions.  Sq.  miles.  Population. 

British  Quiana 85,000 255,000 

Dutch  Guiana. 46,000 68,000 

French  Guiana 47,000 27,000 

HEMABE3. 

Guiana  is  a  merely  geograpliical  name.  The  country  now  so- 
called — ^for  the  name  once  covered  a  much  wider  area^xtends 
from  0*  4^  to  9'  N.  lat.,  and  from  about  61"  to  61*  W.  long.  Its 
length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  710  miles ;  its  breadth  from 
north  to  south  about  560  miles. 

Throughout  Guiana,  the  coast  for  10-60  miles  inland  is  little, 
if  at  all,  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  at  high  water  ;  then  succeed 
densely  wooded  hills  and  mountainous  tracts.  The  highest  moun« 
tains  are  in  British  Guiana,  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Essequibo. 
by  far  tho  largest  river  in  all  Guiana.  There  the  table-topped 
i^orainia  shows  a  per^^eiiiiiexA^T  \3^\\  oil  «M:\dfitone,  about  7500  feet 
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high ;  and  the  Biver  Potaro  descends,  in  one  leap  of  741  feet,  into  a 
deep  caffon,  through  which  it  finds  its  way  to  the  Essequibo.  Cul- 
tiyation  is  coniinea  to  the  coast-lands*  which  are  extremely  fertile, 
but  require  drainage  and  embankment  against  the  sea,  like  the 
lands  m  the  Netherlands  called  polders.  Most  of  the  coast-land 
sinks,  on  being  drained,  to  a  foot  or  more  below  hi^h-water  level, 
and  thus  becomes  polder-land.  The  heat  in  Guiana  is  moderate  for 
an  intertropical  country,  and  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy. 
Negroes  and  mulattos  form  the  great  majority  of  the  population. 

The  Crown  colony  of  British  Guiana  is  divided  into  three  districts 
named  after  the  principal  rivers — Essequibo,  Demerara,  and 
Berbice.  The  capital,  Georgetown,  is  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the. mouth  of  the  Demerara.  Paramaribo,  the  capital  of  Dutch 
Guiana,  is  on  Surinam  River,  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Cayenne,  the  capital  of  French  Guiana,  and  a  penal  settlement,  is 
situated  on  a  coast  island.  The  sugar-cane  takes  precedence  of  all 
other  crops  in  British  and  Dutch  Guiana,  cacao  ranking  next.  In 
French  Cminna,  amotto  and  cacao  take  the  lead. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Guiana?  What  is  its  area?  Its  popula- 
tion ?  Among  what  three  European  powers  is  it  divided  ?  Which  of 
these  divisions  is  the  largest  ?  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and 
longitude  does  Guiana  lie?    What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ? 

Describe  the  surface  of  Guiana  from  the  shore  inwards.  Name  the 
largest  river.  Describe  the  most  remarkable  mountain  andwater&ll. 
In  what  respect  do  the  coast-lands  resemble  the  Netherlands  ?  What  of 
the  climate  ?    Who  form  the  majority  of  the  population  ? 

To  what  class  of  colonies  does  British  Guiana  belong  ?  Into  what 
three  districts  is  it  divided?  Name  the  respective  capitals  of  British/ 
Dutch,  and  French  Guiana.  Where  are  they  severally  situated? 
Which  of  them  is  a  penal  settlement?  Which  two  crops  are  the  most 
important  in  British  and  Dutch  Guiana?  Which  two  are  the  most  im- 
portant in  French  Guiana? 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS 

Are  the  only  considerable  group  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and 
the  most  southerly  of  all  the  British  possessions.  In  respect 
of  surface,  climate,  and  produce,  they  might  be  called  the 
Shetlands  of  the  Antipodes ;  even  the  fuel  is  the  same,  peat. 
The  population  is  only  about  1500 ;  yet  the  group,  partly  no 
doubt  because  of  its  excellent  harbours,  is  organized  as  a  Crowu 
colony,  the  Governor  residing  at  Stanley,  in  East  Island. 

The  largest  two  islands  are  called  respectively  East  and 
West  Falkland. 
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DSSORIFTIVS  TABIiS. 


Aotk'po^loOidk'd'POoVko,  %  seaport  of 
Mexico,  in  Uie  Pacific  Pop.,  indad- 
ing  ■nbnrbs,  12,920.— 16"  GO'  N.  lat 

Aconoa'gua,  one  of  the  Andes  of 
Chili;  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
New  World,  being  23^10  feet  above  the 
sea.  Ariver  of  the  same  name  rises  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  mountain,  flows  B.Wn 
and  enters  the  Pacific  12  mUes  N.  of 
Valparaiso.— Also  the  name  of  a  prov- 
ince of  Chili,  possessing  sUver  and 
copper  mines.    Pop.  183,928. 

idaba'ma  (place  of  rest),  one  of  the 
United  States,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Georgia ;  on  the  S.  bv  Florida  and  the 
Onlf  of  Mexico;  on  the  W.  by  Missis- 
sippi; and  on  the  N.  by  Tennessee. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  ootton, 
sugar,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  Area, 
60,722  square  miles.  Pop.  1,962,605. 
Montgomery,  on  the  Alabama,  is  the 
state-capital.    Pop.  16,718. 

Alago'aB,  a  city  of  Braxll,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
12,000. 

Alas^ka,  a  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  America.  Area,  680^107 
square  miles.  Pop.  80,146.  See  Bs- 
XABKS,  page  861.  The  peninsula  of 
Alaska  is  on  the  N.W.  coast,  between 
Bristol  Bay  and  Cook  Inlet;  it  is  860 
miles  in  length. 

Al'l)any,  the  state-capital  of  New 
York,  United  States,  situated  on  the 
Hudson,  at  its  junction  with  the  Erie 
Canal.  Pop.  90,758.-42,  39  N.  78,  44 
W. 

Alber'ta,  a  province  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  formed  in  1882  out  of  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  North-West  Terri- 
tories. It  lies  £.  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  extends  southward  to  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  Area, 
100,000  square  miles.  Calgary  is  the 
capital. 

Aleu'tian  Islands  (bold  rocks),  a 
volcanic  group  in  the  N.  Pacific,  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  between 
Capo  Alaska  and  Kamtschatka.  The 
Fox  Islands  are  the  most  important 
of  the  group.    Pop.  8000. 

Alezan'dria,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  State  of  Virginia,  on  the  Po* 
tomac.    Pop.  13,659. 

Alleghany,  dl-le-gd^ne,  Mountains, 
Hee  Rehabes,  page  848. 

Alleghany,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania, 
United  States,  a  saDOib  of  Pittift)\xrR, 
Pop.  78,682. 


All  Saints,  Bay  of,  a  large  and 
eonunodlooa  bay  of  Braail,  on  the 
coast  of  Bahi^  containing  sevocal 
fertile  islands. 

Am'ason  or  Mar'anon  Biwar.  See 
Bbmaeks.  pages  861, 868. 

Amherstbnrg,  am'erat-boorg,  a  town 
and  fort  of  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the 
Detroit,  5  miles  above  its  Junction  with 
Lake  Erie.    Pop.  2672. 

An'des,  or  Oordiiaeraa.  See  Rb- 
KABKS,  pages  368, 860, 861, 862,  863. 

An'dover,  a  town  of  Massacbnsettft 
United  States.    Pop.  5171. 

Anega'dfl^   ^Sm  Virgin  lales. 

Angnilla,  dn-ghed'yd  (eel-ahaped 
island),  or  SnaJEO  Island,  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  belonging  to 
Britain ;  it  is  a  dependency  of  8t  Kitts, 
Leeward  group.  Area»  86  sqnare  miles. 
Pop.  2600. 

Ann,  Gape,  the  north  point  of 
Boston  Bay,  in  Massachusetts.  United 
States^-42, 88  N.  70, 84  W. 

Annia>'oll8  (named  in  honour  of 
Queen  Anne),  a  seaport  of  Nova  Scotia, 
on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Pop.  2S88.— 44, 
42  N.  65, 44  W.    See  also  Maryland. 

AntiooB^ti,  an  island  in  the  month 
of  the  River  St  Lawrence,  125  miles  io 
length  by  30  miles  in  breadth.  It  is 
embraced  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Antigua,  em-te'gd,  one  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  Leeward  group, 
about  20  miles  long,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  breadth.  The  staple  articles  of 
export  are  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum. 
Area,  108  square  miles.  Pop.  84,964. 
St  John  is  the  capital. 

AntHles,  dn-teel',  a  name  given  to 
the  West  India  Islands.  The  French 
apply  the  term  to  the  West  Indies 
generally,  exclusive  of  the  Bahamas. 
See  page  855. 

Areqni'pa,  a  city  of  Peru,  the  capital 
of  a  department  of  the  same  name.  It 
stands  at  the  foot  of  a  volcano  20,000 
feet  high,  and  was  ruined  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1868.   Pop.  29,237. 

Argentine  Bepnblio.  See  page 
364. 

AriB'l)d,  a  city  of  Mexico,  in  the 
department  of  Sonora.    Pop.  4600. 

Arizo'na,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  N.  by  Nevada  and 
Utah;  E.  by  New  Mexico;  S.  by 
Mexico;  W.  by  California.  Area 
about  114,000  Bouare  miles.  Pop.  40,440. 
The  capital  is  Tnoson.  Pop.  7007. 
fiA'toi^^AA^  «.  ^M(^  tlver   which 
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rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and, 
flowing  S.B.,  falls  into  the  Missis- 
sippi after  a  course  of  about  2000  miles. 

Arkan^flas,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Mississippi, 
which  divides  it  from  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee;  S.  by  Texas  and  Louisiana; 
W.  by  the  Indian  Territory ;  and  N.  by 
Missouri.  The  region  along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Arkansas  is  fertile  but 
swampy;  it  is  covered  with  dense 
forests.  Area,  62,198  square  miles. 
Pop.  802,625.  Iiittle  Book  is  the 
state-capital.    Pop.  13,183. 

AsBinlboia,  a  province  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  W.  of  Manitoba, 
formed  in  1882  out  of  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
North- West  Territories.  Area,  95,000 
square  miles.    The  capital  is  Begina. 

Asonoioii',  or  Assamp'tion,  the 
capital  of  F&ngoAj,  on  the  river  of 
that  name.    Pop.  20,000. 

Athabas'ca,  called  also  the  Lake  of 
the  Hills,  in  the  North- West  Terri- 
tories of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is 
situated  about  170  miles  S.E.  of  the 
Great  Slave  Lakoi.  It  is  nearly  200 
miles  long. 

Atbabas'^oa,  a  province  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  formed  in  1882  out 
of  the  North-West  Territories.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  British  Colum- 
bia, and  S.  by  Alberta.  Area  122,000 
square  miles. 

Au1>tim,  a  town  of  New  York, 
United  States,  containing  a  large 
and  celebrated  reformatory  prison. 
Pop.  21,924. 

AtLgas'ta,  a  town  of  Georgia,  United 
States,  on  the  Savannah,  the  great 
depdt  for  the  cotton  of  Upper  Georgia. 
Pop.  21,891. 

Ayaoacho,  t-d-koo^eho,  or  Gaa- 
man^ga,  a  city  of  Peru,  capital  of  a 
department  of  the  same  name.  Fop. 
25,000. 

Back  Biyer,  or  Great  Fish  Biver, 
rises  to  the  N.  of  Lake  Aylmer,  North- 
west Territories  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  near  the  source  of  the  Copper- 
mine River,  and,  flowing  N.E.,  falls 
into  a  bay  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Baffin  Bay,  a  large  gulf,  more 
properly  an  inland  sea,  between  the 
N.E.  shores  of  the  continent  and  the 
W.  coast  of  Greenland,  opening  into 
the  Atlantic  by  Davis  Strait,  and  into 
the  Polar  Sea  by  Lancaster  Sound  and 
Barrow  Strait.  It  was  named  in 
honour  of  William  Baffin,  by  whom  it 
was  discovered  in  1616. 

Baha^mas,  a  numerous  group  of 
Islands  belonffing  $o  Britain,  stretch- 


ing from  Florida  to  St  Domingo,  on 
the  remarkable  sandbanks  and  conl 
reefs  called  the  Bahama  Banks.  They 
export  cotton,  fine  timber,  dyewoods, 
and  salt.  The  principal  islands  are 
New  Providence,  St  Salvador,  Long 
Island,  and  Crooked  Island.  Total 
pop.  43,521.  Nassaa',  the  capital  of 
New  Providence,  is  also  the  seat  of 
government.    Pop.  8000. 

Bahi'a  (the  bay  or  harbour),  or  Ban 
Bal''yador,  a  large  commercial  city 
and  seaport  of  Brazil,  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  noble  bay  of  All  Saints. 
It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
is  the  largest  city  in  South  America. 
Pop.  200,000.-13,  0  S.  88,  31  W. 

Balize,  M-leez",  the  chief  town  of 
the  British  settlement  of  Honduras,  on 
the  coast  of  Yucatan,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  of 
town  and  settlement,  27,452;  of  town 
alone,  6000.— 17, 29  N.  88, 8  W. 

Bal'^ttmore,  an  important  city  and 
seaport  of  Maryland,  United  States, 
situated  near  the  head  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.    Pop.  332,313. 

Ban'da  Oriental".    8m  Ur'ugnay. 

Ban'gor,  a  •flourishing  commercial 
town  of  Maine,  United  States,  on  the 
Penobscot.    Pop.  16,856. 

Barba'doeB(the  island  of  pines),  one 
of  the  Windwards,  the  most  eastern  of 
the  British  West  India  Islands,21  miles 
in  length  and  14  in  breadth.  Besides 
sugar,  the  great  staple,  it  exports  mo- 
lasses, ginger,  cotton,  and  arrowroot. 
Area,  166  square  miles.  Pop.  171389. 
Bridge'town,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  towns  in  the  West  Indies. 
Pop.  18,957.-13,  5  N.  59, 41  W. 

Barbu'da,  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  belonging  to  Britain ;  it  lies 
to  the  N.  of  Antigua.    Pop.  813. 

Barrow  Point,  the  extreme  N.W. 
point  of  the  continent— 71,  23  N.  156, 
21  W. 

Barrow  Strait,  a  continuation  of 
Lancaster  Sound,  a  broad  inlet  from 
Baffin  Bay  into  the  Polar  Sea. 

Basse- Terre,  baaa-tair^t  capital  of 
the  West  Indian  island  of  St  Christo- 
pher. Pop.  8500.— Also  the  capital  of 
the  island  of  Guadeloupe.    Pop.  9480. 

Bath,  a  considerable  seaport  of 
Maine,  United  States,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kennebeck.    Pop.  7874. 

Beh'ring  Strait.  See  Asiatic 
Bussia,  page  255. 

Belfast",  a  seaport  of  Maine,  United 
States,  Bltuate^  on  ^^\l«b%\.  '^vj «  '^q'^. 
630a-i4,  W&.  «&,\»^ , 
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Btlleiile.  heUlV  (beantiAil  island),  % 
■mall  rocky  inland  at  the  N.E.  endf  of 
the  channel  between  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  called  the  Strait  of 
Belleisle. 

BeUeTlUe,  leVvil  (beantifVil  town),  a 
thriving  city  of  Ontario,  Canada,  on 
both  Bides  of  the  Biver  Moira,  which 
fiUls  into  the  Bay  of  Quints.  Pop. 
9516. 

Ben'nington,  a  town  of  Vermont, 
United  States,  at  the  foot  of  the  Green 
Mountains.    Fop.  6388. 

Berbioe',  a  district  of  British  Gui- 
ana, South  America,  S.E.  of  Demerara. 
Pop.  85,657.  New  AmBterdam,  at 
the  mouth  of  Berbice  Blver,  is  the 
capital.    Pop.  5437. 

Bermu'das  or  Somem  Iglands,  a 
group  In  the  Atlantic,  about  600  miles 
E.  of  S.  Carolina,  surrounded  by  coral 
reefs.  They  produce  arrowroot,  cedur, 
coffoe,  and  cotton.  Area,  24  square 
miles.  Pop.  18,948.  Long  Island  or 
Bermuda  proper  is  the  largest,  and  on 
it  is  the  town  of  Hamilton,  the  seat 
of  Government. 

Blan'^oo,  Cape,  the  S.  point  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil.— 4,  20  S.  81, 15  W. 

Bogota^  or  Santa  F6  de  Bogota^ 
the  capital  of  Colombia,  South  America, 
Pop.  50,000.-4,  86,  N.  74,  10  W.  See 
BxMARKS,  page  368. 

Bolir'ia.    See  pnge  362. 

Boo'thia,  a  penin8ula  in  the  most 
northern  part  of  America.  It  in  naked 
and  barren,  but  contains  valuable  fur- 
bearing  animals. 

BoB'ton,  the  principal  city  and  sea- 
port of  Massachusetts,  United  States, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  peninsula  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  It  is  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  Frauklin,  and  the 
cradle  of  American  Independence ;  and 
may  be  considered  the  literary  capital 
of  the  Union.    Pop.  362389. 

Brazil'.    See  page  868. 

Brls'tol,  a  seaport  of  Rhode  Island, 
United  States,  situated  on  a  bay.  Fop. 
11,304.— Also  a  town  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Delaware,  20  miles  above  Phila- 
delphia.   Pop.  5273. 

British  Colnin'l>ia,  a  province  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude ; 
on  the  £.  by  the  Rocky  Mountains;  on 
the  S.  by  the  United  States;  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Queen 
Charlotte  Sound,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia.  It  is  about  764  miles  long 
and  400  miles  broad,  and  has  an  area 
of  About  841,300  square  miles.  Po^^. 
49,469.     Victoria,  near  tTiie  S.E.  ex- 


tremity of  Vanconrer  Island,  la  the 
capitaL   5m  Remarks,  page  344. 

BrockMlle,  a  thriving  town  of  OH' 
tario,  Canada,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  48 
miles  east  of  Kingston.    Pop.  12,514. 

Brooklyii,  a  town  of  New  York, 
United  States,  situated  on  Long  Island, 
opposite  New  York.    Pop.  666,663. 

Bnen  Ayre,  hwen  Vra  (good  air),  a 
small  ialand  of  the   Caribbean   Sea, 
belonging  to  Holland.    Pop.  4346. 

Bue'noB  Ay'res,  one  of  the  states 
of  the  Argentine  Republic ;  it  stretched 
along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  firomPatiu — 
gonia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  1r» 
Plata.  Area  about  88,615  square  miles  ^~ 
Pop.  700.000. 

Bne'noB  Ay^B,  a  maritime  city,  th 
capital  of  the  Argentine  RepubU 
situated  on  the  8.  shore  of  the  luo  d 
la  Plata.  It  was  founded  by  th 
Spaniards  in  1685,  is  well  fortified,  an 
has  a  great  trade.  Pop.  800,000. 
85  S.  58, 22  W. 

BaT&lo,  a  flourishing  coromercl 
town  of  New  York,  United  Stettt  T 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  £ri  -^^ 
Canal  with  Lake  Erie,  22  miles  finii^  ^ 
Niagara,  and  460  miles  I'rom  New  Yorlc^  " 
Pop.  166,134.-42, 68  N.  78,  66  W. 

Burlington,  a  town  of  Vermont::  jrr 
United  States,  on  the  E.  Shore  of  Lak^ 
Champlain ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sity.    Pop.  11,365.  — Also  a  town  o^ 
Iowa.    Pop.  19,460. 

Caohoeira,    or   Caxoelra,   kd-sho- 
dfe-rd  ([waterfall),  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov- 
ince of  Bahia;  a  mart  for  the  produce 
of  gold  mines.    Pop.  15,000. 

Oalifor'nia,  Iiower  or  Old,  a  nar- 
row peninsula  in  the  Pacific,  separated 
trom  Mexico  (to  which  it  belongs)  by 
the  Gulf  of  California,  700  miles  long, 
and  from  60  to  80  miles  broad.  Pop. 
23,195. 

Callfor'nla,  Upper  or  New,  a 
country  on  the  Pacific,  extending  from 
Oregon  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  formerly  belonged  to  Mexico, 
but  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  1848.  Part  of  it  was,  in 
1850,  formed  into  a  states  having  an 
area  of  188,982  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  864,694.  Sacramento 
is  the  state-capital.  The  country  is 
traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  two  moun- 
tain ridges,  the  Snowy  Mountains  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains ;  from  the  latter 
the  Rio  Colorado  takes  its  rise,  and, 
flowing  S.W.,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Call. 
fornia.  The  Sacramento,  with  its  tri- 
bwt«Lt7  tha  San  Joachim,  from  the 
■^."VT  .,ifin\VkVck\A  ^^k  \»!^<&  "^Si*?}  qC  San 
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Francisco.  Valuable  gold-mines,  aloDg 
the  coarse  of  the  Sacramento,  were 
accidentally  discovered  in  September 
1847.  The  gold-region  extends  nearly 
600  miles  aloDg  the  branches  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joachim  rivers. 

Oalla'o  (creek  or  bay^  a  seaport  of 
Pern,  with  an  ez^llent  harbour.  It  is 
the  port  of  Lima,  from  which  it  is  six 
miles  distant  fop.  40,000.-12, 4  S.  77, 
14  W. 

Oamluridget  a  town  of  Massachn- 
Betts,  United  States,  8  miles  from  Bos- 
ion;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  university.  Fop. 
52,669. 

Oameta,  kd-mSftd,  a  town  of  Brasil, 
in  the  province  of  Para,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tocantins.    Pop.  20,000. 

Campeachy,  Tcam-vee-che^  a  seaport 
of  Yucatan,  on  the  bay  of  the  same 
/lame.  Pop.  16,196.--19, 60  N.  90, 88  W. 

Oan'^ada.    See  Remabks,  page  844. 

Oan^BO,  a  small  island  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  eape 
of  the  same  name.'>-45, 17  N.  61, 0  W. 

Cape  Bret'on,  an  island  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  separated  from 
Nova  Scotia  by  the  narrow  strait  called 
the  Gut  of  Ganso.  It  is  politically  one 
-with  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  about  100  miles 
in  length  and  72  miles  in  breadth.  A 
navigable  arm  of  the  sea  divides  it 
nearly  into  two  parts.  The  climate, 
like  that  of  Newfoundland,  is  cold  and 
foggy.  The  island  has  valuable  coal- 
mines and  fisheries.    Pop.  84,500. 

Cape  Bret'^on,  the  eastern  point  of 
the  island  of  the  same  name. — 15,  56 
N.  59,  50  W. 

Cape  Cod,  the  eastern  projection  of 
Massachusetts,  United  States,  forming 
the  S.E.  point  of  Massachusetts  Bay.— 
i2, 2  N.  70, 4  W. 

Cape  Eay'tlen,  formerly  Cape 
Fran'^is,  a  seaport  of  Hayti,  on  its  N. 
jcoast.  Fop.  about  12,000.-19, 46  N.  72, 
12  W. 

Carao^cas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela, 
in  a  fertile  valley ;  it  has  a  good  trade. 
Simon  Bolivar,  the  great  champion  of 
South  American  Independence,  was 
bom  here  in  1780.  Fop.  65,68&— 10, 80 
N.e7,4  W. 

Caribbe'^an  Sea,  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  lying  between  Central  and  S. 
America,  and  the  islands  of  Cuba, 
Uayti,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Caribbee^  Islands,  that  portion  of 
the  West  India  Islands  extending  in  a 
semicircle  from  Porto  Kico  to  Trinidad. 

Caroli'na,  North,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Virginia ; 
W.  hy  Tennessee;  8.  by  Georgia  and 


South  Carolina ;  and  E.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic. Area,  60,704  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,899,760.  BalelgliiBthestate-capitaL 
Pop.  9266. 

Oaroli^na.  South,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  North 
Carolina;  on  the  W.  and  S.  by 
Georgia:  and  on  the  E.  by  the  At- 
lantic. For  100  miles  inland  from  the 
coast  the  country  is  low,  swampy,  and 
unhealthy;  beyond  this  it  is  finely 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  is 
fertile  and  richly  wooded.  The  chief 
products  are  cotton  and  rice.  Area, 
84,000  square  miles.  Pop.  996L677. 
Oolnm'l^a  la  the  Btate-capitaL  Fop. 
10,086. 

Cartage^na,  a  city  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Colombia,  South  America,  with  a  fine 
harbpur  and  naval  arsenaL  Fop. 
26,000.-10. 26  N.  76, 84  W. 

Catoohe,  a  cape  on  the  N.  coast  of 
yucaten^21,  81 N.  87-  0  W. 

Oaxamar'ca,  or  Cajamarca  (place 
of  frost),  a  city  of  Peru,  in  a  depart- 
ment of  the  same  name ;  here.  In  1688, 
Atahualpa,  the  last  of  the  Incas,  was 
put  to  death  by  Pizarro.    Pop.  7000. 

Cayenne,  kd-penf,  an  island  near 
the  coast  of  French  Guiana,  South 
America,  belonging  to  France.  It  is 
a  nenal  settlement,  and  is  extremely 
nnhealthy,  *  being  low,  swampy,  and 
covered  with  forests.  A^.apeaes  of 
capsicum  takes  the  name  of  Cayenne 
pepper  from  this  island.  Area  about 
85,060  square  miles.— Cayenne,  the 
capital,  is  situated  on  the  W.  point  of 
the  island ;  it  is  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  French  colony  of  Guiana.  Fop. 
8000. 

Central  America.   See  page  854. 

Cha'^gres,  a  seaport  of  Colombia, 
South  America,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Pop.  2000.— 9, 16 
S.  79, 59  W. 

Champlain^  Iiake,  in  Vermont, 
United  States,  105  miles  in  length,  and 
10  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

Charles,  Cape,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Labrador.— 62,  20  N.  66,  45 
W.— Cape  Charles,  in  Virginia, 
United  States,  on  the  N.  point  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.— 37, 10  N.  75, 45  W. 

Charlea'ton,  the  principal  city  and 
seaport  of  South  Carolina,  situated  at 
the  head  of  a  bay  on  a  peninsula  formed 
by  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivera.  It 
maintained,  during  the  late  civil  war, 
a  resolute  resistance  against  numerous 
attacks  by  the  Federals.  Fop.  49,984.— 
82,  46  N.  79, 67  W. 
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MassaehusettSi  neii  thft  eelebnted 
Banker's  Hill,  now  merged  in  Boston, 
with  which  it  IB  connected  by  a  bridge. 

Ohatham,  dkU'am^a  town  of  Ontario, 
Ganada,ontheRiverThamea.  Poi».7878. 

OhsTapeake,  the  largest  and  aafeat 
bay  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States,  extending  N.  abont  800  mUes 
tnm  between  Gape  Gharles  and  Gape 
Henry  in  Virginia. 

Ohioago,  the^uw'ffo,  the  largest 
town  and  chief  seat  of  trade  of  niinois. 
United  States,  on  Lake  Kiehigan. 
Pop.0O3A85. 

Ohlliuft^aa,  eht^d^wd,  a  dty  of 
Uezlco,  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  yieinity  of 
rich  silver -mines.  Pop.  18/)00.— 88, 
40  N.  105, 83  W. 

Ohlli.   iSM  page  888. 

Obilod,  a  cluster  of  islands  at  the 
8.  extremity  of  Ghili.  Ghilo^  the 
largest,  is  120  mdes  long  and  40  miles 
broad.    Pop.  69,888. 

Ohlmbora'BO.  a  mountain  of  Ecua- 
dor, one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Andes, 
being  80,617  fset  above  the  leyel  of  the 


Obolala,  a  dtj  of  Mexico,  16  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Puebla.  Here  is  an  ancient 

{pyramid  177  feet  high ;  each  side  of 
ts  base  measures  14S^  feet     Pop. 
8973.-19, 0  N.  96. 16  W. 
Ohadleigh,    Oape,    the  northern 

eint  of  Labrador,  at  the  entrance  of 
udson  Strait— 60, 85  N.  65, 80  W. 

ChuqtilBa'ca,  or  Snore,  a  city  of 
Bolivia,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Gachimayo.  Pop.  12,000.-19,  8  S.  64, 
80  W. 

Olnoinna'tl,  the  chief  town  of  Ohio, 
United  States,  finely  situated  on  the 
Ohio.  It  has  a  college,  flourishing 
manufactures,  and  is  a  great  emporium 
of  trade.    Pop.  255,189. 

Oleveland,  a  port  of  entry  and  city 
of  Ohio,  United  States,  on  Lake  Erie. 
It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  iron, 
and  the  refining  of  oil  is  an  important 
branch  of  industry.    Pop.  160,146. 

Oo^an,  a  town  of  Guatemala,  on  a 
river  flowing  into  the  Oulf  of  Dulce. 
Pop.  13,000. 

Gont>oarg,  a  town  of  Ontario,  Ganada, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario.    Pop.  4957. 

Ooohabam'ba,  or  Orope'sa,  a  town 
of  Bolivia,  situated  in  a  fruitful  valley. 
It  has  manufaotures  of  glass  and  cotton. 
Pop.  40,678.-17,  21  S.  65,  43  W. 

Ooli'ma,  a  town  of  Mexico,  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  eam^  tkabme 
Pop.  88,438. 


\ 


Oolomnbift*    48M  page  867. 

Oolora'do,  one  of^e  United  States, 
bonnded  by  Wjroming  and  Nebraska 
on  the  N.;  by  Nebraska  and  ELansas 
on  the  B. ;  by  New  Mexico  on  the  8.; 
and  by  Utah  on  the  W.  Area,  about 
106,000  square  miles.  Pop.  194,327, 
The  Btate-eapital  is  Den'ver.  Pop. 
86,689. 

Ctolnm'Tiia,  a  district  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  Potomac,  surrounded 
by  Virginia  and  Marvland.  It  is 
under  the  immediate  Jurisdiction  of 
Gongiess,  and  contains  Washington, 
the  seat  of  government  and  capital 
of  the  Union.  Areay'60  square  miles. 
Pop.  177,684.  ColTimbla  is  also  the 
name  of  the  state-capital  of  South 
Garolina. 

Oolvmliiaf  or  Or'egon,  a  large 
river  of  North  America,  rises  in  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of 
1000  miles,  falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Oolimi'biiB,  a  city  of  the  United 
States,  capitfu  of  Ohio,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Scioto  River,  90  miles  fh>m  its  mouth. 
Pop.  61,647. 

Oomayagna,  luHiU-d'ffva,  s  city  of 
Gentral  America,  state  of  Honduras. 
Pop.  10,000. 

Oonoep'oion,  a  seaport  of  Ghilf,  on 
a  fine  bay.  Pop.  18,877.-86,  44  S.  78; 
66  W. 

Oonneo^ticat,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Masss' 
chusetts;  on  the  W.  by  New  York; 
on  the  £.  by  Rhode  Island;  and  on 
the  S.  by  Long  Island  Sound.  It  has 
a  fertile  soil,  with  considerable  trade 
and  mannfiustures.  Area,  4674  square 
miles.  Pop.  683,700.  Hart'ford,  on 
the  River  Gonnecticut,  is  the  state' 
capital.    Pop.  48,016. 

Ooxmeo'tioTit,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  has  its  source  on  the  N.  bor- 
ders of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
and  flows  S.  into  Long  Island  Sound. 

Oook'8  Inlet,  an  arm  of  the  sea  on 
the  N.W.  coast 

Oopia'po,  a  volcano  of  the  Andes, 
Ghili.  Height  estimated  at  17,000  feet— 
Also  a  seaport  of  Ghili,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
destroyed  by  earthquakes.— 27,  80  S. 
71, 2  W. 

Cop'permine  Biyer,  in  the  North- 
west Territories  of  the  Dominion  of 
Ganada,  discovered  by  Heame  in  1771 ; 
it  flows  northward  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

Ootva&3CQr\M«  a  seaport  of  Ghili,  the 
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■ilver,  and  copper.    Pop.  7138.-29,  54 
8.71,26  W. 

Oordil'lera,  the  Spanish  name  of  a 
mountain  chain,  frequently  applied  to 
the  Andes. 

Oor^dova,  or  Oor^doba,  a  city  of 
the  Argentine  Bepublic,  the  capital  of  a 
province;  it  has  con^derable  mann- 
factuxes.  Pop.  80,000^-31,  26  S.  63, 68 
W. 

Oorona'tlon  Gnlf,  a  large  inlet  of 
the  Northern  Ocean,  discovered  by 
Captain  Franklin.  At  its  eastern 
entrance  is  Point  Tnmagain. 

Oorrien''teB,  a  ^t^  of  the  Argentine 
Bepublic,  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
samename ;  it  is  situated  on  the  Parana. 
Pop.  ll/XX). 

CloTrien''te8,  a  cape  of  Mexico,  W. 
eoa8t.->20, 25  N.  105, 43  W. 

OoB'ta  Bl'oa,  a  state  of  Central 
America,  extending  from  the  state  of 
Nicaragua  to  New  Granada,  and  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Area, 
23,000  square  miles.  Pop.  185,000. 
Ban  Jo'86  is  the  capital.    Pop.  25,000. 

Cotopax%  a  volcanic  mountain  of 
Ecuador,  84  miles  3.E.  of  Quito.  It  is 
a  perfect  cone,  rising  19,500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  the  most 
beaatiful  of  the  Andes. 

Oiint)a,  the  largest  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  It  is  764  miles  in  length  by 
60  miles  of  average  breadth,  and  is 
traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  a  chain  of 
monntains  covered  with  noble  forests. 
Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  ex- 
cellent sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  It 
has  rich  copper- mines.  The  island 
enjoys  a  delightftil  climate,  and  hurri- 
canes are  rare.  Area,  48,489  square 
miles.    Pop.  1,424,649. 

Gaen'ca,  a  city  of  Ecuador,  in  the 
department  of  Assuay.  Pop.  25,000. — 
2,  68  S.  79, 13  W. 

OuHa'^can,  a  town  of  Mexico,  90 
miles  S.E.  of  Cinaloa.    Pop.  19,554. 

Otimana^  a  seaport  of  Venezuela,  in 
a  district  of  the  same  name,  on  a 
gnlf  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Pop.  16,656. 
—10, 27  N.  64, 11  W. 

Cara90''a,  an  island  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  off  the  N.  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela, about  40  miles  long  and  10  miles 
broad.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch.  Pop. 
23,790.  WilOiamstadt,  its  capital,  has 
a  fine  harbour. 

Ouya'ba,  a  city  of  Brazil,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  It  has 
an  active  trade  in  diamonds,  of  which 
there  are  rich  mines  in  its  neighbour- 
hood.   Pop.  16,000, 


Caz'^co,  a  city  of  Peru,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Incas,  and  held  sacred  by 
the  Peruvians.  It  is  11,400  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  still  retains  traces  of  its 
ancient  splendour.  Pop.  18,370. — 18, 
30  S.  72, 4  W. 

Dako^ta,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  British 
America;  E.  by  Minnesota  and  Iowa: 
S.  by  Nebraska;  W.  by  Wyoming  and 
Montana.  Area,  150,932  square  miles. 
Pop.  135,177.  The  capital  is  Yankton, 
on  the  Missouri.    Pop.  8481. 

Da'rien,  an  extensive  g^f  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Darien. 

Da'^vis  Strait,  a  narrow  sea  dis- 
covered by  Captain  John  Davis  in 
1585,  when  in  search  of  a  north-west 
passage.  It  connects  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  Baffin  Bay. 

Deraware,  one  of  the  smallest  Of 
the  United  States,  lying  along  the 
western  coast  of  a  bay  of  the  same 
name;  boimded  on  the  N.  by  Penn- 
sylvania: and  on  the  W.  and  8.  by 
Maryland.  Area,  2120  square  miles. 
Pop.  146,606.  Do'ver  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  2594. 

Deraware,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  formed  by  two  streams 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  Separating 
Pennsylvania  frY)m  New  Jersey,  it  flows 
past  Philadelphia,  and  enters  Delaware 
Bay  between  Delaware  and  New  Jersey. 

Demera'ra,  a  district  of  British 
Guiana,  South  America,  between  Ber- 
bice  and  Essequibo.    Pop.  86,250. 

Den'yer,  the  state-capital  and  chief 
commercial  emporium  of  Colorado, 
United  States,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  South  Platte  River.  Pop. 
35,629.--39, 45  N.  104,  50  W. 

Deslrade,  dd-ze^ad%  one  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  belonging  to  the  French ; 
it  lies  to  the  east  of  Guadeloupe.  Pop. 
1607. 

Detroit^  French' pronunciation,  d^ 
trwd%  a  city  of  the  United  States,  for- 
merlv  the  capital  of  Michigan;  it 
stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  River 
Detroit,  between  the  lakes  of  St  Clair 
and  Erie.    Pop.  116,340. 

Domini^ca,  one  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  Leeward  group,  about 
29  miles  in  length  and  9  miles  in 
average  breadth.  It  produces  coffee, 
sugar,  and  timber.  Area,  291  square 
miles.  Pop.  28,211.  Zlo8eaii%  the 
capital,  has  a  population  of  6000. 

Do'ver,  a  town  of  New  Hampshire, 
United  States.   Pop.  U,<S8( .— ^\w>  ^1%^ 
state-eapital  ot  I>m'««x«. 
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Dnloe,  dooV$H,  a  lake  of  Central 
America,  state  and  108  miles  N.E.  of 
Onatemala.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Golfo  Duloe. — Also  the  name  of  a 
galf  on  the  coast  of  Costa  Rica. 

Dnran'go,  or  Vioto'ria,  a  city  of 
Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Darangro.    I*op.  28,588. 

Boua'dor.    8m  page  380. 

B'^rie,  Iiake,  one  of  the  gpreat  chain 
of  lakes  vhich  divides  Canada  firom 
the  United  States.  It  is  860  miles  in 
length  and  80  miles  at  its  greatest 
breadth,  covering  an  area  of  11,000 
square  miles.  It  dischai^s  its  waters 
by  the  Niagara  into  Lake  Ontario. 
It  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  which, 
with  rocks  projecting  many  miles 
firom  the  shore,  render  the  navigation 
dangerous. 

Bsseqnilx),  a  district  of  British 
Ouiana,  South  America,  bordering  on 
VeneEuela. 

Bsseqai1>o,  a  river  of  British 
Guiana,  which  rises  in  the  Parim6 
Mountains,  and  flows  through  magni- 
ficent forests.  After  a  course  of  460 
miles,  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic 

Fair-weather,  Mount,  a  moun- 
tain in  Alaska,  14,760  feet  high. 

Falkland  Islands.    Sm  page  871. 

Fare^'well,  Cape,  the  S.  extremity 
of  Greenland.— 59,  49  N.  43, 64  W. 

Fear,  Cape,  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  at  the  entrance  of  Cape 
Fear  River,  where  there  is  a  danger- 
ous shoal.— 33, 54  N.  78, 0  W. 

Flat'tery,  Cape,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
the  United  States. -48, 20  N.  124, 15  W. 

Flor^ida,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Alabama  and 
Georgia ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic ; 
and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  State  of  Florida.  It 
is  a  peninsula  385  miles  in  length, 
stretchiuEir  southward  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  tbe  Atlantic.  The 
seacoast  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
are  swampy,  but  grow  rice  and  com ; 
the  interior  is  hilly,  and  yields  valu- 
able timber.  Area,  59,268  square  miles. 
Pop.  269,493.  Tallahas'^see  is  the 
state-capital.    Pop.  2494. 

Flor^ida  Strait  or  Channel,  be- 
tween Florida,  Cuba,  and  the  Bahamas, 
through  which  the  remarkable  current 
called  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  rushes  with  great  force  to 
the  N.E. 

Fox  Islands.  See  Aleutian  Is- 
lands. 

Franklin,    a  town    of   ^VaaoxvcV/ 
United  States^  on  the  M.iaBo\xxV\  a\Bo 


the  name  of  other  towns  in  the  Udon. 
Pop.  1988. 

Fraser  BiTer,  in  Brittsh  Columbia, 
rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  tnd, 
after  a  S.W.  course  of  about  460  mjles, 
fUls  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia. 

Fred^exlok,  a  town  in  Marylind, 
United  States.    Pop.  8659. 

Fred'eriokshorg,  a  town  of  Y irginii, 
United  States.    Pop.  6010. 

Frttd^eriokton,  the  capital  of  Nev 
Brunswick,  situated  on  the  River  8t 
John,  65  miles  firom  its  mouth.  Fop. 
6218.— 46, 66  N.  66, 45  W. 

Fri'^o,  Oap«,  in  Brazil,  N.E.  of  Bio 
Janeiro.— 83, 0  S.  41,  66  W. 

Fnn'^dy,  a  bay  which  extends  150 
miles  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  At  the  upper  part,  when 
it  divides  into  two  arms,  the  rise  of  the 
tides  sometimes  exceeds  60  feet;  while 
in  Yerte  Bay,  on  the  o^osite  or  St 
Lawrence  side  of  the  isthmus,  the  rlM 
is  not  more  than  10  feet 

JPufry  and  Heda  Strait,  between 
Coekbnni  Island  and  Melville  Pen* 
insula,  expanding  into  the  Gulf  of 
Boothia. 

Galapa'goB,  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of 
Ecuador,  immediately  under  the  eqiU' 
tor.  They  abound  in  turtle,  and  in 
cedar. 

Cktlt,  a  town  of  Ontario,  Canadi, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Grand 
River,  25  miles  N.W.  of  Hamiltoo. 
Pop.  6187. 

GkJ'veston,  a  seaport  of  Texas, 
United  States,  on  an  island  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.    Pop.  22,24a 

Gas'pd,  a  cape  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
Gaspd  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St 
Lawrence.— 48, 45  N.  64, 12  W. 

George'town,  a  town  in  the  district 
of  Columbia,  United  States,  on  the 
Potomac,  near  Washington.  Pop. 
12,578.— A  seaport  of  South  Carolina, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Pedee« 
Pop.  2557. 

George  Town,  the  capital  of  British 
Guiana,  South  America,  is  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Demerara. 
It  is  built  of  wood.    Pop.  86,667. 

Geor'gia,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina ;  £.  by  South  Carolina 
and  the  Atlantic ;  S.  by  Florida;  and 
W.  by  Alabama.  Its  chief  products 
are  cotton,  rice,  and  Indian  com.  Area, 
58,000  square  miles.  Pop.  1,642,18a 
Atlan'ta  is  the   state-capital.    Pop. 
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XaanehuMtta.  United  Statea^  on 
Boston  Baj.    Pop.  19,829. 

Go-Tas^  (formerly  VUla  Boa),  a 
dtj  of  Brazil,  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name.    Fop.  8000. 

Gra'oias  a  Di'os,  Oape,  in  the  N. 
of  Central  America,  in  the  state  of 
Honduras.— 14, 69  N.  83,  11  W. 

Grana'da,  a  ci^  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca, in  the  state  or  Nicaragua,  on  the 
8.  W.  shore  of  the  lake,  with  a  flourish- 
ing trade.    Pop.  10,000. 

Great  Bear  Iiake,  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  has  an 
area  of  ahont  14,000  square  miles,  and 
communicates  with  Mackenzie  River. 

Great  Slave  Lake,  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  extends  about 
890  miles  fh)m  E.  to  W.,  with  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  60  miles. 

Greenland.    Bee  page  848. 

Grena'da,  one  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  Windward  group;  its 
greatest  length  is  26  miles,  and  breadth 
12  miles.  It  is  finely  wooded,  and  pro- 
duces sugar,  mm,  cocoa,  and  cotton. 
Area,  188  square  miles.  Pop.  42,403. 
8t  George,  the  capital,  has  an  excellent 
harbonr. 

Gnadalaza^te,  a  city  of  Mexico, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Xal- 
Isco,  situated  on  the  Rio  Grande  de 
Santiago.  Pop.  91,686.-21,  9  N.  103, 
4W. 

Goadeloupe,  gad-e-loop^,  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  belonging  to 
France ;  it  is  about  00  miles  long  and 
26  miles  broad,  mad  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  narrow  channel.  Pop. 
iSl/XBO.  Basse-Terre,  the  capital,  has 
a  population  of  9480 ;  but  Pointe-&- 
Pitoe  is  the  chief  commercial  town;  it 
lias  a  population  of  16,172. 

Gnaman'ga.    See  Ayaoaoho. 

Gnanaxoa^to,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  68,282.->21, 0  N.  100, 66  W. 

Gnatemala,  the  largest  state  in 
Central  America;  it  extends  from  Yuc* 
atan  to  the  Pacific,  and  is  bounded 
W.  by  Mexico,  and  E.  by  the  states 
of  Honduras  and  San  Salvador.  Area, 
46,747  square  miles.    Pop.  1,262,497. 

Guatemala,  New,  acitvin  Central 
America,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Guatemala.  Pop.  66,728.-14, 87  N.  90, 
80  W.  Old  Guatemala,  about  26  miles 
to  the  S.W.,  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1774,  but  has  been  since  re- 
built.   Pop.  16,000. 

Gnayaqoil,  gtoir-ck-heeV,  a  city  and 
seaport  of  Ecuador,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Quay m,  at  the  head  0/  the 


gulf  of  Guayaquil.  It  has  one  of  the 
best  harbours  on  the  Pacific  Pop. 
22,000.-2, 11  8.  79,  60  W. 

Guaymas,  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  on 
theGulfofCalifomia.— 27,  66  N.  110, 
16  W. 

Guelph,  a  city  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
80  miles  N.  of  Hamilton.    Pup.  9880. 

Gnla^na.    8es  page  870. 

Gnia'na,  British.    See  page  871. 

Hal^ifiaz,  the  capital  of  Nova  ScoUa, 
situated  on  the  south-east  coast.  Its 
noble  liarbour  is  the  chief  naval  station 
of  British  America.  Pop.  86,100.-44, 
89  N.  68,  87  W. 

Ham'ilton,  a  thriving  city  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
Lake  Ontario.    Pop.  86,961. 

Har^risbnrg.    Bee  Penntylyanla. 

Hart'ford,  a  manufacturing  town, 
state-capital  of  Connecticut,  United 
States,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River 
Connecticut,  60  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Pop.  42,016. 

Hat'terae,  a  dangerous  cape  of  N. 
Carolina,  United  Sutes.— 86, 14  N.  76, 
SOW. 

Havan^nah,  or  Hayan%  the  capital 
of  Cuba,  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
island.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  its 
port  is  the  finest  in  the  West  Indies. 
As  a  commercial  city,  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  fiourlshing  in  the 
New  Worid.  Pop.  estimated  at  280,000 
—28,  9  N.  82,  22  W. 

Hay^ti,  or  San  Domln'go,  one  of 
the  Greater  Antilles,  and,  next  to 
Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  being  about  400  miles  in 
length  and  160  miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  It  has  valuable  mines.  The 
soil  of  the  plains  is  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  produces  excellent  timber.  The 
western  part  of  the  island  formerly 
belonged  to  France,  but  is  now  a  negro 
republic,  with  Port-an-Prince  for  its 
capital ;  the  eastern  part  formerly  be- 
longed to  Spain,  but  is  now  a  republic, 
with  San  Domingo  for  its  capital. 
Pop.  800,000. 

Hen'ry,  Oape,  in  Yfarginia,  at  the 
south  point  of  the  entrance  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay.— 86, 66  N.  76,  63  W. 

Hondu'ras,  a  state  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca, bounded  on  the  W.  by  Guatemala; 
S.  by  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua ; 
and  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Honduras. 
Area,  88,088  square  miles.  Pop. 
860,000.  Tegucigalpa  is  the  capital. 
Pop.  10,000. 

Hondn'rae,  British.    See  Bailee. 

Horn,  Cape,  a  celebrated  ^^rotaotv- 
tor7,  in  an  UW^  on  \\i&  %.  q\  ^^Nrx^^^ 
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del  Fuego ;  the  most  Bonthern  point  of 
America.— 66, 69  8. 67, 16  W. 

Hoos'ton,  a  town  of  Texas,  United 
SUtes,  60  miles  N.W.  of  Galveston. 
Pop.  16,613. 

MoancaYelioa,  wd»-1cd-vS~U^hit  a 
mining  town  of  Peru,  the  capital  of  a 
department  of  the  same  name,  80  miles 
N.W.  of  Ayacucho.  It  is  ll/KX)  feet 
above  the  sea.  Its  mines  of  quick- 
silver are  among  the  richest  in  the 
world.    Pop.  8037. 

Hud'son,  a  city  of  New  York,  United 
States,  on  the  River  Iladson,  with  a 
good  trade.    Pop.  8670. 

Hud'Bon  (named  fh)m  Henry  Hnd' 
son,  who  ascended  it  in  16U7),  a  fine 
river  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  mountains  between 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain,  and, 
flowing  southward,  &lls  into  the  sea  at 
New  York,  after  a  course  of  325  miles. 

Hud'Bon  Bay,  a  great  Inland  sea. 
Including  its  S.  extremity,  called 
James  Bay,  its  length  from  north  to 
south  is  about  1000  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  660  miles.  It  com- 
municates with  the  Atlantic  by  Hudson 
Strait,  and  on  the  north  with  Baffin 
Bay  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  abounds 
with  fish,  and  on  its  £.  coast  iron-ore 
is  very  abundant.  On  its  W.  coast  are 
the  stations  of  Churchill  Fort,  York 
Fort,  Albany  Fort,  and  ifoose  Fort. 
The  harbours  of  Churchill  and  Nelson 
are  capacious,  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  establish  a  steamboat  route  between 
one  or  both  of  them  and  Europe,  im- 
plying a  railway  to  Winnipeg. 

Hu'ron,  Lake,  one  of  the  great 
lakes  which  separate  Canada  from  the 
United  States.  Its  length  is  200  miles, 
its  breadth  160  miles,  and  its  mean 
depth  800  feet.  It  communicates  by 
straits  with  Lake  Superior  and  with 
Lake  Michigan  on  the  W.,  and  by  the 
Lake  of  St  Clair  and  the  River  Detroit 
with  Lake  Erie  on  the  S.E.  Along  its 
northern  shore  is  a  chain  of  richly 
wooded  islands  called  the  Manitoulin 
or  Sacred  Isles. 

I'cy  Cape,  on  the  N.W.  coast,  the 
farthest  point  reached  by  Captain 
Cook.-70,  20  N.  161, 46  W. 

I'daho,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  British 
possessions;  E.  by  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming; S.  by  Nevada  and  Utah;  W. 
by  Oregon  and  Washington  territory. 
Area  about  86,294  square  miles.  Pop. 
32,610.  The  capital  is  Bois6e.  Pop. 
1899. 

lUinoifl,  U-lin-irir,  ono  oi  \:ki«  TSuWadi 
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States,  is  bounded  £.  by  Indiana;  K 
by  Wisconsin;  S.  by  the  Ohio;  and 
w.  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separsttf 
it  from  Missouri  and  Iowa.  Am, 
66,408  square  miles.  Pop.  Z/JTIJSl 
Sprlng'iieldistheBtate-capitaL  Pop. 
192748. 

Illinois,  a  river  of  the  United  StatH, 
which  flows  400  miles  through  Hlinois, 
and  ftlls  into  the  Mississippi  18  mUet 
above  the  Missouri. 

Indian'a,  one  of  the  United  States, 
between  Illinois  and  Ohio,  bounded  on 
the  M.  by  Michigan,  and  on  the  8.  by 
the  Ohio,  which  separates  it  firom  Ken* 
tucky.  Area,  83309  sqnare  miles. 
Pop.  1,978,801.  Indianap'olis  is  the 
state-capitaL    Pop.  76^066. 

lo'wa,  one  of  the  United  States, 
lying  W.of  the  Mis8issippl,andN.of  the 
State  of  Missouri.  Area,  60,914  sqnare 
miles.  Pop.  1,624,616.  Des  Moines 
is  the  state-capital.    Pop.  2S,40a 

Jaok'sonYllle,  a  town  of  Illinois, 
United  SUtes.   Pop.  10,928. 

Jamai'oa,  the  largest  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands.  It  lies  nearly  100 
miles  W.  of  St  Domingo,  and  ihe  same 
distance  S.  of  Cuba.  It  is  160  miles  in 
length  by  40  miles  in  average  breadth. 
It  is  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the 
lofty  range  ofthe  Blue  Mountains.  The 
principal  exports-  are  sngar,  rum, 
coffee,  spices,  and  fruits.  Area,  4S00 
square  miles.  Pop.  680,804.  ^ngston 
is  the  capital.  Pop.  MfilA.^See  BMr 
MARKS,  page  866. 

James  Bay.   See  Hudson  Bay. 

James  Biver,  in  Virginia,  United 
States,  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Moan- 
tains,  and,  flowing  eastward,  nils  into 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Jer^sey  City,  a  city  of  New  Jersey, 
United  States,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  at  its  entrance  into  New  York 
Bay.    Pop.  120,722. 

Jomllo,  a  remarkable  volcano  in 
the  S.  of  Mexico ;  it  rose  from  the  plain 
to  the  height  of  1640  feet,  in  1769. 

Ju^'an  Feman'dez,  an  island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  about  400  miles  from  the 
coast  of  ChilL  It  is  18  miles  long  by 
6  broad,  and  is  noted  as  having  been, 
about  1703,  the  solitary  residence  of 
Alexander  Selkirk  for  upwards  of  four 
years,  —  an  event  upon  which  Defoe 
founded  his  celebrated  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

Kanawha',  Great,  a  river  of  the 
United  States,  flows  through  West 
Virginia,  and  Joins  the  Ohio  near 
GalUpolls. 

'SBar«!Ma,<yB&  v!L  X^gl^  \l^tAd  States. 
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It  lias  fhe  Indian  Territory  to  the  8. ; 
Missouri  to  the  E.;  Nebraska  to  the 
N.;  and  Colorado  to  the  W.  Area, 
81^8  square  miles.    Pop.  996,006. 

Ean'sae  City,  in  the  W.  part  of 
Missouri,  United  States,  on  Missouri 
Biver.    Pop.  66,786. 

Eentnok'y,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  N. by  the  Ohio, separatlngit 
from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois ;  W. 
by  the  Mississippi,  separating  it  from 
Missouri;  8.  by  Tennessee;  and  E.  by 
Virginia.  Area,  87,680  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,64£L600.  FranlrYort  is  the  state- 
eapital.    J?op.6968. 

Eewatln,a  district  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  to  the  E.  and  N.  of  Mani- 
toba, and  embracing  the  !¥•  shore  of 
Hudson  Bay. 

Elnga'ton,  the  political  and  com- 
mercial capital  of  Jamaica,  situated  on 
the  N.  side  of  Port  Royal  Bay.  Pop. 
84,814.-17, 68  N.  76, 48  W. 

Eing8''ton,  a  strongly  fortified  city 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Rideau  Canal,  on  the 
N.E.  point  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  its 
outlet  by  the  St  Lawrence.  Pop. 
14,091.— 44, 18  N.  76, 88  W. 

E^ox^vllle,  a  town  of  Tennessee, 
in  the  United  States,  on  the  Holston. 
Fop.  9698. 

Eot^zebue  Sotmd,  a  large  bay  in 
Behring  Strait,  discovered  by  the 
Bassian  navigator  Kotaebue  in  1816. 

Iiabrador^,  u  wild  and  sterile  region, 
a  dependency  of  Newfoundland,  con- 
Bisting  of  a  vast  peninsula  between 
Hudson  Bay  and  the  Atlantic,  extend- 
ing f^om  60^  to  61"  N,  lat.,  and  firom 
Be*  to  78°  W.  long.  Its  prevailing 
features  are  rocks,  swamps>  and  moun- 
tains covered  with  forests.  The  Mora- 
vian missionaries  have  several  settle- 
ments, which  are  inhabited  chiefly  by 
the  Esquimaux. 

Iia  Gnay^ra,  a  seaport  of  Venesuela, 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  about  16  miles 
from  Caraccas,  of  which  it  is  the  port- 
Pop.  10,486.-10,  36  N.  67, 0  W. 

Iian'^caster,  a  town  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, United  States,  70  miles  firom 
Philadelphia.    Pop.  26,769. 

La  Faz,  the  largest  city  and  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  Bolivia;  it  is 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  situated  near  the  S.E.  end 
of  Lake  Titicaca.  Near  it  are  the 
mountains  UliTnani  and  Sorata,  among 
the  loftiest  of  the  Andes.    Pop.  76,372. 

Iia  Faz,  a  town  of  Mexico,  and  the 
capital  of  the  territory  of  California. 
Pop.  8823. 


Iiataonngft,  U'lA-ltowiffga,  a  town 
of  Ecuador,  near  the  lofty  volcanic 
mountain  of  Cotopazi.  Pop.  17/)0O.— 
0, 60  8. 78, 46  W. 

Iia'vr'rence,  a  manufacturing  town 
of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  on  the  Merri- 
mac  River.    Pop.  ^,161. 

Lee^ward  lalands,  a  British  fede- 
ral colony  in  the  West  Indies.  Stt 
Rbmabkb,  page  366. 

Le  Maire,  Strait  of,  a  channel  or 

Passage  between  Staten  Island  and 
lerra  del  Fuego,  South  America,  dis< 
covered  in  1616  ^by  the  Dutch  navi- 
gators Schouten  and  Le  Maire,  who 
passed  through  it  and  round  ..Cape 
Horn,  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

IiO'on,  a  city  in  Nicaragua,  Central 
America.    Pop.  26,000. 

Iiex'lngton,  a  town  of  Kentucky, 
United  States,  with  a  college  and 
several  manufactures.    Pop.  16,666. 

Iilzna,  Wma^  the  capital  of  Peru, 
situated  on  the  Rimac,  was  founded,  in 
1634,  by  Pizarro,  who  is  buried  in  its 
sumptuous  cathedral.  Here  is  a  uni- 
versity, the  oldest  in  the  New  World. 
The  dty  sufibrs  so  frequently  fh>m 
earthquakes,  that  its  houses  are  gener- 
ally of  only  one  story,  with  flat  roofik 
Pop.  100,000.-12, 2  8. 77, 6  W. 

Iiitch''fleld,  a  town  of  Connecticut, 
United  States.    Pop.  8410. 

Iion'dott,  a  city  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
on  the  Thames.    Pop.  19,746. 

Iiong  Isl^and,  an  island  of  New 
York,  United  States,  separated  from 
Connecticut  by  Long  Island  Sound. 
It  is  about  116  miles  in  length  by  18 
miles  of  average  breadth. 

Zjookouf,  Cape,  on  the  coast  of  N. 
Carolina,  United  States,  S.  of  Cape 
Hatteras.-84, 30  N.  76, 86  W. 

Iioret'^to,  a  town  of  Lower  California, 
on  the  gulf  of  that  name.— 26,  0  N. 
110,  60  W. 

IiOQlsia'na,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  8.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  W.  by  Texas  ;  N.  by  Arkan- 
sas; and  E.  by  Mississippi.  It  com- 
prehends the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  annually  overflows  a  large 
extent  of  country.  The  soil  generally 
is  very  rich,  producing  cotton,  sugar, 
and  rice.  Area,  41,226  square  miles. 
Pop.  939,946.  New  Orleans,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  is  the 
state-capital.    Pop.  216,090. 

Iiou'lsvllle,  the  principal  commer- 
cial town  of  Kentucky,  United  States, 
on  the  Ohio,  just  above  the  rapids. 
Pop.  123,768.— 88,  \a'^.«o,^QN? . 
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sacliasetts,  United  States,  at  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  Merrimac  and  the  Concord, 
20  miles  from  Boston.  It  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  cotton  mannfkcture  in  the 
United  Stotes.    Pop.  69,476. 

Mackenzie  Biver  (named  firom  its 
discoverer  in  1789),  is  formed  by  the 
nnion  of  the  Athabasca  and  the  Peace 
rivers,  which  have  their  sources  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  flowing  northward, 
it  passes  through  the  Great  Slave 
Lake,  and  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
after  a  course  of  about  1800  miles. 

Madeira,  md-dafrd,  the  principal 
tributary  of  the  great  river  Amazon, 
rises  in  Bolivia  and  Joins  the  Amazon 
after  a  course  of  1800  miles. 

Magdale'na,  a  river  of  Colombia, 
South  America,  has  ite  source  in  the 
Andes  to  the  8.  of  Popayan,  flows 
northward,  and,  after  a  course  of  800 
miles,  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Magellan,  Strait  of,  a  passage 
tnm  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  the  southern  extremity  of 
America  and  the  island  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  It  is  800  miles  in  length ;  ite 
navigation  is  intricate  and  dangerous. 

Maine,  one  of  the  United  Stetes, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Canada :  on  the 
E.  by  New  Brunswick ;  on  the  S.  by  the 
Atlantic;  and  on  the  W.  by  New 
Hampshire  and  Canada.  Area,  81,706 
square  miles.  Pop.  648,936.  Angas'ta, 
on  the  Kennebec,  is  the  stete-capital. 
Pop.  8666. 

Man^chester,  a  town  of  New 
Hampshire,  United  Stetes.  Pop. 
82,680. 

Manitoba^,  a  province  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  known  for  many 
years  as  the  Red  River  Settlement. 
Area,  128,200  square  miles ;  population 
65,964.    Winnipeg  is  the  capitol. 

Maraoaybo,  mdrrd'ki'bo  (the  head 
land  on  the  sea),  a  city  of  Venezuela, 
in  the  state  of  Falcon-Zulia,  on  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Maracaybo.  Pop. 
22,224. 

Maraoaylx),  a  lake  of  Venezuela, 
about  100  miles  long  and  70  miles 
broad,  communicating  by  a  strait  with 
the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo. 

Marajo',  or  Joan'nes,  an  island  of 
Brazil,  separated  from  the  continent 
by  the  estuaries  of  the  Amazon  and 
the  Para.  Extent,  10,000  square  miles. 
Pop.  20,000. 

MaranhSo,  md-rdn't/d'o,  or  BSo 

IiTiiz,  sovm  loo-eeaf,  a  city  and  seaport 

of  Brazil,  the  capitel  of  a  province  of 

the  uaane  name,  is  sUixaied  ou  «.u 

IsiAiid  in  the  month  of  the  tVvex  ot  \Yv« 


same  name.   Pop  81,601—2,  81  8.41, 
18  W. 

Margaxl'ta,  an  island  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  belonging  to  Venezoflls. 
Length  45  miles;  breadth  from  6  to  SO 
miles.  Fop.  ISjOOOi.  ▲sBunp'tloB  is 
the  capital. 

Mariegalante,  md^nfgd-langf,  ooe 
of  the  French  West  India. Islands, to 
the  S.  of  Ouadelonpe.    Pop.  15,017. 

Martinlgne,  war-tta-eeV,  or  Mu- 
tlni'co,  one  of  the  French  West  India 
Islands.  It  has  three  lofty  monntaini 
and  several  fertile  Talleys.  Ite  greatest 
length  is  60  milee,  and  ite  mesa 
breadth  aboat  16  mUes.  Pop.  164,86a 
Fozl  Boyal,  or  Fort^e-Fraaoe,  is 
the  capital.  Pop.  18,800.— 14,  85  N. 
61, 4  W. 

Ma^ryland,  one  of  the  United 
Stetes,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  eeparated  from  Vir- 
ginia by  the  Potomac  It  has  large 
ezporte  as  well  of  iron  as  of  tobaeeo, 
flonr,  and  other  agricultoral  products* 
Area,  11,124  square  miles.  Pop.9344M9. 
Annap'olia  is  the  state-capital.  Pop. 
6648. 

Maesaohu'eette,  one  of  the  United 
Stetes:  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Atlantio;  on  the  N.  by  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont ;  on  the  W.  by  New  York; 
and  on  the  S.  by  Connecticut  and  Long 
Island.  It  has  flourishing  mauB* 
factures,  commerce,  shipping,  and 
fisheries.  Area,  7800  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,788,086.  Bos'ton  is  the  state- 
capitaL    Pop.  862,839. 

Massaohn'settB,  a  bay  of  the  United 
Stetes,  extending  from  Cape  Ann  oa 
the  N.  to  Cape  Cod  on  the  8. 

Matan'^aaa,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Cuba,  with  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
88,102.-28, 0  N.  81, 40  W. 

Mat^'to  Oroe'so  (formerly  Villa 
Bella),  a  city  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  on  tibe  6na« 
pore,  near  the  frontier  of  Bolivia 
Pop.  16,000. 

May,  Oape,  the  S.  point  of  New  Jer- 
sey, at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay. 
>S8, 66  N.  74,  46  W. 

Mazatlan,  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Oulf  of  California. 
Pop.  17,395.— 88, 12  N.  106, 22  W. 

Mem'phie,  a  town  of  Tennessee,  on 
the  MississippL    Pop.  88,683. 

Mendooi'mo,  Oape,  on  the  coast  of 
Unper  California.— 40,  89  N.  124,  88 

Mend(/aa,  a  city  oi  the  Argentine 

"^VQ^"^*^*^^  capital  ot  a  province  ef 
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the  foot  of  the  Ande^  It  was  nearly 
deetroyed  by  an  earthqnake  in  1861. 

ICerlda,  a  oity  of  VenesneUi  State 
of  Falcon -Znlia,  on  the  Ghama.  It 
stands  in  a  rioh  yale  surrounded  bv 
mountains.  Pop. 9727.— 8, 12  M.  71, 6  W. 

MerlAaff  the  capital  of  Yucatan, 
sltnated  on  an  aridplain.  Fop.  43,282. 
—90, 60  N.  89, 40  W. 

Mexloo,  the  capital  city  of  Mexico. 
situated  in  the  centre  of  an  elevatea 
iriain,  surrounded  bv  lofty  mountains, 
with  the  beautiM  lake  of  Tescuco  in 
the  Tidnity.  Pop.  241,110.-19,  26  N. 
90,6  W. 

ICex'ioo,  Gulf  of,  a  large  inland 
■ea»  communicating  by  the  Florida 
Channel  with  the  Atlantic,  and  by  the 
Channel  of  Yucatan  with  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  and  on  the  other  sides  en- 
elosed  by  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
and  Yucatan.  It  is  nearly  1200  miles 
in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  with  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  660  miles. 

IflobigftTi,  mish^e-ffan,  a  large  lake 
of  the  United  States,  S60  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  60 
miles,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of  any 
burden.  It  communicates  with  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  Lake  Huron,  by  the 
Straits  of  Michilimakinae. 

Ifiohl^ui,  one  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  the  larger  portion  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  Lakes  Erie, 
St  Clair,  Huron,  and  Michigan.  The 
oUier  portion  lies  to  the  N.W.,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake  Superior, 
and  on  the  S.  by  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  soil  is 
rich,  and  finely  wooded.  Area,  66,243 
square  miles.  Pop.  1,686,937.  Iian"- 
diig  is  the  state-capital.    Pop.  8319. 

Mid'dletown,  a  town  of  Connecticut, 
on  the  Connecticut.    Pop.  11,731. 

Milwan'kee,  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial town  of  Wisconsin,  United 
States;  it  is  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  near  its  entrance  into  Lake 
Michigan.    Pop.  116,687. 

Mizmeso'ta,  one  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
British  America;  E.  by  Lake  Superior 
and  Wisconsin;  8.  by  Iowa:  and  W. 
by  Dakota.  Area,  06,274  square 
miles.  Pop.  780,773.  Bt  Paul,  on  the 
Mississippi,  is  the  state-capital.  Pop. 
41,478. 

Mirmnlfthi,  nUr'anhe-aJie't  a  large 
river  of  New  Brunswick  noted  for  the 
extensive  forests  on  its  banks,  whence 
lunge  shipments  of  timber  are  made. 
After  a  course  of  220  miles,  it  fUls  into 
a  baj  of  the  game  name. 


MlsBisBip'pi  Biver.  See  Rxmabks, 
page  349. 

Mlssis^Bippi,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  W.  bv  the  great 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  divides 
it  Arom  Louisiana  and  Arkansas;  on 
the  £.  by  Alabama;  on  the  N.  by 
Tennessee;  and  on  the  S.  by  Louisiana 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Though  liable 
to  inundation,  the  soil  in  general  la 
rich,  producing  com,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.  Area,  47,166  square  miles. 
Pop.  1.131,607.  Jaok'son,  on  Pearl 
Biver,  is  the  state-capital.    Pop.  6206. 

Misaou'ri,  Biyer.  See  Rucaiuu, 
page  349. 

Missou'H,  one  of  the  United  StateiL 
Ijring  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri,  and 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Mississippi, 
which  separates  it  ttcm  Illinois  ana 
Kentucky;  on  the  N.  by  Iowa;  on  the 
W.  by  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  the 
Indian  Territory;  and  on  the  S.  by 
Arkansas.    It  possesses  a  fertile  eoij. 


and  abounds  in   lead.     Area, 
square  miles.    Pop.  2,168,380.    Jer« 
fenon  Oity,  on  the  Missouri,  la  the 
state-capital.    Pop.  6271. 

Mistas^sin,  a  lake  of  British  Ameri- 
ca, to  the  N.  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 
It  is  above  260  miles  in  circuit,  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and  discharges 
its  waters  by  the  Rupert  into  James 
Bay. 

Mobile,  m(hbeel\ih9  principal  sea- 
port of  Alabama,  United  States,  situ- 
ated on  the  Mobile  Biver.    P.  81^206. 

Montan'a,  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  N.  by  British  Ameri- 
ca; E.  by  Dakota;  S.  by  Wyoming 
and  Idaho ;  W.  by  Idaho.  The  surfiMe 
of  the  country  is  monntainons,  the  soil 
rich,  and  the  climate  invigorating. 
Area,  about  163,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
38,169.  The  capital  is  Vlrgioia  Oity, 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Jefferson  Biver. 

Monte'go  Bay,  a  seaport  of  Jamaica, 
on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island.  Pop. 
4000.— 18,  29  N.  77, 66  W. 

Mon'terey,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital 
of  the  department  of  New  Leon,  on  the 
Fernando.  Pop.  86,462.— Also,  s  sea- 
port of  Upper  California,  on  Monterey 
Bay.    Pop.  1396. 

Mon'te  Vid'eo  (the  prospect  hill), 
the  capital  of  Uruguay,  on  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  It  exports  large  qnantitiea 
of  hides  and  dried  beef.    Pop.  92/)00. 

Montgom'ery,  a  fiourish&g  oity  of 
the  United  States,  capital  of  Alabama. 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Alabama  Biver,  and  pouneaMa  tg!e«^ 
facliiiies  iot  commvaAQaWQa  ^^Sa.  ^C&a^ 
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•ononndinff  eonntry.  It  wu  in  this 
city  that  the  representatiyea  of  the 
states  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  assembled,  9th  Febmary 
1861,  and  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States— taking, 
at  the  same  time,  the  name  of  "  The 
Confederated  States  of  America."  The 
population  of  Montgomery  is  16,718. 

Montreal' (the  royal  mount  or  hill), 
a  city  of  Quebec,  Dominion  of  Canada, 
situated  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island 
of  Montreal,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa.  It  has 
a  thriving  trade.  The  tubular  bridge 
here,  which  carries  the  Grand  Trunk 
Bailway  over  the  St  Lawrence,  is  1^ 
mile  in  length.    Fop.  140,747. 

Montserraf ,  a  British  West  India 
Island,  18  miles  long  and  7  miles  broad. 
Area,  47  square  miles.  Pop.  8G93. 
Plym'outli  is  the  capital. 

Morelia,  MO-rei'ya,  a  city  of  Mexico, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Miehoacan. 
Fop.  88^649. 

Mosqul'tis,  or  Mosquito  Terri- 
tory, a  maritime  district  of  Central 
America,  extending  along  the  coast 
from  Cape  Honduras  to  the  Biver  San 
Juan.  Grey  Town,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  San  Juan,  is  the  chief  town. 

Moontpleas^'ant,  a  town  of  New 
York,  situated  on  the  Hudson,  with  a 
state-prison  for  the  reformation  of 
criminals.    Pop.  5410. 

Nain,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, with  a  Moravian  settlement 

Nantuck'et,  a  town  of  Massachu- 
setts, United  States,  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  16  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  of  4  miles  in  breadth. 
Pop.  8726.— 41, 17  N.  70, 6  W. 

Nassau".    See  Bahamas. 

Natar,  a  seaport  of  Brazil,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  on  the  Atlantic ;  it  has  con- 
siderable exports  of  Brazil-wood.  Pop. 
10,000.-6,  4  S.  85, 15  W. 

Natch'ez,  an  important  town  of 
Mississippi,  United  States,  situated  on 
the  River  Mississippi.    Pop.  7058. 

Nebraska,  one  of  the  United  States, 
W.  of  the  Missouri,  having  Kansas  and 
Colorado  on  the  S. ;  Wyoming  on  the 
W.;  Dakotaon  the  N.;  and  Iowa  and 
Missouri  on  the  E.  Area,  122,007 
square  miles.  Pop.  452,402.  Om£kha 
is  the  state-capital.    Pop.  80,618. 

Nerson,  a  river  of  the  Dominion  of 

Canada,    which    issues    from    Lake 

Winoipeg,  and  falls  into  Hudson  B&y. 

J^eva'da,  one  of  the  United  &UAa^ 


immedUtely  W.  of  Utah  and  E.  of 
California.  Area,  83,500  square  mOes. 
Pop.  68,866.  OarsonCltyisthesUte- 
capitaL    Pop.  4889. 

NeMs,  a  British  West  India  isUad, 
Leeward  group,  7  miles  long  and  6 
miles  broad,  separated  firom  St  Chria* 
topher  by  a  narrow  channeL  Area,  M 
square  miles.  Pop.  11,680.  Oharles'* 
ton  is  the  capital.    Pop.  1806. 

New  Al'l)any,  a  town  of  Indiana, 
United  States,  on  the  Ohio;  it  has 
considerable  trade.    Pop.  16,483. 

New'ark,  the  principal  town  of  Nev 
Jersey,  United  States,  beautifully  sito- 
ated  at  the  head  of  a  l>ay,  9  miles  from 
New  York.    Pop.  186,606. 

New  Bed'ford,  a  seaport  of  Massa- 
chusetta.  United  States.    Pop.  86,875. 

New  Bnms'wiok,  a  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  to  the  N.W.  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  E.  of  the  United 
States.  The  greater  part  of  it  is 
covered  with  forests,  intersected  by 
numerous  rivers  and  lakes.  Area, 
87,700  square  miles.    Pop.  381,838. 

New  BnmB'wiok,  a  town  of  Nev 
Jersey,  United  States,  on  the  Raritan. 
Pop.  17,166. 

Newl>TU7port,  a  seaport  of  Massa* 
chusetta.  United  States,  near  the  month 
of  the  Merrimac,  over  which  there  is 
here  an  iron  suspension  bridge  844  feet 
long.    Pop.  13,537. 

Newfotlndland^  a  large  island  of 
British  North  America,  not  included 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  situated 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  and  separated  from  the  coast 
of  Labrador  by  the  Strait  of  Belleisle 
It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  great  cod- 
fishery  on  ita  banks  and  along  its 
shores.  l>ense  fogs  render  the  climate 
particularly  unpleasant.  Area,  40,200 
square  miles.    Pop.  161,874. 

New  Hamp'shire,  one  of  the 
United  States,  bounded  E.  by  Maine, 
and  W.  by  the  River  Connecticat, 
which  separates  it  from  Vermont 
Although  principally  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, its  trade,  manufactures,  and 
fishery  are  considerable.  Area,  9280 
square  miles.  Pop.  346,991.  Oon'< 
oord,  on  the  Merrimac,  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  13,888. 

Newha'yen,  a  seaport  of  Connec- 
ticut, United  States,  situated  at  the 
head  of  Newhaven  Bay,  an  inlet  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  It  contains  Yale 
College,  a  flourishing  seminary,  and 
>    has  a  good  trade.    Fop.  62,882.-41, 18 
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States,  iMunded  on  the  E.  bv  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  other-  sideB  by 
New  York,  Penninrlvania,  and  Dela- 
ware. The  soil  is  yarions;  it  has 
thriving  manufactures.  Area,  ^20 
square  miles.  Pop.  1,131,116..  Tren- 
ton, on  the  Delaware,  is  the<  state- 
capital.  Fop.  29,910.  Jersey  City  has 
a  population  of  120,722. 

New  Iton'^don,  a  town  of  Connec- 
ticut^ United  States,  on  the  Thames, 
with  considerable  trade.  Pop.  10,567. 
—41,  22  N.  72, 6  W. 

New  Mex'^ioo,  formerly,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  part  of  Mexico,  but  erected 
into  a  territonr  of  the  United  States  in 
18S0.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Arizona;  on  the  E.  by  Texas  and  the 
Indian  Territory ;  on  the  S.  by  Texas 
and  Mexico;  and  on  the  N.  by  Colo- 
rado. Area,  248,063  square  miles. 
Fop.  119,666.  Ban'ta  F6  is  the  state- 
capitaL    Pop.  6636. 

New  Orleans,  the  state-capital  of 
Louisiana,  United  States,  situated  on 
the  Mississippi,  about  106  miles  from 
its  mouth,  with  an  extensive  foreign 
trade.  It  is  built  on  low  marshy 
ground,  and  is  very  unhealthy.  Fop. 
216,090. 

New  ^  port,  a  seaport  in  Khode 
Island,  United  States,  with  a  fine 
harbour  and  considerable  trade.  It  is 
one  of  the  two  state-capitals  of  Rhode 
Island.  Fop.  16,698.-41,  80  N.  71, 
10  W. 

New  FroTldenoe.    8e6  Bahamas. 

New  West'minster,  a  city  on  the 
Frazer  River,  British  Columbia.  Pop. 
4003. 

New  York,  the  most  populous  and 
most  important  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  St  Law- 
rence and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie; 
S.  by  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey; 
and  £.  by  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut.  Its  aspect  and  soil  are 
equally  various.  It  has  a  great  extent 
of  inland  navigation,  and  its  trade  and 
manufactures  are  flourishing.  Area, 
47,000  square  miles.  Pop,  6,082,871. 
Al'ljany  is  the  state-capital.  Pop. 
90,768. 

New  York,  the  commercial  capital 
of  the  United  States,  situated  on  the 
S.  extremity  of  Manhattan  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  Many  of 
its  public  buildings  are  elegant,  and  it 
is  distinguished  for  the  number  of  its 
benevolent  and  literary  institutions. 
Its  situation  and  excellent  harbour 
have  rendered  it  the  greatest  emporium 
of  the  New  World.    Fop.  1,206,299.— 


<iO,  42  N.  74,  IVf.    See  Remabxs,  page 
861. 

Niag^ara,  BiTer,  issues  from  Lake 
Erie,  and  falls  into  Lake  Ontario.  It 
is  86  miles  long;  its  breadth  variRH. 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Its  cataracts  are  stupendous:  the 
volume  of  water  precipitated  being^.it 
is  computed,  100  millions  of  tons  per 
hour.  The  fall  on  the  Canadian  side 
is  the  Great,  or,  as  it  is  called  from  ita 
forming  a  crescent,  the  Horse-shoe 
Fall;  here  the  stream,  2100  feet  broad, 
is  precipitated  over  a  height  of  160 
feet.  The  other,  on  the  United  States 
side,  is  1140  feet  wide  and  162  feet 
high.  A  cable  suspension  bridge  of 
800  feet  span  has  been  erected  on  the 
river  a  little  below  the  cataract 

Niag'ara,  a  town  of  New  York, 
United  States,  defended  by  a  fort.  It 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.    Pop.  8320. 

Nioarag'tia,  a  state  in  Central 
America,  between  the  state  of  Hon- 
duras on  the  N.,  and  that  of  Costa 
Rica  on  the  S.  Area,  68,167  square 
miles.  Pop.  800,000.  Managua  is 
the  capital.    Pop.  16,000. 

Nicarag'tia,  a  town  in  Central 
America,  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  8000. — 
11,  28  N.  85,  47  W. 

Nicaragua,  Lake,  a  sheet  o/ water, 
covering  an  area  of  8668  square  miles, 
in  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  Central 
America.  It  is  110  miles  in  length, 
and  its  average  breadth  is  86  miles. 
It  has  a  depth  of  16  fathoms,  and  is 
therefore  adapted  for  vessels  of  a  large 
size.  It  has  long  been  contemplated 
to  establish  a  water  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Fadfic 
Oceans  by  means  of  this  lake,  the 
River  San  Juan,  its  outlet,  and  a  ship 
canal  cut  through  the  isthmus  between 
the  lake  and  the  Pacific. 

Noofka  Sound,  a  bay  of  the  W. 
coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Nor'folk,  a  seaport  of  Virginia, 
United  States,  on  Elizabeth  River. 
Its  trade  is  considerable.    Pop.  21,966. 

North-West  Territories,  a  portion 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  N.  of 
British  Columbia  and  Athabasca. 

Norwich,  nor^rij,  a  town  of  Connec- 
ticut, United  States.    Pop.  21,141. 

NCva  Sco^'tia,  a  province  (with 
Cape  Breton  Island)  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  connected  with  New  Bruns- 
wick by  a  narrow  isthmus  16  miles 
across,  and  separated  from  Cape  Breton. 
Island  by  lYie  Gtul  ot  C.«.\v^.  KVCsv^o^^goL 
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the  8oU  to  in  general  sterile,  there  are 
many  fertile  distrlete.  It  has  rich 
mlnee  of  coal  and  iron.  Fish,  eoal,  and 
timber  are  the  chief  articles  of  export. 
Area,  18,671  square  miles.  Fop.  440,672. 

Oax'aoa,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the 
eapital  of  the  department  of  the  same 
luune  on  the  Rio  Verde.  Fop.  26,228. 
—17, 8  N.  97, 16  W. 

Ohi^'o,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bonnded  by  Michinn  and  Lake  Erie 
on  the  N.;  by  rennsylyania  and 
Virginia  on  the  E.;  by  Kentacky  on 
the  S. ;  and  by  Indiana  on  the  W.  In 
point  of  beanty,  fertility,  and  climate, 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  states  of  the 
Union.  Area,  99,964  square  miles.  Fop. 
8,196,062.  OolTun^bos  it  the  state- 
capital.    Fop.  61,647. 

Ohl^o,  a  laree  river  of  the  United 
States;  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Alleghany  and  the  Monongahela 
at  Pittsburg,  and,  after  a  S.W.  course 
of  1083  miles.  Joins  the  Mississippi 
160  miles  below  the  influx  of  the 
MissonrL 

O'maha,  a  town  of  Nebraskay 
United  States.  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
and  forms  one  of  the  principal  stations 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  Pop. 
80,618. 

Ontajrio,  on-ts^re-o^  a  province  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  W.  and  S.W. 
of  Quebec,  and  S.  of  Albany  River  and 
James  Bay.  Its  length  is  about  750 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about 
700  miles.  Area,  101,733  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  gently  undulating  and 
diversified  with  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
lakes  are  numerous  and  magnificent. 
They  cover  an  area  of  80,000  square 
miles,  and  contain  nearly  half  the 
fresh  water  of  the  globe.  The  soil 
possesses  gnreat  fertility,  and  immense 
crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  are 
annually  raised.  The  mineral  wealth 
is  very  considerable,  copper,  silver, 
iron,  zinc,  lead,  cobalt,  and  marbles  of 
almost  every  colour  being  found.  The 
climate  is  extreme,  but  is  agreeably 
tempered  by  the  proximity  of  the 
lakes.    Pop.  1,923,228. 

Onta'rio,  the  most  easterly  of  the 
great  American  lakes,  is  180  miles  in 
length  by  65  miles  in  breadth,  and  is 
of  great  depth.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie  by  the  Niagara,  and  dis- 
charges them  by  the  St  Lawrence. 
Steam-vessels  constantly  ply  between 
the  British  and  American  sides.  The 
comitry  along  its  Bhorea  ia  xVOa.  axv^ 
well  wooded. 


Or'egon,  one  of  the  United  States, 
is  sitoated  between  the  Rocky  Moon- 
tains  and  the  Pacifie  Ocean,  having 
California  and  Nevada  on  the  &, 
Washington  on  the  N.,  and  Idaho  on 
the  E.  Area,  102,606  square  milM. 
Pop.  174.768.  Salem  is  the  state- 
capital.    Pop.  2638. 

Orino^oo.    See  Rkxabrs,  page  8B9. 

Oriza'ba,  a  town  of  Mexico,  neir 
the  volcanic  Peak  of  Orizaba.  Pop. 
14^161.-18, 26  N.  96, 36  W. 

Otar'alo,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  40 
miles  N.  of  Quito.  It  was  ruined  by 
an  earthquake  in  1868. 

OVtawa,  province  of  Ontario,  tbe 
seat  of  government  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ridean  Canal  with  the  River  OtUwa. 
Fop.  27,412. 

Oftawa,  a  river  of  British  America; 
it  forms  the  principal  boundary  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  and  enters  the  St  Lawrence 
above  the  island  of  Montreal,  afters 
course  of  800  miles. 

On'^  Freto  (formerly  Villa  Bioa), 
a  city  of  Brazil,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes. 

FanaIaa^  or  Da'rien,  IsthmuB  oC 
a  narrow  neck  of  land,  in  the  N.W.  of 
Colombia,  uniting  North  and  Soatb 
America.  It  extends  360  miles,  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  round  the  Bay  of 
Panama.  Its  general  breadth  is  aboat 
40  miles;  but,  where  narrowest,  it  is 
not  more  than  28  miles.  A  ndlway 
firom  Aspinwall  to  Panama,  about  60 
miles  in  length,  connects  the  coasts  of 
the  AUantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Fanama%  a  state  and  seaport  city 
of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  on  the  bay 
of  the  same  name  The  city  stands  at 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  railway 
across  the  isthmus.    Pop.  18,378. 

Pa'ra,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Brazil, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Para.  Its  chief  exports  are  cotton, 
cocoa,  rice,  and  drugs.  Fop.  26,000.— 
1,  28  S.  48, 30  W. 

Pa*^,  a  river  of  Brazil,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Tocantins  and  the 
Araguay ;  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  to 
the  S.  of  the  Amazon. 

Far^agoay.    See  page  966. 

Far^agnay  Biver,  rises  in  Brazil, 
and  flows  S.  1200  miles,  forming  the 
E.  boundary  of  Bolivia,  and  also  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  till  it  Joins  the 
Parana. 

'&«x«3Q7i'\M>« «.  seaport  of  Braifl,  the 
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name.  Mar  the  month  of  the  Parahyba. 
PW.  16,000.-7, 6  S.  86, 4  W. 

Fara'^a,  a  town  of  the  Argentine 
B«public,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  River 
Fiirana,  oppoeite  Santa  Fd.    Fop.  7000. 

Para^na  Biver,  has  its  source  in 
the  monntains  of  Brazil ;  flowing  S. W., 
It  reorives  the  Paragnaj,  and,  near 
Buenos  Ayres,  unites  with  the  Uruguay 
to  form  the  River  Plata. 

Fa'ria,  Onlf  of,  an  inlet  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  between  the  coast  of 
Venezuela  and  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

Pflorlxua,  Sierra,  ae-er^rd  pd-re^mS,  a 
mountain  system  in  Venezuela.  Mount 
Maravaea,  its  principal  summit,  is 
■opposed  to  rise  10,600  feet  above  the 


Tta^,  or  North  Georgian  Isl- 
a&de,  a  group  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  to 
tike  N.  of  Melville  Sonnd. 

Paa'oo,  a  mining  town  of  Pern,  the 
highest  city  in  the  world,  being  13,720 
liset  above  the  sea.  Its  silver-mines 
are  believed  to  be  the  richest  anywhere 
wronght.    Pop.  12,000. 

PaBona^te,  a  town  of  Mexico,  beau- 
tffbllv  situated  near  the  E.  shore  of 
fhe  lake  of  the  same  name.    Pop. 

Fatago^nia,  an  extensive  region  In 
Sooth  America,  divided  now  between 
Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

PaVerson,  a  town  of  New  Jersey, 
United  States,  14  miles  from  New 
York;  it  has  great  cotton  manu&o- 
tores.    Pop.  61,031. 

Fa'toB,  a  lake  or  lagoon  in  the  south 
of  Brazil,  communicating  with  the  lake 
of  Mirim,  and,  by  the  Rio  Grande,  with 
the  Atlantic. 

Pearl  Islands,  a  group  belonging  to 
Colombia,  South  America,  in  the  Bay 
of  Panama;  they  were  so  called  from  a 
pearl  fishery  carried  on  there. 

Penntylva^'nla,  one  of  the  United 
States,  and,  next  to  New  York,  the 
most  Important  in  the  Union,  is 
bounded  N.  by  New  York  and  Lake 
Erie;  E.  by  New  York  and  New 
Jersey;  S.  by  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia;  and  W.  by  Ohio  With  a 
■oil  generally  rich,  it  abounds  in  coal 
and  iron;  while  Its  trade  and  manufac- 
tnres  are  extensive  and  flourishing. 
Area,  46,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
4,288,891.  Har'risburg,  on  the 
S^iaqnehannah,  is  the  state^capital. 
Pop.  80,762. 

PenoVecot,  a  river  of  Maine,  United 
States,  which  flows  into  Penobscot 
Bay. 

FengaooHa,  a  aeaport  of  Florida. 


United  States,  on  a  bay  of  the  Gnlf  of 
Mexico.    Pop.  6846. 

Pemambu^co,  or  more  correctly 
Recife,  rd-aee'/a,  a  seaport  of  Brazil, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.  It  consists  of  four  towns— 
Olinda,  Recife,  San  Antonio,  and  Boa 
Vista— and  has  an  extensive  trade  in 
sugar,  cotton,  and  hides.  Pop.  117,000. 
—8,  8  S.  84, 62  W. 

Peru^    Bee  page  361. 

Fe'tersburg,  a  town  of  Virginia, 
United  States,  on  the  Appomattox. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  strongly  forti- 
fied places  held  by  the  Confederatea, 
and  was  several  times  attacked  by  the 
Federals  under  General  Grant  and 
others,  who  were  always  repulsed  with 
great  loss,  until  the  decisive  battle  of 
April  1, 2, 1866,  when  the  Confederates, 
under  General  Lee,  were,  after  a  severe 
and  bloody  contest,  defeated  by  Grant's 
army,  which  entered  Petersburg  and 
Richmond  the  next  day.  The  mil  of 
these  two  most  important  strongholds 
was  soon  followed  by  the  total  collapse 
of  the  rebellion.  Pop.  21,666.-37,  13 
N.77,20W. 

Fhiladerphla,  the  principal  city  of 
Pennsylvania,  United  States,  situated 
on  the  Delaware,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Schuylkill,  120  miles  from  the 
Atlantic.  It  has  a  flourishing  univer- 
sity, and  several  literary  and  scientific 
institutions.  Pop.  847,170.-89,  67  N. 
76,  low. 

Fichin'^oha,  a  volcanic  mountain  of 
Ecuador,  H  miles  W.N.W.  of  the  city 
of  Quito.    It  is  16,924  feet  high. 

Ficton',  a  seaport  of  Nova  Scotia, 
on  its  N.  coast,  with  a  safe  and  capa- 
cious harbour.    Pop.  8403. 

Fittfl'bnrg,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania, 
United  States,  situated  at  the  point 
where  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela 
unite  In  forming  the  Ohio.  It  has 
large  ironworks  and  otlier  manufac- 
tures. Pop.  156,389.— 40,  28  N.  80, 0  W. 

Flatte,  plat,  or  Nebraska,  a  river  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  its 
source  near  that  of  the  Arkansas,  and, 
flowing  eastward.  Joins  the  Missouri, 
after  a  course  of  about  600  miles. 

Plymouth,  plim'uth,  the  earliest 
settled  seaport  of  Massachusetts, 
United  States.  Pop.  7094.— 41,  68  N. 
70,  40  W. 

Fontohartrain^  Iiake,  in  Lonisi- 
ana.  United  States ;  it  Is  46  miles  long 
and  20  miles  broad,  and  communicates 
both  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  with 
the  Mississippi. 
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of  Gaaca.in  Colombia,  South  America. 
It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance.   Pop.  8480. 

Port-au-Fxlnoe,  the  capital  city  of 
the  Republic  of  Hayti,  at  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Gonaiyes.  Fop.  20,000.— 
18, 86  N.  72, 18  W. 

Port  Hope,  a  town  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  beantifally  tdtoated  on  the  N. 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario.    Pop.  6686. 

Portland,  the  principal  city  and 
seaport  of  Maine,  United  States,  on 
Casco  Bay.  Its  foreign  trade  is  con- 
siderable. Pop.  83,810.— Also  the  most 
populous  city  of  Oregon,  United  States; 
it  is  situated  on  the  Itft  bank  of  the 
Willamette  River,  12  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  is  one  of  the  two  termini  of 
the  N.  Pacific  Railway.    Pop.  17,677. 

Por'to  Ale'gre,  a  town  of  Brazil, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  situated  at  the  N.  end  of 
Lake  Patos.  Pop.  20,000.-00,  0  S.  61, 
20  W. 

Fort  of  Spain.  See  Trinidad, 
Island  of. 

For'to  Ri'oo  (SJpan.  Pnerto  Bioo), 
one  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  Spain,  lies  to  the 
£.  of  Hayti.  Its  length  is  100  miles ; 
its  breadth  40  miles.  It  is  very  fer- 
tile, has  fine  woods  and  pastures,  and 
is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce. Pop.  754,313.  San  Ju'an,  on 
the  N.  coast,  is  the  capitaL  Pop. 
16,400.-18,  29  N.  66, 6  W. 

Port  Royal,  a  fortified  seaport  of 
the  Island  of  Jamaica.  It  iB  a  station 
for  ships  of  war,  and  contains 
arsenal  and  a  dockyard. 
—17,  56  N.  76,  51  W. 

Ports'^mouth,  a  city  and  seaport  of 
New  Hampshire,  United  States, 
strongly  fortified  with  an  excellent 
harbour.  Pop.  9690.— 43,  4  N.  70,  46 
W. 

Poto'^mac,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  rises  in  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and,  after  formlug  the 
boundary  between  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  flows  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Potosi,  po-td-see\  a  city  of  Bolivia, 


an 
Pop.  16,000. 


inee  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  it 
is  sitnated  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lavremoe, 
and  is  separated  from  New  Bmiuwick 
and  Nova  Scotia  by  Northumberiand 
Strait  It  is  about  186  miles  in  Inigth 
by  18  miles  in  mean  breadth.  It  is 
deeply  indented  by  bays,  and  is  hvm- 
ably  situated  both  for  agricultore  tad 
for  fisheries.  Area,  2173  square  milH. 
Fop.  106,891.  Oharlottetown  is  the 
ca^tal.  Pop.  11,486. 

Prince  of  Wales,  Oape,  the  weiten 
extremitv  of  North  America,  sraarated 
by  Behrlng  Strait  from  East  Cape  in 
Asia,— 66, 0  N.  167, 69  W. 
.  Prince  Reagent  Inlet,  Britiih 
America,  connecting  Barrow  Strait 
with  Boothia  Gulf. 

Prince  William  Bonnd,  a  golf  of 
the  Pacific,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Alaska. 

Pror'idenoe,  a  fiourishing  city  and 
seaport,  and  one  of  the  two  stata- 
capitals  of  Rhode  Island,  United 
States,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  lOd^. 
—41,  60  N.  71,  22  W. 

Paebla,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the  cap* 
ital  of  the  department  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  72,029.-19,  8  N.  98, 4  W. 

Puer'to  Bello  (the  beautiful  ha^ 
hour),  a  seaport  or  Colombia,  Sooth 
America,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  bth- 
mus  of  Panama.  1 1  has  a  fine  port,  bat 
is  very  unhealthy.  Pop.  1300.— 9, 3S 
N.  79,  40  W. 

Paer'to  Cabello,  M-b«Vyo,  a  seaport 
of  Venezuela,  on  an  island  in  a  golf  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea.    Pop.  7500. 

PaeT'to  Prin^'oipd,  a  town  of  Cuba, 
the  capital  of  the  central  pro^dnoe  of 
the  island.  Pop.  30,685.-21,14  N.77, 
30  W. 

Pu'no,  a  town  of  Peru,  the  capital 
of  a  district  once  rich  in  mines  <^ 
silver,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Titi- 
caca.  Next  to  Pasco  and  Potosi,  it  is 
the  highest  town  in  the  worli^  being 
12,870  feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.  9000.— 
15,  60  S.  70,  22  W. 

Quebeo^  a  province  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  bounded  N.  by  Labrador 
and  Hudson  Bay;  W.  and  S.W.  by 


the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same    the  River  Ottawa  and  the  province  of 


name;  it  is,  next  to  Pasco,  in  Peru, 
probably  the  most  elevated  city  in  the 
world,  being  situated  13,330  feet  above 
the  sea,  on  the  side  of  a  conical  moun- 
tain celebrated  for  its  silver-mines. 
Pop.  22,a50.— 19, 36  S.  66,  20  W. 

Poyais,  pwd'yS,  a  district  of  Central 
Ameilca,  on  the  Honduras  or  Mosquito 

COSLfitt 

Prince  Kd'ward  Iflland,  «^  i^to^ 


\ 


Ontario;  S.  by  the  United  States  and 
New  Brunswick;  and  E.  by  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence  and  Labrador.  Area, 
188,688  square  miles.  The  country  is 
characterized  by  picturesque  scenery. 
The  soil  is  in  general  rich.  The  prov- 
ince is  richly  endowed  with  minerals, 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  sine, 
\|k\«\xaN33&.,  etfi.^  being  found.  Tne  di- 
t&bX!^,  «\^wa.^  vciS^wdt.  \a  ^geeat  ex- 
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trames  of  heat  ftnd  cold,  Is  healthy. 
The  chief  ooeap&tion  is  ag^enltnre, 
nd  the  felling  of  trees  for  export. 
The  iiihabitants  are  very  generally 
Vrench — the  descendants  of  the  settlers 
In  Canada  prior  to  its  being  obtained 
hr  Britain  in  1768.  The  preyailing 
ifUgion  is  Boman  Catholic.  Pop. 
l|85e,027. 

Qiiebeo',  the  capital  of  the  above 
novince,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  River 
8t  Lawrence,  about  400  miles  from  its 
moafh.  It  is  very  strongly  fortified, 
and  has  an  extensive  trade.  In  1769, 
it  was  taken  flrom  the  French  by  the 
British  nnder  General  Wolfe,  who  fell 
in  tiie  moment  of  victory.  Fop.  62,446. 
—46, 49  N.  71, 13  W. 

Qoeen  Oharlotte  Island,  a  British 
Iriand  on  the  N.W.  coast,  about  150 
nines  in  length  and  60  miles  broad. 
It  Is  hilly  and  well  wooded. 
'  Quereta'ro,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the 
eapital  of  the  department  of  the  same 
name,  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its 
edifices  and  its  manufactures  of  woollen 
doth.  It  was  here  that  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  was  shot,  on  19th  June 
1087.  Fop.  84,383.— 20,  86  N.  100,  10 
W. 

Quito,  keefto,  the  capital  of  Ecuador, 
in  a  ravhie  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  vol- 
eanie  mountain  Fichincha,  9643  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  climate  is  that  of 
perpetual  spring;  but  the  situation  of 
the  town  renders  it  peculiarly  exposed 
to  destructive  earthquakes.  Pop.  vari- 
omAy  estimated  at  from  26,000  to 
flO/WD.— 0, 14  8.  78,  48  W. 

Bace,  Oape,  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Newfoundland.— 46,  80  N.  54,  5  W. 

Bae,  Oape,  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Mewfoundhind.— 47, 80  N.  59.  80  W. 

Readying,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania, 
United  SUtes,  on  the  Schuylkill,  with 
eonsiderable  trade  and  manufactures. 
Fop.  48,278. 

Becife.    See  Pemambuco. 

Bed  Biver,  or  Bi^o  Boz^o,  rises 
near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  New 
Mexico,  and,  uter  a  S.E.  course  of 
1600  miles,  joins  the  Mississippi  about 
MO  miles  above  New  Orleans. — Also  a 
river  which  rises  in  Minnesota,  in  the 
United  States,  and,  flowing  northwards, 
fidls  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Bhode  Island,  one  of  the  United 
States,  the  smallest  in  the  Union, 
between  Connecticut  and  Massachus- 
etts. It  is  celebrated  for  its  orchards 
and  d/drj  prodace.  Area,  1306  square 
mUe0.    Pop.   276,531.    Provfdenoe  I 


and  Newport  are  the  state-capitals. 
Fop.  of  Providence,  104,867;  of  New- 
port, 16,698. 

Bioh "  mond,  the  picturesquely- 
placed  capital  of  Virginia,  United 
States,  on  James  River,  about  150  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
Confederate  government  during  the 
civil  war.  Fop.  63,600.-87,  32  N.  77, 
23  W. 

Bideaa,  re-dy,  a  canal  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  extending  fh>m  Kingston,  on 
Xake  Ontario,  to  the  Ottawa,  a  dis- 
tance of  132  miles. 

Biobam'l>a,  Nuevo,  nwS^vo  re-o- 
bdm'bd,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quito ;  near  it  are  mines  of  gold 
and  silver.  Fop.  20,000.-1,  88  8.  78, 
49  W. 

Bl'o  Oolora^do  (the  ruddy  river),  a 
river  which  rises  in  the  Andes  of  Chili, 
flows  S.E.  through  the  pampas  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  near  40  S.  lat 

Bi^o  Colora^'do,  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  after  a 
8.W.  course  of  700  miles,  falls  into  the 
Gnlfof  California.— A  river  of  Texas, 
which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Bi^o  de  Janei'ro,  generally  called 
Bio,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  and  the 
largest  and  most  important  commercial 
city  of  South  America.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a  noble  bay  studded 
with  more  than  a  hundred  islands,  and 
has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world,  defended  by  a  citadel  and  seve- 
ral forts.  Its  principal  exports  are 
sugar,  cofilse,  cotton,  hides,  drugs, 
cabinet  and  dye  woods,  gold,  diamonds, 
and  precious  stones.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Pop.  276,000.-22, 54  S.  43, 16  W. 

Bi'o  de  la  Pla'ta.  See  Remabks, 
page  365, 

Bl'o  Grande  del  Nor^te,  a  river 
which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and,  flowing  S.E.,  forms  the  boundary 
between  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Bi'o  Grande,  or  San  Pe^dro,  a  sea- 
port of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Rio 
Grande,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Fatos; 
it  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
3690.— 82,  7  S.  62,  8  W. 

Bio  Ha'oha,  a  small  seaport  of  Co- 
lombia, South  America,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hacha,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Bi'o  Ne'gro  (black  rlverj,  a  river  of 
Brazil,  has  its  source  in  Golombl&,«Xk!i 
Joins  the  Amazon  attex  «^  eoM'TiA  ««i^- 
mated  at  1300  mUea. 
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Booh^etUr,  *  dty  bt  New  Toxk, 
United  States,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Genesee,  with  agroat 
trade  in  wheat  and  floor.  Pop.  89,866. 
—43,  8  N.  77, 61  W. 

Book'y  Mountains.    See  Bsmabki, 

fe3i9. 
laMo,  one  of  the  chief  oommercial 
towns  of  the  Argentine  Repnblic;  it 
is  situated  in  the  province  of  Santa 
Fi,  230  miles  N.W.  of  Boenos  Ayres, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Parana.  Pop. 
23;200. 

Sa'ba,  a  Dutch  West  India  Island, 
N.W.  of  St  EuBtatins.    Pop.  2149. 

Sa'ble,  Cape,  the  S.W.  point  of 
Nova  Scotia.— 43, 24  N.  66, 8  W.— Also 
the  S.  extremity  of  Florida,  United 
States.— 26,  6  N.  81, 8  W. 

Baok'^ett's  Hsucboor,  a  town  of  New 
York,  United  States,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario.  Pop.  886.— 48, 66  N.  76, 
SOW. 

Saoramen'to,  a  city  of  the  state  of 
California,  on  the  Biver  Sacramento. 
Pop.  21,420. 

6t  AnU/xdo,  a  cape  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
at  the  south  entrance  of  the  Bio  de  la 
PlaU.— 36, 20  S.  66,  46  W. 

Bt  Augustine, ato'^tM-tetffi,  a  city  and 
port  of  entry  of  Florida.  It  is  the 
oldest  town  in  the  United  States,  hav< 
ing  been  founded  by  the  Spaniards 
about  1566.  Pop.  2293.-29,  61  N.  81, 
30  W. 

Bt  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  belonging  to  France, 
24  miles  in  circuit.  Pop.  2886.  GuB- 
taMa  is  the  capital. 

St  Oath'arine's,  a  city  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  situated  on  the  Welland  Canal, 
celebrated  for  its  medicinal  waters. 
Pop.  9631. 

St  Ohris'topher,  or  Bt  Eitts,  one  of 
the  British  West  India  Islands,  Lee- 
ward group,  72  miles  in  circuit.  Its 
principal  exports  are  sugar,  molasses, 
and  rum.  Area,  C8  square  miles.  Pop. 
29,137.  Basse -Terre  is  the  capital. 
Pop.  8500.— 17, 17  N.  62, 48  W. 

St  Croiz^  saint  kroi,  a  river  separat- 
ing New  Brunswick  from  the  United 
States.— Also,  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands  belonging  to  Denmark.  Pop. 
33,763. 

Bt  Eli'as,  a  lofty  mountain  on  the 
N.W.  coast,  rising  to  the  height  of 
14,970  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

St  Xusta'tius,  one  of  the   Dutch 
West  India  Islands,  N.W.  of  St  Chris- 
topher.   Fop.  2068.   at  mosto^ltoA  ia 
th9  capital. 
St  John,  one  of  tliQ  "^Mt  itiQia 


Islanda,  belonging   to  Deamaik,  ii 
miles  in  circuit.    Pop.  1064. 

Bt  John,  the  principal  teaptft  of 
New  Brunswick,  on  the  Bay  of  Fimdf, 
at  the  month  of  the  river  St  Joho, 
which  has  a  course  of  nearly  600  mOfls. 
Pop.  26,127^46, 15  N.  66, 3  W. 

81  John's,  the  chief  town  of  Ner- 
fonndland,  on  the  S.E.  coast  It  ii 
strongly  fortified,  and  has  a  great 
trade  in  the  ood-flshery.  Pop.  22,653. 
— 47,83  N.  68,44  W. 

84  Klttg.    See  Bt  Ohzl£topher. 

Bt  Ijaw'renoe,  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  North  America,  issaes  firom 
Lake  Superior,  and,  passing  throogh 
Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontaria  Ms 
into  the  Atlantic  after  a  oonrse  of  8150 
miles.  It  has  rarioaa  names  in  its 
course,  and  is  first  called  St  Lawrence 
after  pasdng  MontreaL  It  is  90  miles 
wide  at  its  month. 

Bt  Itaw^nce,  Gulf  of,  a  large  bay 
of  the  Atlantic;  its  principal  entrance, 
firom  the  ocean,  is  between  Ci^  Breton 
and  Newfonndland. 

Bt  Itou^is,  the  prindpal  town  of 
Missouri,  United  States,  sitoated  on 
the  Mississippi,  18  ndles  below  the 
inflox  of  the  Missouri.    Pop.  360,5ia 

Bt  Iiu^cas,  a  cape  of  Mexico,  the 
sonthem  extremity  of  Lower  Celi- 
fomia.— 22, 62  N.  109, 50  W. 

St  Ijuoia,  loo-ee^a,  one  of  the 
British  West  India  Islands,  between 
Martinique  and  St  Vincent;  itis32mile8 
long  and  12  miles  broad.  Pop.  88,661. 
Cas'tries  is  the  capital.    Fop.  4300. 

St  Marina,  a  cape  of  Uruguay,  to  the 
E.  of  Monte  Video.— 34, 85  S.  64, 20  W. 

Bt  Mar'tin,  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands.    Pop.  6607. 

St  Peter's,  a  river  of  the  Umted 
States,  which  flows  into  the  Missis- 
sippi a  few  miles  below  the  Falls  of 
St  Anthony. 

St  Pierre,  sengpe-air^,  the  principal 
commercial  town  and  seaport  of  Mar- 
tinique, West  Indies.    Pop.  23,756. 

Bt  Boque,  rok  or  ro^ka,  a  prominent 
cape  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. — 5, 3  S.  86, 
33  W. 

Bt  Sal^yador,  or  Qaanaha''nl  It- 
land.    See  Bahamas. 

Bt  Thom'as,  one  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  belonging  to  Denmark.  Pop. 
14,007.  St  O^omas  is  the  capital. 
Pop.  11,681. 

Bt  Vinoent,  one  of  the   British 

West  India  Islands,  18  miles  long  smd 

vll  broad.    Area,  180  sqaare  miles. 

Wci^.^jifift.  '&^x^*u(sa.UthAe«i>itaL 
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fiainiMi  3j68,  Ul  aengt,  three  small 
Freneh  West  India  Islands,  between 
Gruadelonpe  and  Dominica.    Pop.  1686. 

Sa^em,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
IfMsacliaaetts,  United  States.  Pop. 
nfiea^-i2, 81  N.  70, 64  W.— Also  the 
capital  of  Oregon.    Pop.  2638. 

Sal'ta,  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
pnUii^  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name.    Pop.  11,700. 

BaltUlo,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Cohahuila.  Pop. 
18487. 

Bait  Iiake  City,  in  Utah  Territory, 
United  States ;  it  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Mormons  or  Latter-Day  Saints. 
Pop.  jK>,76& 

Ban^dy-Hook,  a  sandy  heach  or 
neninsala  of  New  Jersey,  United 
States,  7  miles  S.W.  of  Long  Island. 

fitaA  Bias,  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  on 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  San- 
tiago, in  the  Pacific  Pop.  861&— 21, 
82  N.  106, 16  W. 

San  Domingo,  Island  of.  See 
BaytL 

San  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  island  of  Hayti, 
on  its  S.E.  coast.  Pop.  16,000.^18, 29 
N.  69, 60  W. 

San  Franois^co,  a  city  and  seaport 
of  the  state  of  California,  on  an  exten- 
sive bay.  Fop.  288,966.— 87, 47  N.  122, 
24  W. 

San  Francls^co,  a  river  of  Brazil, 
which  rises  bi  the  S.  of  the  province 
of  Mines  Geraes,  and,  after  a  circuitous 
N.E.  conrse  of  1600  miles,  falls  into 
the  Atlantic. 

San  Jo^sd,  a  city  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca, the  capital  of  the  state  of  Costa 
Rica.  Pop.  26,000.— Also  a  town  of 
the  state  of  California.    Pop.  12,667 . 

San  Ju^an  Bantis^ta,  a  town  of 
Mexico,  cwital  of  the  department  of 
Tabasco.    Pop.  18,624. 

San  Jnan,  ho(/an  (6t  John),  a  town 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Andes :  near  it  ajre  gold-mines. 
Fop.  16,000.-81,  6  S.  69,  6  W. 

San  Ju'an.    See  Porto  Bloo. 

Ban  Ju'an,  a  river  of  Central 
America,  forming  the  outlet  of  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea  at  Port  San  Juan. 

Ban  IiU'is  Foto^sl,  a  city  of  Mexico, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  the 
same  name.    Pop.  69,900. 

Ban  Paa^o  (St  Paul),  a  city  of 
Brasil,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name.  Fop.  40,000.-28,  80 
8.46;40W. 

Ban  8al^VBdor,  a  state  in  Central 


!  America,  between  the  states  of  Oaote- 
mala  and  Nicaragua.  Area,  7886 
square  miles.  Pop.  664,766.— Nsw 
Ban  Salvador,  on  a  plateau  2000  feet 
high,  is  now  the  capital,  the  old  capital 
having  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1864. 

Ban^ta  Cruz,  or  St  Oroix,  eenff  krwet, 
one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  West  Indies, 
belonging  to  Denmark;  it  is  20  miles 
long  and  6  miles  broad.  Pop.  83,7^. 
Chris'tiansted  is  the  capital.  Pop. 
9774. 

.  Ban^ta  Onus  de  la  Sierra,  a  city 
of  Bolivia,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  situated  in  an  ex- 
tensive plain.    Pop.  9780. 

Ban'ta  F6,  the  capital  of  New 
Mexico,  United  States.    Pop.  6636. 

Ban'^ta  Fd,  a  town  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  on  the  Salado,  the  capital  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
12,000. 

San^ta  Iffar'ta  (St  Martha),  a  sea- 
port of  Colombia,  South  America,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Magdalena, 
on  tbe  Caribbean  Sea.    Pop.  6000. 

Santa'rem,  a  town  of  Brazil,  In  the 
province  of  Para,  on  the  Tap^os,  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Amazon.  Pop. 
10,000. 

Bantia'go,  the  capital  of  Chili,  situ- 
ated on  the  Majrpocho,  in  a  richly 
wooded  plain,  60  miles  S.E.  of  Val- 
paraiso, its  port,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  railway.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  university.  Pop.  887/X)0.— 88,  26  S. 
70, 40  W. 

Bantia^'go,  a  maritime  city  of  Cuba, 
on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island.  Pop. 
46,000. 

Baskatch^ewan  (swift  current),  a 
river  of  British  North  America,  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  falls  into 
Lake  Winnipeg. — Also  the  name  of  a 
province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
formed  out  of  the  North -Western 
Territories  in  1882.  It  lies  to  the  E. 
of  Alberta  and  to  the  N.  of  Assiniboia 
and  Manitoba,  and  has  an  area  of 
114,000  square  miles.— Next  to  Prince 
Albert,  the  capital,  Battleford  and 
Carleton  are  the  most  important  places. 

Bavan^nah,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Atlantic. 

Bavan^nah,  the  principal  seaport 
of  Georgia,  United  States,  on  the 
Savannah.    Pop.  80,709. 

BoranHon,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania, 
United  fitateft,  otv  \\a  IakSukw^di^ 
River.    Fop.4b,«», 
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BiVkA,  capital  of  the  United  SUtes 
territory  of  Alaska.    Pop.  1000. 

Sooor^,  a  town  of  Colombia,  South 
America,  the  capital  of  a  province,  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Magdalena.  Pop. 
12,000-— 6, 80  N.  78, 40  W. 

Sono^ra,  a  toim  of  Mexico,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  same  name.    Pop.  8000. 

South  Q^or'sia,  a  barren,  unin- 
habited island  in  the  S.  Atlantic,  E.  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  claimed  by  Qreat 
Britain.— 64, 80  S.  87  W. 

South  ShetlandB,  a  cluster  of 
Islands,  situated  In  88  S.  lat,  to  the 
south  of  Cape  Horn.  To  the  east  is  a 
smaller  group,  called  the  South  Ork- 
neys. 

Spanish  Town,  a  town  of  Jamaica, 
and  formerly  the  seat  of  go^cemment 
Pop.  6000. 

Springfield,  a  city  of  Massachusetts, 
United  States,  on  the  Connecticut.  Pop. 
88,840. 

Sta^ten  Island,  belonging  to  Mew 
York,  United  States,  14  miles  long 
and  6  miles  broad,  and  divided  from 
Long  Island  by  the  Narrows  Strait. 

Sta'ten,  a  rocky  island  off  the  S.E. 
C(»ast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  from  which  it 
It  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire. 

Sucre.    See  OhuqulBaca. 

Supe^rior,  IiSkke,  the  largest  of  the 
great  American  lakes,  and  the  greatest 
body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe.  Its 
length  is  365  miles,  its  breadth  160 
miles ;  its  mean  depth  is  988  feet ;  its 
surface  is  680  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  has  numerous  islands ;  it 
receives  220  rivers  and  streams,  and 
discharges  its  waters  by  St  Mary  Strait 
into  Lake  Huron. 

Surinam',  a  district  of  Guiana, 
South  America,  belonging  to  the  Dutch ; 
it  lies  between  British  and  French  Gui- 
ana, and  is  traversed  by  several  rivers. 
Area,  60,000  square  miles.  Pop.  68,5S6. 
«>-ParamaMbo,  the  capital,  is  situated 
Ok2  the  Biver  Surinam,  16  miles  from  its 
mouth.    Pop.  22,000. 

Susquehan^nah,  a  river  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  its  source  in 
Lake  Otsego,  flows  through  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  enters  the  head  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

Syr'acuse,  a  town  of  Mew  York, 
United  States,  celebrated  for  the  manu- 
factare  of  salt.    Pop.  61,792. 

Tampi'co,  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Pop.  11,682.-22, 
16  N.  97, 62  W. 

Taun^'ton,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Massachusetts,  United  States,  on  the 
Taunton.    Pop.  21,218, 


Teguolgal'pa,  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  Honduras,  Central  Amelia; 
it  is  situated  40  miles  S.E.  of  Conay- 
agua.    Pop.  12,000. 

Ten''neB8ee,one  of  the  United  Statei, 
bounded  M.  by  Kentucky  and  Yiri^; 
W.  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri;  8.  \ij 
Mississippi,  AliOMuna,  and  Georgia; 
and  E.  by  Morth  Carolina.  It  is  dit- 
tinguished  for  its  fertility  and  ^» 
turesque  scenery.  Area,  46,600  squue 
mUes.  Pop.  1,642,369.  Nash'viUe,oii 
the  Cumberland  Biver,  is  the  state* 
capitoL    Pop.  43,360. 

Ten'nessee,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Hoi- 
ston  and  the  Clinch,  near  Knozville; 
after  a  circuitous  course  it  Joins  tbe 
Ohio,  60  miles  above  the  ccmfluence  of 
that  river  with  the  Mississippi. 

Teplo,  a  town  of  Mexico,  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  86  miles  E.  of 
San  Bias.    Pop.  24,788. 

Tez'as,  formerly  a  province  of 
Mexico,  and  an  independent  state  from 
1886  to  1846,  when  it  was  annexed  to 
the  United  States,  and  admitted  into 
the  Union.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  Mew 
Mexico  and  the  Bio  Grande  del  Morte; 
M.  by  Indian  Territory,  and  S.  by  Odf 
of  Mexico.  Area,  287,604  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,691,749.  AuB'tin,  on  the  Rio 
Colorado,  is  the  state-canital.  Fop. 
10,960. 

Tezcu'co,  a  city  of  Mexico,  on  a 
plain  E.  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  16,626. 

Three  Biv'ers,  a  city  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  St  Maurice  and  the  St  Lawrence. 
Pop.  8670. 

Tier'ra  del  Tue'go,  a  large  island, 
or,  more  properly,  a  group  of  islands, 
separated  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  South  America  by  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  and  is  divided  between  Chili 
and  the  Argentine  Bepublic.  It  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, many  of  whose  summits  %re 
covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

Titlca'ca,  the  sacred  lake  of  the 
Peruvians,  is  situated  partly  in  Bolivia, 
and  partly  in  Pern,  at  an  elevation  of 
12,498  feet  above  the  Pacific  It  is  en- 
closed by  the  Andes.  It  is  120  miles 
in  length,  and  receives  the  waters  of 
numerous  streams;  but  its  only  outlet 
is  the  Desaguadero,  by  which  it  com- 
municates with  Lake  Uros. 

Tlasoal'a,  a  town  of  Mexico,  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  same  name, 
once  a  populous  and  important  city. 
Pop.  9710. 
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Toba'go,  a  Brltiah  West  IndU 
Island,  one  of  the  Windward  groap, 
H.E.  of  Trinidadf  28  miles  long  and  7 
miles  broad.  Area,  97  square  miles. 
Pop.  18,988.  8oarl>oroTi^  is  the 
eapital.    Pop.  1200. 

Tolima,  one  of  the  states  of  Colom- 
bia, South  America,  on  the  E.  slope  of 
the  Central  Cordillera.  Pop.  281,000. 
The  chief  town  is  Farifloa<uon. 

Tope^ka,  the  capital  of  Kansas, 
United  States,  on  the  8.  bank  of  the 
Kansas  River,  and  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway.    Pop.  16,461. 

ToTon'to,  a  dtv  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
■ituated  near  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
184  miles  above  Kingston,  with  an  ez- 
eellent  harbour.  Pop.  86,416.-48,  89 
N.  79, 36  W. 

Tortola,  one  of  the  Virgin  Isles, 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Bri- 
tain :  it  is  12  miles  loug  and  4  miles 
IntMid.    Pop.  8600. 

Trlziidaa^  with  the  exception  of 
Jamaica,  the  largest  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  being  60  miles 
long  bv  84  miles  broad.  It  is  separated 
from  the  continent  of  S.  America  bj 
the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  is  distinguished 
tot  its  fertility,  scenery,  and  magni- 
ficent forests.  Area,  1764  square  miles. 
Pop.  168,128.  Fort  of  Spain,  on  the 
W.  coast,  is  the  capital.  Pop.  20,000.— 
10, 88  N.  61, 82  W. 

Trinidad",  a  seaport  of  Cuba,  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  island.    Pop.  14,600. 

Troy,  a  flourishing  town  of  New  York, 
United  States,  on  the  Hudson,  6  miles 
above  Albany.    Pop.  66,747. 

Tmxillo,  a  seaport  of  Peru,  on  the 
Pacific,  founded  by  Pizarro,  in  1636. 
Pop.  6000.-8,6  S.79,4  W.— Also  a  town 
of  Venezuela,  in  the  district  or  section 
of  tiie  same  name,  state  of  Los  Andes. 
Pop.  28,000. 

Ta<nunan%  a  city  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  toe  Dulce.  Pop. 
16,000. 

TTr'ngnay,  or  Ban^da  Oriental. 
iSMpage867. 

Xr tab,  erected  into  a  territory  of  the 
United  States  in  1860,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Idaho  and  Wyoming  ;.on  the 
W.  by  Nevada ;  on  the  S.  by  Arizona ; 
and  on  the  E.  by  Wyoming  and  Colo- 
rado. Area,  128,886  square  miles.  Pop. 
148,968.  Salt  Iiake  City  is  the  capital. 
Pop.  20,768. 

U'^tioa,  a  flourishing  town  of  New 
York,  United  States,  on  the  Mohawk, 
where  the  Erie  Canal  joins  that  river. 
Pop.  88,914.-43, 6  N.  76,  21  W. 


Valdi'vla,  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Chili,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  with  a  capacious  harbour.  Pop. 
2000.— 89,  60  8.  78, 80  W. 

Valen'oia,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  state 
of  Garabobo,  near  Lake  Tacarigua. 
Pop.  61,700.-10, 8  N.  67, 66  W. 

Valladolid^  an  inland  town  of 
Mexico,  state  of  Yucatan,  much  re- 
sorted to  by  invalids  because  of  its  salu- 
briens  climate.    Pop.  18,472. 

Valparai^BO  (the  vale  of  Paradise, 
so  named  from  its  delightftil  situation), 
the  principal  seaport  of  Chili,  situated 
on  a  bay  of  the  Pacific.  It  has  a  large 
foreign  trade.  It  is  connected  bv  a 
railway  with  Santiago,  the  capitu  of 
ChiU.  Pop.  97,760.-83,  2  S.  71,  41 
W. 

Vanoouv'er  Island,  an  island  off 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  forming  part  of  the  province 
of  British  Columbia.  It  is  270  miles 
long  and  76  miles  broad,  covered  with 
immense  woods.  Estimated  area, 
16,000  square  miles.  Pop.  10,000.  Ylo- 
toria  is  the  capital. 

Veneznela.    See  page  868. 

Ve'ra  Oroz,  the  principal  seaport  of 
Me^co,  in  the  state  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Pop.  16,848. 

ver'mont,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  New  York ;  on 
the  E.  by  New  Hampshire ;  on  the  S. 
by  Massachusetts ;  and  on  the  N.  by 
Canada.  The  centre  is  traversed  by 
parallel  ranges  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, which  enclose  many  fertile 
valleys.  Area,  10,212  square  miles. 
Pop.  882,286.  Montpeller  is  the 
state-capital.    Pop.  1847. 

Vioks1>iirg,  a  city  and  port  of  entry. 
Mississippi,  United  States,  is  situated 
on  the  Mississippi,  400  miles  above 
New  Orleans.    Pop.  11,814. 

Vioto^ria,  a  city  near  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Vancouver  Island,  capital  of 
the  proviDce  of  Britbh  Columbia. 
Pop.  6926. 

Victo'ria,  a  seaport  of  Brazil,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Espirito 
Santo,  on  an  island  in  the  fine  bay  of 
that  name.    Pop.  6000. 

Villa  Vioo^za,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  of  Ceara,  surrounded  by 
groves  of  cocoa-palms.    Pop.  6000. 

Virginia,  one  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  N.  by  Marvland;  E.  by 
Maryland,  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean;  S.  by  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee ;  and  W.  by 
Virginia  and  Kentucky.    It  prei 
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great  varfety  of  larfkce,  firam  the 
moonUin  ranges  of  the  Allegfaaaiee 
tpiandv  flats  on  the  sea^OMt  UeeAil 
minerals  are  found  in  abondaace,  and 
tiM  soU,  though  yarkras,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  state  is  especially  fkmous  for 
tobaeeo.  Area,  88M8  square  miles. 
Pop.  Ifil2fi06,  Biohmond  Is  the 
oanlUl. 

Virginia  Oity,  the  eomraerdsl  capi- 
tal of  Nevada,  United  BUtes,  is  situated 
en  the  E.  slope  of  Mount  Dayidson, 
16  mUes  N.N.E.  of  Carson  City.  Its 
stiver  mines  are  said  to  be  the  richest 
in  the  United  States.  Pop.  10^7.— 
Also  the  capital  of  Madison  county, 
Montana  territory,  located  fa  the  midst 
of  a  rich  mining  district,  at  an  altitude 
of  6718  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Virginia,  West,  one  of  the  United 
States,  formerly  the  western  section  of 
the  State  of  Vi^nia,  from  which  it 
separated  In  ISn,  when  the  eastern 
part  declared  for  sdeesslon  from  the 
eentral  government  West  Ti^fnia 
was  erected  into  a  state  and  adnutted 
into  the  Union  In  1663.  Area,  88,000 
square  miles.  Pop.  618^467.  Wheeling 
is  the  capital. 

VMn  Isles,  a  numerous  group  in 
the  west  Indies,  to  the  E.  of  Port 
Rioo.  Santa  Grnn,  8t  T%ama8j  smd  St 
John  belong  to  Denmark;  Tortela, 
Virgin  Chrda,  Anegada,  etc.,  belong  to 
Britain,  and  are  attached  to  the  colony 
of  Leeward  Islands,  their  pop.  being 
6887. 

Wabash,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  rises  on  the  W.  border 
of  Ohio,  separates  Indiana  from  Illi- 
nois, and  joins  the  Ohio  100  miles 
above  its  Jnnction  with  the  Mississippi. 

Wash'tngtmi,  the  capital  of  the 
United  States.  Pop.  147,m  See  Bb- 
MARKs,  page  861.— Also  a  territory 
of  the  United  States,  bounded  N. 
by  British  America;  E.  by  Idaho; 
S.  by  Oregon ;  and  W.  by  the  Pacific. 
Area,  176,141  square  miles.  Fop.  76,116. 
Olym^pia  is  the  capital  of  the  terri- 
tory.   Pop.  1232. 

Welland  Canal,  in  Ontario,  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  connects  Lake  Erie 
and  Ontario. 

Wheering,   the  capital   of  West 


Yfarglnia,  United  States,  on  the  Obk 
Pop.  80,787. 

WsHnlngton,  the  chief  town  of 
Delaware,  United  States.   Pop.4S^ 

Wln^nlpeg,  a  large  lake  of  Hui- 
toba.  Dominion  of  Canada,  M.W.  of 
Lake  Superior.  Length  240  miles; 
breadth  66  miles. 

Wln^peg,  the  capital  of  Kanitota, 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Pop.  estimated 
at  18,000. 

Wlioon'aizi,  one  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Sapeiior 
and  Michigan;  E.  by  Lake  Michigan; 
S.  by  Illinois;  and  W.  by  MhmefioU 
and  Iowa.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
abounds  in  valuable  minerals.  Area, 
68,984  square  miles.  Pop.  1,815,197. 
Madison  is  the  state-capital.  Fop. 
10^4. 

woToeBter,  woos'ter,  a  city  of 
Massachusetts,  United  SUtes,  88  miles 
S.W.  of  Boston.    Pop.  66,891. 

Wyo^mtng,  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  bounded  N.  by  Montana; 
E.  by  Dakota  and  Nebraska;  8.  by 
Colorado  and  Utah ;  and  W.  by  Idabo. 
Pop.  80,789.  Cheyenne  is  the  apital> 
Pop.  8466. 

Xalapa,  or  Jalapa  (Hala^pa),  a  city 
of  Mexico,  60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Vera 
Cruz.    Pop.  14,217. 

Zaray'es,  a  lake  of  Brazil,  formed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay  which, 
in  the  rainy  season,  spread  over  a  vast 
extent  of  ground. 

Yarmonth,  yar^muth,  a  seaport  of 
Nova  Sootia,  on  tiie  W.  coast.  Fop> 
6280. 

Yozk  Fort,  the  most  important 
station  or  factory  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Hodfon 
Bay,  district  of  Kewatin. 

Tn^oatan,  a  {peninsular  state  of 
Mexico,  projecting  880  miles  firam  tbe 
continent  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  separated 
from  the  island  of  Cuba  by  a  channel 
120  miles  broad.  Area,  29,680  square 
miles.    Pop.  286,888. 

Zaoate'oas,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Zacatecas,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  rich  silver-mines. 
Pop.  80,118. 

Zanes'ville,  a  manu&ctnring  town 
of  Ohio,  United  States.    Pop.  18,118. 
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OCEANIA 

Is  ft  collective  term  for  all  the  islanda  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
not  belonging  to  any  state  in  Asia  or  America.  It  is  sub- 
divided here  into  three  groups,  viz. : — 

Malaysia,  or  the  islands  lying  between  Asia  and  Australia. 

Australasia,  consisting  of  the  great  islands,  Australia,  ■ 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 

FoLYiYESiA,  the  remaining  islands  scattered  over  the  Pacific, 
a  world  of  islets. 

I.  MALAYSIA. 

The  islands  embraced  under  this  head  form  an  archipelago, 
variously  called  Malay,  Eastern,  East  Indian,  and  Asiatic. 
The  political  relations,  and  the  relative  importance  of  these 
islands,  or  of  the  groups  they  form,  may  be  roughly  represented 
thus: — 

Sq.  MUes.      Fopalation. 

Philippine  and  Snln  Islands Spanish 115,000 6,500,000 

Sonda  and  Molaoca  Islands. Duteh 655,000 28,500,000 

Papua,  or  New  Guinea. Native. 300,000 500,000 

The  total  area  of  Malaysia  is  over  1,000,000  square  mileS) 
and  the  total  population  about  35,000,000. 

REMARKS. 

The  islands  of  Malajrsia  lie  between  11**  S.  lat.  and  21°  N.  lat., 
and  between  $5**  and  151**  E.  long.  The  name  is  due  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Malay  race  in  the  population ;  but  this  prevalence 
diminishes  eastward  of  the  important  line  named  after  the  British 
naturalist,  A.  R.  Wallace,  who  first  pointed  it  out.  Wallace's 
line  follows  the  deep  channel  which  runs  between  Bali  and  Lom- 
bok,  two  of  the  Lesser  Sundas,  and  between  Borneo  and  Celebes, 
two  of  the  Greater  Sundas,  and  thence  north-eastward.  On  both 
sides  of  this  line  the  seas  are  comparatively  shallow ;  yet  the/awia 
and  flcra  of  the  islands  towards  Asia  are  Asiatic,  while  the  fauiva, 
and  flora  of  the  islands  towards  Australia  are  Australian  in  char- 
acter. The  marsupial  animals  of  Australia,  for  example,  are  not 
found  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  Wallace's  line.  East  of  Wallace's 
line,  the  diminutive  and  demonstrative  blacks  of  Australian  type, 
commonly  called  Papuans,  outnumber  the  Malays,  a  brown  race 
of  Asiatic  origin,  lazy  and  taciturn.  For  the  most  part,  the  Malays 
are  Mohammedan,  the  Papuans  heathen. 

Remarkable  also  is  the  volcanic  line  in  Malaysia.  Traversing 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  their  lenrth,  it  is  contmucd  «xi;i<c>r[^%  \!&i^ 
Molaccaa  and  Leaser  Sundas,  and  along  l^e  ii\lo\^  \«!i^gi}CL  ^\  "^v^^ 
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and  SuTnatra,  leaving  Borneo  out  altogether,  and  touching  only 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  Celebes.  In  no  part  of  the  wond  are 
subteiranean  fires  more  active.  The  latest  great  outburst  was  that 
of  Erakatau  Island,  situated  in  the  fair-way  of  Sunda  Straits,  and 
measuring  6  miles  by  3  miles,  with  a  peak  2750  feet  Mgh.  Sud- 
denly in  August  1883,  but  unseen  because  of  the  impenetrable 
volcanic  cloud,  Erakatau  Island  was  reduced  to  one-tmrd  of  its 
size  as  ^ven  above,  while  the  sea  swept  the  adjacent  shores  with 
destruction  to  life  as  well  as  property.  The  site  of  Elrakatau  vol- 
cano is  now  a  depth  of  water  fathomless  with  a  line  of  1000  feet ;  and 
two  new  islands  are  believed  to  be  portions  of  Krakatau  Island 
hurled  through  the  air  to  a  distance  respectively  of  7  and  8  miles. 
The  climate  is  more  uniform  in  Malaysia  than  anywhere  else  withm 
the  tropics,  one  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  mountains  which 
overspread  all  the  islands,  and  in  Borneo  and  Papua,  the  largest  two, 
approximate  to  the  Swiss  Alps  in  height,  are  wooded  to  the  top. 

Spanish. — Philippine  and  Sulu  Islands;  capital  Manilla,  in 
Luzon,  the  most  northerly,  and  the  largest  of  the  Philippines. 
With  its  160,000  inhabitants  Manilla  is  a  match  for  the  larger 
cities  of  the  mother-counlnry ;  it  has  a  first-rate  harbour,  and  gives 
name  to  excellent  hemp  and  cheroots. 

Butch. — Sunda  and  Molucca  Islands.  The  Greater  Sundas  are- 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Celebes.  Borneo  is  the  largest  island 
on  the  ^obe  after  Australia,  Greenland,  and  New  Guinea:  principal 
towns,  Pontianak  on  the  west  coast,  Ban^jermasin  on  the  south 
coast.  Sumatra  is  about  the  size  of  Great  Britain ;  principal  towns, 
Padang  on  the  west  coast,  Bencoolen  on  the  east  coast,  and  Palem- 
bang,  50  miles  up  a  river.  Java  is  about  the  size  of  Ireland : 
principal  towns,  Batavia,  capital  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies ;  and 
Sourabaya,  opposite  Madura  Island,  which  is  under  the  same 
culture  system  as  Java  itself,  the  industry  of  the  natives  in  both 
being  directed  by  government  officials.  Celebes,  about  the  same 
size  as  Java,  is  very  fertile  in  both  rice  and  sago,  which  are  the 
staples  of  food  throughout  Malaysia  ;  chief  town.  Macassar. 

Of  the  Lesser  Sundas,  Banca  is  particularly  rich  in  tin. 

The  Moluccas  are  also  called  Spice  Islands,  because  of  the  cloves 
and  nutmegs  they  yield :  Amboyna,  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  is  the  Dutch  capital. 

Portuguese. — North-eastern  comer  of  Timor,  which  is  the  most 
easterly  and  the  largest  of  the  Lesser  Sundas. 

British. — Labuan,  an  island  off  Borneo,  with  a  good  harbour, 
which  serves  as  a  coal-dep6t. 

Native. — Mindanao,  the  second  largest  of  the  Philippines,  is 

only  nominally  Spanish.     Dutch  rule  is  maintained  largely  by 

means  of  native  princes ;  and  in.  tT\e  nottk  of  Sumatra,  the  state  of 

Acbeen  still  defies  the  Dutcb.  aima,  'tVia  TiQVODLWBt*OKa^^\'^Tas^ 
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is  independent ;  part  of  it  being  governed  by  native  saltans,  the 
Sarawak  district  by  the  representatives  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Brooke,  and  the  extreme  north  by  a  company  of  British  merchants. 
New  Gninea,  the  largest  island  on  the  globe,  after  Australia  and 
Greenland,  is  practiccQly  independent,  though  the  Dutch  claim  the 
western  hal£  In  the  interest  of  the  Australian  colonies,  particularly 
of  Queensland,  a  British  Commissioner  was  stationed  on  the  south 
coast  in  1884.  Mangrove  swamps  abound  on  the  shores  towards 
Australia. 

EXERCISES. 

What  islands  are  included  under  Oceania?  Define]  the  three  sub- 
divisions of  Oceania.  .  How  is  Malaysia  variously  named  an  archipelago  ? 
What  is  the  area,  and  what  the  population  of  Malaysia  ?  What  European 
power  is  paramount  in  it?    What  groups  belong  to  Spain? 

Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  does  Malaysia  ex- 
tend? Account  for  the  name.  Trace  Wallace's  line.  Explain  its  im- 
portance. What  races  of  men  prevail  on  either  side  of  it?  What  is 
the  religion  of  these  races  respectively?  i Trace  the  volcanic  line. 
What  large  island  is  wholly  out  of  it?  Describe  the  volcanic  out- 
burst of  1883  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  What  of  the  climate  of 
Malavsia  ?    What  of  the  mountains  ?    What  of  the  natural  resources  ? 

Where  is  Manilla?  For  what  is  it  famed?  Name  the  four  Greater 
Sundas.  Which  is  the  largest  of  them  ?  Name  the  two  chief  towns  in 
it.  Give  some  notion  of  the  size  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Celebes 
respectively.  In  which  of  them  is  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  ? 
Which  of  them  is  fertile  in  both  the  Malaysian  staples  of  food  ?  Where 
are  Bencoolen,  Palembang,  and  Macassar?  What  is  meant  by  the 
**  culture  system  ?  "  In  what  islands  is  it  carried  out  ?  Which  one  of  the 
Lesser  Sundas  is  rich  in  tin?  Why  are  the  Moluccas  called  Spice 
Islands?    Name  their  capital. 

In  what  island  of  what  group  is  the  Portuguese  territory?  Of  what 
use  is  the  British  island  Labuan?  Which  large  Philippine  island  is 
only  nominally  Spanish?  What  native  state  in  Sumatra  is  still  indepen- 
dent? How  18  the  north  of  Borneo  variously  governed?  Give  some 
notion  of  the  size  of  New  Guinea.  What  of  its  political  relations  and 
prospects? 

II.  AUSTRALASIA, 

LiTEBALLT  meaning  Southern  Asia,  is  here  used  as  a.cpUectivo 
term  for  the  British  colonies  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand,  viz. : — 

Colonies.                        Sq.  miles.  Population.           Capitals. 

Queensland 668,000  227,000  Brisbane. 

New  South  Wales 309,000  762,000  Sydney. 

Victoria 88,000  862,000  Melbourne. 

South  Australia 903,000  280,000  Adelaide. 

West  Australia 976,000  29,000  Perth. 

Tasmania 26,000  116,000  Hobaxt. 

New-Zeaiand 104,000  534,000  ^Oaiw^Ka-a. 
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Island!.— Tn  Anstralia,  Great  Sandy,  Melville  and  Battat, 
Kangaroo :  in  Tasmania,  King  and  flinders,  Bruny :  in  ^^n 
Zealand,  Great  Barrier,  Stewart,  Warakaari  or  Chatham  group. 

Straits.— 'Torres,  Bass,  Banks,  Cook,  Foveanx. 

Oldft. — In  Australia,  Carpentaria,  Van  Diemen,  Great 
Australian  Bight,  Spencer,  St  Vincent,  Port  Phillip :  in  Kei7 
Zealand,  Hauraki,  Bay  of  Plenty,  Hawke  Bay,  Tasman  or 
Blind  Bay,  Pegasus  Bay,  Canterbury  Bight. 

Capes.— In  Australia,  York,  Catastrophe  and  Spencer, 
Otway,  Wilson  Promontory :  in  Tasmania,  Grun,  Portland, 
South  :  in  New  Zealand,  Maria,  Van  Diemen^  Egmont,  Palliser, 
East,  Farewell,  Pompey's  Pillar,  South. 

Hountains.— Australian  and  New  Zealand  Alps. 

Lakes. — ^In  Australia,  Torrens,  Eyre,  Gairdner,  AmadenS) 
Austin :  in  New  Zealand,  Taupo,  Wanaka,  Wakatipa. 

Birer. — ^In  Australia,  Murray. 

BBMAItKS. 

The  total  area  of  Australasia  is  not  far  below  that  of  all  Europe. 
Tasmania,  the  smallest  colony,  is  nearly  as  Urge  as  ScotUnd,  and 
West  Australia,  the  largest  one^  is  eight  times  the  suse  of  the 
British  Isles. 

Australia  is  merely  a  geogra]9hical  term,  the  colonies  among 
which  it  is  divided  being  politically  independent  of  each  other. 
Measuring  2600  miles  from  w.  to  £.  and  2000  miles  firom  N.  to  S., 
it  is  the  largest  island  on  the  globe ;  not  but  that  the  so-called 
continents  are  also  islands.  Its  area  is  nearly  four-£[fths  that  of 
Europe.  The  interior  is  a  great  sandstone  saucer,  the  drainage  of 
which  collects  mostly  in  shallow  lakes,  which,  being  without  out- 
let, are  salt.  So  extensive  is  the  central  waste  that  about  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  area  of  Australia  is  believed  to  be  unfit  for  occupation 
by  civilized  man.  For  1200  miles  along  the  Great  Australian 
Bight,  there  is  not  a  single  river-mouth,  because  there  the  margin  of 
the  saucer  runs  close  to  the  shore.  Elsewhere,  this  margin  runs 
50-200  miles  inland ;  and  rivers  reaching  the  sea  are  formed  ac- 
cordingly. The  eastern  margin  contains  the  highest  mountains. 
Beginning  in  Victoria  with  the  Grampians,  mountain  ranges  pass 
into  New  South  Wales  under  the  name  of  Alps,  and  run  on  to  the 
north  of  Queensland.  Several  of  the  Alpine  peaks  rise  above  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow,  with  glaciers  attached.  The  highest  of  all 
is  Mount  Hotham,  7500  feet,  in  Victoria;  and  the  next  highest, 
Mount  Kosciusko,  7308  feet,  in  New  South  Wales.  The  riven  on 
the  east  coast  are  liabU^  d&atru.<itlvQ  floods  :  those  which  descend 
from  the  landward  side  oi  t\iQ  xaoixxfiXMXA,  «sA\i\A.^«ae^\ksithfir 
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lost  in  the  arid  interior,  nor  received  into  lakes  without  outlet, 
^nite  to  form  Murray  Riyer.  This  largest  of  Australiui  rivers 
ctfers,  with  its  tributaries,  Murrumbidgee,  Lachlan,  and  Darling, 
thousands  of  miles  of  inland  navigation  ;  but  it  is  not  accessible  to 
ocean  craffc,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  Lake  Alexandrina,  through 
which  it  reaches  the  sea.  During  long  droughts,  which  are  "^e 
curse  of  Australia,  the  limits  of  inland  navigation  are  greatly 
abridged.  The  region  of  most  abundant  rainfall  is  that  of  the 
monsoons  in  the  UOTth-east,  which  comes  down  as  far  as  Brisbane 
on  the  east  coast,  but  on  the  west  coast  only  to  17**  S.  lat.  The 
consequence  is  that  one  hundred  miles  on  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
contains  more  and  larger  rivers  than  the  whole  east  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia ;  not  but  that  some  of  the  east  coast  rivers  are  navigable. 
Both  the  fauna  and  the  flora  native  to  Australia  are  poor.  Alonft 
with  Tasmania  and  New  Guinea,  Australia  is  the  home  of  pouched 
animals,  as  the  kangaroo :  exempt  from  wild  beasts,  it  abounds 
with  stinging  abominations ;  ana  berries  are  its  one  vegetable 
product  fit  for  food.  Its  characteristic  trees  are  species  of  eiicalyp' 
tus,  with  leathery  leaves,  which  present  generally  not  the  surface, 
but  an  edge,  to  the  sky.  But  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Europe  flourish 
there ;  and  Australia  is  now  a  land  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  com, 
and  wine.  Maize  is  the  prevalent  grain  on  the  borders  of  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales  ;  wheat  prevails  farther  south.  Gold 
is  of  industrial  importance  in  all  the  colonies  of  Australia,  except 
West  Australia ;  silver  and  copper  are  mined  in  South  Australia ; 
tin  on  the  borders  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales ;  coal  in 
both  these  colonies,  and  iron  also  in  the  latter.  The  native  Aus- 
tralian is  a  Papuan  black,  so  little  capable  of  civilisation  that  he 
is  likely  to  cue  out  in  Australia,  as  he  has  already  died  out  in 
Tasmania. 

About  1000  miles  east  of  Australia  lies  Norfolk  Island,  a  former 
penal  settlement,  to  which,  in  1856,  were  brought  from  Fltcaim's 
Island  a  party  of  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  ''  Bounty. " 
Though  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  Norfolk  Island  is  a  separate  British  possession. 

(^eensland. — ^To  this  colony  belong  the  islands  in  Torres  Strait, 
some  of  which  are  nearer  to  New  Guinea  than  to  Australia.  At  a 
distance  of  10-50  miles  from  the  eastern  shore,  there  runs  for  1200 
miles  a  coral  reef,  forming  a  natural  breakwater,  within  which  the 
depth  is  10-60  fathoms,  while  outside  it  reaches  300  fathoms  ;  but 
this  breakwater  is  also  a  bar  to  direct  navigation  coastwards. 
Queensland  territory,  being  all  either  within  or  near  the  Iropic  of 
Capricorn,  counts  among  its  produce  arrow-root  and  sugar.  The 
capital,  Brisbane,  is  at  the  head  of  ocean  navigation  on  Brisbane 
Biver,  25  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  but  the  river  is  navigated  by 
steamers  to  Ipswich,  25  miles  still  higher  up.  Rockhampton  is  a 
busy  shipping  port  farther  north,  situated  on  Pitzroy  River,  45 
miles  from  its  mouth. 
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New  Bonth  Wales. — ^Tliis  is  the  most  highly  faronred  colony 
in  resjiect  of  inland  river-navigation,  restricted  though  that  be  to 
about  eight  months  in  the  year.    Albury  is  the  head  of  navigation 
on  Murray  River.    The  capital,  Sydney,  is  the  oldest  town  in 
Australia ;   and  ^hat  with  the  land-locked  sea-scapes  of  Port 
Jackson,  on  which  it  stands,  the  wild  scenery  of  the  JBlue  Monn* 
tains  behind  it,  and  its  Italian  climate,  it  claims  a  foremost  place 
among  the  cities  of  the  world  for  amenity.     North  of  it,  at  the 
mouth  of  Hunter  River,  is  Newcastle,  so  named  because  of  the 
surrounding  coalfield.     Immediately  south  of  Port  Jackson  is 
Botany  Bay,  once  a  familiar  name  in  connexion  with  the  trans- 
portation of  convicts. 

Victoria  is  at  once  the  smallest  and  the  most  populous  colony 
on  the  Australian  mainland.  This  paradox  is  explained  by  the 
superior  richness  of  the  gold-mines  in  Victoria,  the  greater  suit- 
ableness of  its  comparatively  cool  climate  to  the  British  race,  and 
the  fact  that  more  rain  faUs  in  the  comer  where  it  lies  than  else- 
where in  extratropical  Australia,  because  of  the  mass  and  height 
of  the  mountains  there.  Among  the  Yictorian  mountains  grow 
forests  of  the  eucaljrptus,  some  of  which,  rising  straight  as  an  arrow 
to  a  height  of  600  feet,  are  the  tallest  trees  in  the  world.  The 
capital,  Melbourne,  a  little  way  up  the  Yarra-Yarra,  is  the  largest 
ci^  in  Australia.  Ballarat  and  Sandhurst  are  gold-mining  centres. 
Geelong,  on  a  western  bend  of  Port  Phillip,  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district. 

South  Australia. — This  colony  might  be  called  North  and  South 
Australia,  for  its  territory  extends  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
islands  The  capital,  Adelaide,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
St  Vincent,  is  the  centre  of  the  only  well-settled  district,  a  notable 
wheat-land.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  gulf,  York  peninsula, 
barren  on  the  surface,  is  rich  in  copper,  and  supports  a  large 
mining  population.  This  colony  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
l)ossession  of  its  whole  territory  by  establishing  a  telegraph  from 
Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin  on  the  northern  shore. 

West  Australia,  never  having  offered  the  attraction  of  gold- 
fields,  is  the  most  backward  colony  in  Australia.  The  settled  dis- 
tricts are  in  the  south-west  comer,  where  also  is  the  capital,  Perth. 
In  the  north,  towards  the  region  of  the  monsoons,  was  discovered, 
in  1879,  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  region  of  great  promise,  as 
large  as  Scotland ;  much  of  it  lies  on  Fitzroy  River,  the  largest  in 
West  Australia,  and  navigable  by  small  steamers  for  at  least  100 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

Tasmania,  about  the  size  of  Ireland.     With  fauna  and  flora 

similar  to  those  of  the  Australian  mainland,  this  island  has  bolder 

shores,  a  more  mountainous  interior,  denser  forests,  a  greater 

rainfall,  more  constant  rivers,  and  a  climate  better  adapted  to  the 

processes  of  British  "husbaiidTy .    \\a  wffl«*^^  \&  ^^'AsA^Yssto  two  by 
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a  depresdon  which  nms  north  and  south,  containing  the  two  prin- 
dpaf  riyers,  the  Tamar  and  Derwent.  The  eastern  and  snudler 
division  culminates  in  Ben  Lomond,  5010  feet ;  the  western  and 
larger  one  in  Cradle  Mountain,  5069  feet.  The  capital,  Hobi^  on 
the  Derwent,  is  connected  by  railway  with  the  next  town  in  im^ 
portance,  Launceston,  on  the  Tamar.  Fruits,  both  fresh  and  pre- 
seiryed,  form  an  important  article  of  export 

Ifew  Zealand  is  the  physical  counterpart  of  the  British  Isles  at 
the  antipodes,  being  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  enjoying  a  similar 
climate.    The  mountains  are  both  loftier  and  more  widelj  dis- 
tributed, however,  so  that  most  of  the  rivers  are  torrents,  brmging 
down  immense  quantities  of  rock-rubbish ;  and  the  scenery  is  on  a 
scale  intermediate  between  the  Scottish  and  the  Swiss.     Of  the 
two  principal  islands,  distinguished  as  North  and  South,  the  latter 
is  the  more  compact  and  the  larger :  it  contains  also  the  highest 
mountain,  but  not  the  longest  nver.    So  deeply  indented  is  the 
outline  of  North  Island  that  the  isthmus,  on  which  the  town  of 
Auckland  stands,  measures  only  about  a  mile  across  at  the  narrowest 
part     The  highest  mountain  of  all  is  Mount  Cook,  12,849  feet, 
a  snow-clad  peak  of  ike  Southern  Alps,  which  run  along  the 
western  side  of  South  Island.     The  highest  mountain  in  North 
Island  is   Buapehu,  9195  feet      From  Buapehu  descends  the 
largest  river,  the  Waikato,  whi(^  traverses  Taupo,  the  largest  lake, 
and  is  navigable  for  100  miles  up  by  vessels  of  30  tons.    I^orth  of 
Buapehu  rises  Tongariro,  an  active  volcano ;  and  between  Lake 
Taupo  and  the  Bay  of  Plenty  lies  the  hot-lake  district  of  Botorua, 
exhibiting  the  same  volcanic  phenomena,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  as  have  made  famous  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  (pace 
349).    The  fatma  and  flora  of  New  Zealand  di£fer  characteristically 
from  those  of  Australia.    A  small  rat  was  the  only  indigenous 
mammal.    The  flora  included,  besides  magnificent  timber  trees, 
the  sweet  potato,  many  species  of  ferns,  one  of  them  with  an  edible 
root,  and  a  coarse  flax,  which  is  still  exported  for  the  manufacture  of 
ropes.    The  animals  and  plants  of  Europe  flourish  in  New  Zealand : 
the  grasses,  the  house-fly,  and  the  rat  or  Europe  are  even  supplant- 
ing the  native  varieties ;  and  rabbits  have  become  a  pest    The 
olive-complexioned  native  race,  called  Maories,  differ  little  from 
Europeans  in  size  and  features,  and  are  a  match  for  them  in 
courage.    Most  of  them  have  accepted  civilisation  and  Christianity. 
They  number  about  40,000,  and  are  located  chiefly  in  North  Island. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  New  Zedand  is  pointed  out  in  the  followmg 
notice  of  the  provinces,  which,  thouen  no  longer  administrative 
divisions,  are  stUl  popularly  recognisea : — 

North  Island.— AuMBJid,  home  of  the  Kauri  pine,  valuable  for 
both  timber  and  gum.  Auckland  town  is  the  largest  in  North 
Island,  and  the  fliird  larffest  in  the  colony.— Taranaki,  densely 
wooded,  has  rich  ironsand  alon^  the  shore.  —  Hawke  Bay^  a 
district  of  alluvial  plains  ascending  to  tlie  BiXvaBMOift  llLQ'Ko^wJoa. 
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— ^Wellington  contains  tlie  capital  of  Kew  Zealand,  also  called 
Wellington,  situated  on  Port  ificholson. 

South  Island. — Every  province  except  Canterbury  yields  gold. 
—  Marlborougli,  cliiefly  pastoral.  —  Nelson  has  gold,  lead,  and 
copper,  vast  beds  of  the  finest  ironstone,  and  good  coaL — ^West- 
land,  specially  rich  in  gold. — Canterbury,  a  land  of  terraces, 
supposed  to  be  old  terminal  moraines,  of  which  thirty  have  been 
counted  rising  successively  from  the  sea  to  the  Alps.  Its  chief 
town,  Christchurch,  is  the  second  largest  in  the  colony. — Otago, 
especially  rich  in  gold,  yields  also  a  fine  building  stone  similar  to 
Bath  stone.    Its  chief  town,  Dunedin,  is  the  largest  in  the  colony. 

Stewart  Island  has  ironsand,  like  that  of  Taranaki  shora 

EXERCISES. 

What  does  Australasia  literally  mean  ?  Name  its  three  geographical 
divisions.  Name  the  seven  colonies  which  make  it  up,  and  the  capital 
of  each.  Which  is  the  largest  of  these  colonies,  and  which  the  smallest? 
Which  one  is  the  most  populous,  and  which  the  least  so  ?  Name  four 
islands  adjacent  to  the  Australian  mainland.  Name  two  islands  adjacent 
to  the  Tasmanian  mainland.  What  islands  are  separated  by  the  Torres, 
Bass,  Banks,  Cook,  and  Foveaux  Straits  respectively?  Name  four 
gulfs  on  the  coast  of  Australia.  Find  out  the  great  Australian  Bight 
Name  four  bays  in  New  Zealand.  What  gulf  is  entered  between  capes 
Catastrophe  and  Spencer?  Find  out  South  Cape  in  Tasmania,  and 
South  Cfape  in  New  Zealand.  Name  the  four  largest  lakes  in  South 
Australia. 

Illustrate  by  comparison  the  enormous  area  of  Australasia  in  general, 
and  of  Australia  in  particular.  What  about  the  size  of  individual  colonies  ? 
Of  the  terms  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  which  two  are  both 
geographical  and  political?  Give  the  length  and  breadth  of  Australia. 
Describe  the  interior.  What  becomes  of  its  drainage  ?  Why  does  no  river 
reach  the  sea  on  the  great  Australian  Bight?  Of  what  nature  are  the 
rivers  on  the  east  coast?  Give  an  account  of  the  mountain-ranges  fi-om 
which  they  descend.  Name  the  highest  two  summits.  Give  an  account 
of  Murray  River.  Name  its  three  principal  tributaries.  How  far  is  it 
navigable  ?  Where  is  the  region  of  most  abundant  rainfall  ?  Give 
some  account  of  the  fauna  BXidijtm'a  of  Australia.  Which  of  the  colonies 
on  the  east  coast  is  divided  between  maize-lands  and  wheat-lands? 
What  other  islands  possess  ih.^  fauna  wadjlm'a  of  Australia  ?  Which 
of  the  Australian  colonies  is  especially  rich  in  gold  ?  Which  one  in 
silver  and  copper  ?  Where  is  tin  found  ?  Which  two  colonies  have  coal  ? 
Which  one  of  the  two  has  ironstone  besides?  What  of  the  Australian 
natives  ?    Give  some  account  of  Norfolk  Island. 

Give  an  account  of  the  great  Barrier  Reef.  Mention  two  articles  of 
tropical  produce  which  Queenslandyields.  Name  its  capita],  and  another 
town  higher  up  the  same  river.  Where  is  Rockhampton?  Name  the 
capital  of  New  South  Wales,  and  describe  its  site.  How  are  Newcastle 
and  Botany  Bay  situated  in  respect  to  it  ?  What  is  the  distinction  of  Al- 
bury  town  ?  Account  for  Victoria  being  at  once  the  smallest  and  the  most 
populous  of  the  Australian  colonies.  Name  its  capital.  What  has  attracted 
population  to  Ballarat,  Sandhur&t,  and  Geelong  respectively?  Why  might 
South  Australia  be  called  I^oTWvtxiv^^wiXXi  kv>sN.T^va.?  Name  its  capital. 
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l^ame  the  termini  of  the  Trans- Australian  telegraph.  Where  are  the 
richest  copper-mines?  How  may  the  backwardness  of  West  Australia 
Ve  in  part  accounted  for?  Give  some  account  of  its  largest  river. 
Kame  its  capital. 

Compare  Tasmania  with  Ireland  in  size.  Compare  it  with  Australia 
in  respect  of  surface,  climate,  ^auna  and /2ora.  Give  an  account  of  the 
depression  which  divides  it  into  two.  Name  the  highest  mountain  in 
each  moiety.  Name  the  town  on  each  of  the  two  rivers  in  the  depression. 
Which  one  is  the  capital?  What  article  of  export  implies  a  genial 
climate? 

How  far  does  the  New  Zealand  group  resemble  the  British  Isles? 
Compare  the  North  and  South  islands  in  respect  of  outline  and  size,  of 
mountains  and  rivers.  Name  and  describe  the  highest  mountain  of  all. 
On  which  side  of  North  Island  does  the  longest  river  reach  the  sea? 
Which  is  the  largest  lake  of  all  ?  Where  is  the  hot-lake  district  ?  Com- 
pare its  wonders  with  those  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Give  some 
account  of  the  fauna  toi^  flora  of  New  Zealand.  How  are  they  faring 
in  presence  of  European  plants  and  animals  ?  Give  some  account  of  the 
natives.  Name  the  four  provinces  of  North  Island.  Which  of  them  is 
the  home  of  the  Kauri  pine  ?  Which  of  them  has  deposits  of  ironsand  ? 
Which  of  them  contains  the  capital  of  New  Zealand?  What  rank,  in 
point  of  size,  does  the  town  of  Auckland  hold  in  New  Zealand  and  in 
Worth  Island  respectively?  Of  the  provinces  in  South  Island,  which 
one  has  no  gold-mines  ?  Which  one  has  the  greatest  variety  of  mineral 
wealth?  Which  two  are  specially  rich  in  gold?  How  are  the  terraces 
of  Canterbury  province  accounted  for?  Name  the  largest  two  towns  in 
New  Zealand,  and  the  provinces  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 
Which  town  is  the  largest  of  all  ?  In  what  respect  is  Stewart  ]!sland  like 
Taranaki  province? 


III.  POLYNESIA 

Lies  within  30°  N.  and  30°  S.  of  the  equator.  Its  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  about  1^500,000.  The  principal  groups 
are: — 

British — Fiji  and  its  dependency  Botumah. 

French — New  Caledonia  and  its  dependency  Loyalty  Islands ;  Society; 
Marquesas.  Tubuahi,  Tuamotu,  and  Gambler  are  only  Protec- 
torates. 

Spanish — Marianne  or  Ladrones,  attached  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Independent — Sandwich,  Samoa  or  Navigator,  Tonga  or  Friendly,  New 
Hebrides,  Solomon,  New  Britannia,  Pelew,  Caroline. 

BEMABES. 

Looked  at  on  the  map,  the  islands  of  Polynesia  divide  thetn&^Vr^^ 
into  lar^e  and  small ;  the  comparatively  large  oiiea\)^\x\:^^<Q&<^^1  *vXs!^ 
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Sandwich  and  Fiji  groups,  and  those  which,  along  with  New  Guinea 
and  Australia,  almost  enclose  the  Ck>ral  Sea.   These  lu'ger  islands  are 
of  volcanic  origin  and  monntainons,  highly  so  for  their  limited  area; 
the  mountains  of  F^i  attaining  6000  feet,  those  of  New  Caledonia 
8000  feet,  and  those  of  Hawaii,  the  largest  member  of  the  Sand- 
wich group,  13,950  feet,  in  Mauna  Loa,  an  active  volcano.    Of  the 
smaller  islands,  some  are  also  volcanic  and  mountainous,  as  the 
Tonga  and  Samoa  groups  east  of  Fiji ;  others  are  coralline,  nsing 
only  a  few  feet  above  high-water  mark.      When  the  coral  reef  is 
circular,  enclosing  sea-water  of  considerable  depth,  the  island  is 
called  an  atoll ;  such  are  the  Caroline  Islands.  Coral  islets,  crowned 
with  cocoa-nut  trees,  are  frequent  even  amid  groups  of  volcanic 
ori^;  and  coral  reefs  are  in  all  the  groups  a  danger  to  navi- 
gation. 

The  name  Melanesia  is  sometimes  given  to  the  larger  islands 
which  shut  ofif  the  Coral  Sea  from  the  Pacific  main,  because 
the  natives  are  akin  to  the  blacks  of  New  Guinea  and  Aus- 
tralia. Elsewhere,  the  Malay  element  prevails.  The  great 
majority  of  the  natives  profess  Protestant  Christianity,  and  ore 
conforming  to  European  dress  and  manners :  tattooing,  for  instance, 
is  little  practised  by  the  nsing  generation.  The  climate  tlu*ough- 
out  is  cool  for  the  tropics,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  induces 
planters  to  settle  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  rice,  sugar, 
and  tropical  fruits  ;  but  the  natives,  content  with  necessaries,  and 
getting  them  with  little  effort  from  a  bounteous  nature,  cannot 
be  depended  on  for  labour. 

By  far  the  most  important  groups  are  the  Sandwich  and  Fiji 
Islands,  because  in  them  are  the  places  of  call  for  trans-Pacific 
steamers.  The  Sandwich  Islands  form  an  independent  constita- 
tional  monarchy,  but  the  influence  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  is  paramount :  capital  Honolulu,  on  Oahu  Island,  with  a 
land-locked  harbour  always  accessible  to  the  largest  steamers.  The 
largest  islands  in  the  British  Crown  colony  of  Fiji  are  Viti  Leva 
and  Yanua  Levu,  on  the  former  of  which  is  SuTa,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Levuka,  on  the  small  island  of  Ovalau,  east  of  Viti  Levu, 
was  formerly  the  capital.  Next  in  importance  comes  the  French 
island  of  New  Caledonia,  capital  Jf  oomea,  a  penal  settlement,  and 
on  that  account  odious  to  the  colonists  of  Australasia.  The  count- 
less smaller  islands  unnamed  here  are  small  only  by  comparison. 
Tahiti,  for  instance,  the  principal  island  in  the  Society  group,  is 
larger  than  Anglesey ;  and  Savaii,  the  principal  island  in.  the 
Samoan  group,  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Anglesey. 

EXEBCISSS. 

Between  what  limits  of  latitude  does  Polynesia  lie  ?  What  may  be 
the  total  population  ?  Which  of  the  islands  are  British  ?  Name  those 
which  are  French  colonies.  What  of  the  Ladrones?  Name  the  princi- 
pal independent  groups. 
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How  may  the  larger  islands  be  put  into  three  groups  ?  Illustrate  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  larger  islands.  What  and  where  isMauna 
Loa?  Mention  two  groups  of  snuiUer  islands  which  are  mountainous. 
What  is  an  atoll  f  Which  group  is  wholly  composed  of  atoUa  f  Which 
islands  are  grouped  under  the  name  Melanesia,  and  why  ?  What  change 
has  come  over  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  natives  ?  What  of  the 
climate  and  produce  throughout  Polynesia  ? 

What  gives  special  importance  to  the  Sandwich  and  Fiji  groups  ? 
What  makes  the  French  colony  of  New  Caledonia  odious  to  the  colonists 
of  Australasia?  What  are  Honolulu  and  Noumea?  Name  the  largest 
two  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  the  present  seat  of  Fiji  government  IlluS' 
trate,  by  comparison,  the  size  of  some  of  the  smaller  islands. 


POLAR  REGIONS. 

The  cold  is  so  much  greater  towards  the  S.  pole  than  towards 
the  N.  pole,  that  the  average  ice-limit  comes  about  10**  farfher 
down  from  the  former  than  from  the  latter.      Sir  James  Boss, 
who,  sailing  from  England  in  1839,  penetrated  farthest  in  the 
direction  of  the  S.  pole,  found  a  continuous  coast-land,   with 
lofty  mountains,  two  of  which  he  named  after  his  ships  Erebus  and 
Terror.    Mount  Erebus  is  an  active  volcano,  12,400  feet  high.    The 
N.  polar  lands  strictly  so-called  are  low,  though  several  moun- 
tainous districts  lie  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  viz.,  the  north  of 
Scandinavia,  the  north-east  of  Asia,  and  the  north-west  of  America. 
The  polar  islands  off  the  coast  of  America  are  crowded  together, 
whereas  those  which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Europe  and  Asia  form 
isolated  ^oups.      The  north-east   passage,   and  the  north-west 
passage  through  the  N.  polar  sea,  have  both  been  made  in  the 
interests    of    commerce,    with    the   result    of    finding   both   of 
them  useless,  owing  to  the  short  time  they  are  open,  and  the 
great  risk  of  ships  being  frozen  in.     In  1876,    Captain  Nares 
returned  to  England  after  having  penetrated  up  Baffin  Bay  and 
Smith  Sound  to  within  400  miles  of  the  north  pole,  30  miles  farther 
than  had  ever  been  reached  before.    He  was  stopped  by  ancient  ice 
80-120  feet  thick,  with  a  surface  so  broken  and  blocked  as  to  be 
impracticable  for  sledges.    Lieutenant  Greely  of  the  U.S.  navy,  who 
commanded  a  later  expedition,  reports  that,  on  13th  May  1883,  two 
of  his  officers  reached  a  point  still  farther  north,  situated  in  83°  24' 
N.  lat.,  and  44°  6'  W.  long.     From  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  they 
saw  no  land  to  the  north  ;  but  they  turned  back  from  open  water 
on  the  North  Greenland  shore,  because  they  feared  drifting  into  the 
Polar  Ocean.    The  S.  polar  regions  are  without  inhabitant :  the  N. 
polar  regions  are  inhabited  towards  the  Arctic  Circle,  on  the  con- 
tinental coast-lands  and  on  the  immediately  adjacent  islands,  by 
Samoyedes  in  the  Old  World,  by  Esquimo  in  the  New. 
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XXEHCISES. 

What  abont  the  ice-limit  in  the  direction  of  either  pole?  l^ame  the 
explorers  who  have  penetrated  farthest  in  the  direction  of  either  pole. 
Wnat  and  where  are  Erebus  and  Terror?  Where  are  there  mountains 
within  the  Arctic  Circle  ?  In  what  part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  the 
islands  thickly  crowded  together?  Why  are  the  north-east  and  northr 
west  passages  of  no  use  to  commerce?  Give  an  account  of  Captain 
Nares^  voyage.  What  part  of  the  Arctic  regions  is  inhabited  ?  Kame 
the  two  races.    Where  are  they  respectively  found  ? 


DESCRIPTIVE  TABLE. 


Aoheen,  or  Aohin,  at-cheenf,  a  town 
of  Sumatra,  on  the  N.W.  coast,  the 
eapital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  86,000. 

Ad'elaide  (named  in  honour  of  the 
Queen  of  William  IV.),  the  capital  and 
seat  of  ^vemment  of  South  Australia, 
on  the  Torrens  Riyer.  Its  port,  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  8  miles  distant, 
on  an  inlet  of  St  Vincent  Gnlt  Pop. 
38,479. 

Adelia  Iiand,  or  Adelie',  a  tract  of 
barren  land  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  to 
the  S.  of  Australia. 

Ad'miralty  Islanda,  a  cluster  of 
one  large  and  several  small  islands  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  N.E.  of  New 
Guinea. 

Ambojr'na  (surrounded  hj  water), 
one  of  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands,  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  the  S.W- 
of  Ccram ;  it  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  and 
is  famous  for  cloves.  Pop.,  with  Banda, 
233,eoa— The  chief  town  is  of  the 
same  name.    Pop.  13,000. 

Arroo',  or  Am',  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  80  miles  S.W . 


largest  is  30  miles  long  and  16  n^es 
broad.— SO"  48^  S.  lat.,  166"  42"  E.  long. 
Thej  are  claimed  by  Great  Britain. 

AuB'tral  Isles,  a  fiortile  group  in  the 
South  Pacific,  to  the  £.  of  Cook 
Islands.  The  principal  islands  are, 
Oheteroa,  Toobouatf  and  Bimatara. 

Aostralia.    See  Rxmailks,  page  896. 

Australian  Alps,  a  mountain  range 
in  the  S.E.  of  Australia,  partly  m  Vic- 
toria and  partly  in  New  South  Walea 
See  RSMABKS,  page  896. 

Australian  Bight,  The  Great,  an 
extensive  indentation  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Australia,  between  Cape  Arid  and 
Cape  Catastrophe.  Bight  signifies  a 
bend  of  the  shore,  and  is  synonymous 
with  bajf. 

Bali,  bd'le,  or  IiitUe  Java,  an  island 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  the  E. 
of  Java,  its  length,  Arom  £.  to  W.,is 
70  miles,  its  breadth  85  miles.  It 
has  a  considerable  »xport  trade  Pop. 
864,000. 

Ballarat',  or  Ballaarat',  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Australian  gold-field 
towns,  about  100  miles  N.W.  of  Mel- 


of  Papua  or  New  Guinea ;  the  largest   bourne,  Victoria.    Pop.,  including  Bal- 
is 70  miles  long  and  20  miles  broad,    larat  East,  38,469. 


They  produce  pearls,  mother  of  pearl 
tortoiHe-shell,  etc.,  and  birds  of  para- 
dise are  very  numerous. 

Auckland,  a  provincial  district  of 
North  Island,  New  Zealand.  It  com- 
prises the  northern  half  of  the  island, 
and  has  a  coast  line  of  nearly  1200 
miles.  It  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  hot  springs  and 
streams,  warm  lakes,  geysers,  and  mud 
volcanoes.  Pop.  99,451.— The  chief 
city,  also  called  Auokland,  is  located 
in  the  county  of  Eden,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Waitemata  Harbour,  an  inlet 
of  Thames  Gulf.  Pop.,  including 
suburbs,  37,777. 

Anoldand  IsIandB,  a  gtovi^  \n  ^iYv« 
PaclQc,  to  the  S.  of  New  ZeaVanei.    TYi^ 


Ban'oa,  an  island  off  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Sumatra,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Strait  of  Banca.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  dn-mines.  Fop.  62.216. 
—2,  20  S.  106, 0  E. 

Banks  Islands,  a  group  in  the  S. 
Pacific  Ocean,  named  in  honour  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.— 14  S.  168,  SO  E. 

Banks  Peninsula,  a  mountainous 
and  woody  territory,  forming  the 
county  of  Akoroa,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
South  Island,  New  Zealand. 

Bass  Strait  (named  from  Bass,  a 
navigator,  who  ascertained  its  exist- 
ence as  a  strait),  separates  Australia 
from  Tasmania.  Where  narrowest,  it 
V%  «X^craX,  VQK^  Tallea  across. 

^«.WN\<ai  VSttft  %v*A  \nA>^  cA.^ltal 
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of  the  island  of  Java  and  of  the 
Dutch  poBsessionB  in  the  East.  It 
is  sitaated  on  the  N.W.  coast,  and 
earries  on  an  extensive  commerce. 
Pop.  136,000. 

Bath^'uxst,  a  town  of  New  South 
Wales,  Anatralia,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Macqoarie,  97  miles  from  Sydney. 
Pop.  7221. 

Benooo^en,  a  seaport  on  the  S.W. 

coast  of  Sumatra;  it  belongs  to  the 

Dutch,  having  been  given  to  them  by 

the  British  in  1824,  in  exchange  for 

.  Malacca.    Pop.  13,000. 

sllOiton,  or  Blitong',  an  island  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  between 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  rich  in  iron  and 
timber.    Pop.  26,160. 

Blenheim,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vincial district  of  Marlborough,  in 
the  N.E.  of  South  Island,  New  Zealand. 
Pop.  2107. 

Boziin  iBlanda,  ho-meen^,  three 
groups  in  the  North  Pacific,  belonging 
to  Japan.— Between  26,  80  and  27,  44 
N.  and  142  and  143  E. 

Boo^ro,  or  BotL'^ro,  an  island  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  W.  of  the  Moluc- 
cas. It  is  fertile  and  well  watered, 
producing  rice,  sago,  fruit8>  and  dye- 
woods.    Pop.  18,000. 

Bor'neo,  called  by  the  natives 
Pnlo  -  Kalainantin,  a  large  island 
lying  directly  beneath  the  equator,  to 
the  E.  of  Sumatra  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  to  the  N.  of  Java.  It 
is  more  than  three  times  the  size  of 
Great  Britain,  and  has  a  population 
estimated  at  2,000,000.  Two  ranges  of 
mountains  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  rising  to  an  elevation  of  up- 
wards of  13,000  feet,  extend  from  S.W. 
to  N.E.;  some  of  these  are  volcanic, 
and  give  rise  to  earthquakes.  There 
are  some  large  rivers  navigable  for  a 
considerable  distance.  See  Rbhabks, 
page  396. 

Braid^'wood,  a  town  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  180  miles  S.W.  of 
Sydney.    Pop.  of  district,  6966. 

Bxl8l)ane,  a  city  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  flows  into  Moreton 
Bay,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Australia.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  British  colony  of 
Queensland,  and  lies  about  600  miles 
N.  of  Sydney.  It  was  originally  settled 
in  1826,  having  been  made  a  penal 
station  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  (at 
that  time  Governor  of  Australia), 
from  whom  its  name  is  tnken.  In  1842 
it  was  opened  to  free  settlers,  and  from 
that  period  the  city  has  made  steady 
and  Bubstantial  progreaa.    Pop.  81^109. 


Oanterbury,  a  provincial  district  of 
South  Island,  New  Zealand.  Pop. 
112,182. 

Oar'oline  Islands,  a  numerous 
coral  group  in  the  Pacific,  E.  of  the 
Philippines  and  S.  of  the  Ladrones. 
They  are  exposed  to  violent  hurricanes ; 
tlie  natives  are  distinguished  for  their 
skill  in  navigation.    Pop.  18,800. 

Oarpenta'ria,  Q-nlf  of,  a  large  inlet 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Australia.  It  was 
discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1627. 
•  Oerebes,  a  large  island  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  E.  of  Borneo,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Macas- 
sar. It  is  so  indented  by  deep  bays 
as  to  form  four  long  peninsulas.  Its 
length  is  about  600  miles;  its  average 
breadth  160  miles.  The  area  is  esti- 
mated at  66,760  square  miles;  pop. 
4,000,000. 

Oeram^,  or  Zeram^  called  by  the 
natives  Slrang',  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  belongs  to  the 
Dutch.  Pop.  estimated  at  28,000.— 
3,0  S.  129,0  E. 

Chatham  Islands,  a  small  group 
to  the  E.  of  New  Zealand.    Pop.  196. 

Ohristchurch,  a  town  in  the  county 
of  Selwyn,  provincial  district  of  Can- 
terbury, on  the  E.  coast  of  South  Island, 
New  Zealand.  Pop.  16,213;  with 
suburbs,  30,719. 

Oook  Islands,  a  group  in  the  South 
Pacific,  between  the  Society  Islands 
and  the  Friendly  Islands.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  7746. 

Oook,  Mount,  a  peak  of  the 
Southern  Alps,  provincial  district  of 
Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  12,349 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Oook  Strait,  between  North  and 
South  Islands,  New  Zealand.  It  is 
120  miles  in  length,  and  30  miles  in 
breadth  at  its  narrowest  part.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  navigator  by 
whom  it  was  discovered  in  1770. 

Dune'din.  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vincial district  of  Otago,  on  Otag^ 
harbour,  on  the  E.  coast  of  South  Island, 
New  Zealand.  It  was  foanded  in  1848, 
and  is  the  largest,  best  built,  and  most 
important  commercial  city  in  the  co- 
lony.   Pop.  24,372. 

Bast'er  Island,  or  Tea'py  Island, 
an  island  of  volcanic  origin  in  the 
South  Pacific ;  it  is  about  20  miles  in 
circuit,  and  1200  feet  in  elevation. 
Pop.  about  1200.— 27,  9  S.  109,  12 
W. 

Eaatexn  ot  Iii<!A.«.'&.  £kXc^^^M(s:^. 
See  MALAYftiA,  page  ^^^. 
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FUl  TtlftikH,/»»/>g^,  a  group  In  the 
Pmuo  Oeean,  between  lo  end  22  8., 
and  176  E.  and  177  W.  Theynnm- 
ber  about  250,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  beautj  and  fertllltj.  The 
inhabitants  vere  formerly  flaTtjTM,  and 
even  cannibals,  bat  bj  the  emnts  of 
missionaries  thej  hare,  with  the  ezeep- 
tion  of  a  few  tribes,  been  eonrerted  to 
Christianity,  and  a  great  refinm  has 
hampUy  taken  place.  The  sorereigntf 
of  uie  islaods  was  ceded  to  Queen  vic- 
toria In  1874,  and  shortly  afterwards 
they  were  formed  into  a  British  colony. 
Total  area,  8084  square  miles;  pop. 
12S/MX).  of  which  about  2600  are  whites. 
The  island  of  Bohtmah,  lying  800  miles 
to  the  N.N.W.  of  the  F^i  gnmp,  was 
ceded  to  Oreat  Britain  and  annexed 
to  the  colony  of  F^i  in  1880.  Beat  of 
goremment,  BtiTa,  on  the  Island  of 
yitlLera. 

WU/nUt  Ml  island  of  the  Malar 
Archipelago,  8.  of  Celebes.  Length 
from  W. to  B.  about 200 miles;  arerage 
breadth  86  miles. 

Vre^mantle,  a  seaport  of  Western 
Australia,  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  8w«n 
Rlrer;  it  Is  the  principal  port  of  tiie 
colon/.    Pop.  8641. 

Friendly  or  Tonga  lelands,  a 
nameronsnoup  In  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  Society  Islands. 
The  principal  are  Tongataboo  (the 
sacred  isle),  Anamooka,  Vaveu>o,  Eooa, 
and  To/oa.  They  were  called  the 
Friendly  laland*  by  Captain  Cook,  on 
account  of  the  hospitality  received 
from  the  natives,  who  afterwards  were 
found  to  be  a  very  treacherous  race, 
but  have  now  made  some  progress  in 
civilisation. 

Geelong^,  a  town  of  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, at  the  head  of  the  W.  arm  of 
Port  Phillip,  46  miles  from  Melbourne. 
Pop.  12,000;  with  CMUmg  West^ 
IBfiOO. 

Oilolo,  the  largest  of  the  Moluccas 
or  Spice  Islands,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago ;  like  Celebes,  it  is  broken  into 
four  peninsulas,  separated  from  each 
other  by  deep  bays.  Estimated  area, 
6600  square  miles.— 1  N.,  128  E. 

Ootai)nm,  a  city  of  New  South 
Wales,  128  miles  S.W.  of  Sydney. 
Pop.  6880 ;  of  district,  14,000. 

Hawaii,  hd^oVee,  or  Owhyhee,  the 
largest  and  most  southerly  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Pop.  17,000.  See  Sand- 
wioh  Islands. 

Hawaiian  IfllandB.  See  Ettn!9L'«i\!cih. 


of  Kew  Zealand,  in  th»  8.fi.  of  Korth 
Island.    Pop.  17,867. 

Hawkesi^nrj,  a  river  of  VTew  South 
Wales,  AustraUa;  after  a  course  of 
880  miles,  it  enters  the  Pacific  at 
Broken  Bay,  26  miles  M.N.E.  of 
Sydney. 

Hol/art  (until  1881  known  as  Hobart 
Town!  the  capital  of  Tasmania,  nictur* 
esqueiy  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Wellington  (which  towers  4106  feet 
above  the  N. w.  end  of  the  c\ty\  on  the 
River  Derwent,  about  12  mues  fnm 
Its  mouth.    Pop.  21,118. 

Hokittlca,  a  town  in  the  eoonty  of 
Westland,  on  the  W.  coast  of  South 
Island,  New  Zealand,  on  the  Hokitika 
Blver.  There  are  extensive  gold-mines 
In  its  neighbouzhood.    Pop.  2000. 

Indian  Archipelago.  8e»  Ma- 
LA.T8IA,  page  886. 

Ipswioli,  a  town  of  Queensland, 
Australia,  on  the  Brisbane  River;  In 
business  Importance  It  riyals  Brisbane, 
thecapitaL  Pep.  6009;  withsubudM* 
704a 

Ja^ra,  a  large  island  of  the  Bsstem 
Archipelago,  Iving  between  6, 62  N.  and 
8,  60  8.,  and  between  106,  16  and 
114,  40  E.  It  extends  from  E.  to 
W.  about  OOO  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  100  miles,  and  is  traversed 
through  nearly  its  whole  length  by  a 
range  of  volcanic  mountains.  The 
Dutch  possessions  are  chiefly  on  the  N. 
coast,  which  has  a  great  number  of 
rivers  and  fine  bays.  Java  surpasses 
all  the  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
in  fertility  and  population ;  it  is  fruit- 
fal  in  rice,  sugar,  and  cofllBe,  and  has 
extensive  forests  of  teak.  Area,  in- 
cluding the  contiguous  island  of  ifa- 
dura,  62,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
18,834,691. 

Kangaroo^  Island,  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  South  Australia,  86  miles  in 
length,  with  a  breadth  of  about 
30  miles. 

Krakatan.    8u  Rbxabkb,  p.  990. 

Ijabnsn^(an  anchorage),  an  island 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  off  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Borneo.  Length  10  miles, 
breadth  6  miles.  It  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  British  in  1846,  and 
forms  a  valuable  naval  station.  It 
possesses  extensive  beds  of  excellent 
coal.    Pop.  6000.— 6, 22  N.  116, 10  E. 

Ladrones'  (the  islands  of  the 
thieves),  Marianne  or  Mariana 
Islands,  a  group  belonging  to  Spain, 
Vxi>i\iA'^.¥«jeAfi&Qeeant  E.  of  the  Philip- 
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They  wore  called  the  MaHana  Islands 
In  honour  of  the  qneen  of  Philip  IV .  of 
8p«in,  and  Ladrones  because  of  the 
thievish  propensities  of  the  inhabitants 
when  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1621. 

Ijaun''oeBton,  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Taemaaia,  on  the  Tamar,  aboat  40 
miles  fh>m  its  month.    Pop.  llfiOO. 

Zdywrpool,  a  town  of  New  Sonth 
Wales,  Australia,  28  miles  S.  flrom 
Sydney.    Pop.  of  district,  6620. 

Iiombok',  an  island  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  E.  of  Bali  and  W.  of 
Bombawa,  between  8  and  9  S.  and  116 
and  117  £.    Pop.  260,000. 

Xiow  Archipelago,  or  Patunota 
Zilands,  an  extensive  and  intricate 
group.of  coral  reefs  and  islands  in  the 
Sooth  Paoiiio,  E.  of  the  Society  Islands, 
•nd  S.  of  the  Marquesas.— 16, 0  S.  140, 
OW. 

lASon,  loo4hSn%  the  principal  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  It  is  intersected 
hy  high  mountains,  having  several 
active  volcanoes.  S«e  PhUlpplne 
Islands. 

Xiyftelton,  a  town  of  New  Zealand, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  South  Island,  pro- 
vincial district  of  Canterbury,  county 
ofSelwyn.    Pop.  4127. 

ICaoar'thnr,  a  river  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  flows  from  the  Australian 
Alps  into  Lake  King,  an  inlet  of  the 
Southern  Ocean.  —  Also,  a  river  of 
North  Australia,  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.— Also,  a  river  of  New 
South  Wales,  tributary  to  the  Glou- 
cester. 

Macas^sar,  or  Mankas^ser,  the 
chief  town  and  settlement  belonging  to 
the  Dutch  in  the  Indian  Archipelago ; 
it  is  S.W.  of  the  island  of  Celebes.  A 
strong  fort  by  which  it  is  defended  is 
named  Fort  RoUerdam.    Fop.  20,000. 

Macassar,  Strait  of,  an  arm  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  separating  the  islands 
of  Borneo  and  Celebes. 

Madura,  an  island  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Java, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
Btrait    Fop.  609,000. 

Malaysia.    See  page  395. 

Manilla.    See  Rbuabks,  page  896. 

MarlOborongh,  a  provincial  district 
in  the  N.E.  of  South  Island,  New  Zea- 
land.   Pop.  9300. 

Marquesas,  mar-lOi'sds,  a  group  of 
lofty  islands  belonging  to  France  in 
the  S.  Pacific.  Their  general  aspect  is 
beautiful,  their  soil  fertile,  and  the 
natives  are  strong,  tall,  and  well 
formed.  They  are  also  called  the 
MendaSBtm   UlandB,  mm-^Utn'ydf  in 


honour  of  the  navigator  by  whom  they 
were  discovered  in  1696.  Pop.  6000. — 
Between  8  and  11  S.  and  140  W. 

Ma'ryborough,  a  town  of  Victoria, 
Au8tralia,  county  of  Talbot,  104  miles 
N.W.  of  Melbourne,  in  the  centre  of 
gold-fields.  Pop.  8d06;  of  district, 
16,686. 

Maryborough,  the  chief  town  of 
March  county,  Queensland,  Australia, 
on  the  Mary  River.    Pop.  10,600. 

MelOboume,  a  seaport  of  Australia. 
Pop.,  including  suburbs,  282,981.  8u 
RsMABKS,  page  400. 

Mindana'^o,  the  southernmost  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  800  miles  in 
length,  and  having  an  estimated  area 
of  86,000  square  miles. 

Moluo'oa  Passage,  that  part  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  which  separates  the 
island  of  Celebes  from  the  island  of 
Gilolo.— 2, 0  N.  127,  0  E. 

Moluo'oas,  or  Spioe  Islands,  a 
group  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea, 
famous  for  the  production  of  cloves, 
nutmegs,  and  other  spices.  The  chief 
islands  are  OUolo,  Amboyna,  Ceram, 
Temate,  and  Tidore.-^  N.  127,  80  E. 
Pop.  882,000. 

Mur'ray,  the  principal  river  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  rises  in  the  Australian  Alps, 
and,  after  a  course  of  1120  miles, 
reaches  Encounter  Bay  by  Lake  Alex- 
andrina. 

Naviga'tors',  or  Samo^an  lelandB, 
a  group  in  the  South  Pacific,  N.E.  of 
the  Friendly  Islands.  They  are  moun- 
tainous, with  rich  and  well-wooded 
valleys  between.  The  natives  are  tidl 
and  finely  formed,  and  are  Christians. 
They  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  The 
chief  ports  are  Apia,  the  capital,  and 
PanffO-Pango.— 12, 0  S.  170,0  W.  Fop. 
37,000. 

NerBon,  neVsun,  the  capital  of  the 
provincial  district  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  N.  of  South  Island,  New  Zea- 
land.   Fop.,  inclusive  of  suburbs,  9323. 

New  Britckin,  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific,  between  6  and  7  S.  and  148  and 
163  E.  The  N.  parts  are  rocky  and 
mountainous.  In  the  S.E.  comer  is  a 
peninsula  containing  three  mountains 
called  Mother  and  Daughters.  The 
North  Daughter  is  a  volcano  1700  feet 
high ;  and  situated  between  the  Mother 
and  South  Daughter  is  another  vol- 
cano, during  a  violent  eruption  of 
which,  in  May  1878,  there  axQ«e,lxv^<<Qi& 
I  night,  on  tYie  'V^ .  %\!QL<ft  ^1  vol  ^j^^mkqX 
I  bay,  a  BeTDidicu\«x  \&\»A  q1  wrasfiAst- 
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able  extent,  with  a  crater  in  the  centre 
filled  with  boiling  water. 

New  Oaledo'nla,  an  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to 
France,  between  20  and  22,  30  S.  and 
164  and  167  IS.  It  forms  the  most  im- 
portant penal  settlement  of  France. 
The  climate  is  fine,  the  soil  is  in  many 
parts  very  fertile,  and  the  mineral 
wealth  is  great.  Area,  7722  square 
miles ;  pop.  about  45,000. 

Newoastle,  a  seaport  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hunter  River,  75  miles  N.  from  Sydney; 
in  the  vicinity  are  rich  coal-mines. 
Fop.  of  district,  15,595. 

New  Guinea,  ghinfne,  formerly 
called  Papua,  a  large  island  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  immediately  S.  of 
the  equator,  and  N.  of  Australia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Torres  Strait. 
Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  1600 
miles ;  its  width  varies  firom  SO  miles 
to  400  miles;  and  its  area  is  about 
260,000  square  miles.  Little  is  known 
of  it  beyond  the  coasts.  At  the  E. 
end  is  a  large  channel,  named  China 
Strait,  which  enables  vessels  trad- 
ing between  Australia  and  China 
to  shorten  the  passage  by  some  300 
miles.  The  principal  rivers  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  island  are  the-FVy 
and  the  Baxter.  Of  the  mountains  the 
loftiest  are  Mount  Owen  Stanley,  13,206 
feet ;  Mount  Suckling,  11,226  feet ;  Mount 
Obree,  10,246  feet;  Mount  Yule,  10,046 
feet;  and  numerous  others  of  great 
altitude.  The  natives,  a  mixed  race  of 
Malay  and  Papuan,  are  in  general 
ferocious  and  untractable.  Those  in- 
habiting the  S.E.  part  of  the  island 
are  being  reclaimed  by  the  efforts  of 
European  missionaries,  whose  principal 
station  is  Port  Moresby. 

New  Hebrides,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  N.  of  New 
Zealand,  between  15  and  21  S.  and 
166  and  171  E.  The  most  important 
are  Espiritu  Santo,  Mallicolo,  Erromango, 
Tanna,  Aurora,  and  Aneityum.  Fop. 
estimated  at  160,000. 

New  Ireland,  an  island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  200  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  20  miles.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  and  the  hills,  some  of  which 
are  2000  feet  high,  are  ^covered  with 
forests.— 2,  3  S.  152  E. 

New  Plyrn'outh,  the  capital  of  the 
provincial  district  of  Tai-anaki,  S.W. 
of  North  Island,  New  Zealand;  it  is 
situated  on  the  W.  coast.    Fop.  3310. 

New  South  Wales.  See  Bbmabks, 
page  400. 


New  Zealand.  See  Bsmabu,  pa^e 
401. 

Norfolk  Island.  See  Rbxabks, 
page  399. 

Otaheite,  o-td-Jie'te,  or  Tahiti,  td- 
he^te,the  largest  of  the  Society  Islandc, 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  belonging 
to  France.  It  is  about  IJM)  miles  in 
circumference,  and  consists  of  two 
peninsulas,  connected  by  an  isthmus 
and  surrounded  by  coral  reefs.  The 
natives  generally  have  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity  by 
the  labours  of  British  missionaries. 
Fop.  13,800.— Fapiete  is  the  principal 
town. 

Otag^o,  a  provincial  district  of  New 
Zealand,  forming  the  S.  part  of  South 
Island,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
provincial  district  of  Canterbury.  It 
was  founded  in  1848  by  emign^nts  from 
Scotland.  Pop.  184,077.— Dimedin  is 
the  capital. 

Owhy^hee  (the  hot  place).  See 
Sandwich  Islands. 

Fadang^,  a  Dutch  settlement  and 
fort  on  the  W.  coast  of  Samatra,  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago.    Pop.  10,000. 

Falembang^,  a  town  in  the  E.  of  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  in  the  Indian  Ardii- 
pelago,  extending  3  miles  along  the 
banks  of  the  River  Musi,  58  miles  finHn 
its  mouth  in  Banca  Strait.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  built  on  rafts  anchored 
near  the  banks,  and  others  are  elevated 
on  posts.    Pop.  26,000. 

Papua.    See  New  Guinea. 

Parramaf'ta,  next  to  Sydney,  the 
largest  town  in  New  South  Wales, 
Australia.  It  is  distant  from  Sydney 
14  miles.    Fop.  8433. 

Pelew"  Islands,  a  group  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  Philippine 
and  the  Caroline  Islands.- 7,  80  N. 
134,  46  E. 

Perth,  an  episcopal  city  and  capital 
of  West  Australia,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  the  Swan  River,  about  18  miles 
above  Fremantle.    Pop.  5044. 

Phil'ippine  Islands  (named  after 
Philip  II.  of  Spain),  an  extensive 
group  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  lying  between  6, 
32  and  19,  38  N.,  and  117  and  127  £. 
They  are  extremely  fertile,  and  becaoae 
of  high  temperature  and  abundant 
moisture,  are  clothed  with  perpetual 
verdure.  The  Philippines  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  SpaiUards  In  16tt, 
and  still  belong  to  them,  though  vari- 
ous native  tribes  remain  independent. 
The  principal  islands  are  LuMon,  Jfm- 
danao,  Palawan,  Mindoro,  Sawuar,  ZtSfm^ 
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Bmay,  and  Negrot.  Area  estiinated  at 
120,000  square  miles;  pop.  6,300,000. 

Fitoaixn^  Island,  a  small  island  in 
the  Soath  Pacific  Ocean,  inhabited  by 
descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
**  Bounty."— 25, 3  S.  180, 16  E.    Pop.  96. 

Pontianak',  the  principal  Dutch 
settlement  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Borneo,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. Fop.  of  town  and  district, 
about  20,000. 

Fort  Nioholson,  nxKUsun,  an  inlet 
on  the  S.  coast  of  North  Island,  New 
Zealand.— The  town  of  Wellington  is 
on  its  W.  shore. 

Fort  Phillip,  an  extensive  bay  and 
harbour  on  the  S.  coast  of  Victoria, 
Australia;  its  length  and  breadth  are 
about  40  miles  each  way,  enclosing  an 
area  of  about  800  square  miles,  but  its 
entrance  is  only  2  miles  across. 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  a  group 
of  the  South  Pacific,  between  Solomon 
Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides. 

Qneenaland.    8ee  Rbmakks,  page 

Bookhamp'ton,  a  town  of  Queens- 
land, Australia,  county  of  Livingstone, 
on  the  Fitzroy.    Pop.  7435. 

Bamarang^,  a  fortified  seaport  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Java,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Samarang  River,  with  extensive 
commerce,  but  the  town  is  nuhealtby 
from  adjoining  morasses.    Pop.  22,000. 

BandlmrBt,  a  city  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  formerly  called  Bendigo,  on 
Bendigo  Creek,  famous  for  the  gold- 
diggings  in  its  vicinity.    Pop.  28.662. 

Band^wloh  or  Hawai'ian  Islands, 
a  group  in  the  North  Pacific,  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1778,  xtending 
from  18, 50  to  22,  20  N.,  and  from  164 
to  160  W.  There  are  eight  principal 
islands,  and  five  smaller  They  were 
named  the  Sandwich  Islands  after 
Lord  Sandwich,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  consented  to  send  out 
the  expedition  which  led  to  their  dis- 
covery. They  are  fertile,  and  abound 
with  the  productions  ot  tropical  climes. 
In  Owhyhee  or  Hawaii,  the  largest  of 
the  islands,  are  the  remarkable  vol- 
canoes Mauna  Loa  and  KUauea;  the 
former  rising  to  the  height  of  13,960  feet. 
In  1868  a  fearful  eruption  of  Mauna 
Loa  desolated  the  island  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Captain  Cook  lost  his 
life  at  Owhyhee,  in  1779,  through  an 
unhappy  misunderstanding  with  the 
natives ;  but  they  are  in  general  of  a 
mild  and  friendly  disposition,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity.    Area  estimated  at  7630 


square  miles ;  pop.  44,000.^— Honolnln, 
in  Oahu  Island,  ia  the  capitaL  of  the 
group. 

Sara'^wak,  a  country  on  the  W. 
coast  of  tbe  island  of  Borneo,  in  tiie 
Indian  Archipelago.  It  yields  an 
abundant  supply  of  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony, and  has  cinnabar  mines,  opened 
by  the  Borneo  Company  in  1870^— > 
Also,  a  town,  the  capital  of  the  above, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  with  gold- 
mines in  the  vicinity*  Pop.  estimated 
at  12,000. 

Society  Islands  (so  called  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  honour  of  the  Soyal 
Society,  at  whose  recommendation  the 
voyage  which  led  to  their  discovery 
was  undertaken),  a  group  in  the  South 
Pacific,  of  which  the  chief  are  OtalUUe 
or  Tahiti,  Ramtea,  and  Eitneo.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  producing  sugar,  cocoa- 
nuts,  the  bread-fruit,  anxMrroot;  etc. 
By  the  labours  of  British  missionaries, 
most  of  the  natives  have  been  led  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and  manv 
useful  arts  have  been  introduced. 
These  islands  now  belong  to  France. 
Pop.  19,000. 

Soerakar'ta,  Sonracar^ta,  or  Bnra- 
kar'ta,  or  Solo,  the  capital  of  a  Dutdi 
residency,  near  the  centre  of  the  island 
of  Java,  on  the  Solo  Biver.  Pop. 
10,000. 

Soromon  Islands,  an  extensive 
group  in  the  South  Pacific,  between  5 
and  12  S.  and  154  and  163  E. 

Sooloo'  or  Snlu  Islands,  a  chain  of 
islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  ex- 
tending from  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
Borneo  to  Mindanao,  the  most  southern 
of  the  Philippines.  The  natives  carry 
on  an  active  commerce.    Pop.  800,000. 

Sourabaya,  or  Soerabaya,  aoo-rdf- 
bVd,  a  seaport  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Java,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  with  a  strong  fort,  a  fine 
naval  arsenal,  shipbuilding  docks,  etc. 
Pop.  180,000. 

South  Australia.  See  Bemabks, 
page  400. 

Stewart  Island,  the  most  southerly 
of  the  New  Zealand  group,  separated 
from  South  Island  by  a  strait  30  mUes 
wide,  called  Foveaux  Strait. 

Buma^tra,  a  large  island  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  separated  from 
the  Malay  Peninsula  by  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  and  from  Java  by  the  Strait 
of  Sunda.  It  extends  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  upwards  of  1000  miles  in  length, 
with  breadth  varying  from  60  to  240 
miles,  and  is  divided  by  the  equator 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts.    Ranges 
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of  montotiis  mi  ilirMigh  fhe  Interior, 
Motmi  OpMt,  in  the  oentrel  chain, 
riiinK  to  the  height  of  18,842  feet. 
The  ulend  prodnces  pepper,  rice,  cam- 
phor, and  eeyeral  yaluable  woods,  and 
cmtidns  mines  of  gold,  oopper,  and 
Iron.  The  Dutch  are  now  masters  of 
all  the  territory  south  of  the  equator. 
The  chief  native  states  are  AcheeH, 
atah,  the  BaHah  Ommltry,  and  Mman- 
kabow.    Pop.  2,600,000. 

Biin'da  IslandB,  a  gronp  In  fhe 
Malay  Archipelago,  comprising  Suma- 
Irs,  jTava,  JBanea,  BUliton,  aumbtmOf 
BaH,  Lombok,  Florit,  and  some  others 
extending  as  far  east  as  Timor. 

Bnn''da,  Strait  of,  an  arm  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  90  miles  long,  separating 
Sumatra  from  Java. 

Byd'ney  (named  after  Tlsooant 
Sydiiev,  a  Secretary  of  State  at  tiie 
time  the  city  was  fDonded),  the  capital 
of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
Anstrslia.  Pop.  of  the  city  proper, 
99,670;  of  snhnrbs,  120,757.  Ae  Bs- 
lUBKS,  page  400. 

TAranand,  a  provincial  ^strict  of 
North  Island,  New  Zealand,  S.W.  of 
Anckland  and  N.W.  of  Wellington. 
Three-fourths  of  the  surface  is  dense 
forest;  the  remainder  is  fern  and  flax 
land.  For  grass  and  root-crops  Tar- 
ani^i  i.s  unsurpassed]  and  the  iron-sand 
of  the  sea-shore  is  oelieved  to  he  the 

Surest  iron  ore  known.  Pop.  14,868. — 
Tew  Flymonth,  on  Its  N.W.  coast, 
is  the  capital. 
Vasmanla.  See  Remark  b^  page  400. 
Vemate,  ter-ndf,  or  ter-nd^ta,  an 
island  of  the  Molucca  group,  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name  at  the  base  of  a  volcano 
6480  feet  in  height    Pop.  99^291. 


Tldoir,  U-4of^,  an  isUmd  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Duteb, 
W.  of  Gilolo  and  S.  of  Temate. 

Timor,  (s-moK,  or  Timto*,  t&4Mot^, 
an  island  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
about  800  miles  in  length  and  ib  miles 
in  breadth,  the  most  eaatOTly  of  tlie 
Sunda  group;  three-fourths  of  it  be- 
long to  the  i>uteh,  the  eastern  fourth 
belongs  to  the  Portuguese.  Fop. 
1,757,000. 

Timorlant,  te-mor^loult,  a  mountain- 
ous island  of  the  Indian  ArehipelagO; 
about  90  miles  in  length  and  26  miles 
in  average  breadth.  N.E.  of  Timor. 

Tor^s  Strait  (named  from  Torra, 
the  Spanish  navigator,  who  discovered 
It  in  1606),  separates  the  N.  extremity 
of  Australia  from  Papua  or  New 
Guinea;  it  is  80  miles  across,  hut  i^ 
obstructed  by  numerous  islands,  shoai^ 
andreefe. 

Victoxia.   Sw  Rbmabks,  page  409-     < 

Viotoria,  South,  a  large  tract  ^^\ 
land  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  discover^^ 
by  Sir  James  Ross  in  1841.  It  is  t^^ 
land  nearest  to  the  South  Pole  that  is  ^^ 
present  known.  Near  its  N.  extremit>^ 
Is  Mount  JErebuB,  an  active  volcaitf^ 
12,800  feet  high,  which  is  believed  tS>^ 
be  the  only  phenomenon  df  tiie  kin^^ 
In  the  frigid  cones.— 72, 78  S.  178  E. 

Wellington,  a  provincial  district  itffi 
the  S.  of  North  Island,  New  Zealand  ^ 
Its  chief  town,  Wellington,  county  o9f- 
Hutt,  Is  the  seat  of  the  government  o^^ 
the  colony.  Pop.  of  district,  61,371 ;  of^ 
town  and  suburbs,  21,006. 

Westland,  a  provincial  district  on 
the  W.  coast  of  South  Island,  New 
Zealand.    Pop.  15,010. 

West  'Australia.  Ses  Rxkabkb, 
page  400. 


PALESTINE,  or  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

Is  bouncled  N.  by  Syria;  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  S. 
by  Arabia ;  E.  by  Arabia  and  Syria. 

Provinces  and  Tribes.  Chief  Towns. 

1.  Galilee. 

Asher. Accbo  or  Ptolemais,  Zarephath  or  Sarepta,  Tyre 

and  Sidon. 

Naphtali Kedesh-Naphtali,  Harosheth,  CaperDanm,  Chora- 

zin,  Bethsaida. 
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PfOvineM  and  TribM.  Chief  Tomu. 

2.  Samaria. 

Ifanasseh  (Half-tribe).C8B8area,   l^rzth,    Bethshan,    Dothan,    Endor, 

Megiddo. 
Ephrum Samaria,  Shechem,  Shiloh,  Lydda,  AntipatriA. 

3.   JUDEA. 

Benjamin Jerusalem,    Gibeon,   Mizpeh,    Bethel,   Jericho, 

Bethany,  EmmauB. 
Jadah Hebron,     Bethshemesh,     Makkedah,    Tekoah, 

Bethlehem. 

Ban Gath,  Ajalon,  Ashdod,  Arimathea,  Joppa. 

Simeon Askelon,  Gaza,  Beersheba,  Hormah. 

4.  Beyond  Jobdah. 

Benben Heshbon,  Bezer,  Medeba,  Jahaz,  Bethabara. 

Gad Bamoth  -  Gilead,    Succoth,    Peniel,   Mabanaim, 

Mizpeh,  Jabesh-Gllead. 
SCanasseh  (Half-tribe). Golan,  Gadara,  Dan,  Caesarea  Philippi. 

BEMABES. 

From  the  patriarchal  age  down  to  that  of  the  Judges,  the  land 
of  the  Hebrews  was  called  Land  of  Canaan  ;  during  the  monarchy. 
Land  of  Israel ;  and  from  the  captivity  to  the  Christian  era,  Judaea. 
The  name  Palestine,  which  originally  denoted  only  the  maritime 
plain  of  the  Philistines,  was  extended,  under  Greek  and  Boman 
influences,  to  the  whole  country ;  and  it  has  remained  in  use,  along 
with  the  Terra  Saneta,  i.e,,  Holy  Land  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  area  of  Palestine  cannot  be  definitely  stated.  The  country 
beyond  Jordan  did  not  remain  in  living  connexion  with  the  Hebrew 
state ;  nor  can  the  plain  of  the  Philistines  be  properly  reckoned 
part  of  it.  Moreover,  after  the  battles  of  the  Conquest  and  the 
struggles  under  the  early  Judges,  the  district  so  conspicuous  in  the 
New  Testament  under  the  name  of  Galilee  hardly  appears  in  Old 
Testament  history.  At  its  largest,  the  area  of  Palestine  may  have 
approached  that  of  the  six  northern  counties  of  England;  but  the 
area  of  Judaea  and  Samaria  together  was  less  than  that  of  Yorkshire 
alone. 

On  the  whole,  Palestine  was  what  Montenegro  is,  a  hill-coimtry 
with  a  very  limited  sea-board.  But  that  sea-board  formed  part  of 
the  only  practicable  land-route  between  the  Nile  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, between  the  empires  of  Egypt  and  Assyria ;  hence  the 
political  importance  of  the  Hebrew  stete,  and  its  temptation,  which 
proved  its  ruin,  to  share  iu  the  quarrels  of  the  two  great  competing 
powers.  From  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  which  leaves  but  a 
nanhow  passage  along  the  shore,  there  runs  southward  for  a  hundred 
miles  a  maritime  plain,  widening  gradually  out  to  a  breadth  of  15 
miles,  and  forming  one  vast  cornfield.  The  wider  half  to  the 
south  is  Philistia.     The  narrower  half  to  the  Tioi^Xi  \a  ^YkKt^Tu   fe^ 
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along,  sand-dunes  line  tlie  shore,  creating  marslies  wherever  they 
obstruct  the  drainage.  Both  sand  and  water  seem  to  be  encroach- 
ing on  the  plain  ;  for  Askelon  in  the  south  lies  buri^  tinder  sand- 
dunes,  and  Caesarea  in  the  north,  founded  by  Herod  the  Great  to 
be  a  safer  landing-place  than  Joppa,  is  now  a  wave-swept  ruin. 
Joppa,  situated  towards  the  south  end  of  Sharon,  remains  tiie  one 
seaport  of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  only  considerable  inland  plain  is  that  of  Esdraelon,  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  mountain-range  that  terminates  in  the  pro- 
montory of  Carmel.  The  Esdraelon  plain  is  remarkable,  not  only 
for  its  extent  and  fertility,  but  also  because,  by  narrow  continua- 
tions westward  to  the  sea,  and  eastward  to  the  Jordan,  it  marks 
off  from  Galilee  the  continuous  highlands  of  Samaria  and  Judaea. 
These  highlands  have  an  average  devation  of  1500-1800  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean ;  and,  being  accessible  only  through  rugged 
gorges,  they  form  a  natural  stronghold.  They  are  a  bare  region 
of  hmestone  rock,  aboundinff  in  caves.  Judaea  is  even  more  of  a 
"dry  and  thirsty  land"  than  Samaria.  Compared  with  them, 
Galilee,  though  lower,  is  yet,  because  of  its  greater  proximity  to 
Lebanon,  a  land  of  springs  and  wooded  hiUs ;  and,  for  a  like 
reason,  the  uplands  beyond  Jordan  are  clothed  with  permanent 
pasture.  The  eastward  descent  from  the  highlands  of  Judsea 
and  Samaria  leads  very  steeply  down  to  the  chasm  of  Jordan,  the 
one  permanent  river  of  Palestine ;  for  the  others  are  but  winter 
torrents.  From  its  source  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Hermon  or  Anti- 
Libanus,  the  Jordan  descends  1700  feet  to  the  sweet  **  Waters  of 
Merom,"  which  are  at  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean;  then  it 
descends  682  feet  to  the  less  sweet  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  610  feet  more 
to  the  bitter  salt  Dead  Sea,  the  surface  of  which  lies  nearly  1300 
feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  bottom  about  1300 
feet  deeper  still.  No  other  such  chasm  exists  on  the  globe  ;  and  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  notwithstanding  a  salt  mound  5 
miles  long  by  2J  miles  broad,  which  rests  on  solid  rock-salt,  the 
chasm  continues  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  With 
so  rapid  a  descent  the  Jordan  is  useless  fpr  navigation  ;  neither  is 
it  convenient  for  irrigation,  owing  to  the  lie  of  the  land  on  its 
banks.  Bitumen  occurs  at  various  places  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
and  a  sulphurous  crust  is  common  on  the  Dead  Sea  shore ;  while  in 
the  Dead  Sea  itself  lumps  of  both  sulphur  and  bitumen  have  been 
found  floating.  It  is  not  true  that  life  is  absent  from  the  air, 
shores,  and  water  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Birds  do  fly  over  it ;  fish  are 
found  at  the  inflow  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  a  recent  investigator  has 
discovered  low  organisms  in  its  saltest  depths. 

The  year  is  pretty  equally  divided  in  Psdestine  between  a  rainless 
summer  and  a  winter  of  intermittent  rains,  snow  and  ice  being 
both  infrequent  and  slight.  The  course  of  the  seasons  is  admirably 
marked  out  by  the  three  great  Hebrew  festivals.  At  the  Passover,  in 
the  former  half  of  April,  there  was  offered  the  first  barley  sheaf ; 
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and  at  tho  Feast  of  Weeks,  towards  the  end  of  May,  a  loaf  of 
bread.  Thus  were  marked  respectively  the  begiuuing  aud  the  end 
of  the  ffrain  harvest.  Then  came  the  great  heat  of  summer, 
killing  down  the  grass  and  all  flowers  of  the  field,  but  ripening 
grapes,  figs,  and  olives,  the  in.gathering  of  which  the  Hebrews 
celebrated  in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  about  the  middle  of 
October.  The  highlands  of  Palestine  are  healthy ;  but  the  marshes 
already  mentioned  render  portions  of  the  coast-land  pestilential, 
and  Jordan  valley  is  both  the  hottest  and  on  the  whole  the  most 
unhealthy  region  of  all. 

The  Hebrew  people,  whose  mark  on  the  mind  and  heart  of 
humanity  is  indelible,  have  left  no  certain  trace  of  themselves  on 
what  was  their  own  land.  Almost  every  hill-top  bears  signs  of 
ancient  habitation;  almost  every  hill-side  bears,  in  dilapidated 
terraces,  proof  of  ancient  husbandly ;  cisterns,  flights  of  stairs,  and 
excavated  tombs  are  frequently  found  ;  but  none  of  these  possess 
characteristics  specially  Hebrew,  and  no  remaining  edifice  or  ])art 
of  an  edifice  can  with  certainty  be  assigned  to  a  date  prior  to  the 
Christian  era. 

EXERCISES. 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  Palestine  ?  Write  out  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes.  Which  two  and  a  half  of  them  occupied  the  country 
beyond  Jordan?  Which  four  of  them  occupied  the  district  called 
GhUilee  in  the  New  Testament?;  Which  four  of  them  occupied  Judaea? 

Account  for  the  name  Palestine  ?  Give  in  the  order  of  time  the 
names  which  the  country  bore  before  the  Christian  era.  Why  cannot 
the  area  of  Palestine  be  definitely  stated  ?  Give,  by  comparison,  some 
notion  of  its  utmost  extent.  What  provinces  of  it  were  together  smaJler 
than  Yorkshire?  What  gave  political  importance  to  so  small  a 
country? 

Describe  the  maritime  plain  S.  of  Carmel.  Name  its  two  parts. 
Give  examples  of  its  invasion  by  sand  and  by  water.  Name  the  one  sea- 
port Where  is  the  only  consiaerable  inland  plain  ?  On  what  account 
IS  it  remarkable?  What  makes  the  highlands  of  Judaea  and  Samaria 
a  natural  stronghold  ?  Describe  them.  Compare  them  physical!]^  with 
Galilee,  and  with  the  country  beyond  Jordan.  On  which  side  is  the 
steeper  access  to  the  highlands?    Describe  the  one  river  of  Palestine. 

Distinguish  between  the  depth  of  the  Jordan  chasm  and  the  depth  to 
which  the  Jordan  itself  falls.  Describe  the  mound  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  What  indications  are  there  of  bitumen  and  sulphur  ? 
Is  the  Dead  Sea  without  life  ? 

What  two  seasons  make  up  the  year  in  Palestine  ?  Connect  the 
three  great  Hebrew  festivals  with  three  great  events  in  the  husband- 
man^s  year.  Account  for  the  words  in  Jeremiah  viiL  20,  "  the  harvest  is 
past,  the  summer  is  ended."  What  are  the  efiects  of  the  great  summer- 
heat  ?  Distinguish  between  the  healthy  and  the  unhealthy  parts  of 
Palestine.  What  marks  of  occupation  in  ancient  times  are  found? 
What  monuments  of  the  Hebrew  people  built  before  the  Christian  era 
remain? 
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DESOBIPTIVB  TABLE. 


AVtuAm,  8  range  of  rugged  moun- 
tains east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Lower  Jordan.  To  it  belong  the  heights 
of  Nebo,  Fisgah,  Poor,  and  Baal.  From 
Mount  Nebo,  which  was  the  top  of 
Pisgah,  and  one  of  the  highest  sum- 
mits in  the  whole  range,  Moses  viewed 
the  Promised  Land. 

Ao^oho,  or  Ptolema'lB  (Acre),  a 
strong  city  and  seaport  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. See  Acre,  Descriptive  Table 
of  TuBKBY  in  Asia. 

A'ohor,  a  valley  of  Benjamin,  be- 
tween Jericho  and  Ai,  where  Achan 
was  stoned  to  death. 

Adullam,  a  city  of  Judah,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  cave  in  which  David 
took  refuge,  when  he  fled  from  Gath. 

Al,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  the  second 
strongfhold  of  the  Canaanites  taken  by 
the  Hebrews  after  their  passage  of 
Jordan. 

A'^jalon  (Talo),  a  town  originally 
assigned  to  Dan;  but  the  Danites 
could  not  drive  the  Amorites  out,  and 
Ajalon  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  Judah  and  Benjamin.  Near 
to  it,  when  Joshua  was  in  pursuit  of 
the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites,  "  the 
sun  stood  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  the 
moon  in  the  Valley  of  Ajalon.** 

An^athoth  (Anata),  a  city  of  Ben- 
jamin, the  birthplace  and  abode  of 
Jeremiah. 

Antip'atris  (Ke/r  Saba),  in  the 
Plain  of  Sharon,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
the  principal  station  on  the  Roman 
road  between  Jerusalem  and  the  port 
of  Geesarea. 

Arixnathe'a,  in  the  Tribe  of  Dan, 
the  city  of  Joseph  who  begged  the 
body  of  Jesus  from  Pilate.  It  has  been 
identified  with  Ramah,  which  is  named 
Armathaim  in  the  Septuagint. 

Ar'non  (Mofib),  a  winter  torrent 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead, 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  Moab,  and  &IUng 
into  the  Dead  Sea. 

Ar'oer,  a  city  of  Reuben,  on  the 
Amon,  where  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Israelites  and  the  Am- 
monites. 

Ash'dod,  or  Azo^tns  (Esdud)^  one  of 
the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines.  In 
the  temple  of  Dagon,  here,  the  cap- 
tured Ark  was  placed;  and  here 
Philip  the  Evangelist  was  found 
after  he  had  baptized  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch. 
Ash'er,  the  Tribe  wTilcYi  occ\x^\«i^  VYv^ 
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hill  oonntry  immediately  behind  ttfi 
southern  half  of  ^e  Fbosnieian  pUta. 

Aah'tarotli,  or  Aah'tarofh  Ott'- 
xutixn  (^ifezareib),  a  city  of  MaaMiA, 
beyond  Jordan,  and  oiw  of  the  chv 
cities  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan. 

AiHcelon,  or  Ae^oalon  (A9hiXtm),i 
strong  seaport  on  the  MediternuMaa, 
and  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Phili** 
tines.  It  suffered  much  in  tiie  Jewish 
war  with  the  Romans,  and  figmed  pio* 
minently  during  the  Grasades. 

Bashan,  a  pastoral  distriet,  extend- 
ing from  the  "  border  of  Gilead  **  on  the 
south  to  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north. 
Its  north-western  eomer  was  an  oak* 
forest 

Beer-She1>a  {Bir-es-aeha),  a  city  of 
Simeon,  which  was  a  favourite  red- 
denoe  of  the  patriarchs.  The  limits  ef 
the  Holy  Land  are  often  ezpiesBed  hi 
Scripture  as  being  "  from  Dan  to  Beer* 
sheba ; "  Dan  being  a  city  in  the  ex- 
treme north,  as  Beersheba  was  a  d^ 
in  the  extreme  south. 

Ben'Jamln,  the  Tribe  which  occa- 
pied  the  eoontry  north  of  Jndah  towards 
Jordan. 

Ber^aohab,  a  valley  of  Jndsh,  fn 
the  Wilderness  of  Tekoah. 

Be'sor,  a  brook  which  rises  in  Jndah, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Gasa. 

BethaVara,  a  town  of  Benben,  on 
the  Jordan,  at  a  si>ot  where  that  river 
was  fordable.    Here  John  baptired. 

Beth'any,  a  village  of  Beqjamin, 
about  two  miles  east  of  Jerusalem,  be- 
yond the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  abode  of 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters.  HereLasams 
was  raised  from  the  dead;  and  here 
Jesus  ascended  from  among  his  dis- 
ciples into  heaven. 

Beth^el  (Beitin)^  a  eity  of  Be:i^amia, 
origrinally  called  Lna»  tlie  scene  of 
Jacob's  vision. 

Bethhoiron,  the  name  of  two  towns 
in  the  S.  of  Ephraim,  distingirished 
as  Upper  and  Nether;  between  them 
was  a  pass,  down  which  the  five 
kings  of  the  Amorites  were  driven 
by  Joshna.  Both  were  fortified  by 
Solomon. 

BethOehem  (Beit  Lahn),  a  city  of 
Judah,  about  six  miles  south  of  Je- 
rusalem, called  also  Ephratah  tmd. 
Bethlehem-Judah.  It  was  the  hhrth- 
plaee  of  David,  and  of  Jesus,  David's 
son. 

BetVpha^e,  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
\;>cv«^  '^Qi^ux.^t  QUvea^  between  Bethany 
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BtiUuMi'd*,  a  town  of  Galilee,  on  the 
West  tide  of  the  Sea  of  Ttheriaa.  It 
was  the  birthplaee  of  Peter,  Andrew, 
lad  Philip,  ana  the  freqoent  abode  of 
JesQS> 

BetluMi'dai,  or  J«llas,  on  the  east 
dde  of  Jordan,  near  its  inflaz  into  tiie 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  where  Chrift  fed  the 
Ihre  thoosaad. 

B«tli:'iluxi,or8oTthop'olls(j9«Man), 
a  eity  of  Western  Manasaeh,  forming 
an  m«biiw  within  the  territoir  of 
Issaduur,  near  the  Jordan.  The  body 
of  Saol  was  fiMtened  to  the  walls  of 
Bethahan  b^  the  Philistines,  whence 
the  men  of  Jabesh-Qilead  took  it  down 
and  carried  it  away. 

BeCh'ahemeih  (Ain  Shema),  a  city 
ti  Jndah,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  struck  dead  for  looking 
into  the  Ark. 

Be'aer,  in  Renben,  one  of  the  three 
dties  of  reftige  beyond  Jordan. 

OfBBare'a,  or  OsBBarea  of  Pales- 
tine {Kaiaariytih),  a  dty  and  seaport 
on  the  Heditdnranean,  bnilt  by  Herod 
the  Great.  It  became  the  Roman 
metropolis  of  Palestine,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prooonsnl-  Here  Peter 
baptised  Comelins  and  his  kins- 
f<^;  here  abode  Philip  the  Eran- 
Kelist;  here  Paul  foond  reftige  in 
Rnmsn  custody  from  his  fellow- 
countrymen  of^  Jerusalem,  pleading 
his  cause  before  Felix  and  FestuB,  and 
finally  appealing  to  Cssar  rather  than 
return  to  Jemsalenif  to  be  judged  by 
Festus  there. 

OsBsaiea  PhiliiKpi,  originally  called 
Paneaa  {Bomm),  a  city  of  Upper 
Galilee,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
The  dty  was  much  enlarged  and 
beantifted  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  who 
called  it  CflBsarea  in  honour  of  the 
eanperor  Tiberius. 

Oa^&a.  a  small  town  of  Galilee, 
norUi  of  Nazareth,  where  Jesus  per- 
formed his  first  mirade,  by  turning 
water  into  wine. 

Oaper^naiixn,  a  dty  of  Galilee,  on 
th6  west  dde  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  and  more  than  any  other 
place  the  abode  of  Jobus  alter  he 
commenced  his  public  work. 

Oarlnel,  Mount,  a  range  of  hills 
bounding  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  on 
the  south-woBt,  and  endfaig  in  a  pro- 
montory which  separates  from  each 
other  uie  maritime  plains  of  Sharon 
and  Aocho.  Oaks  and  pines  crown  the 
summit  of  Carmel,  which  riBes  1700 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  Oliyes 
and  laurels  clothe  the  lower  alopea. 


Obe^rith,  a  brook  firom  which 
Eiyah  was  supplied  with  water  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  fed  by  rayens; 
it  flowed  through  the  Plain  of  Esdne- 
Ion  into  the  Jordan. 

01ior»''aln,  a  town  of  Galilee  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Lake  of  Geonesaretb, 
near  Capernaum. 

Dan,  the  Tribe  which  drew  the  last 
lot  of  all,  a  fertile  tract  in  which  the 
plains  of  Pbilistia  and  Sharon  meet 
The  difficulty  was  to  give  efTect  to  the 
allotment 

Dan,  originally  called  Iialab,  a  dty 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Canaan, 
which  a  band  of  Danites,  unable  to  get 
lands  in  their  own  lot,  took  by  Ibree, 
and  retained. 

Dead  Sea,  called  in  Scripture  the 
Salt  Sea,  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  and  the 
East  Sea,  It  is  also  called  the  Lake  or 
Sea  of  Sodom,  and  by  Josephus  Lake 
AaphdUitea,  that  is,  the  bituminous 
lake.  Its  greatest  length  is  fifty  miles, 
its  genenu  breadth  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles,  its  area  860  miles.  See  Ra- 
HABKS,  page  414.  Near  to  its  northern 
end  stood  the  four  cities  of  tiie  plain 
which  were  consumed  by  fire  from 
heaven. 

D(/than,  a  dty  of  Western  Man- 
asseh,  about  13  miles  north  of  Samaria. 
Here  Joseph's  brethren  were  tending 
their  flocks,  when  they  sold  him  to  the 
passing  Ishmaelite  merdiants. 

n^al.  Meant.    See  Oerlaim. 

Ud'rei  (Edhra),  a  town  of  Eastern 
Manasseh.  Here  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 
was  defeated  by  the  Israelites,  so  that 
he  lost  his  kingdom. 

XSk^on  (Akir),  the  chief  of  the  five 
Philistine  cities.  The  Ekronites  were 
the  first  who  proposed  to  send  back 
the  Ark,  in  order  to  be  delivered  firom 
the  calamitieB  which  its  presence 
caused. 

mOah,  a  valley  about  eleven  miles 
S.W.  fh>m  Jerusalem,  in  which  the 
Israelites  were  encamped  when  David 
slew  Goliath. 

Xmma^as,  a  village  of  Benjamin, 
7|  miles  N.W.  from  Jerusalem,  on  the 
way  to  which  Jesus  conversed  with 
two  of  his  disdples  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  his  resurrection. 

XSn^dbr,  a  town  of  Western  Man- 
asseh, forming  an  enelave  within  the 
territory  of  Issachar,  where  dwelt  the 
witch  consulted  by  Saul  on  thb  eve  of 
the  battle  in  whidi  he  perished.  * 

Xn^gedi  {Ain  Jidy),  a  fountain  and 
village  about  midway  Qti  ^<^  -^v^rNkc^ 
shore  of  the  Dea^  ^ea. 
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B'phraliD.tlia  T  ribe  itlilcli  oompMed 
wUb  JnOuli  In  DoirBr,  Tb«  tunMiT 
or  Eptutlm  wialbe  most  ocnUml  vf  dl. 
It  contained  Jtmi's  veil,  uid  Ida 
"mroolof  grennd"  ttSbesbem;  Ovt- 
■Un  >nd  Ewl,  Uie  monnlB  of  tdaidiis 
■Bdoaning;  lie  putrimony  and  tomb 
of  Joihtti;  Mid  Sbiloh,  wbete  f-  — ■- 


Abadom,  csgglit  by  bis  H 

byJoS! 
Ssdraeloii,  o 


uDdod  oi 


B.W,  by  the  Canoei  nnge.     ShBe- 
UBIS,  p.  «I8. 

I)Bli'oal,theVall*T  ef,  la  eltaatsd 
%K  K  short  dLstana  oom  HobnDr  on 
the  wey  to  Jsrnsilsm.  Hera  Celeb 
end  Joshni,  vbila  eiplorliig  tLt 
country,  obtained  tba  fine  dnHer  oi 
gripoa  whlcb  the;  took  book  wUb 
them,  "boma  on  e  eteff  betveon  tun," 
u  B  spedoieii  of  lh«  fnilta  of  tlie  Fro- 

1    oltj  o(    Den.      Bet 

....  nortb  tiie  of  whleh  Btoed 
li  Sorili,  rhen   Joahui  i 


le  ten  idtlee  known  i 
Lieoapoue,  ma  1b  C4lled  b     * 

Qalllee,  the  nortbem 
Pulestlne,  en  tbla  slda  Jorden,  dlvldiid 
into  Upper  end  liover.  Upper  aiUlse 
wei  ilso  called  QelUee  of  tbs  Nations, 


..  AoWhltaklL^. 

datb-ha'pIwT,  a  ton  of  Zebnlim 
Iho  Untaplace  oT  Jooeb. 

ak'l>,one  of  tba  Bre  cltleaorUii 
PhUlitiiKI,  meDtioned,  like  DamaHiD  4 
both  tn  OanMla  and  In  tbe  Acta  of  tbc 
Apeatlea.  The  eecnt  of  Its  laating 
I 1 — a  Kg,  |g  (tj  position  a*  tho 


le  preeent  day,  lli 


_.  of  tb*  1^ 

Sudan  at  ■•* 

feet  of  Ibe  Honot  of  oa-wm,  k^^ 
tkabnokKldDiL  Hn*  Jeaai  ■« 
la  (Mar  (be  alcU  bdm  hta  o^ 
Biion.  Elabt  n>«nliK  HOn  tnm 
niiktbeda. 

(Ulr-akh  (/<!»),  ■  eltr  e«  Beaink 
the  blith^aea  «t  Suil,  tad  Ui  nStai 
after  be  beeama  kiiw,  h«M*  MM- 
tUMatalM  eibeab  oTfluL 

nnrnnii  fin  -iii  i  niij  iifiiiufcrt 

time  of  the  oonqnert  bir  rnilM.  W 
odslnal  tnbabftaate  miad  llnaeitia 
end  their  dt]'  br  ■"■>!»«  dlnfe 
■nUeftillr  with  the  eblUnD  ot  la^ 
(Joehiu  11.  3-lf>.  Hon  It  «w  ON 
EMlomon  dreamt  the  dnam  la  wUl 
«fOad,BDaab 


jble  tot  a .  __  . 

the  Fhiliatlnea,  vtien  Ui  flme  m_ 
ireniUdn,and  he  hlnaeU  <M  ly  a 

OUtad.  a  mouatalMH  met  It- 
Tond  Jorltih  eneadlB*  Una  MoM 
Hennon  Bonlhnrd  to  the  ■oanat  <«M 
biMkeJebbekaad  AiBOB.  rr  ■liiirtJ 
■  >aaiidaninat|(dB|ta 
plm  eaat   et  AMt 


U'pd,  a 

oa^a  I 


rardaB,anl  eet  tn  tha  twatraAMi 
rUthUM]'  had  tdea  oot  oftb*  Mif 
Qo'lMi,  in  Eaaten  Himm*^  >• 
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of  the  three  etttei  of  reftige  beyond 
Jordea. 

Oomflr'nih.    See  Bodom. 

BaohHah,  a  hill  in  the  south  of 
Jodidi,  where  David  hid  from  Saul. 

Ha'^dad-zlm^mon,  a  place  in  the 
Tribe  of  Issachar,  in  the  yalley,  or 
rather  gorge,  of  Megiddo,  where 
Joeiah,  Ung  of  Judah,  was  slain,  and 
his  anny  defeated,  by  Pharaoh-Neeho, 
kteff  of  Egypt. 

Ba'^reta,  a  forest  in  the  Tribe  of 
Jndah,  to  whieh  Dayid  withdrew  before 
thefhry  of  Saul. 

Haxodieth  of  the  (Gentiles,  a  city 
of  Maphtali,  near  Lake  Merom.  the 
TCflldenoe  of  Sisera.  general  of  Jabin, 
kinc<tf  Haaor. 

aa^Bor,  a  fortified  dty,  the  capital 
of  Jabin,  a  nowerful  Canaanitish  king 
who  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Joshua. 
Haaor  fell  to  the  lot  of  Naphtali. 

Hentxron  (El  KhuUl),  andently  called 
Arbft  or  Eiljalh-arbs,  high  up  among 
the  mountains  in  Judah,  18  miles  south 
of  Jemsalem,  one  of  the  three  cities  of 
reftige  on  this  side  Jordan.  Here  David 
set  np  his  throne,  and  dwelt  during  the 
aeren  and  a  half  years  that  he  reigned 
oyer  Jndah  alone.  The  Mohammedans 
believe  that  the  cave  of  Maohpelah,  in 
which  Abraluun,  and  Sarah,  and  Isaac 
were  buried,  is  under  the  pavement  of 
the  great  mosque  in  the  Hebron  of  to- 
day.   Present  pop.  6000. 

Ber'mon,  Monnt,  by  the  Sidonians 
called  Birion  (Jdta-eehrSheikh),  is  the 
hieheet  part  of  Anti-Libanus,  if  indeed 
it  be  not  coextensive  with  that  range. 
It  has  three  summits,  distant  Arom  one 
another  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
all  aboBt  lO/XX)  feet  high.  After  Leb- 
anon itself,  they  are  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  Syria. 

Heah1>on  (ffeaban),  a  city  of  Reu- 
ben beyond  Jordan,  the  capital  of  Si- 
hon,  king  of  the  Amorites.  Ruins  of 
it,  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  remain. 

jEOn'jiom,  Valley  of,  a  deep  and 
narrow  ravine  on  the  south  and  west 
aides  of  Jerusalem. 

Hor'mah,  originally  called  Ze- 
pbath.  the  capital  of  a  Canaanitish 
king  m  the  south  of  Palestine,  who 
was  conquered  by  Joshua.  It  was  in 
Simeon,  but  is  also  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  Judah;  because  the  terri- 
tory of  the  former  came  to  be  regarded 
aa  a  parcel  of  the  latter. 

la^aaohar,  the  Tribe  whose  territory 
comprehended  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
the  granary  of  Palestine. 

Jabl>ok  {Zurka),  a  brook  tributary 


to  Jordan,  on  the  east  side  of  that  river. 
It  separated  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  firom  that  of  Og,  king 
of  Bashan. 

Ja'beah,  or  Jabeah-Qllead,  a  city 
of  Eastern  Manasseh,  in  the  Land  of 
Oilead.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Israel- 
ites for  refusing  to  join  in  the  war 
against  Benjamin  (Judges  zxL  8-14). 

Ja''ser,  a  city  of  Gad,  beyond  Jordan, 
one  of  the  Levitioal  cities. 

JehOBh^aphat,  Valley  o£  the  deep 
ravine  which  separates  Jerusalem 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Jerloho,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  the 
first  stronghold  of  the  Canaanites 
taken  by  the  Hebrews  after  their  pasa- 
age  of  Jordan.  Though  Joshua  then 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  pronouneed 
a  curse  on  whoever  should  rebuild  it, 
yet  it  became  afterwards  a  school 
of  the  prophets;  and,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  it 
was  a  city  second  only  to  Jerusalem  in 
Palestine.  It  was  destroyed  during 
the  Mohammedan  conquest ;  and  now 
it  is  a  wretched  village  without  one  of 
those  trees  which  entitled  it  anciently 
to  be  called  **  City  of  Palms." 

Jem'salexn,  identified  by  Josephus 
with  the  Salem  of  Melchiaedek.  It 
was  situated  on  the  confines  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  and  was  so  strongly 
fortified  by  nature  and  art,  that  the 
Jebusites,  its  original  possessors,  were 
not  completely  dislodged  till  the  time 
of  David.  The  mosque  of  Omar  stands 
on  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
Notwithstanding  the  doubts  which 
modem  investigation  has  thrown 
upon  the  accuracy  of  traditional  identi- 
fications, aboutlO,000  pilgrimsannually 
visit  Jerusalem  for  the  sake  of  its 
Holy  Places.  Chief  of  these  is  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  used 
by  all  Christian  communities  in  com- 
mon, a  Turkish  guard  maintaining 
order.  The  chief  industry  of  the  place 
is  the  manufecture  of  what  is  called 
Jeruaalem  ware,  crosses,  crucifixes, 
rosaries,  and  the  like.    The  present 

gopulation  is  about  25,000,  nearly  one- 
alf  of  whom  are  Jews. 

Jez'reel  (Zerin),  a  city  of  Issaohar, 
built  on  a  gentle  swell  at  the  east  end 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  King  Ahab 
made  it  his  chief  residence.  Here  was 
the  vineyard  of  Naboth  which  Ahab 
coveted;  and  here  Jeaebel  met  her 
fate. 

Sez^x—l,  Plain  ot,   See  ZBdraalon. 

Jop^pa,  or  Ja^'pho  (Jaffa),  a  town  on 
the  MediteriBnean,  tne  port  of  Jem- 
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salem.    It  belonged  to  the  portion  of 
Dan.    See  Rbmabkb,  page  41i. 

Jor'dan,  the  one  permanent  river  of 
Palestine,  rises  in  Anti-Libanos,  flows 
due  south  throngh  Lakes  Merom  and 
Gennesareth,  and  after  a  total  coarse  of 
about  100  miles,  falls  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  Immediately  above  its  month 
it  is  fordable  when  not  in  flood,  the 


depth  there  being  not  more  than  four'  to  have  belonged  to  the  PhcBnidMMt. 


of 


Leontes.    The  western  massislmon 
bj  the  name  of  Libanns,  and  tto 
eastern—"  Lebanon  toward  the  n>- 
rising"  (Josh.  ziii.  Sy-liJ  thatof  Aiti 
Libanus.  In  Anti-LibannBriBe,bedABi 
the  Jordan,  Abana  and  Pha^ar,  fhe 
rivers  of  Damascus.     Lebanon  vtt 
never  conquered  bj  the  InaeUta: 
during  the  Jewish  monarchy,  it  bmus 


feet. 

JiidsB'a,  the  southern  province 
Palestine  in  hew  Testament  times. 

Judse'a,  Wilderness  of,  a  region 
lying  S.E.  of  Jerusalem  towards  the 
Dead  Sea. 

Ja''dah,the  Tribe  whose  territory  ex- 
tended westward  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  borders  of  Fhilistia  and  Simeon, 
and  southward  from  it,  but  in  a  narrow 
strip.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  included, 
besides  the  above  territory,  the  por- 
tions of  Simeon,  Dan,  and  Bei\jamm. 

Ea'desh,  or  Eadesh-Bar'nea,  a 
city  on  the  S.E.  border  of  Palestine, 
where  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  died, 
and  was  buried. 

Ea'nah,  a  brook  which  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean,  separating  in  its  course 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Western 
Manasseh. 

Ee'desh,  in  Naphtali,  one  of  the 
three  cities  of  refuge  on  this  side  Jor- 
dan. 

Ei''dron,  or  Ce''dron,  a  brook  flowing 
through  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  on 
the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  between 
that  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

E:ir^Jath-Je''arim,  a  city  of  Judah, 
to  which  the  Ark  was  brought  from 
Bethshemesh,  and  where  it  vemained 
twenty  years,  till  removed  to  Jerusalem 
by  David. 

Ei'shon,  a  winter  torrent  of  central 
Palestine,  which  flows  westward  from 
the  main  watershed  of  the  couortry  to 
the  Mediterranean.  It  flows  idong  the 
south  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  issues  thence  by  a  very  narrow 
pass  into  the  maritime  plain  of  Acre. 
The  fountains  at  the  foot  of  Garmel 
make  its  stream  permanent  during  the 
last  few  miles  of  its  course. 

lia'ohish,  a  city  of  the  Amorites, 
taken  immediately  after  Libnah.  It 
was  allotted  to  Judah. 

Xieb'anon,  a  group  of  mountains  ex- 
tending from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sidon  on  the  W.  to  the  vicinity  of 
Damascus  on  the  E.  It  is  divided  into 
two  masses  by  the  long  axii  uaxto^ 
valley  of  Goele-Syria,  throweYi  "wVAOa. 


The  seaward  slopes   support  at  tbB 
present  day  a  numerous  popnlatioB, 
thrifty  and   hardy:   Maronite  Ghiiir 
tians  in  the  north,  and  Droaes,  wboie 
religion  is   a    mixture    of  JudaSun, 
Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism,  in 
the  south.    This  lofty  region  of  te^ 
raced  hill-sides  comes  quite  np  to  the 
description  of  the  Promised  Ijand  ia 
Deut.  viii.7,8.  See  RKWARyB,  page41i. 

IiiVnah,  a  city  in  the  maritime 
lowland  of  Judah. 

IiycL'da,  or  Di08''p61i8  (Lud),  a  town 
situated  9  miles  ffom  Joppa,  on  the 
more  northern  of  the  two  roads  leading 
from  that  seaport  to  Jemsalem. 

Mag'dala,  a  town  on  the  west  ride 
of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  the  pro- 
bable birthplace  of  Mary  Mi^t^edene. 

Mahana'ixn,  a  place  so  named  by 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxii.  2).  It  is  afterwards 
mentioned  as  a  city  on  the  firontierline 
of  Gad  and  Eastern  Manasseh.  There 
it  was  that  Abner  had  Ishbosheth 
crowned. 

Makke'^dah,  a  city  of  Judah,  with 
a  cave  outside,  which  gave  refuge  to 
the  five  confederate  kings,  after  J^na 
had  raised  their  siege  of  Gibeon,  and 
became  thei#  tomb,  after  Joshua 
had  brought  them  out  and  hanged 
them. 

Mam'^re,  a  plain  near  Hebron,  with 
a  notable  oak-tree  (jterebinth),  under 
which  Abram  dwelt. 

Manas'seh,  the  Tribe  whose  terri- 
tory consisted  of  two  non-continuous 
portions,  on  opposite  sides  of  Jordan, 
distinguished  as  Eastern  and  Western 
Manasseh. 

Ma'on,  a  town  of  Judah,  E.  of 
Hebron,  which  gave  name  to  a  wilder- 
ness where  David  hid  from  Saul  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  churlish  NabaL 

Med'eba,  a  town  of  Reuben,  beyond 
Jordan,  where  Joab  gained  his  victory 
over  the  Ammonites  and  their  allies. 

Megld'do,  a  town  belonging  to 
Western  Manasseh,  though  within  the 
limits  of  Issachar.  It  was  situated  on 
l\v^  «.Qu.thQni  edge  of  the  plain  of 
'EAi\Taj^Qr(x,«!cA«R»TD5SA:c&^  QUO  of  the 


Sows  the  River  LittiAy,  tlie  wac\«n.\.\"ft»»«ft^  feom  'Oaa  -osaitN^  >!B\ft  \>w^  \^ji^ 
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toaatrj.   Han  Ung  JoiUh  wm  iUId 

S(litiBg  against  Pharaoh-Neeho,  Ung 
Bgypt. 

ICiPfom,  Watan  of  (ffulek),  the 
Semechonitis  of  JoBepha8,u  the  upper 
lake  In  the  ooune  of  the  Jordan.  A 
plain  on  ita  sonth-westem  margin  is 
the  only  spot  which  coold  haye  been 
the  dte  of  Joshua's  yietory  oyer  the 
eonfiBderated  Ganaanitish  kings. 

lHaihfmukh.  {Mulchmaa),  a  town  of 
Benjamin,  where  Saul  and  Jonathan 
rented  the  Philistines. 

Mis^pali,  or  Mls'peh,  a  city  of 
Benjamin,  where  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  often  held.  In  one  of  these 
aaoembliea  Baul  was  chosen  king. 
Towns  of  the  same  name,  but  of  less 
note,  were,  one  in  Hoab,  where  David 
eommltted  his  parents  to  the  care  of 
the  Moabitidi  king;  and  one  in  the 
maritime  plain  of  Judah,  grouped  with 
Lachiah,  £glon,  and  other  towns  in 
that  neighbourhood. 

Mo'lreli,  Plain  of,  between  Mounts 
Ebal  and  Gerisim. 

Moati'^ali.  Mount,  traditional  name 
of  the  hill  in  Jerusalem  on  which 
Solomon's  Temple  was  built. 

Naln,  a  town  of  Issachar,  near 
Mount  Tabor,  where  Jesus  raised  the 
widow's  son  to  life. 

Naph^tall,  the  Tribe  whose  territory 
lay  between  Asher  and  Eastern  Man- 
asseh,  a  land  of  wooded  hills  and  fertile 
▼alleys. 

JXta^ta^Hit  a  town  of  Lower  Galilee, 
situated  among  the  hills  by  which  the 
Bonthem  ridges  of  Lebanon  sink  into 
the  plain  of  Esdiaelon.  Here,  for  the 
most  part,  did  Jesus  dwell  before 
beginning  his  public  work.  The 
Nazareth  of  to-day  belongs  to  the  better 
class  of  eastern  yillages,  with  a  popn- 
UtionofaOOO-«000. 

NelH),  Mount.    See  Abarlm. 

O^yea,  Monnt  of,  lies  to  the  E.  of 
Jerusalem,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  yalley  of  Jehoshaphat.  It 
is  a  ridge  about  a  mile  in  length, 
round  the  southern  end  of  which  winds 
tlie  usual  road  to  Bethany.  The 
Chnrch  of  Ascension  on  the  top  of  it  is 
8724  feet  aboye  the  Mediterranean,  but 
only  2d6  feet  aboye  the  Temple  rock, 
and  only  187  feet  aboye  what  is  now 
called  Mount  Zion.  The  spectator  in 
Jerusalem  is  struck,  not  with  the  height 
of  the  Mount  of  Oliyes,  but  with  its 
nearness,  so  narrow  is  the  Jehoshaphat 
rayine  and  so  dear  is  the  air. 

Pal'^eatlno.   jSIm  Bbxabxs,  page  418. 

Tenlelt  orFeo^9l,  a  place  beyond 


Jordan,  near  the  brook  Jabbok,  so 
named  of  Jacob— Face  of  £1—"  for  I 
haye  seen  Elohim  &ce  to  fisce." 

Pere'a,  in  Roman  times  the  name 
of  a  proyince  beyond  Jordan,  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  lots  of  Qad  tiad 
Reuben. 

Pla'gah.   ^MAbarim. 

Ptolema^.    SeeAooiho. 

Bab'bath,  or  RaVbath-Am'mon. 
the  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  Arabian  desert.  It 
was  at  the  siege  of  this  place  under 
Joab,  that,  by  a  wicked  devioe  of 
Dayid's,  the  braye  and  faithflil  Uriah 
was  slaip. 

Raba>atli-Mo''ab,  or  Ar,  the  capital 
of  the  Moabites,  situated  on  the  high- 
lands S.  of  the  Riyer  Amon. 

Bam'^ali  {Er-Bamh  a  town  of  Ben- 
jamin, 6  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  the  scene  of  a  massacre  referred 
to  by  Jeremiah  (zzzi.  15),  whose  Ian- 
guage  is  adapted  in  Matt.  ii.  18,  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  Innocents. 

Ba^moth,  or  Ba^moth-ail''ead 
{Jelaad),  a  strong  town  of  Gad,  and 
one  of  the  three  cities  of  refbge.  Here 
Ahab  was  killed,  when  endeayouring  to 
recoyer  the  city  firom  the  Syrians. 

Beph^'aim,  Valley  of,  or  the  Giant's 
Valley,  situated  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  both  Adullam  and 
Bethlehem.  It  was  the  scene  of 
Dayid's  yietories  oyer  the  Philistines. 

Ben^Mn,  the  Tribe  which  occupied 
the  fine  pastore-land  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Arabian  desert. 

Bimlnon,  Book  of,  a  natural  fkst- 
ness  in  Beiijamin,  the  refuge  of  the 
riz  hundred  Benlamites  who  escaped 
the  slaughter  of  Gibeah  (Judges  zz.) 

Biyer  of  Bgypt,  a  winter-torrent, 
which  is  the  boundary  between 
Palestine  and  Egypt  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast -line.  Its  modem 
name  is  Wady-el-Arish,  from  the  yil- 
lage  at  which  it  flows  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Salt  8ea.    Bee  Dead  Bea. 

Salt,  Valley  of,  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Sama'ria,  the  middle  proyince  of 
Palestine  in  New  Testament  times. 

Sama^te,  in  Ephraim,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  of  the  Ten 
Tribes.  It  was  named  after  Shemer.  the 
original  proprietor  of  the  hill  on  which 
it  was  built  (1  Kings  xyi.  24).  Its  cap- 
ture by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria, 
5 at  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten. 
'ribes;  andliitiskecjiynttft  ^1  VQX»MiQ«oX 
I  troubles  it  ^aa  a\mw\.  «««s*Vj  ^»^ 
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molished.  Herod  the  Oreat,  on  t«> 
building  it,  ealled  it  SebMte,  a  name 
retained  hj  the  village  which  now 
oocnpies  the  irite. 

Barep'ta,  or  Zar'ephatli  (Sureh 
fend),  a  city  of  Asher,  on  the  sea-eoast 
between  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  widow 
of  Sarepta  is  famous  thronnh  Che 
wonders  worked  in  her  household  by 
El^ah. 

Blia'ron,  Yale  of,  a  plain  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast  See  Bxmabkb, 
page  413. 

Bfaa'veh,  a  yalley,  called  also  the 
King's  Dale,  of  which  the  locality  is 
unknown. 

Bhe'^ohem,  or  By'ohar,  called  also 
Neap''oll8  (yoMous),  a  city  of  Eph- 
raim,  between  Mounts  Ebal  and  Qeri- 
idm,  and  one  of  the  three  cities  of 
refuge  on  this  side  Jordan.  The  name 
was  changed  to  Neapolis  by  Vespasian, 
under  whom  Sheenem  was  rebuilt. 
The  views  finom  the  town,  which  liea 
on  the  Oerizim  side  of  the  valley,  have 
been  likened  to  those  of  Heidelberg. 
In  the  n^ghbourhood  both  Jacobus 
well  and  Joseph's  tomb  are  pointed 
out.  The  present  population  is  about 
6000,  mostly  Mohammedans.  The  160 
Samaritans  and  the  few  Jews  in  the 
place  keep  up  the  old  enmi^. 

Bhiloh  (SeUun),  a  city  of  Ephraim, 
situated  on  a  hill  about  12  miles  N.  of 
Bethel.  On  the  completion  of  the 
conquest  under  Joshua,  the  ark  was 
removed  to  Bhiloh,  and  there  it  re- 
mained till  the  Philistines  carried  it 
off,  an  event  which  broke  old  Eli's 
heart,  so  that  he  died. 

Bhu^nem  (Solam),  a  city  of  Issachar, 
to  the  S.  of  Mount  Tabor.  Here  was 
the  first  encampment  of  the  Philistines 
prior  to  their  battle  with  Saul  at  Gil- 
boa.  Here  too  abode  the  Shunam- 
mite  woman  with  whom  Elisha 
lodged. 

Bid'dim,  Vale  of,  "which  is  the 
salt  sea"  (Gen.  xiv.  8).  Here  Ghedor- 
laomer  and  his  allies  defeated  the 
kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah, 
Zeboim,  and  Bela,  and  took  Lot 
prisoner.  The  battlefield  probably  lay 
north-west  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Bi'don  (Saida),  anciently  one  of 
the  two  chief  seaports  of  Phoenicia, 
now  a  town  of  only  about  6000  in- 
habitants. 

Bim^eon,  the  Tribe  which  occupied 
the  comer  of  PaleBtine  Ijing  €.W.  ef 
Jndah. 

Bod'om,  that  one  ot  thA  tolOfia  oi\:h!a 
plain  in  whicb  Lot  dwelt. 


8o'Yek,a  Taney  of  the  PhiHstiitti, 
where  DeHlah  dwelt. 

Bno'ooth,  a  town  of  Gad,  beyond 
Jordan.  Here  Jacob,  on  hu  retnm 
from  Mestmotamia.  "built  him  anhooae, 
and  made  booths  Ibr  his  cattle." 

TalxMF  (JtfM  Tur),  an  isolated  hill 
N.E.  fh>m  Ae  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The 
view  from  the  summit,  which  is  a  level 
plain  1800  feet  high,  is  beaatiful  and 
extensive.  Tabor  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  tiie 
transfiguration. 

Teko''a]i,  a  eity  ef  Jndah,  south  of 
Bethlehem,  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert  to  which  it  gave  name.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amoe, 
and  the  abode  of  tiie  wise  woman  iHio 
interceded  for  Absalom. 

ThelMB  {2\ihe»),  a  city  of  Ephraim, 
at  the  siege  of  which  Ablmdech  wu 
kUIed. 

Tibe'Mas  (Tttbttrfa),  a  city  of  Zebo- 
Inn,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Ldte 
of  Gennesareth,  whidi  is  also  called 
Sea  of  Tiberias.  It  was  Indlt  hj 
Herod  Antipas,  axkd  named  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  The  modem 
town  stands  dose  to  tibe  lake  npon  a 
plain  surrounded  by  monntaina;  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  hot  baths. 

Tim'bath  {Tibneh),  a  eitv-  of  Dtn, 
long  in  the  possession  of  the  Philis- 
tines ;  this  was  the  birthplace  of  Sam- 
son's bride,  and  here  Samson  held  hii 
marriage-feast. 

Ttr'mah,  a  city  of  Western  Manasseh, 
pleasantly  situated  N.E.  of  Samaria. 
Jeroboam  made  it  the  capital  of  Ui 
kingdom,  a  rank  which  It  retained  till 
Omri  founded  the  city  of  Samaria. 

Tyre  (8ur),  a  eity  and  seaport  of 
Phoenicia,  allotted  to  Asher,  but  nerer 
possessed  by  that  tribe.  It  was  be- 
sieged in  vain  by  the  A^mrlan  Shtl- 
maneser  for  five  years;  bat  it  was 
taken  by  Nebuchadnesaar,  king  of 
Babylon,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen 
years.  In  b.o.  8SS,  Tyre  was  attacked 
by  Alexander  the  Great;  it  held  oat 
seven  months,  and  was  at  length  taken 
only  by  means  of  a  mole  which  Alex- 
ander built  firom  the  mainland  to  the 
island  on  which  Tyre  stood,  so  as  to 
make  it  accessible  to  land  forces.  It  is 
now  a  heap  of  ruins,  amon^  which  a 
few  poor  people  find  shelter. 

Zeb^nlun,  the  Tribe  which  occupied 
the  country  between  Maphtali  and 
Issachu*. 

2^0E:v^)a.i&^  in  the  lot  of  Simeon, 
\sa\«n^<^Vk^%^^rfi!iaiaMaM^  Aehiah, 
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David  took  reftige  with  the  PhlllB- 
tines;  afterwards  it  belonged  to 
Jodan. 

Ziph,  a  city  of  Jndah,  east  of 
Heliroti,  giving  name  to  the  neigfa- 
boorlag  wlldemess. 

Bo'ar,  dlso  called  Bela,  one  of  the 
five  dtiea  of  the  plain  of  Siddim. 
It  was  doomed  with  the  rest  to 


destmotion,  but  was  spared  at  the 
intercession  of  Lot,  as  a  place  to 
which  he  might  escape. 

Zo'rah  i8urah\  a  Tillage  in  Dan, 
the  birthplace  of  Samson.  Between 
Z<nmh  and  the  neighbourine  Tillage 
of  Eshtaol  was  the  camp  of  Dan,  m 
which  Samson  was  reared;  slso 
Sanson's  grave. 


THE  TEBBESTRIAL  GLOBE. 


The  artificial  terrestrial  globe  is  a  representation  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  on  which  are  delineated  the  different  kingdoms, 
MM,  lakes,  iskiids,  etc,  with  the  circles  necessary  for  deter- 
minuig  the  position  of  places  on  its  sorfftce,  and  for  seveml 
other  purposes. 

The  globe,  suspended  on  an  ans,  revolres  in  a  brass  ring, 
called  we  Univeraal  or  Brass  Meridian,  and  is  supported  on  a 
wooden  frame,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  flat.  It  divides 
the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  and  represents  the  rational 
horizon  of  any  place  which  lies  in  the  zenith.  The  axis,  on 
which  the  globe  turns,  represents  the  imaginary  axis  or  line 
round  which  the  earth  performs  its  diurnal  reyolution. 

At  the  north  pole  there  is  placed  a  small  brass  circle,  divided 
into  24  equal  parts  to  represent  the  hours  of  the  day ;  hence  it 
is  called  uie  Horary  or  Hour  Circle.  On  the  best  globes  the 
horary  circle  is  movable,  so  tiiat  any  hour  may  be  brought 
to  the  meridian,  which  serves  as  an  index ;  where  the  horary 
circle  is  fixed,  it  has  a  movable  index,  which  may  be  brought 
to  any  hour. 

The  globe  is  furnished  with  a  pliable  slip  of  brass,  divided 
from  0**  to  90**  in  one  direction,  and  from  O"*  to  IS"*  in  the  other. 
It  has  a  notch  and  screw,  by  which  it  may  be  fixed  to  the 
universal  meridian  in  tilie  zenith  of  any  place,  and  as  it  turns 
round  on  a  pivot,  it  supplies  the  place  of  vertical  circles,  and 
is  therefore  called  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude. 

On  the  globe  itself  are  drawn  several  circles,  such  as  the 
Equator  or  Equinoctial  Line,  the  Ecliptic,  the  Arctic  and 
the  Antarctic  Circles,  the  Tropics  of  Cancer  and  of  Capricorn, 
as  well  as  parallels  of  latitude  at  equal  distances,  and  meridians 
generally  at  the  distance  of  15  degrees  from  each  other. 

The  brass  meridian  is  divided  into  degrees  and  parts  of  a 
degree,  and  is  numbered  on  the  uppei  naAi  ftoiSL  Q"*  «X  ^^ 
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equator  both  ways  to  90*  at  the  poles;  and  on  the  under  half 
from  0*  at  each  pole  to  90*  at  the  equator. 

The  equator  is  divided  into  degrees  and  parts,  which  are 
numberea  both  eastward  and  westward  firom  the  first  meri- 
dian. It  is  also  divided  into  24  equal  parts,  to  represent  the 
hours  of  the  day.  The  equator  mvides  the  glooe  into  two 
equal  parts,  called  the  northern  and  the  southern  hemispheres. 

The  horizon  is  divided  into  degrees,  etc.,  and  numbered 
from  0**  at  the  poles  both  ways  to  90*  on  the  east  and  west 
points,  and  also  from  0*  at  these  points  to  90*  at  the  poles. 
Besides  these  divisions,  there  are  likewise  marked  the  32  points 
of  the  compass,  the  12  signs  of  the  ecliptic  subdivided  into 
degrees,  etc.,  and  the  days  of  the  12  calendar  months,  an- 
swering to  each  degree  of  the  sun's  place  in  the  ediptic. 

The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  12  equal  parts,  called  Signs, 
and  each  sign  is  subdivided  into  30  degrees.  The  names  of 
the  signs  and  the  characters  which  represent  them  are: — 
Aries,  the  Bam  (y>  ;  Taurus,  the  Bull  b ;  Gemini,  the  Twins 
n ;  Cancer,  the  Grab  OB  ;  Leo,  the  Ii<m  ^ ;  Virgo,  the 
Virgin  ftji ;  Libra,  the  Balance  :^ ;  Scoipio,  the  Sccnrpion 
nx ;  Sagittarius,  the  Archer  f ;  Gapricomus,  the  Qoat  }f\ ; 
Aquarius,  the  Water-bearer  sx ;  Pisces,  the  Fishes  X .  The 
first  six  signs  lie  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  a&d  are  called 
the  Northern  Signs;  the  last  six  lie  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  are  called  the  Southern  Signs. 

The  ascending  signs  begin  at  0*  Capricorn,  the  most  south- 
erly point  of  the  ecliptic,  and  end  at  30*  Gemini,  the  most 
northerly ;  the  other  six  are  called  the  descending  signs. 


V 


PROBLEMS  TO  BE  SOLVED  BY  THE  TERRESTBIAL 

GLOBE. 

Peob.  L^Tofind  the  latitude  of  a  place. 

Rule.— Bring  the  place  to  the  graduated  edge  of  the  brass 
meridian;— the  degree  of  the  mendian  over  it,  north  or  south 
from  the  equator,  shows  the  north  or  south  latitude  of  the 
place. 

EzEBCiSBS.— What  are  the  latitudes  of  London,  Paris,  Madrid,  Borne, 
Lisbon,  Edinbargh,  Dublin,  Vienna,  Constantinople  f—Ans.  61*  8(K:~ 
iSr  Wi-'4Sf  aS';— 41«  64';— 88*  42';-66*  67';— 68*  23';— 4ff'  ir;— 41« V 
all  north. 

What  are  the  latitudes  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Candy,  Bombay, 
Madras,  Calcutta,  Fekin,  Sydney,  Valparaiso,  Lima,  Bogota,  Bio  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Cape  Horn,  Sierra  Leone,  Gondar,  Cairo? 
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Pbob.  Ih-^Tofind  the  longUude  of  a  place. 

Bttlb. — Bring  the  place  to  the  edge  of  the  meridian ;— -the 
degree  of  the  equator  cut  by  it  shows  the  lon|;itude  of  the 
place  east  or  west  from  Greenwich,  the  first  meridian  on  British 
maps. 

Ex.— What  are  the  longitudes  of  St  Petersburg,  Calentta.  Naples, 
Pekin  ?— Ans.  80*  19^  E.  ;.-§8"  17'  E. ;— 14*  W  E. ;  aod  116*  98"  E. 

What  are  the  longitudes  of  Oalro^  Cape  Town.  St  Helena,  Amarapoora, 
Mexico,  Bio  Jaaeizo^  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  Sikoki;  Joan  Femandei^ 
Qoebee^  Lima,  Valparaiso,  Constantinople,  Panamsi  Jemsalem  t 

Pbob.  III.— 2!!^  longitude  and  latitude  of  aplaee  being  given, 

to  find  that  puxee. 

Bulb. — ^Bring  the  giyen  longitode  to  the  meridian:— -imdfir 
the  ^yen  degree  of  latitude  on  the  meridian  ia  tne  place 
required. 

Ex.— What  places  are  sitnated  In  81*  W  B.  long,  and  80*  S'  N.  latP  in 
18* SKE. long. and 84* Si's,  latf  in  CO* 4y  W. long. and  18*  ly  N.UU 
—Ana.  Cairou  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Barbadoes. 

Whatplaees  are  situated  in  44*38'  B.  long,  and  68*19' N.  laiP  in  ST 
W  W.  long,  and  25*  ly  8.  lat.f  in  S7*  ly  W.  long,  and  88*  4(r  N.  lat P 
in  6r  98^  £  long,  and  iO*  9^  8.  latf  in  8*  42^  W.  long,  and  40*  SB^  N.  UtP 
in  118*  84'  E.  long,  and  33*  13^  N.  latf  in  161*  IS'  &  long,  and  88*  61'  8. 
lalP  in  83*33' W!  long,  and  38*9'  M.  Utf  andin  148*  80'  W.  long,  and 
ir89'S.latr 

Pbob.  IV.'^Tofind  the  difference  of  latitude  and  the  difference 
of  longUude  between  any  two  given  placei. 

Bulb. — Find  the  latitudes  of  the  two  places,  and  take  the 
difference  or  the  sum  of  these  according  as  they  lie  on  the 
same  side  or  on  different  sides  of  die  equator.  The  difference 
(d  longitude  is  the  difference  or  the  sum  of  the  lon^tudes  (k 
the  two  places  according  as  they  lie  on  the  same  nde  or  on 
different  sides  of  the  first  meridiim. 

Ex.~What  are  the  difference  of  latitude  and  the  diffnenee  of  longitodt 
betireen  Edinborgh  and  Cairo?— Ans.  diff.  of  lat  95*  61';  diflL  of  long. 
84*87'. 

Find  the  dilference  of  latitade  and  also  of  longitude  between  Edinborgb 
sad  Montreal,  Mexico,  Bio  Janeiro.  Valparsiso,  Pekin,  Calcutta,  Bombaj, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Find  the  diflisrenoe  of  latitade  and  also  of 
longitude  between  Paris  and  St  Petersburg,  Vienna;  Sydney,  Madras, 
Peshawar,  Ispahan,  Qondar,  Timbnctoo,  and  Morocco. 

Pbob.  Y.^Tofind  the  dietanee  between  any  two  pUuee  on  the 

globe. 
Bulb.— Lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude  oyer  the  two  places, 
and  mark  the  numher  of  degrees  between  them.    When  the 
distance  is  more  than  90*,  stretch  a  thread  firom  the  (me  place 
to  the  other,  and  measure  the  distance  on  the  equator. 

Ex.— What  It  the  distance  between  Qnebee  and  Bio  Janeiro?  Bome 
and  London?   CaleatU  and  the  Cape  of  Good  HopeP   The  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope  and  London?— Ans. 74"  or  6116  miles;  122"  or  881  miles,— 88^* of 
6110  miles;  and  SBT  <«f  ^^^  nXtu, 

What  is  the  distance  between  Pekin  and  London?  8t  Peterslmrg  and 
tbe  North  Gape  in  Kaitatsehafcka?  Paris  and  €aiio?  GaleiAta  and  Yal- 
pazaisef  Bnenos  Arrss  and  Cape  Town,  measttrftd  east  and  west  f  Edin- 
onrgh  and  New  xork?  Amsterdam  and  Batatlat  Copdn^agen  and 
Trittcomalee?  London  aad  8ien»  Leonef  Aleaundiia  aiia  tka  Gi^  of 
Good  Hope  f   Cape  Mogadore  and  Sues  t 

Pbob.  VI.-«2^  hour  ai  any  place  hema  given,  to  find  what 

hour  aUai  anif  othetplaoe. 

Role. — ^Bring  flie  pUust  «t  wbioh  the  lioar  is  giren  to  the 
meridian,  set  the  index  to  that  hour,  then  torn  the  clohe  nntil 
the  other  place  comes  to  tlhe  m6ridian,«-«Dd  the  index  will 
ehow  the  hour  at  that  {dace.  If  the  mce  where  the  hoar  is 
required  be  to  the  east  of  that  of  which  the  hour  is  giTen*  Hmd 
the  hour  will  be  later  in  the  da  j,  othendse  it  will  tie  eadier. 

Ex.— When  it  is  noon  at  Edinborgh,  what  is  the  time  at  Lima,  Meoea, 
and  CaatOB?  When  it  is  6  o'clook  ajl  at  London,  what  o'clodc  is  it  at 
Sydnej,  Cape  Comorin,  and  Cape  fioraf— ^u.  7k.  tS^  H.;— 3h.  W  h^\— 
Th.  4y  A.  ;-4h.  ^  A.  ;-llh.  11"^.  ;-HMd  Ih.  M'  U. 

When  it  is  neon  and  4  o'doek  at  London,  what  are  the  hours  at  PeUn, 
Oalcmtt%  Caiws  Constantino^  i^uebeo,  Mezieav  Bio  Janeiro,  ahd  Ispa* 
hanf  when  it  Is  8^  p. x.  and  midnight  at  Jerasalem,  what  an  the  hoars 
at  London,  Petersburg;  Paris,  Berlin,  the  Asores^  Bt  Helena,  the  Uaorittu^ 
Penang  or  fiinoe  of  Wales  Island,  Nankin,  Sydaef,  and  Nootka  doondf 

Pbob.  YII.— To  recHfy  ihe  ghhefor  ihe  latitude  of  anyplace, 

RuLB. — ^Elevate  the  north  or  south  pole  nbove  the  horizon  its 
many  degrees  as  are  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

El^— Beetiff  the  globe  for  Edinburgh,  London,  PaiHs,  Lisbon,  BqMob 
ATies,  Madras,  Pekin.— Ans.  ESerake  fie  N.  Pole  8S*  57'r^l*  8(r,— 48*  Off, 
-SSr  4r;-the  8.  Pole  84*  86"  ;-^e  N.  Fble  IT  4',  and  80*  64^  above  the 
horisoa. 

Beotifir  the  globe  for  Hdville  Island,  Petefsbtftg,  Cai»>,  CApe  Tolrfi, 
Yaldivia,  Mecca,  Ispahan,  l^obolsk.  Delhi,  Bjrdney,  Sagtilea  Oola,  Bta- 
coolen,  Sierra  Leone,  Paramatta,  and  Berlin^ 

Pbob.  Ylll.^Tofind  the  sun's  pkxeinlheBi^^aHeJbr  ^IHy given 

time, 

RiJLB.*^Fiud  the  day  of  the  month  on  the  wooden  horison,— - 
and  opposite  to  it,  in  the  adjoining  drcle,  are  the  sign  and 
degree  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  sun  is  for  that  day;  find 
the  same  sign  and  de^e  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  glolw-^and 
that  is  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic.* 

Ex.— What  are  the  son's  places  on  the  1st  Jannary;  the  20th  March, 
the  84th  December,  the  Slst  Jane,  and  the  88d  S^tember  f—Ana. 

m?*W';— H89*80';-y^  a*16';— Il29*80';-a^d  TIR  80*. 

Wliat  are  the  bub*b  places  on  the  Ist  and  16th  day  of  aaah  month  of  the 
fear? 

*  This  problem  may  likewise  be  performed  ea  the  eeleitial  globe. 
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Pbob.  IX. — To  find  at  what  hour  ikt  fim  risM  and  8$U^  and  ihs 
length  of  the  day  and  mghi,  ai  any  place  not  in  the  frigid 
tMn6$t  d*  a  given  day. 

Buui.— Beotify  the  globe  for  the  Utitnde  of  tlie  place,  find 
the  Bun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given  day,  asm  faring  it 
to  tilie  meridian;  set  the  Index  to  zn.,  and  torn  the  sun's 
place  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  h<»iaon,-*-the  index  will  show 
the  hour  of  rising;  then  bring  it  to  the  western  edge  of  the 
horiaon,— the  index  will  show  the  time  of  setting.  The  hour 
of  sunrise,  doubled,  gives  the  length  of  the  night ;  and  the 
hour  of  sunset,  doubled,  gives  the  length  of  the  £7.* 

Ez.~At  what  timeB  does  &e  nm  rin  unA  Mt  tt  DabUn.  Archangel,  Oib* 
raltar,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  16th  June  f  And  what  are  Ihe 
lengths  or  Ibe  day  and  night  at  those  places  ?— Ans.  Rises  8h.  W  M.,  sets 
8h.  86'  A.  -f-aaM  Ih.  W  M^  sets  lOh.  W  A.^-*Iliet  4h.  «y  M-  set*  7h.  IT 
A.:— rises  Th.  6"  M^  seU  4h.  ee'  A. 

At  what  times  does  the  son  rise  and  set  at  Cairo.  Bt  HelenafBoimbajr, 
Port  Jackson,  Cape  Horn,  Quebec^  Meiioo,  and  Pekln,  on  the  SSd  June, 
10th  September,  88d  Peeeeaber.  and  Ist  Hay?  At  what  tittes  does  the 
snn  rise  and  set  at  Constantinople,  Ispahan,  Calentt^  Canton,  Liaa, 
Valparaiso,  Sierra  Leone,  Madeira,  Paris,  London,  Edinborsh,  and  Orh> 
ney,'On  the  let  and  16th  of  each  month,  from  Ist  Jane  to  1st  Jannary? 

Pbob.  X.-^2b  find  ike  eun^e  angaUtude  or  on  what  point  of  the 
eompate  ihe  tten  met  and  eete^  on  a  given  day^  ait  anypa/rUo' 
tdarpkux. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  and 
find  the  sun's  place  for  the  particular  day;  then  observe  what 
place  in  the  circle  of  rhumbs,  on  the  wooden  horizon.  Is  cut  by 
the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  when  brought  to  the  eastern 
edge  c^  the  horizon,  and  also  when  brought  to  the  trestem,*-' 
and  that  will  be  the  point  required. 

Ez.^At  what  iKdnts  of  the  compass  does  the  son  rise  and  set  at  Gibral- 
tar, on  the  17th  July,  at  Petersbnrg  on  the  lOtfa  October,  alid  at  Edinborgh 
on  the  9th  June  Y— Ans.  Rises  E.  964*  M.,  seU  W.  i^*  N.  ^^-riies  B.  m*l» 
sets  W.  13i*  S. ;— rises  N.  E^  seU  N.  W. 

At  what  points  of  the  coinpass  does  the  snn  rise  and  set  at  Edinborgh, 
Archangel,  Smyrna,  Cairo,  Gape  Town.  Calcutta,  Pekin,  Sydney,  Monte 
Video,  uid  Mecca,  on  the  Ist  aira  16th  of  each  month,  from  1st  June  to  %gt 
Januwryf 


*  Thus,  if  the  sun  rise  at  6,  the  length  of  the  night  Is  19  honrs;  if  he 
set  at  9,  the  length  of  the  day  is  18  hours.  Places  on  the  equator  have 
sunrise  at  6,  and  sunset  at  6 ;  and,  of  course,  day  and  night  equal  through- 
out the  whole  year.  The  length  of  the  longest  day  mcreaaes  with  tiio 
Utitnde ;  and  at  the  polar  circles  the  longest  day  is  94  hours,  and  the 
long^t  night  the  same.  From  these  circles  to  the  poles,  the  days  continue 
to  lengthen  into  weeks  and  months :  at  the  poles,  the  sun  Is  YinUe  tn  sii 
months,  and  inrisible  during  the  other  six. 
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Pbob.  XI.—TAktf  day  of  the  numHh  heina  gwen^  to  find  Ike  iwH 
dedinationj*  and  theplacee  to  wnieh  he  it  verUeaL 

Bulb. — ^The  sun's  place  in  the  ediiptio  for  the  giyen  day 
being  brought  to  the  meridian,  the  degree  marked  over  it  is  the 
declination: — ^tnm  the  globe,  and  all  the  places  which  pass  un- 
der that  degree  will  have  the  snn  rertical  on  tiiat  day. 

Ex.— What  is  the  ran's  deeUnatioii,  and  to  what  places  irill  he  he  yertieal 
on  the  7th  Mar,  the  lOth  Febroaiy,  the  4th  Jane,  and  the  Uth  December? 
^Ana.  Son's  declination  16f*  N.;— IM*  8.:— 224*  N.;-«nd  28^*  B. 

What  is  the  son's  declination,  and  to  what  puces  will  he  be  vertleal  on 
the  1st  and  16th  of  each  month,  from  1st  December  to  1st  J0I7  ? 

Pbob.  XII. — Oiven  the  place,  day  of  the  month,  and  hour,  to 
find  where  the  ewt  it  then  vertieaiL 

Bulb.— Find  the  sun's  declination ;  bring  the  giyen  place  to 
the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  we  given  hour ;  torn  the 
globe  till  the  index  pcnnts  to  xn.  noon: — all  the  places  then 
under  tiie  meridian  have  noon  at  the  giyen  hour;  and  the 
place  whose  ktitade  corresponds  with  the  sun's  dedination  has 
the  snn  yertical  at  the  given  hour. 

Ex.~Where  is  the  son  verticsl  on  the  8th  of  April,  when  it  is  6  in  the 
morning  at  Dohlinr  Where  is  the  son  vertical  on  the  19th  September, 
when  it  is  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Amsterdam?  Ans.  Candy  hi  Cey- 
lon;— island  of  Temate. 

Where  is  the  son  vertical  on  the  Ist  and  15th  of  each  month,  fh>m  Ist 
December  to  1st  July,  when  it  is  2,  46»  8»  and  10  a.  il,  and  ^4,  6»  8,  and 
10  p.  x.  at  Edinborgh,  London,  Faris,^tome,  Cairo,  Caleotta,  PeUn,  Lima, 
Mexico,  and  Qoebecf 

Pbob.  XIII. — The  day,  hour,  and  plaee  being  aiven,  to  find 
where  the  tun  it  tJien  rising  and  tettmg,  and  where  U  it  noon 
or  midnight. 

RuLB. — Rectify  the  ^lobe  for  the  latitode  of  the  place  to 
which  the  snn  is  vertical  at  the  given  hour,  and  brmf  that 

glace  to  the  meridian.  In  this  position  of  the  globe,  the  sun 
I  rifflng  to  all  those  places  on  the  western  edffe  of  the  hori- 
zon, and  setting  to  those  on  the  eastern ;  to  those  nnder  the 
upper  half  of  the  meridian  it  is  noon  or  mid-day ;  to  those 
under  the  lower  half  midnight 

Ex.— To  what  places  is  the  son  rising,  to  what  plaees  is  he  setting,  and 
where  is  it  noon  and  midnight,  when  at  Edinborgh  it  is  7  in  the  morning, 
on  the  Uth  of  March  f  Where  is  it  noon  on  the  80th  Jane,  when  at  London 
It  is  9  in  the  eyening?  Where  is  it  midnight  on  the  8th  Febroary,  when  it 
is  noon  at  St  Petersborg?— Ans.  Rising  to  the  Madeira  and  Canary  Isles 
and  on  the  eqoator  at  18^"  W.  long;  setting  to  Kamtchatka,  tiie  Solomon 
Archipelago,  New  Caledonia,  New  Zealand,  and  on  the  eqoator  at  161^**  E. 
long. ;  noon  at  Tobolsk,  Kasbgar,  Attock,  and  Kergoelen's  Land;  midnight 
at  Lake  Athabasca,  Los  Alamos,  Isles  of  Bevillagigedo.and  Easter  Island 
—At  King  George's  Island,  N.W.  coast  of  America,  and  Lord  Hood's  Isl- 

*  The  declination  of  \^«  vocnVs  VVa  ^Xa\.v&»^  tc»cft.thft  ecvjuitor,  north  or 
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and,  In  the  Soath  Bea.— At  Cook's  Inlot,  N.  W.  eOMt  of  America,  Welker'i 
Idee,  and  Otehelte. 

To  what  plsfces  ia  the  sun  rising,  to  what  pUoes  Is  he  setting,  and  where 
is  it  noon  and  midnight  on  the  21st  June,  38d  Septemher,  91st  Deeemher, 
and  90th  Mareh,  when  It  is  6  and  10  a.  x^  and  6  and  10  p.  m.  at  Edinhorgfa* 
Paris,  London,  BomO;^  Constantinople,  Cairo,  Bombajr,  Caleatta,  Sydnej, 
Pekin,  Lima,  Mesrieo,  and  Quebec? 

Pbob.  XIY. — Oiven  the  place  and  the  day  of  the  month,  to  find 
the  beginning,  end,  and  duration  ojtwiUght. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  ^lobe  for  the  latitade  of  the  giyen  place, 
bring  the  Bun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  on  the  ffiven  day  to  the 
brass  meridian,  set  the  hour  circle  to  zn.,  anafix  the atiadrant 
of  altitude  on  the  brass  meridian  oyer  the  given  latitade :  tarn 
the  globe  westward  till  the  son's  place  oomes  to  the  edge  of  the 
horizon — and  the  hoars  passed  oyer  on  the  hoar  drole  will 
show  the  time  of  the  son's  settine  or  the  beginning  of  evening 
twilight :  continoe  the  motion  of  the  globe  till  the  son's  place 
comes  to  18**  on  the  quadrant  of  altitaae  below  the  horizon — 
then  the  time  on  the  boor  drde  shows  when  twilight  ends; 
and  the  difference  between  that  and  the  boor  of  sonset  is  the 
duration  of  twilight  The  beginning  of  morning  twilight  and 
the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  are  found  by  tummg  the  globe 
eastward. 

Ex.— Find  the  beginning,  end,  and  duration  of  twilight  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  90th  of  August— Ans.  Morning  twilight  begins  Ih.  iS",  ends  4h,  46", 
Eyening  twilight  begins  7h.  16^,  ends  lOh.  V/,  duration  8h. 

Find  the  be^nuing,  etc.  of  twilight  at  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Dublin,  London, 
and  Birmingham,  on  the  Ist  and  15th  of  each  month  of  the  year. 

Pbob.  XY. — A  place  in  the  torrid  zone  "being  given,  to  find  on 
whai  two  days  of  the  year  the  sun  vnU  be  vertical  (hire. 

Rule. — Find  the  latitude  of  the  ^lace,  turn  the  globe,  and 
observe  the  two  points  of  the  ecliptic  that  pass  on£r  the  de- 
pee  of  latitade:— opposite  to  these  points,  on  the  wooden 
horizon,  will  be  foond  the  days  reqoired. 

Ex.— On  what  days  Is  tlie  sun  yertical  at  Madras,  St  Helena,  Cape 
Comorin,  Lima,  Cape  Verde  f  —  Ans.  April  96th  and  August  18th;  — 
February  Gth  and  November  6th:— April  11th  and  September  9d;  — 
February  17th  and  October  96th ;— April  80th  and  August  18th. 

On  what  days  is  the  sun  vertical  at  Bogota,  Cuzco,Mexico,  Porto  Bello^ 
Port  an  Prince,  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  Paramaribo,  Pemambuco,  Bahia, 
Tmxillo,  Gape  St  Bogne,  Sierra  Leone,  Fernando  Po,  Timbuctoo,  Sokoto, 
Goomassie,  Mecca,  Mocha,  Candy,  Seringi^tam,  Bankok,  Batavia, 
Manilla^  and  Surinam  ? 

Pbob.  XYI. — Oiven  the  month  and  day  at  any  given  place  {noi 
in  the  frigid  zones),  to  find  toJuxt  o&er  day  of  the  year  is  of 
thesaoM  length, 

RuLB. — Bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given 
day  to  the  brass  meridian,  and  observe  the  degree  abovQ  it  \ 
turn  the  globe  tiU  some  other  point  ol  \^«  ^c^-^XXs.  liC^>as^^ 
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th»  same  degive  of  the  laexidian;  find  thift  point  of  the 
ecliptic  on  the  horinm,  and  directly  against  it  ii  tiu  day  of 
the  month  required. 

Ssc^Wbat  other  dajv  of  the  j9«r  V  of  the  mne  lengtb  at  BJinhorgh, 
M  JiiirU  80th  and  September  let?-*  An*.  Aug.  Uth  eadApril  11th. 

What  other  days  of  the  year  are  of  the  easM  length  at  Yieontk  af 
March  Ist,  Hay  lit,  July  Isty  Aagast  1st,  October  Ist,  January  let? 

Pbob.  XVII. — To  find  ihe  $un?B  meridian  aUOude  at  any  given 

placet  on  a  given  day. 

Rui^.— Bectify  the  glohe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  ^ 
bring  the  eiun's  place  for  the  giyen  day  to  the  meridian:— the 
numher  of  degreea  between  that  place  and  the  horizon  showi 
the  altitude  required. 

Bx^—What  are  the  meildiian  altltoAee  of  the  win  at  l4ondo&  on  the  lllh 
January,  at  Constentlople  on  theSth  November,  at  Fekhi  on  the  4th  July  V 
— AM.16i«;-82J";.-«id  ZS*. 

What  are  the  sun's  meridian  altitudes  on  tiie  1st  and  15th  ef  each  month, 
ftom  Ist  June  to  1st  January,  at  Edfaibargfa,  London,  DubUn.  FbiI% 
BatavM^ Sydney. Qnebeiv Sierra  Leone, M ezlfio^ Baakoh,  Mochi^Isiahan, 
Jemsalom,  and  the  Mauritius  9 

pROB.  XYIIl.-^ro  find  the  MJtmde  a/nd  oKvmsih  of  theiumd 

any  given  place  and  hour, 

BuLE.-->Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude ;  bring  the  sun's 
place  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  xu.  noon;  tnni 
the  elobe  till  the  index  points  to  the  given  hour,  tiien  fix  the 
quacmint  of  altitude  in  ihe  zenith>  and  lav  it  over  the  sun's 
place : — ^the  degree  on  the  quadrant,  over  the  sun's  place,  will 
show  the  altitude;  the  number  of  degrees  on  the  honzou, 
reckoned  from  the  north  or  south  pole  to  the  graduated  edge 
of  the  quadrant,  shows  the  azimuth. 

Ex.— What  are  the  altitude  and  asimuth  of  the  sun  at  Berlin  on  the  12th 
August,  at  10  o'clock  fbremoonf  at  Cadiz  on  the  8d  October,  at  1  o'clock 
afternoon?  at  Hamburg  on  the  17th  March,  at  10  tf clock  forenoenl>— 
Ans.  Alt  46*,  az.  iM* ;— alt.  47*,  az.  21i*  ;-*alt.  80",  ac.  81^*. 

What  are  the  alatude  and  szhnuth  of  the  sun  on  the  Ist  and  16th  of 
each  month,  from  1st  December  to  1st  July,  when  it  is  9  and  10  a.m.,  soi 
1  and  n  p.]f.,  at  Edinburgh,  St  Petersburg,  Paris,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Ytenne, 
Buda,  Naples,  Malta,  Algiers,  Cape  Toim,  Sydney,  Pekin,  Qnebeo,  Mev 
York,  Arequipa,  Monte  Video,  Santiago,  and  Jesso? 

PnoB.  XIX. — To  find  at  w?uU  hours  the  tun  ii  due  eoit  and  due 
west  on  any  day  ai  a  givenplace. 

Bulb. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place,  bring 
the  sun's  place  in  the  ediptic  for  t^  given  day  to  the  meridian, 
and  set  the  index  to  xn. :  fix  the  ouadxant  of  altitude  on  the 
brass  meridian  over  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  bring  the 
other  end  of  it  to  the  £.  point  of  the  horizon ;  keep  the  quad- 
rant in  this  position,  and  turn  the  globe  till  the  son's  plaee 
oomes  to  the  gnudmatAd  «9i^  ^  ^£a  t^isdxaaA  v— the  hean 
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passed  over  by  tiM  index  show  the  time  from  noon  when  the 
sun  is  due  east  or  west* 

Ez.~At  whAt  honri  is  the  nin  4n6  «Mt  aid  dae  weal  at  Edlnbargli  on 
tke  lit  of  Hay  ?  At  what  hours  is  the  son  doe  east  and  doe  west  at  the 
Ci^pe  ef  €KK>d  Hope  on  the  1st  of  December  N-Abs.  Doe  east  at  Sh.  SO' 
A.  w^  and  doe  west  at  5b.  80"  p.  v.;  due  east  at  Sh.  9(K  ▲.  m ^  aad  due  west 
at  8h.  40^  p.  M. 

At  what  hours  Is  the  snn  dne  east  and  dae  west  at  St  Petersbnrg,  Stock- 
holm. London,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  FariSf  and  Rome,  on  the  1st  ana  16th  of 
April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August? 

Pbob.  XSi.'^Qiven  ih$  latitude  cf  the  place,  day  of  ihe  monA, 
amd  Ae  $un?»  akkuds^  to  find  ihe  nin*$  agmuA  and  the  hour 
of  the  day. 

Bdxa. — ^Baotif  J  the  globe  for  the  latitade  of  the  place,  fix 
the  qnadrant  of  altitude  on  the  brass  meri^an  over  tne  ffiven 
latitade,  bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  eoliptio  to  the  brass 
meridian,  and  set  the  hoar  eiidU  to  xa, ;  torn  the  globe  till 
the  son's  place  m  the  ediptic  oolneides  with  the  giyen  altitude 
on  the  quadrant :  —the  hours  passed  orer  on  the  hour  eirole  will 
show  the  time  from  noon,  and  the  azimuth  will  be  found  on 
tha  honson  aa  in  Prob.  XYIII. 

^— What  aie  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  saa's  aaimwft  at  Idlnhuigli 
onthe  1st  of  Angnst,  the  altitnde  of  the  snn  being  86*  f—Ans.  8h.  dO'  a.m^ 
and  8h.  90^  p.m.    Azimuth  60*  27\ 

Find  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  sun's  azimuth  at  Edinburgh.  Belfkst, 
Liverpool,  Berlin,  Bome.  and  Genev^  on  the  ISth  of  each  month  of  the 
year,  irhen  the  fun's  altitude  is  SO*,  90*,  and  86*. 

Pbob.  XXI. — To  Jmd  Ihe  latitude  of  a  place  from  ihe  tmCi 
meridian  altitude  on  a  fiven  daaf, 

RuiiB.-- Bring  the  sun's  phuse  in  the  ediptie  for  the  giren 
day  to  the  upper  part  of  the  orass  meridian ;  count  the  number 
of  degrees  of  altitude  from  it,  towards  the  north  or  south  points 
of  the  horizon  (according  as  the  sun  was  north  or  south  of  the 
place  of  obsenration),t  and  mark  at  what  degree  it  ends ;  then 
tiring  this  degree  to  the  north  or  south  point  of  the  horiion,— 
and  the  elcYimon  of  the  contrary  pole  will  show  the  latitude. 

Ex.— On  the  Ist  of  May  1886,  the  sun's  meridian  alUtDdea  were  obserred 
to  be  at  different  places.  22*,  82*,  40*,  and  66*;  the  sun  being  north  of  the 
obeenrer:  What  were  the  latitudes  of  the  plaoes  of  observation?— Ana. 
68*;-48*;-86*;-and  19*  8. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  sun's  meridian  aMtudes  were  obsenred  at 
several  plaoes  to  be  16*,  26*,  82*,  48*,  the  sun  being  to  the  south  of  the 
obserrer;  and  12*,  21*,  87*,  48*,  and  71*,  the  sun  being  to  the  north  of 
the  obsenrer:  What  are  the  latUodes  of  these  plaees  f 


*  If  the  latitade  and  the  declination  are  both  north  or  both  south,  the 
son  will  be  due  east  and  doe  west  when  he  is  aboreUie  horizon;  butifthe 
one  is  north  and  the  other  south,  then  the  son  is  below  tiie  horUon. 

t  To  Umit  the  problem,  it  Is  neeessaiy  to  mention  whetiier  the  son  is  to 
the  north  or  south  of  the  place  of  observation. 
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Pbob.  XXIL—Tofind  all  the  places  to  which  an  eelipu  (/ Ae 
sun  or  of  (he  moon  will  oe  visible  ai  any  insUMU, 

Rttlb.— Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitade  of  the  place  to 
which  the  sun  is  yertic&L  at  the  given  instant,  and  brmg  it  to 
the  meridian : — the  eclipse,  if  of  the  snn^  will  be  visible  to  dll 
the  places  which  are  above  the  horizon ;  if  of  the  moon,  to  all 
the  places  which  are  under  the  horizon. 

Ezw— One  year  there  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  at  Gfeenwiehonthe 
Sd  September  at  11  o'dodc  evening ;  to  what  places  was  it  then  visUde? 
There  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  Safl  Fehmary  at  Ozeenwleh, 
partly  visible  at  about  6  o^doek  in  the  evening;  to  what  places  was  it 
then  visible  f — Ans.  The  line  of  visibility  stretches  from  the  Qnlf  of  ths 
7S  Islands  at  the  month  of  theTenesei,  in  Siberia,  to  Java  Head,  cntiios 
the  equator  in  106*  E.  longitude,  and  on  the  W.  from  Discovery  J^^v^^ 
in  Davis  Strait,  to  Lima  in  Peru,  cutting  the  equator  in  76*  W.  loBgi- 
tude.— The  line  of  visibility  stretches  from  Iceland  to  Bathnrst,  in  tt!s 
S.  E.  of  Cape  Colony,  catting  the  equator  into  15*  E.  long. ;  from  ff^lv** 
in  a  direct  line,  to  d^e  Fairweather,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  sad 
thence  to  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  catting  the  equator  in  108*  W. 

The  moon  was  eclipsed  at  Oreenwuh  on  the  8th  January  at  8  o\ 

A.x.;  to  what  places  was  the  eclipse  then  visible?  The  moon  was  eclipsed 
at  Greenwich,  on  the  1st  July,  at  midnight;  towhatplaoeswastheeuuiie 
then -visible  ?  ^The  sun  was  eelipsed'it  Oieenwieh,  dulyirtti,  at  8  o^odL 
A.  v:;to  what  places  was  it  then  visible^  The  moon  was  eclipsed  at 
Greenwich,  December  iSth,  at  9h.'8(K  p.m.;  to  what  places  was  ItiSen 
visfbleP  The  moon  was  eclipsed  at  Paris, -December -10th,  at  6  o'doek 
A.  x. ;  (to  what  placA  i^ -ittthenMsible? 

Pbob.  XXllL^Any  place  in  the  north  firiaid  zone  being  ffitfen^ 
to  find  how  long  the  sun  shines  there  wiihout  setting  ^  and  how 
long  he  is  totauy  absent. 

Rule.— Subtract  the  latitade  of  the  place  from  90**;  the 
remainder  is  the  snn's  declination  N.  when  the  longest  day 
begins  and  ends,  or  his  declination  S.  when  the  longest  night 
begins  and  ends.  Observe  what  degree  in  the  ecliptic  on  each 
side  of  30**  U  t  «nd  on  each  side  of  30"*  ^ ,  agrees  with  the  de- 
clinations, and  find  the  days  corresponding  to  them  on  the 
horizon.  The  days  answering  to  the  sun's  place  west  of  30" 
n,  and  west  of  30**  / ,  wUl  be,  the  former  the  commencement 
of  the  longest  day,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  longest  night ; 
and  the  days  agreeing  with  the  sun's  place  east  of  30"  n, 
and  east  of  30"  / ,  will  give,  the  former  the  end  of  the  longest 
day,  and  the  latter  the  end  of  the  longest  night 

Ex.— What  is  the  length  of  the  longest  day  and  night  at  the  North 
Cape  in  Lapland  and  the  northern  point  of  Novai  Zemliaf  Captain  Parry 
wintered  on  Melville  Island,  in  76^  N.  lat.:  how  long  was  he  mvolved  in 
darkness?— Ans.  The  lonsMt  day  begins  May  16th,  ends  July  29th; 
the  longest  night  begins  November  17U>,  ends  January  96th;  the  longest 
day  begins  April  SSin,  ends  kocoaX  ^avXi*.  ^«\9Qin«Ast  xds^t  bec^  October 
28th,  ends  FeDrou^  lUli*,— tcomlSko^csiaim^vri^irQKri^KtL. 
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What  are  the  lengths  of  the  longest  day  and  longest  night  at  Fnxy  aad 
Heda  Strait,  Fair  Foreland  in  Spitsbergen,  Cape  Monster  in  Nova  Zem- 
Ida,  Korth-east  Gape  in  Siberia,  Icy  Gape,  Groker  Bay,  Port  Bowen,  Dia- 
ooyery  Isluid? 

Pbob.  XKiy.'-Tofind  (he  antoeci*  ofaplace. 

Bole. — Find  the  latitude  of  the  place  nven; — at  the  cor- 
respondinp^  latitude  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  equator  of  the 
same  mendian  are  the  antodci. 

Ez^— Who  are  the  antosd  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barea,— of  Qnebee,— of 
Oporto?— Ans.  The  people  of  Gape  Golony;— the  Patagonians;~The  in- 
habitants of  Oongh's  Isle. 

Who  are  the  antced  of  St  Helena,  Cape  Desolation,  Greenland,  Fortune 
Land,  ValdiTia,  Ripen  in  Denmark,  Alezandriay  Niphon,  Tasmania? 

Pbob.  XXY. — To  find  the  pericedf  ofaplace. 

Bulb. — Bring  the  given  place  to  the  meridian,  and  observe 
the  de^pree  above  it;  set  the  index  to  zn.  noon,  and  turn  the 

Slobe  till  the  index jpoints  to  xn.  midnight : — ^onder  the  same 
egree  of  the  meridian  on  tiie  same  side  of  the  equator  as  the 
given  place,  are  the  perioed  of  that  place. 

Ex.— Who  are  the  perioeei  of  the  peopla  of  St  Petersburg,  Cashmere. 
Mooltan,  Mexico?— Ans.  The  inhabitants  of  Montagu  Island:— Paso  del 
Norte  in  Mexico  ;—Ari8p^  in  Mexico  ;—Kimedy  in  India,  nearly. 

Who  are  the  perioeoi  or  Amsterdam,  Quito,  St  John's  in  Newfoundland/ 
St  Domingo,  Barbadoes,  PaUwao,  London  ? 

Pbob.  XXYL^-Tofind  the  onHpodeat  of  a  pHaee. 

Bulb. — Bring  the  given  place  to  the  meridian,  and  observe 
its  latitude ;  set  the  index  to  xn.  noon,  and  turn  the  globe  tiU 
the  index  points  to  xn.  midnight : — ^under  the  same  degree  of 
latitude  as  the  place  nven,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
equator,  will  be  found  ue  antipodes. 

Ex.— Who  are  the  antipodes  of  the  inhaUtants  of  Bantam,  Botany  Bay 
island  of  Borneo,  Gape  Horn?— Ans.  The  people  of  Tui^a  in  New  Oranadsr 
— ^the  Azores,  nearly;— Brazil  and  Eenador;— Kirensk  in  Siberia,  nearly. 

Who  are  the  antipodes  of  Guiana,  Cambodia,  Santa  F6  in  La  FU^ 
Corea,  island  of  Hainan,  island  of  Kiusiu  ? 


*  The  antodd  are  those  who  live  under  the  same  meridian,  and  have  the 
same  latitude,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator ;  they  have  noon  at  the 
same  time,  but  their  summer  and  winter  at  opposite  periods  <^  the  year. 

t  The  perioad  live  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  but  differ  180"  in 
longitude ;  consequently,  they  haye  their  summer  and  winter  at  the  same 
times,  but  their  day  and  night  at  opposite  times. 

1  Antipodes  haye  the  same  latitude  on  opposite  ddes  of  the  equator,  and 
dinar  180^  in  longitude;  consequentiy,  they  have  their  day  and  night,  their 
summer  and  winter,  at  opposite  times. 

2  E 
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THE  CELESTIAL  GLOBE. 


The  Celestial  Globe  is  a  representation  of  the  heavens,  on  which 
are  traced  the  circles  necessary  for  finding  the  portion  of  the 
stars.  It  is  suspended  in  a  orass  meridian  supported  en  a 
wooden  horizon,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Terrestrial  Globe. 

The  two  points  in  which  the  equinoctial  intersects  the  eclip- 
tic are  called  the  Equinoctial  Points.  The  first  point  of  Aries, 
or  that  at  which  the  sun  appears  to  cross  the  equinoctial  to- 
wards the  north,  is  the  vernal  equinoctial  point;  the  £vst 
point  of  Libra,  at  which  the  sun  appears  to  recross  the  equi- 
noctial towards  the  south,  is  the  autumnal  equinoctial  point 
When  the  sun  is  in  either  of  these  two  points,  the  day  and 
nidbt  are  equal  on  every  part  of  the  earth.* 

The  first  point  of  dancer  and  the  first  point  of  Capricoin 
are  called  the  Solstitial  Points.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  fiist 
point  of  Cancer,  it  is  the  summer  solstice,  and  we  have  cm 
longest  day ;  when  he  is  in  the  first  point  of  Capricorn,  it  is  the 
winter  solstice,  and  we  have  our  shortest  day.f 

The  right  ascension  of  a  star  is  the  distance,  measured  east- 
ward upon  the  equinoctial,  from  the  first  point  of  Aries  to  tiie 
point  where  a  great  circle  drawn  through  the  star,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  equinoctial,  intersects  it. 

The  latitude  of  a  star  is  the  distance  between  the  star  and  the 
ecliptic,  measured  upon  a  great  circle  drawn  through  the  star, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic;  the  longitude  is  uie  distance 
between  the  first  point  of  Anes  and  the  point  where  the  dicle 
cuts  the  ecliptic.  Longitude,  latitude,  and  declination,!  are 
expressed  in  degrees,  minutes,  etc.,  aad  right  ascension  in 
hours,  minutes,  etc.  The  sun  has  no  latitude,  as  he  is  always 
in  the  ecliptic. 

The  si^ns  and  degrees  are  usually  marked  on  one  side  d 
the  ecliptic,  and  the  diEiys  of  the  monu  on  the  other. 

A  Constellation  is  an  assemblage  of  stars  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  some  animal  or  object  to  which  the  outline  of  the 
whole  is  supposed  to  bear  a  resemblance, — as  the  Bear,  the 
Draeon,  Orion,  Bootes,  the  Crown,  etc. 

The  Zodiac  is  an  imaginary  belt  around  the  heavens,  about 
1 6  degrees  broad,  in  whidi  all  the  larger  planets  move.  Through 
the  middle  of  tins  belt  runs  the  ecliptic,  or  the  apparent  path 
of  the  sun. 


*  The  vernal  equinox  happens  on  the  20th  or  2l8t  of  March;  tbeaa- 
tumnal  equinox  on  the  2dd  of  September. 

t  The  BUxnmQT  eoMice  happens  on  the  2l8t  or  22d  of  June  *  the  winter 
solstice  on  the  2iBt  ot  ViA  oiT>«c«.TQ\M;i.  ' 

t  The  decUnatlou  ol  ablAi  \&*\tft^\l^^.v«iReTtfy£«BLQx»»u^^a.^\.^ia!^^^^^^ 
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PROBLEMS  TO  BE  SOLVED  BY  THE  CELESTIAL 

GLOBE. 

Pbob.  I. — To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  star. 

Rule. — Bring  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  zenith,  in  which 
fix  the  quadrant,  and  lay  it  over  the  gfiven  star : — the  number 
of  degprees  between  the  ecliptic  and  the  star  shows  the  latitude : 
the  number  of  degrees  between  the  edge  of  the  quadrant  and 
the  first  point  of  Aries  indicates  the  longitude. 

Ex.— What  are  the  latitade  and  longitude  of  Procyon  in  Canis  Minor,  of 
Sirius  in  Cania  Major,  and  of  Arcturas  in  BoStes  ?— Ana.  Lat.  16*  S.,  and 
long.  lU*;— Lat.  40"  S.,  and  long.  101<*:-^Lat.  80^*  N.,  and  long.  201*. 

What  are  the  latitade  and  longitude  of  Aldebaran,  Bellatrix,  Deneb, 
Dubhe,  Alphecca,  Altair,  Markab,  Fomalhant,  Antares,  Canopus,  Rigel, 
Has  Alhagus,  and  Achemar  ? 

Pbob.  II. — To  find  a  star's  place  in  the  heavens,  its  latitude 

and  longitude  being  given. 

Rule. — Set  the  globe  and  quadrant  as  in  the  last  problem ; 
then  lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  on  tne  given 
longitude  In  the  ecliptic, — and  the  star  will  be  found  under  the 
given  latitude. 

Ex.— What  star  is  that  whose  longitude  is  86*,  and  whose  latitude  is 
16*  S.  ?  What  star  is  that  whose  longitude  is  297*.  and  whose  latitade  is 
80*  N.?— Ans.  Betelgeux  in  Orion ;— and  Altair  in  Aqulla. 

What  are  the  stars  whose  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  2S*  N.  and 
long.  M* ;  22i*  N.  and  long.  79* ;  60*  N.  and  long.  884* ;  28*  N.  and  long.  40* ; 
86*  N.  and  long.  260* :  4*  S.  and  long.  24r ;  17*  8.  and  long.  28i* ;  2*  S.  and 
long.  201* ;  60^  8.  and  long.  841*  ? 

Pbob.  III. — To  find  the  declination  of  the  sun  or  a  star. 

Rule. — Bring  the  sun's  place,  or  the  star,  to  the  meridian ; 
observe  its  distance  N.  or  S.  from  the  equinoctial, — and  the 
distance  will  be  the  declination. 

Ex.— What  is  the  declination  of  the  sun  on  the  11th  April  ?  What  is 
the  declination  of  Castor  in  Gemini,  and  of  Regulus  in  Leo?— Ans. 
Declination  SJ*  N. ;— 82J*  N. ;— and  13*  N. 

What  is  the  declination  of  the  sun  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  each  month, 
fh>m  July  1st  to  January  1st?  What  is  the  declination  of  each  of  the 
stars  mentioned  in  Pbob.  I.? 

Pbob.  IY. — To  find  the  right  ascension  of  the  sun,  or  any  star. 

Rule. — Bring  the  sun's  place,  or  the  star,  to  the  meridian  ;— 
the  degree  of  the  equinoctial,  cut  by  the  meridian,  shows  the 
right  ascension. 

Ex.— What  is  the  sun's  right  ascension  on  thebth  July  and  the  ISth 
October?  What  is  the  right  ascension  of  a  Lyre,  of  Aldebaran  in  Taurus, 
and  of  Rigel  in  Orion's  Foot  ?— Ans.  Right  ascensipn  6h.  60^;— 18h.  12^';- 
18h.  81' ;— 4h.  26^ ;— 6h.  6'. 

What  is  the  right  ascension  of  tne  sun  on  the  1st,  10th.  and  20th  of  each 
month  of  the  year?    What  is  tne  right   ascension  of  ioaah  of  Usa  %\»s^ 
mentioned  Jo  Prob.  I.  f 
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Pbob.  v. — The  right  tueennon  and  dedinaUon  of  (mu  of  Ua 
heavenly  hodieM  being  given,  to  find  iiepJaee  on  the  ffU>be» 

Rule. — Bring  the  given  degree  of  right  ascension  to  the 
brass  meridian, — and  under  the  flriyen  deeroe  of  declinatian  on 
the  brass  meridian  is  the  place  <»  the  bo^. 

Ex.~Wlutt  star  hM  18h.  4r  ligbt  ftMendon  and  6(f  8"  declination  N.f- 
Ans.  91  Ursaa  M^Joiia. 

Wbat  ftan  have  Oh.  V  R.  A.  and  S8*  19^  dee.  N.  :~6h.  r  R.  A.  and 
8'28'deo.8.;-4h.89'R.A.  and  16*  Sr  dec  S. ;— lOh.  0"  R.  A.  and  IT  41' 
dec.  N. ;— 14h.9'R.  A.and  19"  67'  dee.  N.^-lOi.aO'R.  A.  and  9tS"  0"  dee.  8? 

Pbob.  VI. — The  latitude  ofaplaeOt  ^  <^  ^""^  ^^o^*^  being  gwen^ 
to  represent  the  face  of  the  heavens,  so  as  to  point  autaUths 
eonsteUaiions  and  remarkable  stars  then  visible. 

Rule. — ^Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place;  bring 
the  sun's  place  for  the  given  day  to  the  meridian ;  set  the  index 
to  zu.,  then  turn  the  globe  tiU  the  index  points  to  the  given 
hour.  In  this  position  the  globe  will  represent  the  fiice  m  the 
heavens. 

Ex.— Represent  the  fkoe  of  the  heavens  as  it  will  enpear  at  Loodon  for 
2  and  8  in  the  morning  on  the  18th  Janoaiy;  for  8  ana  11  evening  onthB 
12th  March. 

Represent  the  fkoe  of  the  heayens  for  the  1st  and  16ih  of  eadi  month 
of  the  year,  and  for  each  hoar  from  9  p.m.  to  8  a.m.,  aa  it  will  appear  at 
Edinhurgh,  Paris,  Gape  of  Qood  Hope,  Paramatta,  and  Calentta. 

Pbob.  YII.— 2b  find  the  time  when  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
riseSf  sets,  or  comes  to  the  meridian,  on  a  particular  day,  at 
a  given  place. 

Rule. — Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place ;  bring 
the  sun's  place  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  xn. ;  then 
turn  the  globe  till  the  given  star  comes  to  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  horizon, — ^the  index  will  show  the  time  of  rising ;  cany  it 
to  the  western  edge, — the  index  will  show  the  time  of  setting; 
then  bring  it  to  the  meridian, — and  the  index  shows  the  time 
of  its  culmination  or  southing.* 

Ex. — At  what  time  does  Regains,  in  Leo,  rise,  set,  and  culminate  at 
E^linbargh,  on  the  4th  of  Febmary?  At  what  time  does  Alpheoca,  in 
Corona  Borealis,  rise,  set,  and  culminate  at  Madrid,  on  the  7th  of  May?— 
Ans.  Rises  6h.  25'  A.,  souths  Oh.  45'  M.,  and  sets  8h.  y  M. ;— rises  4h.  60"  A, 
souths  Oh.  Sy  Mn  and  sets  8h.  20^  M. 

At  what  time  does  each  of  the  stars  mentioned  in  Pbob.  1.  rise,  culmin- 
ate, and  set,  on  the  Ist  and  15th  of  each  month  of  the  year,  at  the  places 
mentioned  ia.  the  last  Problem? 


*  In  turning  round  the  globe  it  will  be  observed  that  some  of  flie  stars 
do  not  descend  below  the  horizon,  while  others  in  the  opposite  point  of  the 
heavens  contlnne  alw&ya  below  it.  The  fcMrmer  never  set  at  the  given  place 
for  which  the  globe  \a  TecA^ftaOk^  «aaL«c%  «iSiftA^  tAgrawmpolar  tmr§  ;  the  uMer 
never  rise  at  the  i^yeu  'yXac^ 
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Pbob.  Vin. — To  find  on  what  day  of  (he  year  a  Har  eome$  to 

M0  meridian  at  a  given  howr. 

Bulb. — Bring  the  star  to  the  brass  meridian,  and  set  the 
index  to  the  ^ven  hour;  torn  the  globe  till  the  index  points 
to  xn.  noon, — and  the  day  of  the  month  which  corresponds  to 
the  degree  of  the  ecliptic  cat  by  the  meridian  is  the  day  required. 

Ezv— On  what  dsy  doei  Rigel,  In  Orion,  eome  to  the  meridUm  at  8  o^elock 
In  the  evening?  On  what  day  does  Smns  come  to  the  meridian  at  10 
o'clock  evening  ?—AnB.  Febrnary  8d ; — January  28th. 

On  what  day  does  Aldebaran  come  to  the  meridian  at  7,  &  10, 13  p.m. 
and  2, 4, 6  a.m.?— On  what  days  do  each  of  the  stara  mentionea  in  Pbob.  I. 
eome  to  the  meridian  at  7, 9, 11  p.m.  and  1, 8, 6  a.m.? 

Pbob.  IX. — To  find  the  anvplUude  of  amy  etar,  0$  oblique  aecen^ 
Hon  and  deeceneion^  anaite  diurnal  arc,  at  any  given  plaee. 

RuLB. — ^Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
brinff  the  jriven  star  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  horizon ;— the 
nomber  of  degrees  between  the  eastern  point  of  the  horizon 
and  the  star  will  be  its  rising  amplitude,  and  the  degree  of 
the  equinoctial  cut  b^  the  horizon  will  be  the  oblique  ascen- 
sion: set  the  hour  circle  to  xn.,  and  turn  the  globe  west- 
ward till  the  given  star  comes  to  the  western  edge  of  the 
horizon, — ^the  hours  passed  over  on  the  hour  circle  wul  be  the 
star's  ^nmal  arc,  or  the  time  of  its  continuance  above  the 
horizon.  The  setting  amplitude  is  the  number  of  degrees 
between  the  western  point  of  the  horizon  and  the  star,  and 
the  oblique  descension  is  that  degree  of  the  equinoctial  in- 
tercepted by  the  horizon,  reckoning  from  the  first  point  of 
Aries. 

Ex.— Required  the  amplitndCL  the  oblimie  ascension  and  descension, 
and  tiie  diurnal  are  of  Rigel,  at  Edinburgh?— Ans.  16*  E.,  amplitude  at 
rising;  15*  W.  at  setting;  oblique  ascension  88}*,  descension  64*,  and 
its  diurnal  arc  lOh.  20^. 

Required  the  amplitude,  the  obUqne  aseension  and  deseendon,  and  the 
dlonud  arc  of  Aldebaran,  Gapella,  Kigel,  Sirius,  Regulus,  Aretums,  and 
Yegm,  at  London,  Paris,  Viemia,  Constantinople,  and  If  oaoow. 

Pbob.  X. — To  find  the  altitude  and  azimuih  of  the  eun  or  a  etar 

at  any  given  place  and  time, 

RuLB. — Rectify  the  ^lobe  for  the  latitude  of  the  place; 
bring  the  sun's  place  m  the  ecliptic  and  xn.  on  the  hour 
circle  to  the  brass  meridian;  ana  fix  the  quadrant  in  the 
zenith ;  then  turn  the  globe  till  the  given  hour  comes  to  the 
meridian,  and  lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  on  the 
star ; — the  degree  of  the  quadrant  over  the  star  will  show  its 
altitude,  and  the  number  of  degrees  counted  upon  the  horizon, 
firom  its  intersection  by  the  quadrant  to  the  north  or  south 
point,  will  be  its  azimum. 

Ex.— Ae  BdhOmrgb,  on  the  4th  Aogast,  at  lOh.  v.ii.,  ^\AiL  vcft  ^Qba  it^Ar 
tade  Mad  Mgimutb  of  Mineh,  Almaaeb,  and  AUiict— kna.  ^Nk  VT^va- 
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09"  from  N.  towards  E.;— &lt.  281k%  as.  66}*  from  N.  lowardB  E.;— clt 
42",  as.  129*  from  S.  towards  E. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  the  Slst  December,  at  0h.  and  lib.  p.  m.,  what  an 
the  altitude  and  asimuth  of  Gapella,  Dnbhe,  Begulos,  Alioth,  Castoi) 
Procyon,  Bellatrix,  Siriu&  Menfcar,  Algenili^  Mirach,  Algol,  Shedir, 
Alderamin,  Arided.  and  a  Lyre? 

At  London,  on  tne  1st  March,  at  midnight,  what  are  the  altitude  and 
azimnth  of  Kochab,  Arided, « Lyra,  Albireo,  Alphecca,  Bas  Alhagiu^ 
Y^  Arctums,  Benetnach,  Spica  Virginia,  Regnlos,  Cor  Hydra,  Siring 
Castor,  Pollnx,  Betelgeoz,  Procyon,  Gapella,  Aldebaran,  the  Pleiades 
Algol,  Almaach,  Shedir? 

Pros.  XI. — To  find  what  stars  are  risinp^  setting,  or  culminating 

at  any  given  time  ana  place. 

Bulb. — ^Rectify  the  ^lobe  for  the  latitude  of  the  pUce; 
bring  the  Ban's  place  m  the  ecliptic  to  the  brass  meridian, 
and  set  the  hour  circle  to  zn. ;  then  torn  the  globe  eastwaid 
or  westward,  according  as  the  time  is  before  or  after  noon, 
till  the  ^ven  hour  comes  to  the  meridian : — then  all  the  stan 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  horizon  will  be  rising ;  those  mider 
the  brass  meridian  culminating ;  and  those  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  horizon  setting;  all  aroye  the  horizon  will  be  Tisil£, 
all  under  it  invisible. 

Ex.— At  Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  August,  at  11  o'clock  A.,  what  ttin 
are  rising,  what  culminating,  and  what  setting?— Ana.  Riaing,  Pisdi 
Austialis.  I  2.  n  Ceti,  t  Tauri,  »  Auriga.  Culminating,  •  Ursae  M^|ori% 
15  and  17  Anseris  et  Vulpeculn;  $•  Antinoi.  Setting,  Yindemiatrix 
Vferginis,  Zuben  ha  Krabi,  n,  S>  and  $  Librae ;  a»  7  1,  y  2,  f,  SagittariL 

What  stars,  are  rising,  culminating,  and  settmg  at  Edinburgh,  Rome, 
Cairo,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sydney,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  on  the  SOth  of 
each  of  the  months  of  the  year,  at  lOh.  A.  and  2h.  M. 

Prob.  XII. — To  find  the  distance  of  one  star  from  another  in 

degrees. 

Rule. — ^Lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude  oyer  the  two  stars, 
the  division  marked  0°  being  placed  on  one  of  them ; — then  the 
degree  which  falls  upon  the  other  shows  the  number  of  de- 
grees between  them,  or  their  apparent  angular  distance  as 
seen  from  the  earth. 

Ex.— Required  the  distance  of  Rigel  from  Antares,  Vega,  and  Spka 
Virginis.— Ans.  167° ;  145i«:  and  119°. 

Required  the  distance  oi  Canopus  firom  Algenib,  Polaria,  Aldebaran, 
Rigel,  and  Procyon,  and  also  their  distances  from  each  other. 

Pbob.  Xlll.— The  latitude  of  a  place,  the  aUUude  of  a  star^ 
and  the  day  of  the  month  heing  given,  to  find  ihe  hour  of  the 
night. 

Rule. — ^RectifH^  the  globe  for  the  latitude ;  brinf  the  sun's 
place  to  the  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  zn. ;  fix  tiie  qua- 
drant in  the  zenith;  then  move  the  globe  and  quadrant  till 
the  star  comes  unden  t\i!&  c^v\ai3fx»2Q\.  «i\.  \]ck&  ^^^w  altitade — ^and 
the  index  wiU  eiho^  IV^  Viwxt  x^w^jcck^ 
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Ez.-~At  Edinborffh,  on  fhe  ISih  December,  when  the  altitude  of  Alde- 
baran  is  48",  what  u  the  hour  of  the  night?  When,  at  the  same  plaoei 
the  altitude  of  Capella,  In  Auriga,  is  70**  on  the  20th  of  January,  what 
are  the  hours  of  the  night?— Ans.  9h.  16'  p.  x.,  and  Oh.  46'  ▲.  x.;— 7h.  and 
lOh.  &y  P.M. 

At  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  June,  when  the  altitude  of 
Alphecca  is  60",  a  Lyr»  41",  Alderamin  46",  and  Arided  46",  what  are  the 
hours  of  the  night  ?  At  Paris,  on  the  1st  of  October  and  16th  of  Noyember, 
when  the  altitude  of  Markab  is  46",  Altair  49",  Almaach  46",  the  Pleiades 
27",  and  Aldebaran  22",  what  are  the  hours  of  the  night?  At  Calcutta,  on 
the  1st  Januaiy  and  1st  February,  when  the  altitude  of  Menkar  is  66|", 
Rigel  46",  Betelgeuz  00",  Procyon  48",  and  Sirius  60",  what  are  the  hours 
of  the  night? 

Pbob.  XTY. — The  year  and  day  being  given^  to  find  the  place 

ofapianei* 

Rule. — Find  the  stin's  place  for  the  given  day,  and  bring 
it  to  the  brass  meridian ;  set  the  index  to  xn. ;  then  find  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  or  in  thS  New  Edinburgh  Almanac,  the 
time  when  the  planet  passes  the  meridian  on  the  giyen  day, 
and  turn  the  ^obe  till  the  index  points  to  the  nour  thus 
found,  find  in  the  Almanac  the  decimation  of  the  planet  for 
the  same  day, — and  under  the  degrees  of  declination  on  the 
brass  meridian  is  the  place  of  tiie  planet. 

Exw— What  were  the  places  of  Venus  and  Jupiter  on  the  Ist  of  August 
1860  ?— Ans.  Yenus  was  in  the  constellation  Libra,  her  B.  A.  being  lib.  ISl', 
and  her  declination  6"  18'  N.:  Jupiter  was  in  the  constellation  Libra,  Us 
R.  A.  being  lib.  82^,  and  his  declination  4"  16|'  N. 

What  were  the  places  of  Venus  on  the  19th  December  188(^  1861,  and 
1862?  What  were  the  places  of  the  moon  on  the  26th  March  186^  1861, 
and  1862?  Find  the  places  of  the  moon  and  of  each  of  the  planets  fat  the 
l«t  and  S6th  of  eath  month  of  the  ywus  1868, 1806^  1868>  and  1870. 
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ASTBONOMY. 


AsTROvoHY  is  the  sdenoe  of  the  heayenly  bodies — ^that  is, 
tiie  San,  Moon,  Earth,  and  Stars.  It  treats  of  their  forms, 
magnitudes,  distances,  relative  situations,  real  and  apparent 
motions,  and  actions  on  each  other. 

Mathxmatioal  Gbogsafht  treats  of  the  form  and  magni- 
tude of  the  Earth,  of  the  lines  supposed  to  be  drawn  on  its 
surface  to  define  the  positions  of  places,  and  of  the  relative 
positions  of  its  difierent  parts  in  respect  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  especially  the  Suk. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

TBB  SFHEBE  OP  THB  HBAVBHS. 

Thb  surface  of  the  sky  or  heavens  appears  to  us  as  a  concave 
or  hollow  sphere;  and  it  is  convenient  to  regard  it  as  such, 
and  to  imagine  various  lines  drawn  upon  it,  for  the  sake  of 
defining  with  precision  the  positions  of  objects. 

The  whole  heavens  appear  to  be  in  continual  motion  fh>m 
east  to  west,  carrying  tne  sun,  moon,  and  stars  along  with 
them,  and  oom]|jleting  one  revolution  in  about  24  Kouxft— Qx^ 
man  correctly,  in  2dtiouiBf  56  minutes,  VO^  «OQOiii^« 
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Bat  this  is  only  an  appuent  motion-HMrased  by  the  rota- 
tion of  tiie  earth  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east  in  tiie  same 
time. 

We  know  that  we  may  be  in  motion  without  perceiying  it} 
as  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  or  of  a  canal  boat  moTinff  gently,  we 
may  be  carried  a  long  way  without  knowing  that  we  haye 
moved  at  all.  We  do  not  perceive  motion  when  it  is  uniform, 
and  when  ^e  bodies  around  us  are  moving  at  the  same  rate, 
so  that  we  retain  the  same  relative  position  to  them.  We 
know  also  that  our  motion  may  cause  other  bodies  to  appear 
to  move  which  are  really  standmg  still,  as  when  in  a  rauwa^ 
carriage  we  see  the  trees,  hedges,  and  banks  appear  to  flit 
rapidly  past  as,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  we 
are  movmg.  The  apparent  revolution  of  the  whole  heavens 
round  Uie  earth  may  thus  be  explained  by  the  earth's  rota- 
tion on  its  axis. 

When  the  stars  are  observed,  they  all  seem  to  move  to- 
gether from  the  east  side  of  the  horizon  towards  the  west 
Some  rise  very  &r  south,  ascend  but  a  Uttle  way  above  tiie 
horizon,  and  set  for  south  on  the  west  side  of  the  horizon: 
some  rise  in  the  east,  ascend  very  high  in  the  sky,  and  after 
describing  a  large  curve  in  the  heavexu^  set  in  the  west: 
others  rise  and  set  north  of  due  east  and  west :  others  do  not 
set  at  all,  but  describe  complete  circles  above  the  horizon 
round  one  point:  others  describe  smaller  and  smaller  circles 
round  that  point;  and  the  stars  very  near  that  point  appear, 
to  judg^  by  the  naked  eye,  not  to  move  at  aU, 

That  pomt  is  the  Nobth  Pole  of  the  Heavens.  There  is 
a  similar  point  opposite  to  it  in  the  southern  regions  of  the 
sky.  These  two  points  are  the  extremities  of  the  imaginary 
line  or  axis,  about  which  the  heavens  appear  to  turn  or  rotate 
daily.  They  are  vertical  at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 
horizon  at  its  equator.  And  at  any  place  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face, the  pole  of  the  heavens,  visible  there,  always  appears  in 
the  same  position  in  relation  to  fixed  ol^ects  at  that  place, 
while  every  other  point  in  the  sky  is  continually  changing  its 
position  in  relation  to  them. 

The  poles  of  the  heavens  may  also  be  defined  as  the  points 
where  tne  earth's  axis  produced  would  meet  the  sky. 

There  is  a  pretty  bright  star  very  near  the  north  pole  of 
the  heavens,  called  the  North  Polab  Stab,  which  may  be 
easily  found  out. 

The  ancients  had  the  starry  heavens  mapped  out  into  con- 
stellations, each  consisting  of  a  collection  of  neighbouring 
stars,  separated  firom  the  others  by  an  imaginary  Une,  and 
bearing  a  name,  expressive  of  some  figure  which  the  leading 
stars  in  the  constellation  were  supposed  to  resemble. 

The  stars  in  eac\i  coTisXj^tt.>iAniv  «s^  T^asccAd^  bc^  the  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet- tV^ft  \iT\^\fc%\. V&sc^ \«ra«^  «  VjSiis^ai^x 
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the  next  brightest  fi  (beta),  and  so  on.  When  there  are  more 
stars  in  a  constellation  than  there  are  Greek  letters,  the  others 
are  denoted  by  numbers.  The  leading  stars  in  each  constel- 
lation have  nsnally  some  name  apphed  to  each,  as  Dnbhe, 
Capella,  Vega,  Arctums,  Aldebaran. 

At  the  left  side  of  Diagram  3  below,  may  be  observed  a 
duster  of  stars  disposed  within  the  figure  of  a  small  bear,  and 

DiftCTam  8. 


separated  by  a  line  from  the  adjoining  stars.  The  stars  within 
that  line  form  a  constellation,  termed  Ubsa  Mikob,  or  the 
Littie  Bear.  In  the  same  diagram  are  seen  parts  of  other  con- 
stellations— the  Great  Beab  (Ursa  Major);  the  Daagoii 
(Draco),  the  hand  of  Bootes,  and  the  feet  of  Cefheus. 
The  north  pole-star  is  the  brightest  sUx  m  ^^^  ^x&\sS^- 
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tion  of  the  Little  Bear,  at  the  tip  of  its  taiL  It  is  masked  PS 
in  the  diagram.  It  is  etaaXj  fomud  out  by  means  of  the  well- 
known  seven  hrieht  stars  commonly  called  the  Bear,  Uu 
Plough,  ChMrUt^s  Train,  These  stars  are  represented  in  diagram 
8,  towards  Uie  lower  part  of  the  right  side.  I^  when  these  stars 
are  in  any  position,  a  line  be  imaffined  throagh  the  two  (6 
and  a)  farthest  from  the  tail,  and  be  produced  in  a  direction 
from  the  limbs  of  the  animal,  that  line  will  pass  close  to  the 
north  polar  star.  These  two  stars  are  hence  called  **the 
Pointers." 

These  seven  stars  do  not  set  in  Great  Britain.  They  are 
seen  at  one  time  between  the  pole-star  and  the  horizon;  at  other 
times,  higher  in  the  sky,  east  or  west  of  the  pole-star;  at 
other  times,  over  head,  nearly  in  the  senith. 

If  the  direclion  of  north  be  known,  the  pole-star  may  easOy 
be  found.  Looking  north,  in  Britain,  it  will  be  seen  a  little 
higher  than  halfway  between  the  horizon  and  the  zenitL 
The  height  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon  is  always  the  same 
number  of  degrees,  etc.,  as  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

By  ima^^nary  lines  drawn  with  reference  to  the  poles,  the 
heavens  are  mapped  out  in  the  same  way  as  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Let  Diag.  2,  page  12,  now  be  taken  to  represent 
a  hemisphere  of  the  heavens,  the  earth  being  shown  hy  the 
black  circle  in  the  middle.  N  is  the  north  pole  of  the 
heavens ;  S  the  south  pole :  the  poles  of  the  earth  are  where 
the  line  N  S  meets  the  olack  central  (urde. 

A  circle  round  the  heavens  equidistant  fix)m  both  poles  is 
called  the  Equinootial.  One  half  of  this  circle  is  represented 
by  the  line  £  Q  in  the  figure.  It  is  called  *'  equmoctial," 
from  the  Latin,  asquvs,  equal,  nox,  night,  because  when  the 
sun  crosses  this  line  in  his  apparent  annual  course  round  the 
heavens — ^which  he  does  on  March  20  and  September  22— 
there  is  equal  day  and  night  all  over  the  world.  The  equi- 
noctial is  the  line  which  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator 
would  make  roimd  the  sky,  if  we  imagine  that  plane  pro- 
duced so  as  to  cut  the  sky. 

Small  circles  round  the  heavens  parallel  to  the  equinoctial 
are  called  Paballels  of  Declination.  See  in  Diag.  2,  pag^  12, 
zhy  ho,  north  of  the  equinoctial,  g  15,  a  h,mn,  etc.,  south 
of  it. 

Great  circles  passing  through  both  poles  of  the  heavens,  as 
all  the  lines  from  N  to  S  in  Diag.  2,  are  called  Houb  CiBcaLBB, 
and  sometimes  Celestial  Meridians. 

Observations  of  the  sun  have  shown  that  he  appears  to 
move  round  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens  in  a  year.  This 
^reat  circle  is  (Milled  the  Ecuftio.  It  is  represented  by  the 
ime  a  o  in  Diag.  2. 

The  plane  of  the  eolmiio  iDak»a  an  sa^Ia  of  23^*  with  the 
plane  of  the  eqoinocmi*,  «o  ^(IfciBX  V2tA  ^jb^Qdrr^.  x^sse^  ^^ssbx  ^ 
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the  eoliptio  is  only  664*,  while  the  fkrthest  south  point  is 
11S|**  fiK>in  the  north  pcSe  of  the  heayens. 

Tne  inn  is  in  the  north  or  highest  point  of  the  ediptio  on 
June  21,  and  is  then  vertical  at  the  tropio  of  Cancer.  He 
is  in  the  south  or  lowest  point  on  December  21,  and  is  then 
vertical  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  When  he  crosses  the 
equinoctial  he  is  vertical  at  the  equator. 

The  north  part  of  the  ecliptic,  where  the  sun  is  in  June,  is 
in  that  part  ot  the  heavens  a  little  south  of  a  bright  star  cidled 
Capblla,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Great  Bear,  but  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  north  pole* 

The  distance  of  a  heavenly  Wy  north  or  south  from  the 
equinoctial  is  called  its  Deolihatioh,  north  or  south,  and  is 
usually  marked  D.  N.  or  D.  S.  Thus,  we  say  that  the  sun's 
dedination  north  on  the  21st  of  June  is  23}%  or  that  he  is  in 
D.  N.  23i*.  Declination  in  the  heavens  corresponds  to  latitude 
on  theeurth. 

The  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  east  from  an  hour  drde 
called  the  first  hour  circle,  is  termed  its  Rianr  Asobhsioh. 
This  resembles  longitude  on  the  earth,  but  is  not  reckoned 
east  and  west,  being  counted  east  all  the  way  round  from  0* 
to  360%  The  first  hour  circle  is  that  which  passes  through 
the  point  where  the  sun  crosses  the  equinoctial  in  spring 
(March  20),  called  the  first  point  cf  Aries,  or  the  spring 
equinox. 

In  Diag.  2,  page  12,  if  E  Q  be  the  ec^uinoctial,  and  a  o  the 
ecliptic,  the  point  where  they  cross,  m  the  centre  of  the 
figure,  is  the  equinox  or  first  point  of  Aries;  and  the  hour 
dide  passing  through  that  point,  represented  by  the  straight 
Ime  uom  If  to  S,  is  the  first  hour  circle.  The  degrees  of 
right  ascension  are  seen  marked  in  degrees  and  hours  alter- 
nately dbove  the  line  representing  the  equinoctial,  at  every 
15  degrees. 

As  there  are  360  degrees,  and  one  revolution  of  the  sphere 
is  completed  in  24  hours,  each  point  in  the  heavens  must 
move  15  degrees  west  in  one  hour.  Hence  the  hour  circles 
are  sometimes  named  b;^  hours  instead  of  deg^rees.  The  same 
relation  prevails  as  to  time  and  deg^rees  of  longitude  on  eiurtfa 
—each  point  moves  15  decrees  east  in  one  hour. 

The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  12  equal  parts,  of  80"  each, 
called  SiONS,  numbered  from  the  first  point  of  Abixs,  which 
is  the  first  of  these  signs.  A  belt  of  the  heavens,  extending 
a  few  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  Zomao 
(from  the  Greek,  zodicn,  the  figure  of  an  animal^  from  the 
constellations  there  being  mostiy  figures  of  animals.  Hence, 
these  signs  are  often  called  Sions  of  thb  Zomao.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  the  time 
of  the  sun  entering  into  each,  the  characters  used  for  each, 
and  one  or  two  other  particulars : — 
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Aaoending.  Descending.  Ascending. 


^ 

4 


CD 


w 


n 


cg-^5l>>i?>B    aa^ 


Soathem  Signs.  Northern  Signs. 

a       o 

§       S       o 


r  r 


Sig.  'g.S'  i  <B.5* 

I?  Si  i  s:5 

♦^  '^    S  H  CD 

ws  SI.  il  si 


si*  1;;:  isp  li 

3§-.  S-w  II  t 


OQ 

P 


•3  8  ^I  q 


As  the  son  enters  the  sign  Cancer  on  the  2l8t  of  Jane,  the 
tropic  at  which  he  is  then  vertical  is  called  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  as  he  then  retraces  his  coarse,  that  parallel 
(either  on  the  earth  or  the  heavens)  is  called  a  Tropic,  from 
the  Greek,  trepo^  I  tarn.  The  tropic  of  Capricorn  receives 
its  name  in  the  same  way. 

As  the  sun  appears  to  pause  or  stand  still  a  day  or  two 
before  turning,  the  time  is  termed  Solstics  (from  the  Li^in, 
sol,  the  sun,  ato,  I  stand)— December  22,  the  ¥miter  solstioe ; 
June  21,  the  summer  solstice. 

The  signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  which  the  sun  i^pears  when  he 
ia  north  wtheeq\imoc\iB\,QiX«  vi^'^^<^iuQTUwe,riv%\qn«;  those  in 
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which  heifl  when  south  of  the  equinoctial,  the  «<m^Aerit«t^;  those 
in  whic^  he  is  when  passing  in  a  northerly  direction  are  called 
(ucending;  those  in  which  ne  is  when  going  south,  desce/nding. 

On  Ihe  first  hour  circle,  23}**  from  the  north  pole,  90^  from 
eyery  part  of  the  ecliptic,  there  is  a  remarkable  point  called 
the  FoLE  OF  THE  EouFTio.  This  point  is  in  the  constellation 
Dbaco,  a  little  &rther  from  the  north  pole  than  the  ankle  of 
Gepheus  in  Diag.  3. 

The  north  pole  of  the  heavens  moves  so  as  to  describe  a 
circle  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  in  25,898  years.  The 
movement  thus  made  is  too  sUgkt  to  be  apparent  in  a  life- 
time ;  but  in  the  course  of  ages  the  north  pole  will  be  far  re- 
moved from  the  present  pole-star,  and  will  return  to  it  again 
at  the  end  of  the  above-mentioned  period. 

From  this  motion,  which  will  be  explained  afterwards,  the 
equinoctial  points  move  backwards  upon  the  ecliptic ;  and  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  were  originally  named  from  con- 
stellations in  these  signs,  do  not  now  correspond  with  these 
constellations;  the  sign  Aries — meaning  the  first  30°  from 
the  spring  or  vernal  equinox — ^is  in  the  constellation  Pisces ; 
the  sign  Taurus  in  the  constellation  Aries,  and  so  on. 

The  pupil  should  now  endeavour  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  positions  and  appearances  of  the  following  stars  and 
constellations : — 

The  brightest  star  in  the  Great  Bear,  one  of  the  pointers, 
marked  a  in  Diag.  3,  and  termed  Dxtbhe,  is  in  R.  A.  lOh.  53m., 
or  about  163';  D.  N.  62*  37'. 

A  line  drawn  from  about  the  middle  of  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear  through  the  pole-star,  and  produced  nearly  as  far  on  the 
oilier  side  of  that  star,  will  terminate  in  the  constellation  Cas- 
siopeia, or  the  Lady  in  her  Chair.  The  prominent  stars  in  this 
constellation  are  five  in  number,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  make 
a  figure  somewhat  like  the  letter  W,  but  straggling,  and  with 
one  angle  of  the  W  shorter  than  the  other.  Cassiopeia  is  one 
of  the  constellations  in  the  Milky  Way.  The  first  hour  circle 
passes  through  Beta  of  Cassiopeia,  and  close  to  Delia  of  the 
Great  Bear,  where  the  tail  joins  the  body. 

A  straight  line  from  the  pole-star,  perpendicular  to  the  line 
joining  ^e  pointers  and  the  pole-star,  and  on  the  same  side  of 
that  line  as  the  head  of  the  iBear,  passes  close  to  a  very  bright 
star,  Capella;  about  twice  as  far  from  the  pointers  as  the 
pole-star.  This  star  is  in  R.  A.  5h.  4m.,  or  about  76* ;  D.  N. 
45°  49^.  This  is  the  brightest  and  most  northern  of  the  stars 
in  the  constellation  Auriqa,  or  the  Charioteer.  The  principa] 
stars  in  this  constellation,  along  with  one  of  Taurus,  form  an 
elongated  five-sided  figure,  stretching  from  north  to  south,  and 
very  well  marked. 

A  straight  line  from  the  pole-star,  in  the  direction  nearly 
opposite  to  the  line  passing  oy  Capella,  leads  to  another  very 
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bright  star,  Tbga,  the  principal  star  in  the  ooosteUfttioii  Lyra. 
Vega  is  in  B.  A.  18h.  81m.,  or  about  277*";  D.  N.  38"  88'. 
Gapdia  and  Vega  are  almost  always  Tisible  in  Great  Britain. 
In  about  12,000  years,  the  north  pole  will  have  moTed  half  of 
its  course  round  the  ^le  of  the  ecliptic,  and  Ve^  the  bright^ 
est  star  near  the  point  it  will  then  occupy,  will  serre  for  a 
pole-star. 

A  straight  Une  from  the  pole-star,  passing;  near  the  star  in 
the  tip  of  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear,  and  twice  the  distance  of 
the  tail  from  the  pole-star,  leads  to  Abgtubus,  a  yery  bright 
star,  of  a  distinct  reddish  colour,  the  princ^^  star  in  the  con- 
stellation BoStes,  or  the  Huntsman.  Arcturus  is  in  B.  A.  14h. 
8m.,  or  about  212**;  and  D.  N.  20**  1'. 

On  the  first  hour  circle  south  of  Cassiopeia,  in  D.  N.  28"  12', 
is  Alphobat,  the  principal  star  in  the  constellatioD  Avdbo- 
MED  A.  Alphorat,  along  with  three  pretty  bright  stars  of  the  coq- 
stellation  Pegasus,  f(»rms  a  prominent  square  in  the  heavens. 

Aldebarav,  the  brightest  star  in  Taurus,  is  in  B.  A.  ^. 
26m.,  about  66*";  and  D.  N.  16"  10'.  It  has  a  marked  ruddy 
colour.  The  Pleiades,  or  seyen  stars  of  Taurus,  a  cluster  by 
themselves,  are  in  B.  A.  about  54";  D.  N.  28"  30^.  Castob 
and  Pollux,  the  brightest  stars  in  Geiohi.  ace  very  near  each 
other— in  B.  A.  about  7ih. ;  D.  N.  28"  (Pollux),  82*  (Castor). 

Begulus,  the  brightest  star  in  Leo,  is  in  B.  A.  9h.  59m., 
about  150" ;  D.  N.  12"  45'.  The  leading  stars  in  this  constella- 
tion form  a  figure  like  a  sickle,  of  ^^ch  Begins  is  in  the 
handle.  This  great  constellation  is  nearly  due  south  of  the 
Great  Bear.  Bpioa,  the  brightest  star  in  Yibqo,  is  in  B.  A. 
ISh.  16m.,  or  about  199";  D.S.  10"  19'. 

The  southern  constellations  of  interest  which  are  frequently 
visible  in  Great  Britain  are,  Obioe,  Cahis  Minob,  ana  Cakib 
Majob.  They  lie  due  south  of  Capella  and  Gemuti,  and  are 
very  prominent  in  the  heavens  during  our  winter.  Orion 
forms  a  large  striking  four-sided  figure,  considerably  elongated 
from  north  to  south.  In  the  middle  aie  three  stars,  lying  in  a 
south-east  and  north-west  direction,  usually  called  Obioh's 
Belt.  Betelgeux,  the  brightest  star,  is  in  the  north-east 
angle  and  is  of  a  ruddy  colour.  Snuus,  in  the  const^lation 
Canis  Majob,  the  Greater  Dog,  and  the  brightest  of  the  fixed 
stars,  is  south-east  from  Orion,  B.  A.  about  100";  D.  S.  16"  80^. 
The  Pleiades,  Aldcbaran,  Orion's  Belt,  and  &rius,  are  nearly 
in  one  straight  line.  Procton  (B.  A.  112";  D.  N.  5"  87^),  a 
very  bright  star,  in  the  constellation  Caeis  MnrpB,  or  the 
Lesser  Dog,  is  nearly  due  south  from  the  Twins  (Gemini),  and 
due  east  from  Betelgeux. 

The  MiLKT  Wat,  a  whitish  belt  passing  round  the  heavens, 
runs  between  Procvon  and  Sirius,  then  norUi-west  between 
Gemini  and  Orion,  then  through  Auriga,  south-west  of  Cap(^ ; 
it  then  passes  through  several  minor  constellations,  and  Cas- 
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■iopeU,  and  soath-west,  splittinff  inta  two  divisions,  sonth  of 
the  oonstellation  CTamjs  or  the  Siran,  not  £ur  from  Vega. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  heavens  visihle  at  any 
phice,  the  celestial  sphere  maj  he  divided  into  three  portions : 
— 1.  That  part  whicn  never  sets  at  the  i)lace  (t.  e,  never  sinks 
below  the  norizon),  and  the  stars  in  which  are  always  visible 
on  clear  nights.  2.  That  part  which  is  only  occasionally 
visible,  being  sometimes  above,  sometimes  below  the  horizon 
of  the  place.  3.  That  part  which  is  always  below  the  hori- 
zon of  the  place,  and  therefore  can  never  be  seen  from  Uiat 
place. 

The  Celestial  Mebidiah  of  any  place  on  earth  means  the 
HouB  CiBGLB  which  passes  through  the  zenith  of  the  place. 
The  distance  from  the  zenith  to  me  horizon  along  that  circle 
will  be  90^. 

At  any  place,  the  heiffht  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  above 
the  horizon  (called  iht  devotion  of  the  pole)  is  always  exactly 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  in  other  words,  if  we 
measure  the  number  of  degprees,  etc.,  along  the  celestial  merid- 
ian of  a  nlace  from  the  horizon  to  the  pole,  we  find  that  there 
are  exactly  as  many  as  there  are  in  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
The  N.  latitude  of  London  is  51^  32'  +,  and  there  the  north 
pole  (or  north  polar  star  which  is  close  to  the  pole)  is  51°  32'  4- 
above  the  honzon.  At  Edinburgh,  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
is  65^  67'  +,  for  that  city  is  m  N.  lat.  65"  67'  +. 

The  distance  in  degrees,  etc.,  of  the  zenith  of  a  place  from 
the  equinoctial  is  the  same  as  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  or 
latitude  of  the  place. 

The  distance  of  the  zenith  from  the  pole  (called  the  zenUh 
dittance  of  the  pole)  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
elevation  of  the  pole  and  90"*;  at  London,  38**  +;  at  Edin- 
burgh, 34°  -{-.  And  this  is  equal  also  to  the  elevation  of  the 
eqmnoctial  above  the  horizon  on  one  side,  or  its  depression 
below  the  horizon  on  the  other  side  of  the  heavens. 

Thus,  at  London,  the  terrestrial  latitude,  elevation  of  the 
pole,  and  zenith  distance  of  the  equinoctial,  are  each  51° 
32' -|-.  The  zenith  distance  of  the  pole,  elevation  of  the 
equinoctial  above  the  horizon,  and  its  depression  below  the 
horizon,  are  each  38°  -|-. 

That  part  of  the  heavens,  which  lies  between  the  pole  and  a 
parallel  of  declination  the  same  distance  from  the  pole  as  its 
elevation  at  the  place,  never  sets.  Thus,  at  London,  the  stars 
from  the  north  pole,  51°  32'  all  round,  can  always  be  seen 
on  a  clear  ni^ht  A  parallel  51°  32'  from  the  pole  is  38°  30' 
from  the  equmoctial,  that  is  about  38°  -|-,  D.  N.  If  we  look 
for  that  parallel  on  a  map  of  the  stars,  we  shall  find  north  of 
It  all  the  stars  which  may  be  seen  at  London. 

A  like  part  of  the  heavens  around  the  opposite  pole  never 
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rtfei.  Thus,  at  London,  the  stars,  51**  32'  all  round  horn  the 
south  pole,  or  aU  those  beyond  38"*  -^  D.  S.  are  ne^er  seen. 

The  part  of  the  sky  forming  the  intermediate  belt  is  some- 
times above,  sometimes  below  the  horizon  of  the  place.  That 
belt  extends  as  many  deg^rees  on  eadi  side  of  tiie  equinoctial 
as  there  are  degrees  in  uie  elevation  of  tiiat  line  above  the 
horizon.  Thus,  at  London,  the  stars  in  the  belt  of  sky  from 
38*  +  D.  N.  to  38'*  +  D.  S.  (a  breadth  of  76**  +),  are  some- 
times above,  sometimes  below  the  horizon. 

This  will  be  understood  from  the  following  diagram : — 

Diagram  4. 


Let  the  small  circle  in  the  middle  represent  the  earth,  %  an 
observer  on  its  surface,  about  the  latitude  of  London  or  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  great  outer  circle,  his  celestial  meridian ;  then  Z 
will  be  his  zenith.  Let  N  be  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens,  S 
the  south  pole,  and  let  £  Q  represent  the  plane  of  the  equinoc- 
tial ;  the  part  where  it  crosses  the  earth  (eq)  will  represent  the 
earth's  equator.  From  £  to  N  will  be  90  ,  and  from  Q  to  N 
also  90°.  From  S  to  E  and  to  Q  will  be  the  same  number  of 
degrees,  making  360°  all  round. 

The  dotted  line  ao  will  be  the  sennble  horiKm  of  the  observer 
at  n  ;  the  points  a  and  o  being  the  parts  of  the  sky  below  ^Hiich 
he  could  not  see  the  heavens  for  the  earth  interporing.  Let 
H  0  R  be  a  plane  f  «cs]lU\  \ti  tihait  of  the  sensible  norixon,  but 
jNussing  tfcuroagh.  \Aa  qq;sXx«  ^^^«m^  ^Nsi^^^isaax^SEAj^iC  the 
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Iimer  cirele  representing  the  earth  were  smaller,  the  place  of 
the  obeerrer,  n,  and  also  the  Ime  a  o,  would  be  proportionably 
nearer  to  HOR;  and  that  if  the  space  hi  the  diagram  occnpied 
by  the  earth  were  reduced  to  a  mere  point,  the  lines  (or  planes) 
a  o  and  HOR  would  coalesce.  Now  this  is  actually  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  horizon  of  any  place  on  the  eartin  and  the 
starry  heavens.  The  distance  firom  the  earth's  surface  to  its 
centre  is  as  nothing — a  mere  point — ^in  relation  to  the  distances 
of  the  stars ;  and  hence,  in  relation  to  them  there  is  no  practical 
difference  between  the  sensible  horizon  ao,  and  a  plane  parallel 
to  it  passing  through  the  earth's  centre,  which  is  called  the 
Katiohal  Hobizon,  and  is  represented  by  the  line  H  0  R  in  the 
diagram.  We  may  therefore  reason  wiui  respect  to  the  starry 
heayens  and  the  portions  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  tiiem,  as  if 
the  observer  at  n  were  at  the  earth's  centre  O,  and  as  if  the  dis- 
tances a  H,  0  R  in  the  sky,  and  n  0  were  reduced  to  nothing. 

H  and  R  being  the  points  where  the  horizon  meets  the  sky, 
the  distances  from  Z  to  H  and  to  R  will  be  90°  each. 

From  Z  to  R  bemg  90°,  and  from  £  to  N  90°,  taking  away 
khe  arc  Z  N,  which  is  a  part  of  each,  there  will  remain  the  arc 
N  R,  the  elevation  of  the  jK>le,  ec^ual  to  the  arc  Z  £,  the  zenith 
distance  of  the  equinoctial ;  which  it  is  manifest  is  the  same 
number  of  degrees  in  the  celestial  meridian  as  n  e  on  the  terres- 
trial meridian,  which  is  the  latitude  cfn. 

Smce  HZ,  EN,  and  NQare  90°  each,  by  taking  £Z  from 
each  of  the  first  two,  and  the  equal  arc  N  R  from  the  last,  there 
remain  £  H,  the  elevaticm  of  the  equinoctial  above  the  horizon, 
Z  N,  the  zenith  distance  of  the  pole,  and  RQ,  the  depression  of 
the  equinoctial  below  the  horizon,  all  equal  to  each  other,  and 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  elevation  of  the  pole  and  90°. 

Now,  in  considering  the  apparent  daily  rotation  of  the  sphere 
of  the  heavens,  we  may  re^urd  the  observer  at  n,  or  rather  at 
O,  as  fixed,  and  his  horizon  H  0  R  as  shutting  out  frx)m  his 
view  all  below  the  line  HOR.  Also,  the  points  N  and  S,  the 
poles  of  the  heavens,  maintain  the  same  places.  Hence,  in  ro- 
tating, all  the  stars  from  N  by  o,  R,  Q,  and  A,  to  S,  will  in  12 
hours  have  come  to  like  distances  from  N  and  S  on  the  other 
side  of  these  points,  along  the  line  N  Z  E  a  H  S ;  and  stars  on 
that  latter  line  will  be  on  the  opposite  line  from  N  by  Q  to  Z. 

A  star  at  r  (the  same  distance  from  N  as  R)  will  in  12  hours 
be  at  R,  just  on  the  horizon;  stars  at  R  will  have  been  elevated 
to  r;  and  all  north  of  these  points  will  have  continued  above 
the  horizon  during  the  whole  rotation ;  that  is,  (dtoayst  to  the 
observer  at  the  place  n. 

Tlie  stars  from  R  by  Q  to  A  will  in  12  hours  oometo  them- 
sition  r  E  H,  any  star  at  h  being  just  upon  the  horizon  at  H, 
and  the  stars  from  r  to  H  then  sinking  below  the  horizon,  as 
ftom  R  to  ^ 

The  stars  from  A  by  S  to  H,  in  the  rotation  of  the  cdestial 
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sphere,  evidentlj  cannot  rise  above  the  horizon  at  alL    Tliey 
are  never  seen  at  the  latitude  of  n. 

It  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  arcs  SH,  S^  are  each 
equal  to  £  Z  or  N  R ;  and  that  the  arc  Q  A  is  equal  to  each  of 
the  arcs  £  H,  Q  R,  or  Z  N. 

Thus  at  the  ktitade  of  n,  the  part  of  the  heavens  fiK>m  r  hy 
N  to  R,  never  sets  j  the  part  from  B  to  A,  or  r  to  H,  is  some- 
times above,  sometimes  below  the  horizon ;  the  part  from  H 
by  S  to  A,  is  never  above  the  horizon. 

At  London,  Vega  Just  skirts  the  horizon  when  at  the  lowest 
point  of  its  daily  course ;  and  Capella,  in  the  opposite  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  at  its  lowest  point,  is  about  7^  above  the  hori- 
zon ;  so  that  these  two  very  bright  stars  are  almost  always 
visible  in  Great  Britain,  at  about  nom  50**  to  45**  from  the  north 
polar  star. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun,  by  which  we  undergo  a  change  of  nlace  to  the  extent  of 
no  less  than  184  millions  of  miles,  makes  no  sensible  diSa- 
ence  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth  and  heavens.  That 
enormous  distance  is  but  a  mere  point  in  comparison  with  the 
distance  of  the  stars.  At  all  times  of  the  year,  the  pole  of 
the  heavens  is  in  the  same  relative  position  to  every  place 
upon  earth. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  though  the  stars  in  their  daily 
rotations  preserve  the  same  relative  positions  at  each  place, 
thoy  arrive  at  these  positions  at  different  times  of  the  day ;  so 
that  stars  which  are  above  the  horizon  during  night  at  one 
season,  are  below  the  horizon  during  night,  and  cannot  be 
seen,  at  another  season.  This  arises  from  the  time  of  one 
complete  daily  rotation  of  the  starry  sphere  being  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  time  occupied  by  the  sun  in  its  apparent  daily 
revolution  round  the  earth,  which  is  called  a  solar  day,  and  by 
which  the  periods  of  night  and  day  and  our  divisions  of  the 
day  are  determined. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  SPACE. 

The  old  notions  which  prevailed  so  long,  that  our  Earth  is  a 
vast  extended  plain,  round  which  the  heavens  revolve  daily, 
and  that  the  Sun  and  Stars,  as  well  as  the  Moon,  are  subor- 
dinate to  the  Earth,  and  exist  only  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
its  inhabitants,  have  given  place  to  much  more  extended  ideas 
of  the  numbers,  magnitudes,  distances,  and  purposes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

The  Earth  is  now  a9«ii&Tt«&nAd  tA  be  one  of  a  number  of 
bodieSf  sevunl  o£  them  Tnna\i  ^gceaXet  ^SDask^^sn^kSL^  >«i\&c^  «sa 
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connected  with  the  Sun, — an  immenBe  orb»  upwards  of  a 
million  6l  times  larger  than  the  Earth — and  dependent  in 
many  respects  on  that  great  luminary.  These  togeUier  con- 
stitate  the  Solar  Stbtbic,  which  extends  through  space,  to  a 
cUstance  of  ahout  2766  millions  of  miles  from  the  Sun ;  or  about 
30  times  the  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun;  which  is  92 
millions  of  miles.  Five  of  the  more  brilliant  stars  which  are 
usually  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  namely,  Mekourt,  Venus, 
Mabs,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  belong  to  the  Solar  System.  They 
are  readily  distinguished  by  the  following  marks;  they  are 
usually  very  near  the  ecliptic, — do  not  twinkle, — expand  mto  a 
disc  of  sensible  breadth  when  viewed  through  the  telescope, — and 
have  a  motion  among  the  stars,  besides  their  apparent  daily  mo- 
tion with  the  whole  heavens  round  the  earth,  so  that  they  appear 
in  different  constellatbns,  at  different  times.  Such  stars  are 
called  planeis  from  the  Greek  word  planetes,  vxmderer.  Other 
stars  apparently  more  irregular  in  their  movements,  called 
comeU,  and  bodies  called  aero2ite«,  make  up  the  Solar  System, 
which  will  be  described  in  Chapter  lY. 

The  other  stars  which  are  usually  seen  in  the  heavens  are 
called  FiZBD  Stars,  because  they  always  appear  to  preserve 
the  same  positions  in  relation  to  each  other.  The  stars  in  the 
constellation  '*  Gh^oat  Bear*'  appear  to  the  oldest  man  living  to 
be  clustered  in  the  same  form  as  in  his  childhood.  We  know 
from  gfood  records  that  that  form  has  not  materially  altered 
for  hundreds  of  years.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  all  the 
great  constellations  appear  to  us  now  ^ust  as  they  did  to  the 
astronomers  who,  long  before  the  Ginstian  era,  arranged  the 
stars  in  constellations,  and  gave  them  the  names  which  they 
still  bear, — ^names  derived  mm.  the  great  heroes  and  heroines 
of  antiquity,  and  so  stamping  on  the  heavens  in  indelible  char- 
acters uie  great  deeds  and  l^utiful  fables  of  old  times. 

The  fixed  stars  are  known  to  be  at  enormous  distances. 
Yeoa  is  at  a  distance  of  upwards  of  seventy-five  millions  of 
millions  of  miles  (75,000,000,000,000  miles)  from  our  system 
—nearly  a  million  of  times  the  distance  of  Uie  earth  from 
the  sun.  The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  whose  distance  has 
been  subjected  to  measurement  (a  Centauri)  is  yet  21  millions 
of  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun.  And  it  is  pro1)able  that  many 
of  the  fixed  stars  are  at  distances  far  beyond  these ;  becoming 
visible  to  us  only  by  their  great  magnitude  or  brilliancy. 
When  viewed  through  the  telescope,  they  only  appear  brighter ; 
they  do  not  expand  mto  sensible  discs,  as  the  planets  do. 

Bodies  so  distant  cannot  shine  by  reflecting  light  received 
from  our  sun.  They  must  be  luminous  in  themselves — many 
of  them  much  larger  and  brighter  than  our  sun ;  and  they  are 
believed  to  be  themselves  suns,  probably  performing,  in  the 
grand  and  wonderful  seheme  of  creation,  parts  similiur  to  that 
[^erfinrmed  by  the  great  centre  of  our  solar  system. 
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Those  which  are  yisible  to  the  naked  eye  aie  diyided  into 
six  mo^fithMfea,  as  the^  are  called,  according  to  tiieb  brilliancy. 
About  twenty  are  reckoned  as  of  the  first  magnitnde,  of  which 
eleven  are  risible  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  supposed  that  not  so 
many  as  2000  are  at  any  time  risible  to  the  naked  eye ;  bat 
the  telescope  brings  myriads  into  riew.  The  pole-star  is  of 
the  second  magnitude. 

The  **  fixed  stars''  are  not  absolutely  fixed.  Many  of  them 
change  their  positions  in  relation  to  each  other.  But  this 
change,  called  their  proper  motion^  is  so  rery  slight,  that 
it  must  go  on  for  thousands  of  years  before  it  amounts  to 
a  change  in  position  sensible  to  the  naked  eye.  Abctxtbus 
moves  north  about  2"  yearly,  that  is  T  in  thirty  years,  or  1* 
in  1800  years.  Though  apparently  a  slight  moremenl^  fiom 
the  great  distance— that  very  distance  shows  us  that  it  must 
in  reality  be  an  extremely  rapid  motion — perhaps  more  rapid 
than  any  motion  in  our  own  system. 

Some  of  those  fixed  stars  Which  appear  single  when  viewed 
through  an  ordinary  telescope,  become  resolyed  into  a  cluster 
or  multitude  of  stars  when  examined  by  a  powerfcil  telescope. 
Perhaps  each  of  these  is  a  sun — ^the  whole  bein^  a  system  of 
suns,  separated  by  vast  distances,  but  apparency  near  each 
other,  in  consequence  of  their  enormous  distance  ftom  us. 
These  are  called  SteUar  Nebuk^  that  is  nebulsB  resolvable 
into  separate  stars. 

Other  stars,  more  properly  called  nebuln,  appear  as  thin 
cloudy-looking  masses  of  rapour.  These,  it  luts  been  con- 
jectured, may  be  gaseous  matter  in  the  process  of  formation 
into  suns  with  their  attendant  planets  ;  and  the  new  science 
of  Spectroscopy  has  recently  proved  this  supposition  most 
triumphantly. 

Some  stars  are  termed  Multiple  stars.  These  consist  of 
two  or  more  close  to  each  other,  and  performing  regular 
revolutions  in  orbits  round  each  other,  or  rather  round  their 
common  centre  of  gravity ;  and  for  several  of  them  the  periods 
of  such  revolutions  have  been  calculated.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances, a  complete  revolution  has  been  gone  through  since 
this  great  discovery  was  made  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  A  pair  of  such  stars  is  usually  called 
a  Binary  star,  as  distinguished  from  a  double  star,  when  the 
two  component  members  may  appear  close  together,  though  no 
physical  connexion  exists  ;  they  may  be  very  far  apart,  and 
merely  appear,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  in  the  same  direction. 

Other  stars  are  termed  Variable  or  Periodical.  Of  these, 
some  present  the  singular  phenomenon  of  undergoing  a  regu- 
lar alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  lustre ;  while  others 
disappear  altoge^er  ior  «.  \\xEy&.  These  phenomena  are  at- 
tributed to  Totolioii  m  ^"e&ft\iQ^^^'<5s^^'a  «ca&M5.^  Vin^  of 
different  degrees  oi  Asn^'taBsa  ^N.  ^^'st^vX.  ^^^sa^&-^x  x*^  Hias^ 
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interyention  of  some  large  body  revolYing  between  ui  and  them, 
which  cats  off  from  them  a  portion  of  their  light* 

Some  stars,  called  Tbmpobabt  stars,  have  appeared  for  but  a 
limited  time,  and  have  then  disappeared  entirely :  several  stars 
marked  in  old  catalogues  are  not  now  to  be  seen  in  the  heavens. 
Several  of  the  stars  appear  arranged  in  clusters,  apart  from 
the  others,  as  the  Fleiaoks,  in  Taurus.  The  Milky  Wat 
owes  its  light  to  myriads  of  stars  closely  crowded  together,  of 
which,  when  viewed  through  powerful  telescopes,  it  is  found 
to  be  composed.  Our  star,  the  sun,  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  that  cluster  which  forms  the  Milky  Way,  being  placed 
near  the  middle  of  it.  The  MAaxLLAino  Clouds,  two  remark- 
able objects  near  the  south  pole  oi  the  heavens,  are  collectioni 
of  clusters  of  stars. 

Besides  these  bodies  scattered  about  everywhere  through 
the  vast  reaJms  oS  space,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  a  thin 
fluid  called  the  Etheb,  infinitely  more  rare  than  our  atmosphere, 
is  spread  out  through  the  intervening  spaces,  and  that  it  actually 
exerts  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  tlun^ugh  it.  But  this,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  no  more  than  conjecture. 

Bays  of  light  and  heat,  and  probably  other  inflnences,  are 
also  traversing  space  in  all  directions,  darting  for  years  through 
millions  of  mmions  of  miles, — ^linking  together  the  most  remote 
of  the  works  of  creation — and  revealing  to  intelligent  beings 
the  existence  of  distant  worlds — ^perhaps  of  worlds  which  have 
long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

Li^ht,  subtle  as  it  is,  has  been  measured  in  respect  to  its 
velocity.  By  means  of  two  distinct  astronomical  phenomena, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  186,400 
miles  in  a  second.    Hence  the  rays  of  light  which  reach  us 

*  The  second  star  |3,  in  the  constellation  Psrsbus,  is  a  vari- 
able star,  the  phenomena  of  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
It  is  just  on  the  margin  of  the  Milky  Way,  on  the  side  furthest 
from  the  north  pole-star,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  that 
star  as  Yeqa.  It  is  in  B.  A.  44°,  D,  N.  40°.  It  may  be  found  hy 
drawing  a  line  from  the  pole-star  in  the  direction  of  the  letters 
Per  in  Diag.  3,  page  392. 

"  The  star,  named  Algol,*'  says  Herschel,  "  is  usually  visible 
as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  snoh  it  continues  for  the 
space  of  2  days  14  hours,  when  it  suddenly  begins  to  diminish  in 
splendour,  and  in  about  3^  hours  is  reduced  to  the  fourth  magnitude. 
It  then  begins  again  to  increase,  and  in  3}  hours  more  is  restored  to  its 
usual  brightness,  going  through  all  its  changes  in  2  days,  20  hours, 
48  minutes." 

The  star  Omicron  (•)  of  Cetus  or  the  Whale,  which  is  called  Misa, 
goes  through  its  period  in  334  days,  disappearing  altogether  for 
a  tune.    It  is  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  when.  «i  \\&  \^'t\^gQX!^\.« 
It  is  in  R.  A.  about  32'*,  or  2  hours  10  imnu\;es^,I>.  ^,'?»?  \ft  ^^ 
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from  the  nearest  fixed  star,  have  left  that  star  three  yean 
before  they  reach  us,  and  inform  ns  of  its  existence  ihen.  It 
has  been  calcnlated  that  light  requires  about  12  years  to  readi 
our  system  from  Yeqa. 

It  is  possible  that  there  ma^  be  myriads  of  stars  so  remote 
from  our  system,  that  their  hght  has  never  yet  reached  the 
earth;  while  others,  whose  light  still  reaches  us,  may  have 
been  lone  since  extinguished.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Doundaries  of  the  sidereal  system  (if  it  haye  a  umit) 
are  within  reach  of  even  the  most  powerfru  telescopes.  The 
most  remote  stars  which  the  best  telescopes  bring  into  view 
may  owe  their  apparent  minuteness  not  to  inferior  magnitude, 
but  to  enormous  distance;  and,  perhaps  an  observer  at  the 
farthest  of  them  would  find  the  same  appearance  as  we  do, 
star  beyond  star,  in  countless  myriads,  and  at  distances, 
of  which  it  baffles  the  mind  to  form  any  adequate  concep- 
tion. 

The  universe  has  no  bounds  that  we  can  even  fancy,  and 
wherever  we  know  it,  it  is  frill  of  matter  and  of  motion. 
There  is  no  point  in  space  that  has  not  some  body  in  it,  or 
some  infiuence  passing  through  it  There  are  no  voids— no 
objects  truly  fixed.  Life,  force,  and  activity  pervade  tiie 
boundless  realms  of  creation. 


CHAPTER  III. 
forces  ahd  motions  of  the  univeb8b. 

1.  Definitions. 

A  force  is  whatever  produces,  or  tends  to  produce,  or  prevent 
motion,  or  to  change  its  direction.  A  single  force  actine  on  a 
body  tends  to  make  it  move  in  a  straight  line.  That  une  is 
caUed  the  Direction  or  Line  of  Action  of  the  force. 

When  two  forces  act  upon  a  body,  it  moves  as  it  would  if 
urged  by  a  single  force,  represented  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion by  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides  of  which 
represent  the  magnitudes  and  directions  of  the  two  forces. 
Thus,  if  a  force  or  Ding,  5, 

the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  A  G 
act  upon  a  body  at 
the  same  time  as 
another  of  the 
magnitude  and  in 
the  direction  of 
A  B,  these  two  -^ 
forces  would  produce  exactly  the  same  effect  upon  it  as  a 
single  force  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the 
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line  A  D.  Finding  a  single  force  which  will  produce  the 
flame  eflbj^  as  two  others,  is  called  the  Composition  of  Fobces: 
the  two  forces  are  called  components;  and  the  single  force  is 
called  their  resuUani. 

Motion  is  called  Ukifobm  when  the  moving  hodj  passes  over 
equal  spaces  in  equal  times ;  ▲ccelebated,  when  its  Telocity 
is  increasing;  retarded,  when  its  velocity  decreases.  The 
MEAN  MOTION  of  a  hodj  is  the  rate  at  which,  moving  uniformly, 
it  would  still  pass  over  the  same  space  in  the  same  time. 

An  Ellipse  is  a  curved  line,  such,  that  the  sum  of  two 
straight  lines,  drawn  from  two  points  within,  to  any  point  on 
the  curve,  shall  always  he  the  same.  These  two  pomts  are 
termed  the  Foci  of  the  Ellipse.  DUg.  6. 

Dia^.  6  represents 
an  eUipse.  F  and  £ 
are  its  foci;  and  if  G» 
K,  L,  he  any  points 
in  its  circumference, 
then  G  F  and  G  E 
together  will  be  of 
the  same  length  as 
K  F  and   K   E  to- 

f  ether,  or  L  F  and 
i  E  together. 

The  Major  Axis  of  an  ellipse  is  the  straight  line  drawn 
through  the  foci,  and  terminated  both  ways  by  the  circum- 
ference, as  A  O.  The  middle  point  of  this  Une,  C,  is  the 
Centre  of  the  ellipse.  The  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  the 
straight  line  through  the  centre  at  right  angles  to  the  major 
AXIS,  as  B  D. 

A  Tangent  (or  touching  line)  to  a  circle  is  a  straight  line 
which  touches  the  circle,  and  being  produced  both  ways,  does 
not  cut  it,— that  is,  does  not  go  into  it.  In  Diag.  1  (page  9), 
D  K  and  P  H  Q  are  tangents.  A  tangent  of  a  circle  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  diameter  drawn  through  the  point  of  con- 
tact. There  may  be  tangents  to  other  curve-lines  as  well  as 
to  circles. 

The  path  or  course  in  which  a  heavenly  body  moves  is  called 
its  Orbit.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  and  comets  are  ellipses, 
the  sun  being  in  one  of  the  foci. 

The  Excentrioity  of  a  planet's  orbit  is  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  ellipse  in  which  it  revolves  to  either  of  its 
foci.  In  Dia^.  6,  if  the  ellipse  represent  the  orbit  of  a  planet, 
and  F  the  position  of  the  sun,  F  C  is  the  excentrioity. 

The  point  of  the  planet's  orbit  farthest  from  the  sun  is  called 
its  Aphelion,  as  O  m  Diag.  6 — ^that  nearest  the  sun,  its  Peri- 
helion, as  A.  These  two  points  are  sometimes  called  The 
Apsides. 

A  PenpuIiUm  is  any  body  suspended  freely  from  a  fixed  point, 
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aboat  which  it  swings  backwards  and  forwards.  It  performs 
its  oscOklions  (or  yibrationB)  in  equal  times,  howoTer  different 
in  length  th^  may  be,  so  long  as  the  pendulum  oontiniies  d 
the  same  length— or  tiie  force  which  causes  it  to  move  remains 
the  same.  But  if  the  pendulum  be  made  shorter,  or  the  moving 
force  be  g^reater,  it  wiU  move  more  quickly — ^and  vice  versa, 

Centbb  of  QaAYTTY.  There  is  a  certain  point  in  every  bodj, 
which  bears  such  a  relation  to  the  whole  mass,  that  the  same 
effects  would  ensue  from  its  weight,  if  its  whole  mass  were 
concentrated  in  that  point — and  a  similar  point  may  be  foond 
for  any  number  of  bodies  connected  together.  That  ^int  is 
the  Centbe  of  Gkavitt.  It  is  the  pomt  through  which  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  of  all  its  separate  particles  passes. 

2.  GaAYirATioif. 
{AUradive^  Cenirdly  or  CentripeUd  J^oree,) 

Every  particle  of  matter  is  imbued  vnth  a  tendency  to  move 
towards  every  other  particle,  which  is  called  the  Fobob  of 
Univebsal  Attraotiov,  or  Foboe  of  Gratitaxiov,  or  sunply 
Gbayitatiok. 

This  force  is  exemplified  in  the  falling  of  a  body  when  left 
unsupported  in  the  air — in  the  downward  force  or  pressure 
which  every  body  exerts  on  those  on  which  it  rests,  and  which 
we  call  their  weight. 

(1.)  Cfravitation  octo  in  aU  dvrectionSt  spreading  out  from 
a  body  like  rays  from  a  luminous  object.  This  is  shown  bv  a 
plummet  suspended  near  the  top  of  a  high  rock  leamng 
towards  the  rock  —  by  bodies  tending  towards  the  earth  on 
every  side — ^by  the  action  of  the  moon  in  raising  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  and  forming  the  tides — ^by  the  phenomena  observed 
in  the  mutual  action  of  the  sun,  planets,  and  satellites — and  by 
the  consideration,  that,  as  gravitation  seems  an  inJierent  pro- 
perty of  matter,  it  is  not  likely  to  act  in  one  direction  more 
than  in  any  other.    . 

On  the  earth's  surface  gravitation  acts  in  one  predominating 
direction — ^namely,  towaras  the  centre  of  the  eaxth — ^givinff 
bodies  that  strong  and  invariable  tendency  downwards  callea 
Gbavitt.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  difference  in  nature  be- 
tween the  mass  of  the  earth  and  bodies  upon  it — but  to  the 
circumstance  of  that  mass  being  so  verv  great  compared  with 
that  of  any  body  on  its  surface,  that  all  lateral  attractions  are 
overpowered  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  immense  mass 
under  our  feet.  Also,  lateral  attractions  neutralise  each  other, 
while  the  force  of  the  earth's  attraction  is  not  neutraliaea 
bv  any  opposite  force  equally  near.  The  earth's  centre  is  the 
C«KTBB  of  Gbavitt  of  uie  earth;  so  that  we  may  reason  with 
respect  to  the  eaxt\i?f^  ^;rvdt^  «a  it  Ua  whole  foioe  wers 
collected  at  \ta  cenVxe. 
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prowm 
fMontt^  of  matter  or  moff— that  is,  any  body  will  exert  twioe 
die  force  that  its  half  would,  three  times  the  force  that  its 
third  would,  and  so  on. 

>  (8.)  The  force  of  gravitation  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  distance.  This  means  that  the  attraction  be- 
tween two  bodies  placed  successiYelY  at  different  distances, 
is  as  much  ffreater  as  the  square  of  toe  distance  Is  less— ox  as 
much  less  as  the  square  of  the  distance  is  greater.  Thus,  the 
force  of  attraction  between  two  bodies  at  any  distance,  called  1, 
is  as  much  greater  than  their  attraction  at  a  distance  of  2,  as 
the  square  of  2  (4)  is  greater  than  the  square  of  1  (1)  in  like 
manner, 


Attraetion  Attraction 

at  distance,        at  distance, 

7  :  8 
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The  diminution,  in  the  above  proportion,  of  an  influenot 
radiating  from  a  central  point,  maj  be  illustrated  by  the 
followine  diagram.  Let  G  represent  any  luminous  body ;  A  B, 
C  D,  and  £  F,  boards  at  the  same  successirB  distances  as  A  B 
fromG;  ABbeingatl,  CDat2,  EFat8.  The  same  light 
which  spreads  over  A  B,  would  at  C  D,  twioe  the  distanoe, 

Diag.7. 


fsgtwSi  oyer /our  limes  the  surface ;  at  £  F,  ihriee  the  distanoe, 
it  would  spread  over  nine  times  the  surface.  But  the  same 
amount  of  li^ht  diffused  oyer  4  times  the  space  will  haye  onfy 
l-4th  of  the  mtensitr,  oyer  nine  times  the  Sfuice,  l-9th  of  Hie 
Intensity.  Hence  the  strength  of  light  at  1  is  to  that  at  8  as 
9  is  to  1,  or  (which  is  the  same)  as  1  to  i. 

This  great  force  is  known  to  extend  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  solar  system ;  and  from  the  phenomena  of  multiple  stars, 
is  belieyed,  oomjbined  with  the  force  to  be  next  described,  to 
preyail  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  space.  As  it  tends 
to  draw  the  planets  towards  the  centre  round  which  they  r&- 
Yolye — ^the  sun — ^it  is  called  a  oehtsal,  or  oehteifbtal  (centre* 
seeking)  force.  If 'acting  alone,  it  would  predpitate  the  moon 
on  the  earth,  and  aU  the  planets  on  the  surmoe  of  the  sun. 
But  its  action  is  restrained  by  the  operation  of  the  centrifagal 
force. 


\ 
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8.  ThB  CEHTBIFnCIAL  FOBOB. 

(Called  also,  PrcjectQe  or  TangenUd  Fofce.) 

As  a  single  force  canses  a  hodj  to  moye  in  a  straieht  line, 
and  the  planets  moTe  in  coryed  lines,  they  must  be  impelled 
by  some  oUier  force  besides  that  of  gravitation. 

This  otiier  force  is  called  eenirijugal  (centre-flying),  because 
its  tendency  is  to  make  the  planet  fly  from  the  cenlre  lound 
whidi  it  revolves;  tangenUdf  because  the  line  in  which  the 
planet  woidd  move,  were  the  central  force  to  cease  to  act, 
woidd  be  a  tangent  to  the  curve  or  orbit  in  which  it  previously 
moved.  It  is  called  projectile,  as  it  tends  to  throw  the  body 
out  of  its  orbit,  and  resembles  the  force  with  which  a  projectile 
is  impelled  firom  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Thus,  in  Diag.  8,  if  A  be  a  body  moving  round  F,  in  the  circle 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  if;  the  body  being  at  A«  Diag.  & 

the  projectile  force  were  suddenly  to 
oease,  the  central  force  would  oxbw 
the  body  in  the  line  A  F  to  the  centre. 
Were  the  central  force  to  be  suspended 
when  the  body  was  at  A,  the  projec-  d 
tile  or  centriragal  force  would  carry 
the  body  out  of  the  orbit,  in  the  line 
A  G,  a  tangent  to  the  circle  at  the 
point  where  it  was  when  the  centoJ 
force  ceased. 

In  giving  the  planets  their  orbitual  motions,  these  two  forces 
act  on  the  principle  of  the  composition  of  forces.  Any  curved 
line  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  a  number  of  mfinitely 
small  straight  lines,  which  will  be  the  dia^nals  of  a  series  of 
parallelograms,  whose  sides  will  be  lines  m  the  directions  of 
the  centripetal  and  centrifu j;al  forces  at  each  point,  and  <^ 
lengths  proportionate  to  the  mtensities  of  these  forces.  Ab  the 
durations  of  the  tangent  and  radius  chan^  at  evenr  point,  the 
bodj  enters  every  moment  upon  a  new  diagonal,  the  series  of 
which  will  form  the  curve  wnich  it  describes  in  its  orbit. 

4.  ORBrruAL  MonoKS  of  the  Plahbts. — ^Kepleb's  Laws. 

The  following  general  laws  are  found  to  prevail  throughout 
the  solar  system.  They  were  discovered  by  Ebpleb,  a  cele- 
brated astronomer,  who  flourished  during  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

1.  The  planets  move  round  the  sun  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  line  drawn  fh)m  a  planet  to  the  sun  (called  radtus  vector), 
pass^  over  areas  proportional  to  the  times  of  themotioii8| — 
tb4t  Is,  describes  ec|nal  areas  in  ec|ual  time?* 
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2.  The  orbits  of  tho  planets  are  Rt«i.tfhis,  haying  the  son 
in  one  of  the  foot 

3.  The  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  in  the 
same  propmlon  as  the  cnbes  of  their  mean  distances  £rom  the 
sun. 

The  radius  tfector  of  a  planet  is  an  imaginary  straiffht  line 
ficom  the  sun  to  the  planet,  supposed  to  remain  fixed  at  the 
former,  hut  to  follow  the  planet  m  its  course  round  that  orb, 
expanding  or  contracting  according  to  the  planet's  distance 
ficom  the  sun.  Dlag.  9. 

In  the  accompanying  A 

diagram,  let  S  be  the 
sun,  and  A,  B,  C^  D,  £, 
P,  G,  H,  Buccessiye  po- 
rtions of  a  planet  re- 
vdYing  in  the  ellipse  A 
CEG.  SA,SB,SC, 
etc.,  will  be  the  radius 
yector  in  these  several 
positions.  Now,  if  it  be 
supposed  that  the  planet 
has  moved  firom  B  to  C 
in  the  flame  time  as  from 
D  to  £,  then,  by  Kepler's 
first  law,  the  radius 
Tector  in  passing  from 
the  position  S  B  to  S  C, 
has  passed  over  the  same 
space  (or  area)  as  in 
passing  from  S  D  to  S  E 
— ^that  is,  the  area  SBC 
is  equal  to  the  area  S  D  E ;  and  so  on. 

From  this,  and  from  Kepler's  second  law  that  the  orbits  are  el- 
lipses, the  important  trutns  are  derived,  that  a  planet  does  not 
move  round  the  sun  at  a  uniform  rate — ^that  its  motion  is  at  one 
time  accelerated,  at  another  retarded.  For,  as  the  planet  is  at 
different  distances  from  tiie  sun  at  different  parts  of  its  orbit,  and 
its  radius  vector  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  any  area, 
when  the  planet  is  near  the  sun,  is  broader  than  an  equal  area 
when  the  planet  is  remote ;  the  part  of  the  orbit  which  bounds 
the  broad  area  must  be  longer  than  that  which  bounds  the 
narrow  one ;  and  as  they  are  both  described  in  the  same  time, 
the  planet  must  move  more  qui(^y  when  in  that  part  nearest 
to  the  sun. 

The  velocity  of  a  planet  is  least  when  fitrthest  from  the  sun 
— ^becomes  accelerated  as  it  becomes  nearer — ^is  at  its  highest 
when  the  planet  is  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  retarded  as  its  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  increases. 

The  tiUrd  law  of  Kepler  describes  the  relation  between  the 
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distanoet  of  tJie  plmeti  firam  the  tnm  and  AtSi  period  times 
or  periods ;  that  is,  the  times  occuided  bj  the  planets  in  eom- 
pleting  their  rerohitions  xoond  the  nm. 

This  law  signifies,  that  the  soraaxe  of  the  number  of  days 
whidi  any  planet  takes  to  complete  its  revolution  round  me 
sun,  is  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  days  which  anj  other 
^anet  ti^es  to  move  once  round  the  sun,  as  the  cube  of  the 
distance  of  the  first  planet  from  the  sun,  to  the  cube  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  second  planet  ftom  the  sun.* 

Or,  in  ^e  case  of  Mercury  and  the  Earth, 

Bqaareof  sqiiareof  cube  of  eobeef 

88        :        865      :  :      35       :        92 

88  and  365  are  the  respectlYe  number  of  da^ s  in  the  peiiods 
of  Mercury  and  the  flarth — 85  and  92,  their  xespectiTe  dis- 
tances (rom  the  sun,  in  millions  of  miles. 

5.  BoTATOBT  MonoHS  AND  FoBiis  OF  TSB  Hbatshlt  Bodhs. 

The  sun,  planets,  and  satellites  have  a  motum  of  rotatioD 
by  which  tiiey  turn  upon  themselyes  in  Tarious  periods  called 
the  Day  of  the  rotatmg  body ;  this  motion  goes  on  simultan- 
eously with  their  motion  in  space,  just  as  the  wheel  of  a  oa^ 
riage  rotates  while  moving  onwards,  or  a  ball  in  roUing  akmg 
theground. 

T^at  the  sun  and  planets  have  this  rotatory  motion  is  known 
from  the  observed  motion  of  spots  upon  their  surfitoes ;  and  the 
time  of  rotation,  or  day  of  the  body,  is  found  by  noting  the 
time  which  a  spot  takes  to  move  through  an  arc 

That  they  have  this  motion,  may  also  be  inferred  firom  their 
forms,  which  are  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a  rotatory  ia^ 
tion :  they  are  Spheroids,  and  the  flattening  (or  polar  com- 
pression, as  it  is  called)  is  at  the  poles  or  ends  or  the  axis, 
which  is  the  shortest  diameter.  The  diameter  through  the 
planet  at  its  equator  is  the  longest :  each  body  bulges  out  moce 
or  less  at  its  equator. 

The  parts  at  the  surface  of  a  rotating  body  move  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  rapidity,  and  consequently  diff^ent  degrees 
of  force.  The  polar  points  do  not  move  out  of  their  places, 
but  simply  turn  round;  each  point  describes  a  larger  daily 
circle  of  rotation  as  it  is  nearer  the  equator.  Thua,  while  t 
person  at  the  equator  of  our  earth  is  carried  24,897  miles  in 
his  daily  rotation,  a  person  at  the  arctic  ciide  is  oanied  only 
about  10,100  miles  in  the  same  time. 

Thus,  oveiy  part  of  the  surface  of  a  rotating  body  has  a  tend- 
ency to  fly  on  from  the  surfisce  (just  as  a  plaint  has  a  tendency 


*  The  square  of  a  nmnber  is  the  number  produoed  by  amltiply- 
ing  it  by  itself-— as,  ^  \a  tVi^  «k^;qax^  q><  E.  Its  cube  is  mbmm&tg 
piodnoed  by  mui\i^\yixL|^  vv.  \:wv(i^\s^  \\s^  \  *£i  Ns^  ^Q^  ^s^si^  ^v 
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to  fly  off  from  its  orbit)  in  a  tangental  direction ;  which  tend* 
ency  increases  towuds  the  equator.  Bj  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion in  the  planet,  the  parts  at  the  surface  have  also  a  tendency 
towiurds  the  centre,  in  the  direction  of  the  radios.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  two  forces,  the  parts  tend  to  a  middle  course, 
which  brings  tiiem  from  the  poles  towards  the  middle  regions, 
and  causes  an  accumulation  or  bulging  out  at  the  equator. 

It  is  supposed,  from  geological  considerations,  that  the  earth 
assumed  tnis  spheroidu  form  while  it  was  mainly  or  entirely 
in  a  fluid  state  ;  and  at  one  time  the  opinion  was  held  that 
the  interior  of  the  earth  remained  a  molten  mass ;  but  accord- 
ing to  mathematicians  that  opinion  is  no  longer  tenable. 

The  rotatory  motion  lessens  the  force  of  gravity  towards  the 
equatorial  regions  of  a  planet :  1.  By  the  greater  centrifhgal 
force  imparted  to  these  reg^ions,  which  in  some  degree  neutral- 
ises the  centeal  force  or  weight  of  a  body.  2.  By  the  altera- 
tion of  form,  which  bringps  the  polar  regions  to  be  nearer  to  the 
(Janefs  centre  of  sravity — its  centre. 

This  difference  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  renons  in 
the  Ibice  of  gravity  cannot  be  shown  by  an  ordinanr  bsJance, 
as  the  weights  used  would  be  as  much  affected  as  the  body  to 
be  weighed.  But  it  is  proved  by  the  spring-balance  or  by  the 
pendulum.  The  spring  is  more  stretcned  bjr  any  body,  and 
the  pendulum  moves  more  quickly,  in  proportion  as  it  is  nearer 
to  the  poles,  showing  an  increase  of  gravitating  force  in  (iiat 
direction. 

The  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth  is  also  proved  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  length  of  ihe  degree  of  latitude  hi  passing  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles.  If  md  earth  were  a  true  sphere,  arcs 
in  the  celestial  meridian  would  c<»respond  with  arcs  of  like 
numbers  of  degrees  in  the  terrestrial  meridian,  which  is  found 
not  to  be  the  case.  On  going  due  north  or  south,  tiie  ciiango 
in  the  height  of  the  pole  does  not  vary  exacdy  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  north  or  south  moved  over,  ^d  the  deviation 
from  exact  correspondence  indicates  a  flattening  towajtbi  the 
poles  of  the  earth. 

Besides  gravitation,  the  force  of  Heat  spreads  throughout 
tlie  solar  system,  and  on  our  earth  at  least  and  in  some  of  the 
comets,  ^ves  rise  to  motions  among  the  particles,  which  occa- 
sion vanous  important  and  interesting  ^enomena.  Though 
we  know  little  of  its  operation  in  other  parts  of  ihe  solar  sys- 
tem or  universe,  its  action,  as  a  probable  element  in  astronom- 
ical changes,  must  not  be  overlodLod  in  enumerating  the  forces 
of  the  universe. 

HeaT)  LiaRT,  and  GaAvrrATiOH  link  us  with  fi&r  distant 
worlds;  and  perhaps  there  are  still  other  influences,  idso  bind- 
ing together  in  one  connected  chain  the  t^mot^  i^t\&  t^l  ^st«^« 
tion.    It  has  recently  been  discovered  \\iat  1A.k!^UKnswk\&  vos^ 
an  inQaence*    (See  p.  465.)  . 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  80LAB  SYSTEM. 

Thb  Solar  System  consists  of  the  Sun  and  certain  other 
heavenly  bodies  which  are  connected  with  that  luminary; 
namely,  Planbts,  Satellites,  Couvra,  Aebolites. 

The  planets,  comets,  and  aerolites  revolve  round  the  son  in 
regular  periods  of  time,  receive  light  and  heat  from  him,  and 
arepreserved  by  lus  attraction  in  their  proper  orbits. 

Tne  Planets  at  present  known,  245  in  number,  are  Yuloan, 
Mebottby,  Yentts,  tiie  Eabth,  Mars,  the  Planetoids  (of 
which  236  had  been  discovered  np  till  Biay  1884),  Jufitsb, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  They  are  here  named  in 
^e  order  of  their  distance  from  the  sun.  All  these  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  except  Yulcan,  the  Planetoids,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune. 

All  the  planets  move  round  the  sun  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  earth — tvest  by  aoiOh  to  east;  and  their  rotations  on  their 
axes  are  in  the  same  direction — ^west  to  east.  Their  orbits  are 
ellipses,  but  witii  the  mi^r  and  minor  axes  nearly  equal,  so 
that  they  are  not  far  from  being  circles. 

The  planes  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  not  much  inclined 
to  that  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  but  all  are  inclined  to  it  a  little,  so 
that  one-half  of  a  planet's  course  lies  north  of  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic — ^the  other  half,  south  of  it.  The  points  where  a  planet 
crosses  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  are  called  its  Nodes. 

From  the  orbits  of  the  planets  being  little  above  or  below 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  they  are  usually  near  the  ecliptic, 
few  being  beyond  the  zodiac. 

From  the  earth  as  well  as  each  of  the  planets  being  in 
motion  round  the  sun,  the  planets  appear  at  times  to  be 
actually  stationary  in  the  heavens,  or  even  to  move  back  (in  a 
retrograde  direction).  But  these  apparent  irregularities  can  be 
explained  and  calculated ;  and  the  real  motion  is  from  west 
to  east  through  the  sky,  near  the  ecliptic. 

The  planets  appear  to  be  worlds  like  our  earth.  They  are 
opaque  and  dork  in  themselves,  but  shine  by  reflecting  the 
light  received  from  the  sun.  This  is  known  by  the  Phases 
which  they  present  (see  the  Moon).  A  planet  varies  in  the 
extent  of  its  illuminated  surface  which  is  turned  towards  us : 
and  of  the  side  next  us,  that  part  only  appears  luminous 
which  is  also  turned  towards  the  sun,  so  as  to  be  receiving 
light  from  him.    These  varied  appearances  are  called  Phases. 

The  Satellites  are  the  smaller  planets  which   revolve 
round  some  of  the  preceding  planets  as  their  centres,  as  our 
moon  round  the  oaxt^     'fVis^  «x^  sometimes  called  rruxmSf 
OT  secondary  planetB,  m  co^i\JrenM^3al^^X«^l\ft^^KiQs^^ 
are  then  consideied  aa  pri/nuiry. 
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The  satellites  at  present  known  are  eighteen  in  number. 
The  Earth  has  one ;  Jupiter,  four ;  Saturn,  eight ;  Uranus, 
four  ;  Neptune,  one. 

The  Comets  also  revolve  round  the  sun,  but  in  very  elon- 

Sated  ellipses,  or  parabolas ;  they  are  often  beyond  the  zo- 
iac,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  same  solid  sulKitance  as 
the  planets  and  satellites.  The  number  of  comets  is  very  great. 
Aerolites  ob  Mbteorio  Stones  are  supposed  to  be  frag- 
ments revolving  round  the  sun  till  they  come  within  the 
sphere  of  attraction  of  some  planet,  when  they  are  drawn  out 
01  their  course  and  precipitated  on  its  surface. 

The  Zodiacal  Light  is  a  faint  luminosity  in  the  sky, 
▼isible  in  the  west,  immediately  after  twilij^ht  in  spring  ;  and 
in  the  east,  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  just  before  sunrise. 
It  is  very  distinct  in  tropical  regions.  It  is  now  supposed  to 
be  a  vast  nebulous  ring  naving  the  earth  for  its  centre,  and 
lying  within  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  but  its  real  nature  is  still 
uncertain. 

The  Sun  ;  Sol,  ob  0. 

The  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  solar  system  ;  and  is  a  globular 
body  852,000  miles  in  diameter.  It  turns  on  its  axis  in 
twenty-five  days.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  earth  is 
92,000,000  miles  ;  and  its  bulk  or  cubic  contents  1,275,000 
times  that  of  the  earth.  But  its  specific  gravity  is  only  one* 
fourth  that  of  the  earth.  The  force  of  gravity  at  its  surface 
is  27  '2  times  that  of  the  force  of  gitivity  at  the  c(  rth*s  surface. 

The  sun  is  surrounded  by  a  highly  luminous  atmosphere, 
from  which  emanate  the  rays  which  cause  light  and  heat  upon 
the  earth.  When  examined  through  a  telescope*  large  dark 
spots,  which  change  both  in  size  and  form,  are  seen  upon  its 
surface.  It  now  appears  that  the  spots  increase  and  decrease 
in  frequency  in  regular  periods  of  10^  years  ;  that  the  periodic 
changes  ai*e  closely  allied  to  the  changes  in  the  earihi*s 
magnetism,  the  two  being  contemporaneous  and  of  equal 
duration  ;  while  by  means  of  a  new  science  called  Speotros- 
OOPT,  astronomers  have  at  length  ascertained  that  the 
materials  of  which  the  sun  consists  do  not  differ  from  those 
composing  our  earth — his  atmosphere  containing  the  vapours 
of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  sodium,  and  other  metals. 

The  sun  nas  two  apparcTU  motions  :  one  daily,  through  the 
sky,  giving  rise  to  the  alternations  of  night  and  day,  and 
caused  by  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis ;  another  yearly, 
through  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  its  centre  describing 
the  great  circle  of  the  heavens,  called  the  ecliptic,  which  u 
caused  by  the  earth's  annual  revolution  round  the  sun. 

It  is  now  believed,  that,  besides  its  rotatory  motion,  the  sun 
has  a  motion  through  space,  towards  the  constellatLoiv  HAt^^<ii^> 
moving  at  the  rate  of  482,000  miles  per  da^. 
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The  Planets. 

Vulcan  was  believed  to  have  been  discovered  by  astrono- 
mers in  France  in  1859,  and  was  rediscovered  by  Professor 
Watson  of  "Washington  in  1878,  but  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly 
observed ;  it  revolves  round  the  sun  at  a  distaiice  of  about 
14,000,000  miles,  and  in  a  period  of  about  21  days.  It  is 
doubtfol  whether  its  substance  (which  is  less  than  one-sixtieth 
of  that  of  Mercury)  is  confined  within  one  globe  or  consists 
of  many  small  particles. 

Merofby,  Q  . — ^This  small  planet  is  2962  miles  in  diameter, 
35,649,000  miles  from  the  sun,  round  which  he  revolves  in 
about  87  days  23  hours,  and  turns  on  his  axis  in  24  hours  5 
minutes.  He  can  be  seldom  seen,  and  only  for  a  short  time ; 
being  so  near  the  sun,  he  is  always  in  that  part  of  the  sky 
close  around  the  sun,  and  his  inferior  light  is  lost  amid  the 
sun's  rays.  He  never  departs  above  29°  from  the  sun ;  and 
when  he  is  visible,  can  be  seen  only  a  little  before  sunrise  or 
after  sunset.  Mercury  exhibits  well-marked  phases,  as  the 
moon  does,  [when  viewed  through  the  telescope  at  various 
parts  of  his  orbit 

Mercury  sometimes  passes  directly  between  the  easih.  and 
the  sun,  appearing  then  as  a  black  spot  traversing  the  sun's 
surface.  This  is  ^Jled  a  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  $un*s  disc 
It  seldom  takes  place,  as  the  orbit  of  Mercury  is  inclined  about 
7°  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  so  that  the  planet  is  seldom  in 
that  plane. 

Yenfs,  9  . — This  planet's  diameter  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  earth, — or  about  7550  miles.  She  is  66,614,000  miles 
from  the  sun,  revolves  lound  him  in  224  days  16  hours,  and 
turns  upon  her  axis  in  23  hours  21  minutes.  Yenus  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  planets — ^whence  her  name — and,  being 
near  us^  she  appears  as  bright  and  large  as  Jupiter.  She  is 
never  more  than  47**  from  the  sun,  and  hence  is  seen  only 
before  sunrise  and  after  sunset,  but  for  a  longer  time  than 
Mercury.  Seen  before  sunrise,  Venus  is  called  Phosphorus^ 
Lucifer y  or  the  mvmiTig  star  ;  when  seen  after  sunset,  she  is 
termed  Hesperus,  Vesper,  or  the  evening  star.  Venus  exhibits 
well-marked  phases.  Her  transit  over  the  sun's  disc,  which 
takes  place  at  irregular  intervals,  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
to  aid  us  in  determining  the  sun's  distance.  The  first  transit 
observed  took  place  in  1639,  but  a  previous  one,  which  was 
not  seen,  is  known  to  have  occurred  in  1631.  The  phenomenon 
was  also  observed  in  1761  and  1769,  and  again  in  1874.  After 
the  transit  on  December  6th,  1882,  no  similar  occurrence  will 
take  place  till  June  8th,  2004. 

Venus  andMercunr,  which  are  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  earth, 
are  sometimes  caWea  m/erioT  ^\9i3itek\&— those  which  are  farther 
from  the  sun  than  t\io  ea.T^i\v'^cv\i%  ^^si^^^^  su-pe-n-w  ^^^so^^Xs^. 
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The  Earth  ^ellus)  ®. — The  mean  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  son  is  92,093,000  miles.  Her  least  distance  is 
90,558,000  miles,  on  Slst  December;  her  greatest  distance, 
93,628,000  miles,  on  Ist  July.  The  mean  velocity  of  the  earth 
in  her  orbit  heing  1*00000,  her  velocity  on  Slst  December  is 
1*03386;  on  1st  July,  *96614.  She  moves  round  the  sun  in 
365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  49*7  seconds.  This  is  called 
the  tropical  or  equinoctial  year.    (See  Divisions  of  Time.) 

The  eiurth's  orbit  is  578,000,000  miles ;  and  her  daily  motion 
in  her  orbit,  1,572,000  miles,  or  65,533  miles  an  hour. 

The  mean  diameter  of  the  earth  is  7912  miles, — the  polar 
diameter  or  axis  is  7899  miles, — the  equatorial  diuneter, 
7925  miles.  The  difference  between  the  longest  and  shortest 
diameters  is  26  miles — about  l-299th  of  the  longer. 

The  earth  turns  upon  her  axis  in  23  hours,  56  minutes, 
4*09  seconds.  This  is  a  true  or  sidereal  day.  (See  Divi- 
sions of  Time.)  The  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth  move  by  the 
rotation  about  1038  miles  an  hour. 

The  force  of  gravity  at  the  equator  is  1 -289th  less  than  at 
the  poles  by  centrifugal  force,  and  1 -590th  from  the  spheroidal 
form.  The  sum  of  these  two  fractions  is  1 -194th,  which  is  the 
amount  by  which  a  body  at  the  poles  weighs  more  than  at  the 
equator. 

The  axis  of  the  earth  leans  23''  27'  towards  the  plane  of  its 
orbit,  making  an  angle  of  66**  33'  with  that  plane.  The  amount 
of  the  inclimition  may  be  seen  in  Diag.  2,  page  13.  If  a  o  be 
the  ecliptic,  then  N  S  will  represent  the  axis,  making  an  an^le 
of  23**  27'  with  Z  N,  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit ; 
or,  of  66**  33'  with  a  o,  the  plane  of  the  orbit.  Hence,  the 
changes  in  the  length  of  the  day  and  night,  and  in  the  seasons. 
(See  below.  Chapter  V.) 

The  earth's  axis  preserves  the  same  direction  during  its 
whole  yearly  revolution,  its  position  at  any  one  time  being 
parallel  to  its  position  at  any  other  time.  Yet  it  always  points 
to  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  during  the  year,  the  distance 
between  the  two  opposite  points  of  the  orbit  (184  millions  of 
miles)  being  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  distances  of  the 
stars. 

The  Moon  (Luna)  D . — The  diameter  of  the  moon  is  2158 
miles,  a  little  more  than  j  of  the  earth's  diameter;  and  her  mean 
distance  from  the  earth  is  about  239,000  miles.  Her  distance 
from  the  eai-th  varies  at  different  points  in  her  orbit  by  so 
much  as  26,228  miles,  her  excentricity  (see  p.  457)  being 
about  l-20th  of  her  mean  distance,  or  13,114  miles. 

The  bulk  of  the  moon  is  about  l-49th  of  that  of  the  earth  ; 
and  at  the  moon  the  earth  will  appear  about  13  times  larger 
than  she  does  to  us. 

The  moon  -per forms  her  revolution  ioxlii^l  \\v^  ^«tV}ft.  \Tk.  *fl 
days,  7  boms,  43  minutes,  and  turns  \150n.  \iax  \ijx\5i  Vv:^.  "Osia 
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same  time.  This  is  termed  a  sidereal  month.  The  period 
from  one  new  moon  to  the  next,  termed  a  synodical  month, 
is  29  days,  12  hours,  ii  minutes.     (See  below.  Chapter  VI.) 

From  the  period  of  the  moon's  rotation  on  her  axis  being 
the  same  as  that  of  her  revolution  round  the  earth  (a  law 
found  in  all  other  satellites),  she  always  presents  the  same 
side  to  the  earth.  That  side  is  never  totally  dark,  having 
one  fortnight  of  sun-light,  and  being  illumined  by  the  earth 
the  other  fortnight.  The  other  side  has  alternately  a  fortnight 
of  sun-light,  and  a  fortnight  of  darkness. 

The  moon's  orbit  makes  an  angle  of  5°  8'  with  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  ;  and  her  axis  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  so  that  she  can  have  little  change  of  seasons,  or 
variation  m  the  length  of  the  day. 

Mars,  6 . — The  diameter  of  this  planet  is  4920  miles,  and 
his  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  140,000,000  miles.  His  ei- 
centricity  is  considerable,  being  nearly  1-1 0th  of  the  mean 
distance.  He  performs  his  revolution  round  the  sun  in  G86 
days  23  hours,  and  rotates  on  his  axis  in  24  hours  37  minutes. 

Mars  shines  with  a  reddish  light,  and,  thoueh  a  small  planet, 
often  appears  bright,  as  he  is  near  the  earuu  He  does  not 
exhibit  phases  hkQ  those  of  Mercury,  Yenus,  or  onr  Moon, 
being  an  outside  planet  to  the  Earth,  and  being  theredfOTe 
always  seen  in  a  nearly  full-moon  state  of  illumination ;  he 
possesses  an  atmosphere  ;  while  on  his  surface  there  are  clear 
mdications  of  continents  and  oceans.  Mars  leans  28^  51' 
towards  the  plane  of  his  orbit,  and  has  therefore  considerable 
variety  in  his  seasons.  Two  attendant  satellites  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  nearer  revolves  round  the  primary  planet  in  7 
hours  38  minutes  ;  the  more  distant  in  80  hours  14  minutes. 

Planetoids. — 236  small  planets  have  been  discovered  re- 
volving between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  viz.,  Cebes, 
Pallas,  Juno,  Yesta,  discovered  in  1801-7;  and  Astbjia, 
Hebe,  Iris,  Flora,  and  228  others  discovered  since  1845. 

The  diameters  of  the  Planetoids  are  generally  too  small  to 
admit  of  measurement,  that  of  the  largest  being  under  280 
miles  ;  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun,  from  202  to  312 
millions  of  miles  ;  and  their  periods  of  revolving  round  him, 
from  3J  to  6i  years. 

These  bodies  are  extremely  small,  while,  generally,  the 
planets  rather  increase  in  size  as  they  are  more  distant  from 
the  sim  ;  they  are  all  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the 
sun  ;  their  excentricities  are  considerable  ;  and  their  orbits  are 
greatly  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  whereas  the  orbits 
of  the  other  planets  nearly  coincide  with  Hiat  plane.  The 
orbit  of  Pallas  makes  an  angle  of  84°  42',  with  the  earth's 
orbit,  and  the  inclinations  of  the  orbits  of  most  of  the  other 
planetoids  are  conai^^ia^A^. 
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JupiTCB,  t(. — The  equatorial  diameter  of  this,  the  largest 
of  the  planets,  is  88,400  miles,  and  his  mean  distance  from  the 
son  479,000,000  miles.  He  revolyes  round  the  sun  in  4332^ 
days,  or  a  little  less  than  12  years;  and  turns  on  his  axis 
in  about  10  hours  (9h.  56m.).  The  polar  diameter  of  Jupiter  is 
about  l-18th,  or  5000  miles,  less  than  the  equatorial,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  ^eat  centrifugal  force  caused  by  his  very 
rapid  rotation  on  his  axis ;  and,  when  yiewed  in  the  telescope, 
he  appears  of  a  distinctly  oyal  form. 

The  axis  of  Jupiter  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
his  orbit;  so  that  his  seasons  can  exhibit  but  little  yariety. 
Near  his  equator,  and  narallel  to  it,  a  number  of  zones  or 
8tri»  are  obseryed,  called  belts,  subject  to  considerable  yaria- 
tions,  and  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  yast  central  heat  of  the 
fdanet,  which  has  only  partially  cooled  down. 

Jupiter  is  attended  oy  four  Satelutes  or  Moons,  which 
oannot  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  They  were  discoyered  by 
Galileo  in  1610,  shortly  after  the  inyention  of  the  telescope. 
They  are  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  upwards  of  a  million  of 
miles  from  the  planet ;  they  reyolye  round  him  in  periods  of 
ftom'tk  little  less  than  2  days  to  16  days;  and  they  are  of  about 
the  magnitude  of  our  moon. 

When  the  body  of  Jupiter  inter^ses  between  the  sun  and 
any  of  his  satellites,  that  satellite  will  disappear  from  our  yiew, 
or  be  eclipsed.  These  eclipses  afford  an  accurate  method 
of  finding  the  longitude  of  places  on  the  earth's  surface ;  and 
haye  led  to  the  great  discoyery  of  the  yelocity  of  light.  These 
eclipses  take  place  sooner  when  Jupiter  is  near  the  earth  than 
when  he  is  remote :  and  the  difference  has  been  attributed  to 
the  greater  time  which  light  takes  to  reach  us  from  Jupiter's 
greater  distance ;  the  rate  of  moyement  of  light  being  thence 
inferred, — 186,400  miles  in  a  second. 

Satubn,  Ti. — ^The  equatorial  diameter  of  Saturn  is  72,000 
miles;  his  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  878,000,000  miles. 
He  moyes  round  the  sun  in  10,759  days  (29^  years),  fmd  turns 
on  his  axis  in  10  hours  29  minutes. 

Saturn  is  accompanied  by  a  yery  remarkable  object,  a  stupen- 
dous Rmo,  or  rather  a  series  of  concentric  rings,  all  lying  in  the 
same  plane,  and  rotating  on  their  axis  in  neany  the  same  time 
as  the  planet.  This  extraordinary  phenomenon  long  puzzled 
astronomers,  but  recent  researches  have  resolyed  the  rings  into 
myriads  of  minute  bodies,  which  may  be  termed  satellites,  moy- 
ing  independently,  and  each  in  its  own  orbit,  around  the  primary. 

Saturn  has  eight  satellites,  one  of  which,  much  larger  than 
the  rest,  is  8300  miles  in  diameter;  at  a  distance  of  from 
120,000  to  2,314,000  miles  from  the  body  of  the  planet,  and 
reyolying  round  him  in  periods  of  from  about  a  day  to  80  days. 

Uranus,  Jf, — ^The  diameter  of  Uranus  is  about  33^000  imlft%^ 
hJs  mean  distance  from  the  sun  1,758,^51)00^  i£i2^»ft.   l^^imsH^fk 
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round  the  mm  in  30,686  days,  or  about  84  years.  He  is  at- 
tended by  four  satellites ;  of  which  some  present  the  remarkable 
peciQiarities,  that  the  planes  of  their  orbits  are  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  Uranus's  orbit,  and  move  round  him  from 
east  to  west,  wnile  all  other  motions  throughout  the  solar  sys- 
tem take  place  from  west  to  east  This  planet,  which  is  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  was  discovered  by  Sir  William  Her- 
schel  in  1781. 

.  Neptune,  *J*. — The  diameter  of  Neptune  is  36,620  miles,  his 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  2,766,000,000  miles ;  and  he  moves 
round  the  sun  in  60,126  days,  or  about  164  years.  One  satel- 
lite of  this  planet  has  been  discovered.  His  existence  was 
Eredicted  simultaneously  by  Adams  and  Leverrier  in  1846; 
is  orbit,  position,  and  mass  having  been  inferred  from  irrega- 
larities  in  the  motions  of  Uranus.  The  telescope  revealed  him 
in  the  position  thus  indicated,  and,  on  examining  astronomical 
records,  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  previously  observed  by 
astronomers,  though  not  known  to  be  a  planet. 

Ck>lfETB« 

Comets  are  so  named  &om  the  Greek  word  comOf  hair.  They 
exhibit  a  brilliant  luminous  point,  called  the  nudevs;  a  more 
diffuse  light  surrounding  the  nucleus,  called  coma  or  hair ;  and, 
often,  a  long  luminous  appendage,  ciedled  the  tail,  turned  from 
the  sun.  They  are  supposed  to  Be  masses  of  vaporous  matter, 
or  of  solid  nuclei,  surrounded  by  much  aerial  matter.  Stars 
have  been  seen  through  their  substance ;  and  they  have  passed 
near  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  without  deranging  the  motions  of 
these  bodies,  while  they  themselves  have  been  diverted  from 
their  course  ^ — ^indications  that  they  are  mostly  of  aerial  mat- 
ter, and  their  mass  small.  The  new  science  of  Spectroscopy 
has  demonstrated  that  the  comets  shine  partly  by  reflecting 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  partly  by  their  own  inherent  or  pro- 
per light.  They  revolve  m  orbits  of  which  the  excentricify  is 
great,  being  greatly  elongated  ellipses  ;  so  that  at  one  time  they 
approach  very  near  the  sun,  and  at  another  recede  very  far  from 
that  bodv.  The  periods  of  several  have  been  calculated,  as 
that  of  Halley's  comet,  which  moves  round  the  sun  in  75  years, 
and  returned  to  our  view,  as  predicted,  in  1835  ; — Encke's  and 
Biela's,  which  perform  their  courses  round  the  sun  in  3^  and 
6 1  years.    The  latter  passes  little  beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter. 

CHAPTER  V. 

DAT  AND  NIGHT — SEASONS. 

1.  Day  and  Night. 

The  regular  alternation  of  a  period  of  light,  called  Day,  and 
of  a  period  oi  darVoieaa  c?JL\ft^'^\Q<^'^,S&  <ia.\iaftk4  bY  the  earth's 
rotation  on  its  axis,  ^\iie\v  ^.uTaa  ^^^.Oa.  ^-axN.  ^\««\a.\^  \miw^ 
the  sun,  and /rem  t\ift  s^^i. 
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The  daily  circle  through  which  each  person  passes  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  earth's  rotetion,  is  his  parallel  of  latitude  ;  and 
the  proportion  of  his  night  to  his  day  at  any  time  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  that  parallel  lies,  as  regards  the 

TERMINATOR. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  terminator  is  a  great  circle 
extending  round  the  world,  always  ninety  degrees  from  tiie 
place  at  which  the  sun  is  vertical. 

If,  in  rotating,  the  terminator  does  not  cross  his  parallel  at 
all,  he  will  then  have  no  day,  or  no  night,  according  as  he  is 
on  the  dark  or  illumined  side  of  the  terminator  ;  if  tne  termi- 
nator cuts  his  parallel  unequally,  he  will  have  his  day  and 
night  unequal  at  that  time ;  out  if  it  cuts  his  parallel  into  two 
equal  parts,  he  will  then  have  equal  day  and  night. 

As  every  great  circle  on  a  sphere  cuts  every  other  great 
circle  into  two  equal  parts,  the  terminator  must  always  cut 
the  equator  into  two  semicircles,  one  dark,  the  other  illumined, 
so  that  day  and  night  at  the  eqiuUor  are  always  equal,  or,  each 
is  of  12  hours'  duration. 

At  20th  March  and  23rd  September,  the  sun  is  vertical  at 
the  equator  ;  so  that  the  terminator  passes  through  both  poles 
and  cuts  every  parallel  into  two  equal  parts.  Hence,  there  in 
equal  day  and  night  all  over  the  world  at  these  periods,  odled 
The  Equinoxes.  At  20th  March,  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun 
enters  the  sign  Aries  ;  the  first  point  of  whlcn  is  where  the 
sun's  centre  crosses  the  equinoctial  at  that  date.  At  23rd 
September,  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  sun  enters  the  sign 
Libra,  the  first  point  of  which  is  where  the  sun's  centre  crosses 
the  equinoctial  at  that  date. 

At  other  times,  the  sun  is  vertical  at  some  point  north  or 
south  of  the  equator ;  the  terminator  then  extends  beyond  one 
pole,  and  faUs  short  of  the  other  pole.  Some  parallels  are  not 
cut  by  it  at  all ; — at  these  there  is  no  day  or  no  night ; — ^the 
other  p»nllels  are  cut  unequally,  and  at  these  day  and  night 
are  unequal. 

Day  and  night  are  more  nearly  equal  in  proportion  as  the 
time  IS  nearer  to  an  equinox,  or  the  place  nearer  the  equator. 

From  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  circle,  that  is,  in  the  torrid 
and  tem^rate  zones,  there  is  always  some  day  and  some 
night  during  each  rotation  (every  24  hours),  however  unequal 
they  may  be. 

Within  the  polar  circles,  at  one  time  there  is  both  day  and 
night  in  each  rotation, — ^at  another,  no  day,  the  sun  remaining 
below  the  horizon  for  several  rotations  together, — at  another 
time  no  night,  the  sun  remaining  above  the  horizon  for  several 
rotations  together. 

At  the  pmes,  there  are  six  months  day,  and  six  months  night 

The  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  atQ  slvrei^^  \w.  ^t^- 
actljr  opposite  states,  at  corresponomg  \8ii^tQL<\<^  iicrc^  vc& 
aaatbf  in  respect  to  ds^y  and  night. 
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The  tropics  of  Cuicer  and  Capricorn  are  the  farthest  noilli 
and  Eonth  parallels  at  which  the  siin  is  verlical.  As  IheM  an 
98i'  from  the  equator,  the  tanninatoc,  when  the  Ban  is  on  (tint 
Is  Tertical  at)  a  tropic,  will  eit«iid  23J°  bejond  one  pole,  anS 
fall  i^°  short  of  the  other.  These  will  be  the  greatest  di>- 
tances  of  the  terminator  from  the  poles,  and  at  these  distaniM 
the  polar  oirclei  are  drawn.  When  the  son  la  on  a  tropic, 
the  terminator  Just  skirts  these  citcles,  all  within  one  beiag 
dark  and  having  no  daj,  and  all  within  the  other  being 
Ulmnined,  and  having  no  night 

The  snn  is  on  the  &)pic  of  Cancer  on  the  21st  of  Jane,  wbv 
he  enters  the  si^  Cuioer,  the  first  point  of  which  is  at  the 
greatest  distance  which  he  reaches  north  of  the  eqainoctial 
(D.N.  23^7  This  period  is  caUed  the  ScnotBRSoLSTios.  IIm 
snn  is  on  the  tropM  of  Chprioom  on  the  2lBt  of  December, 
when  he  enters  aiedgnO>prioomns;  the  first  point  of  whidi 
is  at  the  graatest  distance  he  reaches  sonth  of  Qm  eqninoctU 
(D.  B.  3Sf°).    TUs  period  is  called  the  Wisteb  Solbthjx. 

Frum  20t1i  March  to  23rd  September,  there  is  long  day  bl 
the  northern  hemisphere;  Its  length  increases' from  20th 
March  to  2lBt  June,  and  then  decreases.  Within  a  distance 
from  the  north  pole, — duly  increasing  up  to  Slat  June,  when 
it  extends  to  the  arctic  cirole,  and  then  decreasing  &om  that 
date, — there  is  constant  day;  and  the  north  pole  mb  continnil 
day  doting  these  ax  months. 

Snbstitating  the  woni  "  night"  for  "  day,"  the  description  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  appues  to  the  sonthemhemiaptieniil 
(or  "north  pole,"  and  "arctio  circle,"  we  read,  "soaUi  pole," 
and  "  antarctic  circle." 

Suhstitnting  " 23rd  September  "  for  "20th  March,"  "20th 
March  "  for  "  Mrd  September, "  and  "  21at  December  "  for  ' '  21rt 
June, "  and  the  word  "nighJ'Tor  "day,  "the  above  description 
applies  to  the  northern  hemisphere ;  retaining  the  word  "day," 
it  applies  to  the  sonthern  hemisphere. 

The  following  diagrams  will  illastrate  these  relations  of  the 
varions  parts  of  -the  earth  to  day  and  night  at  different  times 
of  the  year.  iMig.  lo. 
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J  djaf^am  TeMesent  the 
A  at  2i)th  March  or  28rd  September.     The  ii 
idianlar  ftt  the  eqaator,  or,  in  other  woidf,  he  ii  Tertical 
The  terminator,  N  S,  pasiee  through  both  pales,  coia- 
ddiiig  with  a  meridian  circle,  and  cutting  every  parallel  into 

' ' '"      " .  I  L-  Bupposed  tobe  at  hia  mid- 

mIc  bj  rotation,  where  be 

1  and  hare  sunriw,  in  6  houin  more, 

he  will  ba  at  &,  hia  middaj,  with  tho  Bon  on  the  meridianj  in 
6  hmin  mora  he  will  be  at  the  terminator  on  the  othet  Bide, 
iMTiBg  had  13  hours  day— <uid  in  6  houn  more  be  will  be 
bkck  at  Mb  midnight  L 

The  following  ffiagnoa  lepreBenta  the  state  of  matters  when 
the  Ban  is  vertical  at  Cancer,  Slst  June: — 


The  lett«n  indicate  the  same  parti  ai  in  the  p 
diagram ;  k  meaning  in  both  oases  the  pdnt  where  the  person 
on  the  parallel  { h  meets  the  terminator.  Hera,  the  terminator, 
dto,  extends  !3|°  beyond  the  north  pole,  N;  and  laUs  23}° 
short  of  the  south  pole,  B;  skirting  the  polar  circles;  bat 
lesTing  the  whole  of  the  antarctic  circles  m  darkness,  while 
all  the  arctic  circle  is  illumined.  A  person  at  I,  which  repre- 
sents his  midnight,  now  comes  to  k,  where  he  meets  the  ter- 
minator, before  he  Iibb  made  a  qnui«r  of  a  rotation ;  and  f^om 
that  time  till  he  arrivM  at  his  middar,  i,  he  has  more  than 
6  honrs  day.  His  six  in  tiie  morning  is  where  he  crosses  tha 
meridian  M  8.  In  like  manner,  in  continuing  his  rotation  he 
does  not  reach  the  terminator  til!  after  another  quarter  of  his 
rotation,  that  is,  after  sii  evening. 

It  will  be  obserred  that  the  terminator  in  this  diagram,  as 
well  as  in  the  last,  cuts  the  eqnator  into  two  equal  puts ;  but 
that  from  the  equator,  both  north  and  south,  it  gradually 
diverges  from  tiie  meridian  dtole,  the  amount  of  divergence 
being  greater  as  the  distanoe  fhim  the  equator  increases -, 
abomng  titat  day  and  night  an  mon  aiwq,w.<^  tu&isi*^ 
plm>e  ie&om  the  equator. 
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At  2l8t  December,  the  stin  is  perpendictilar  at  Capricorn,  p 
in  the  diagram  ;  the  terminator  extends  from  «  to  m,  leaving 
the  arctic  circle  in  darkness  and  the  antarctic  circle  illumined ; 
and  the  north  and  south  hemispheres  are  in  states  exactly 
opposite  to  those  described  in  explaining  the  last  diagram. 

Thus  the  terminator  oscillates  between  the  positions  d  o 
and  e  m,  always,  except  at  20th  March  and  23ra  September, 
leaving  a  certain  distance  from  either  pole  in  constant  oarkness 
or  constant  light  for  the  24  hours ;  these  parts  increasing  in 
extent  as  the  terminator  lies  more  obliquely  and  ^e  tune 
approaches  the  solstices,  when  all  within  the  polar  circles  is 
in  one  or  other  of  these  conditions. 

2.  Seoions, 

That  regular  alternation  of  different  kinds  of  weather,  which 
takes  place  during  the  course  of  the  year,  is  termed  change  in 
iheteasons. 

The  cause  of  the  changes  in  the  seasons  is  the  varying 
extent  of  the  sun's  influence  at  different  times.  The  sun's 
influence  is  proportionally  gpreater,  1.  The  higher  he  is  above 
the  horizon  of  a  place;  2.  The  longer  he  remains  above  its 
horizon.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  sun  rises  higher 
and  remains  daily  longer  above  tnan  below  the  horizon,  from 
March  to  September ;  we  have  then  warm  weather  or  summer. 
From  September  to  March,  the  sun  rises  little  above  the  hori- 
zon, and  is  longer  below  it  than  above  it  daily ;  we  have  then 
winter  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  southern  hemisphere 
is  in  exactly  the  reverse  state ;  having  winter  during  our  sum- 
mer ;  summer  during  our  winter. 

When  the  sun  is  vertical  at  Cancer,  he  will  rise  higher  above 
the  horizon  of  those  north  of  Cancer  than  at  any  other  time, 
and  will  be  lower,  south  from  that  parallel,  the  nearer  the 
place  is  to  the  antarctic  circle,  where  he  does  not  appear  above 
the  horizon  at  all ;  as  well  as  lower,  north  from  that  parallel, 
the  nearer  the  place  is  to  the  south  pole.  As  the  sun  recedes 
from  Cancer,  he  gradually  appears  higher  in  the  sky  to  those 
south  of  that  parallel,  and  lower  to  tnose  north  of  it,  till  he 
comes  to  be  vertical  at  Capricorn ;  when,  substituting  north 
for  south,  and  vice  versa^  matters  are  in  the  state  just  described. 
Every  one  has  observed  that  the  sun's  elevation  is  greatest  at 
midsummer,  and  that  he  ^dually  sinks  till  the  21st  December, 
when  he  ascends  but  a  little  way  above  the  horizon,  i^ter 
which  his  elevation  again  increases. 

Although  the  earth  is  about  three  millions  of  mUes  nearer 
to  the  sun  in  winter  than  in  summer,  this  makes  no  difference 
as  to  his  in^uencQ  m  \av-^a.ttln^  heat^  for  as  much  heat  is  lost 
by  our  more  TaipiSL  "mio^oTk.  m  '?fav\Kt^  *a  \^  ^gfiiaaed  by  our 
greater  proidmity  to  ^^  «v»b.\  «sl^  ■owi&'ow^o.xsx^^ssjsssMBt, 
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Cadses  OT  TnENE  rnESOUERjl. 

The  phonomenB  of  the  ohuRes  in  the  len^h  of  the  day,  in 
the  hdgbt  of  the  Bun,  and  in  the  Beasoai,  ore  prodnced  by  the 
comUned  operation  of  three  caueen  :— i.  The  earth's  axis  being 
iiieUned,  and  not  peipendicnlar  to  the  pUae  of  its  orhit.  2. 
The  enAh'B  aiinnal  motion  roQnd  the  unn.  3.  The  eiarth'B  uds 
tenuuniDg  always  parallel  to  itself  in  all  parta  of  its  orbit. 

From  the  inclination  of  the  axia  to  the  plane  of  the  orMt, 
one  pole  leant  touiartU  the  bud  at  one  period,  while  the  other 
fa  turned  from  him.  When  the  earth  has  moved  from  that 
point  round  one  qnarter  of  her  orbit,  the  axis  will  be  placed 
aidewayi  with  refljpect  to  the  son,  and  each  pole  will  be  tamed 
equally  towards  bim.  As  the  earth  adranceB  and  completea 
another  quarter,  the  poles  now  reverse  their  relativB  poaitions ; 
the  pole  formerly  turned  towards  the  sun  is  now  turned  from 
it;  and  the  other  leans  towards  tlie  son.  On  completing 
another  quarter,  the  axis  will  be  again  placed  Bideways  towara 
the  ian ;  and  as  she  proceeds  onwards,  she  gradmOly  come* 
into  the  position  occupied  at  first.  All  this  will  be  better  m- 
dontood  V  tlie  aid  of  the  following  diagram:* 
Dli«.  IS. 


t)      #      (I 

'  Aiid  best  of  all  by  acting  IL     This  may  ^  &utift-wVOa'Ct*%(«« 
iSw /Ab  piiDo  of  (ho  ecliptic,  and  a  cane  ■«>  lUe  vto?**  V'**'^^'*"  ^"^ 
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The  tv^elve  outer  oixdefl  are  intended  to  represent  the  earth 
in  twelve  saocessiTe  poeitlonB  in  its  course  round  the  sun.  The 
line  n  « is  a  meridian,  » the  north  pole,  b  the  south.  The  ter- 
minator is  seen  90**  from  the  point  at  which  the  sun  is  yertical, 
leavinff  one  half  white  in  each  fig]u^  illumined,  while  the  other 
half,  shaded,  is  in  darkness.  The  line  n  9  may  also  he  taken 
to  represent  the  axis  seen  to  he  at  any  time  parallel  to  its 
position  at  any  other  time.  The  circle  at  the  top  represents 
the  position  of  the  earth  at  the  winter  solstice,  the  north  pole 
within  the  dark  half,  >and'  turned  from  the  sun ;  the  south  pole 
in  the  illumined  half,  and  turned  towarde  the  sun.  At  the  left 
and  right,  the  relatire  positions  of  the  earth  and  sun  at  the 
equinoxes  are  exhibited ;  the  axis  lying  sideways  towards  the 
sun,  the  terminator  passing  through  hoUi  poles,  so  that  each 
pole  is  equally  under  the  sun's  influence.  The  circle  below 
shows  the  earth's  position  on  2l8t  June,  the  north  pole  in  the 
son's  rays,  the  south  pole  in  the  shade. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DITIBIONS  OF  TIME. 

The  principal  divisions  of  time  are,  the  Dat,  the  Mohth,  and 
the  lEAB. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  day — ^the  Sidereal,  the  Solab,  and 
the  Mean-solab  or  Common  Day. 

The  sideredl  day  is  the  time  which  the  earth  takes  to  make 
one  complete  rotation  on  its  axis — 23  hours,  56  minutes,  4*09 
seconds.  It  is  called  sidereal,  from  the  Latin  word  siduSt  a  star, 
because  it  is  estimated  by  the  time  which  elapses  from  the 
moment  of  any  star  being  on  the  meridian  of  a  place  till  its 
return  to  that  meridian.  The  reason  for  this  mode  of  estimat- 
ing the  true  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  will  be  explained  in 
the  next  paragraph. 

The  aotar  £iy  is  the  time  which  elapses  from  the  sun's  being 
on  the  meridian  of  any  place  till  he  rotums  to  that  meridian. 
This  is  longer  than  the  true  time  of  the  earth's  rotation,  in 
consequence  of  the  earth's  orbitual  motion  round  the  sun.  To 
understand  this,  it  will  be  best  to  suppose  (what  would  be  the 
same  in  effect)  the  earth  rotating  m  one  spot,  and  the  sun 
moving  in  the  same  direction  (west  to  east)  round  the  earth  in 
a  year.  One  865th  of  this  apparent  course  of  the  sun  will  be 
performed  daily.  If  the  sun  had  not  Ihis  apparent  motion,  the 
earth,  after  one  complete  rotation,  would  mmg  tiie  same  me- 

rotmd  any  body  taken  as  the  sun.  The  cane  will  represent  tiie 
half  of  the  axis,  and,  \V&  coT^Vssvt  \«x«3X^S)2a!QEi\^vQaq^  remembered, 
will  at  once  exhibit  the  nutox^  oil  ^i)ci<d»^  <dcASi^«&. 
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ridian  bsok  to  the  sun ;  bot  as  the  sun  has  moved  through  the 
sky  while  the  earth  was  rotating,  when  the  meridiui,  on  which 
the  son  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  rotation,  has  come 
xoond  to  be  opposite  the  spot  where  the  sun  was,  tne  sun  has 
moved  onwaras  from  that  spot,  and  that  meridian  does  not 
Qfvertake  the  sun  till  the  eartn  has  turned  a  little  farther  than 
one  rotation :  hence,  the  solar  day  is  a  little  longer  than  the 
tme  time  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis.  As  the 
gtan  are  so  extremely  remote,  that  the  wnole  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  is  a  mere  point  in  comparison  with  their  distance, 
the  orbitual  motion  of  the  earth  can  make  no  sensible  difiereuce 
between  the  true  time  of  rotation  and  a  sidereal  day,  which  is 
therefore  taken  as  the  means  of  measuring  the  time  occupied 
in  that  rotation. 

From  the  unequal  rate  of  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to  the  ecliptic,  the  solar  day 
Taries  a  little  at  different  times. 

The  mean  tolar  or  common  day,  is  the  average  of  the  solar 
days  throughout  the  year.  Clocks  are  adjusted  to  this  time, 
so  that  they  may  give  equal  time  throughout  the  year.  The 
Buv-DiAL  gives  time  by  the  solar  day,  or  by  <y[f^rent  time — 
the  dock  by  mean  or  common  time.  The  vibration  of  a  pen- 
dulum is  employed  as  a  regulator  of  time ;  and  a  pendulum  of 
89*13  -|-  inches,  at  the  Gititude  of  London,  vibrates  86,400 
times  in  a  mean  solar  day :  these  86,400  seconds  are  divided 
into  24  periods  of  3600  each,  called  hours ;  and  each  B600  Into 
60  periods  of  60  seconds  each,  called  minutes. 

The  month  is  of  three  kinds:  1.  The  sidereal  or periodieal 
month  of  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes — the  time  of  one  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  judged  of  by  the 
stars :  2.  The  synodical  or  hmar  month  of  29  days,  12  hours,  44 
minutes,  being  the  time  from  one  new  moon  to  the  next,  or  the 
time  of  a  revolution  of  the  moon,  judged  of  by  her  position,  as 
regards  the  sun :  3.  The  ccdendar  or  common  montn,  January, 
Feoruary,  etc.,  of  31  or  30  days,  excepting  February,  which 
has  28  or  29  days.  In  each  year  there  are  12  calendar  or  com- 
mon months,  and  a  little  less  than  12^  lunar  months. 

The  Year  is  the  period  between  two  returns  of  the  sun  to 
the  same  equinox,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  called  the 
Equinoctial  or  Tropical  year.  Its  duration  is  365  days, 
5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  49*7  seconds. 

The  Calendar,  or  Common  Year,  contains  365  days.  The 
odd  time — 5  hours,  48  minutes,  etc — ^wonld  soon  amount  to  a 
serious  error.  It  is  nearlv  a  quarter  of  a  day,  and  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  till  eyery  fourth  year^  when  it  amounts  to  a  day, 
and  the  year  is  increased  by  a  day,  to  get  rid  of  this  time,  and 
is  called  Leap  Year.  This  additional  day  is  added  in  February, 
which  has  then  29  days  But  the  excess  of  the  ec^oioj^^^V. 
year  oyer  865  d&ys  is  not  quite  a  qnixtet  c£  «k  ^^  ^\)eai%^t^^)^ 
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11  minates  less :  kence,  one  day  every  four  years  is  too  much 
to  udd.  This  error  is  corrected  ^thin  a  very  trifling  amount), 
by  rejecting  the  additional  or  intercalary  day  fiom  every 
hnndredUi  year,  whose  number  is  not  divisible  by  4.  Thus 
every  hundredth  year,  which  leaves  no  remainder  wnen  divided 
by  Ao  (as  2000,  2400^,  and  every  other  year  which  is  divisible 
by  4  without  a  remamder,  are  leap  years  of  366  days  each. 
All  the  others  are  years  of  865  days. 

There  are  also  astronomical  periods  differing  slightly  from 
the  equinoctial  year,  called  ndereal  and  anomcMstie  years. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

moon's  phases — ^ECLIPSES — TUE8. 

MoorCa  Pluues, 

At  one  time  the  moon  appears  to  us  as  a  slender  crescent :  this 
gradually  increases  in  magnitude,  till  a  full  illumined  circle  is 
seen ;  which  then  diminiuies,  until  the  moon  disappears  alto- 
gether for  a  short  time,  to  reappear  and  undergo  the  same 
changes  as  before.  These  changes  in  the  moon's  appearance 
are  termed  Phases. 

The  moon  in  herself  is  a  dark  body,  and  she  shines  only  by 
reflecting  the  sun's  light ;  so  that  only  one-half  of  the  moon 
shines  at  a  time — that  half  which  is  turned  towards  the  sun. 
And  the  only  visible  part  of  the  moon's  surface  is  that  part 
which  is  turned  towaras  both  earth  and  sun.  The  amount  of 
this  visible  part  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  moon  in 
her  orbit.  Hence  her  j7Aa«6«.  Mercury  and  Venus  are  found 
by  the  telescope  to  exhibit  similar  phenomena. 

The  followmg  diagram  illustrates  the  moon's  motions  and 
phases.  Let  S  be  the  sun,  £  the  earth,  and  A,  B,  G,  D,  F,  G, 
H,  E,  in  the  inner  circle,  the  moon  revolving  round  the  earth 
in  the  direction  of  the  order  of  the  letters  just  given ;  while 
the  earth  moves  round  the  sun  in  the  orbit  represented  by  the 
dotted  line,  carrying  the  moon  with  her.  The  figures  in  the 
outer  circle  show  the  phases  or  appearances  which  the  moon 

E resents  when  in  the  corresponding  positions  in  the  inner  circle, 
er  orbit.  At  A,  the  sim  and  moon  are  in  conjunction  (on  the 
same  meridian),  the  dark  side  of  the  moon  is  towards  the  earth, 
and  the  moon  is  not  seen  at  all,  as  represented  by  the  black 
circle  at  A' :  we  have  then  new  moon,  or  change  of  the  moon. 
At  C,  the  moon  has  moved  through  a  quarter  of  her  orbit;  half 
of  each  side  (dark  and  illumined)  is  turned  towards  the  earth, 
and  we  have  half  moon ;  at  F,  the  moon  and  sun  are  in  o>fpo- 
sition  (opposite  men!dasii%\  IIqa  illumined  half  is  fully  turned 
towards  uie  eaxOi,  aniSL  ^et^  Sa  5*^  tooww.  ^^i^x&nme  her 
course,  the  amount  oi  OcL<a  VSl\xsBMl^^i^^»K^^ 
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earth  gradually  lessens  till  she  arrires  at  A,  when  she  disap- 
pears futogether  for  a  short  time. 

The  earth  affords  to  the  moon  a  very  considerable  light, 
and  appears  about  thirteen  times  larger  to  the  moon  than  the 
latter  to  as.  Indeed  Ihe  light  which  the  earth  gives  the 
moon  is  so  great  as  to  render  the  dark  parts  of  the  moon  jost 
visible,  by  reflecting  back  this  light,  a  little  before  and  futer 
new  moon — ^forming  the  appearance  popularly  called  "the 
old  moon  in  the  new  moon's  arms." 

When  viewed  through  the  telescope.  Mercury,  Venus,  and 
Mars,  the  planets  nearest  to  us,  exhibit  phases  as  the  moon 
does,  and  for  the  like  reason. 

These  are  among  the  most  striking  of  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena.  At  times  the  sun  or  moon  is  entirely,  or  in  pari, 
obscured  by  a  shadow  which  gradually  comes  over  its  surfieice 
and  then  glides  off.    This  is  called  an  Eclipsb. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurs  when  the  moon,  earth,  and 
sun  come  to  be  in  one  straight  line,  with  the  earth  between — 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  when  they  are  in  one  straight  Uue,  with 
the  moon  between :  the  former  happens  owVy  ^\v<^tl  >^^  \sl<c^\v 
iB  in  opposition,  or  at  full  moons  as  at  ¥  Va  di8^|^t«ax\%\  ^<^^s^V 
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ter,  when  the  moon  is  in  conjnnotion,  as  at  A  in  that  diagram) 
or  at  new  moon. 

If  the  earth,  son,  and  moon  were  always  in  one  plane  (as 
represented  in  the  diagpram) — that  is,  if  the  orbits  of  the  earth 
and  moon  were  in  the  same  plane — ^there  would  be  an  eclipse 
of  the  earth  every  fortnight;  of  the  moon,  every  full  moon; 
of  the  sun,  every  new  moon.  But  the  moon's  orbit  is  in- 
clined to  the  earth's  orbit  at  an  angle  of  5°  8'  -{-,  so  that  she 
is  sometimes  above,  sometimes  below,  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  And,  therefore,  eclipses  take  place  only  when  there  is 
new  or  full  moon  at  the  times  when  the  moon  is  crossing  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  coincidence  happens  seMom. 
The  points  where  the  moon  crosses  the  earUi's  orbit  are  called 
her  nodes. 

The  Tides. 

By  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  especially  the  latter, 
the  waters  of  the  large  oceans  of  the  eajcih  are  drawn  in  the 
directions  of  these  Imies,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  according  to 
their  position  in  relation  to  thenu  These  regular  moveme&ts 
are  cabled  The  Tides. 

The  movement  of  the  waters  in  the  tides  chiefly  follows 
the  course  of  the  moon.  The  lunar  day,  or  interval  firom  the 
moon  being  on  the  meridian  of  any  place  till  she  is  again  on 
that  meridian,  is  24  hours  50  minutes.  Hence,  the  phenomenft 
of  the  tides  take  place  in  this  period.  There  are  two  Hioh- 
Watebs  or  Floods  at  the  same  time,  one  on  the  meridian  next 
the  moon,  the  other  on  the  opposite  meridian;  and  at  every 
place  there  are  two  hi^h  tides  in  the  lunar  day,  at  an  interval 
of  about  12  hours  25  nunutes.  High  water  is  about  three  hours 
after  the  moon  has  been  on  the  meridian  of  a  place.  The  tides 
are  highest  w&en  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction  or  op- 

Eosition — then  called  spring-tides;  lowest  when  the  moon  is  in 
er  quarters — ^then  called  neap-tides.  The  tides  are  affected  by 
the  moon's  distance,  by  the  sun's  distance  and  elevation,  and  by 
local  causes,  as  explained  in  the  section  on  Physical  Geography. 
The  tide  on  the  side  of  the  earth  next  the  moon  is  caused  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  moon,  in  drawing  towards  her  tiie  waters 
there.  But  the  moon  also  acts  on  the  mass  of  the  earth,  as  well 
as  on  the  waters  under  her;  hence,  in  a  manner,  she  gives  the 
earth  a  tendency^om  the  waters  on  the  farther  md»  oCSie  earth| 
which  produces  a  high  tide  on  that  side  also^ 
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Gboorapht,  in  its  literal  and  most  comprehensiye  meaning— a 
description  of  the  earth  —  consists  of  four  parts,  Physical 
GsooBAPHr,  Ordinabt  or  Polttical  Gboobapht,  Mathemati- 
cal Gbographt,  Geoloot. 

Physical  Geoobafht  might,  not  inappropriately,  be  termed 
Natural  Geogeapht,  in  contradistinction  to  ordhiary  or 
political  geogpraphy.  Disregarding  the  artificial  divisions  of 
the  land  mto  states  or  countries,  Physical  Geography  marks 
the  broad,  striking,  natural  features  of  the  earth's  surface; 
that  is,  the  arrangement,  form,  and  extent  of  land  and  water, 
of  the  coasts,  mountain-ranges,  elevated  lands  and  plains, 
lakes  and  rivers;  the  great  oceanic  and  atmospheric  move- 
ments ;  and  the  distribution  over  the  various  regions  of  the 
earth's  surface,  of  heat,  moisture,  magnetism,  of  the  races  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  natural  families  of  the  lower  animals  and 
plants. 

Obdinabt  or  Politioal  Geogbafht  describes  the  divisions 
of  the  land  made  by  mankind  into  countries,  provinces,  etc. ; — 
their  inhabitants,  government,  towns,  natural  productions, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce ; — every  thing  being 
viewed  with  reference  to  the  artificial  divisions  and  works 
made  by  man. 

Mathematical  Geoobafht  treats  of  the  form  and  magni- 
tude of  the  earth,  its  movements,  the  positi(ms  of  its  pai*ts  as 
regards  the  heaveidy  bodies,  the  phenomena  flowing  from 
these  positions  and  movements,  and  the  various  imaginary 
lines  and  divisions  which  are  made  to  assist  in  defining  these 
relations. 

Geology  describes  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  the 
changes  which  take  place  on  its  surface  and  in  its  interior ; 
that  IS,  the  arrang^ement  and  composition  of  the  various  rocky 
masses  comprising  the  earth's  crust ;  the  remains  of  animals 
and  plants  which  they  contain ;  and  the  changes  going  on  at 
the  surfEU^  of  the  land  or  in  the  sea. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  Ordinary 
or  Political  Geography;  Mathematical  Geography  is  treated 
of  in  the  definitions  and  along  with  the  Asteonomy;  and  we 
now  proceed  to  a  short  account  of  Physioal  Geo^t«?^\r3  «sv^ 
Qeologj,  ^  ^ 
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Ermrr  or  Luro  Am  Wateb  on  thb  EiBTH*a  Sdkacs.  >J 

The  HM  of  the  mr&ce  of  the  earth  ia  nearly  197  fiOOM 

iqaaro  mdea.*    Of  tlji,  u  the  following  table  showa,  the  lir 

forms  a  little  more  than  tmt-fonrlh,  the  water  a  little  lesl  tt 

Aree-fowrtht: — 

Ijmd... 51)500^000  eqnare  miles 

Water 145,500,000     -  

Earths  Sorbce..... 197,000,000       

Dividing  this  qnandty  by  S,  we  obt^n  98,500,000  as  tb 
nomber  of  square  miles  in  a  hemiaphere,  whether  we  till 
northern  and  sostliBni  hemiBpheres  separated  by  the  cqaatoi, 
or  an  eastern  or  western  hrauaphere  divided  by  a  moridin 

Ctmsidered  in  hemispheres,  northern  and  Bonthem,  the  pn- 
portions  of  land  and  water  are  nearly  as  fbllawe : — 

Northern  Hemiaphere,  Land 38,000,000  square  miles. 

Do.  do.         Water,... 60,500,000        

Sonthem  Hemiephece,  Idnd 13,£>0O,0O0       

Do.  do.         Water.... 85,000,000       

Earth's  Surface. 197,000,000        

Tbere  is  thus  abont  three  times  as  mnch  land    in 
northern  as  in  the  aonthera  hemisphere.    Viewed  in  eai 

and  weittm  hemispherea  (SO*  W.  long,  to  160°  E,  long.),  t 

are  about  87  millions  of  square  miles  of  land  in  ihe  former,  14) 
millions  in  the  latter ;  beingapioportionof  2}  to  1. 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  zones,  the  earth's  snr&w 
may  be  divided  as  follows  :-|- 

North  Frigid  Zone 8,133,797  sqoare  miles; 

North  Temperate  Zone 51,041,592  

Torrid  Zone 78,314,115  

SoQth  TempBrBte  Zone 51,041,592  M 

South  Frigid  Zone 8,132,797  4 

Earth's  Surface. 196,662,893  Iw 

The  distribution  of  laud  and  water  in  the  different  iodm 
is  nearlg  a«  follows  ; — The  land  forms  about  one-Aird  of  the 
north  frigid   sone;   otK-half  of  the  north  tempentto   Eone; 

•  Tbe  (urface  ot  a  spfaero  la  fOand  br  mnltlplTlng  tiM  ■qmn  al  tte 
HiftinetArby  A'141S,  or  3).  Thus,  the  pur^cfl  of  th«  flsrth,  eoHMdQred  u  a 
'■pbsrs,  ti  egiul  to  tba  nnmber  oT  (qnire  miles  fDand  by  mnltipljiufMl 
*y  Itself,  and the[.\ijft\«B,  01  a\, 

t  IagTBia'aU[LthBme.Uc>,^A\1. 
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one-Tuilfot  the  torrid  zone  ;  and  one-teiUh  o?  the  south  tem- 
perate zone. 

In  these  estimates,  the  various  land-masses  in  the  south 
frigid  zone  are  omitted  :  their  extent  is  unknown  :  that  zone 
is  reckoned  as  being  all  water. 

If  we  suppose  the  world  to  be  divided  into  two  hemispheres 
by  the  plane  of  the  horizon  of  London,  the  dividing  line  being 
90°  all  round  from  London,  we  would  find  Europe,  Africa, 
North  America,  all  Asia,  excepting  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
a  little  of  the  Indo-China  States,  and  two-thirds  of  South 
America,  in  the  same  hemisphere  with  London ;  which  is 
therefore  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  land  of  the  world.  The 
other  hemisphere  would  be  almost  entirely  water.  * 

Leading  Natural  Divisions  op  the  Land. 

The  land  of  the  world  is  formed  into  two  principal  masses 
of  vast  extent  called  Continents,  and  a  number  of  lesser  parts 
of  various  magnitudes,  called  Islands.  The  common  dis- 
tinction between  islands  and  continents — that  the  former  are 
surrounded  by  water,  while  the  latter  are  not  so — is  correct 
only  as  applied  to  a  part  of  a  continent,  not  to  the  whole  of  it. 
In  the  literal  sense  of  the  definition  of  an  island,  the  con- 
tinents also  are  islands. 

In  saying  that  the  land  is  collected  chiefly  in  two  principal 
masses,  the  land  around  the  North  Pole  is  disregarded,  or 
supposed  to  be  joined  to  America,  and  the  land  in  the  south 
frigid  zone  is  also  disregarded. 

The  largest  of  these  continental  masses  is  that  which  has 
been  known  to  man  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  called  the 
Great  Continent,  or  Great  Eastern  Continent  ;  and  is 
almost  entirely  (a  very  small  part  of  the  north-east  of  Asia 
only  excepted)  contained  within  the  hemisphere  lying  east  of 
the  meridian  20°  west  longitude, — ^between  that  meridian  and 
the  meridian  160°  E.  long.  This  is  called  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. 

Cape  Verde,  in  Africa,  W.  long.  17°  30',  is  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  great  continent ;  East  Cape,  in  Siberia,  W.  long. 
170°  6',  adjoining  Behring  Strait,  is  its  most  easterly  point 
It  stretches  north  to  Cape  Severo,  in  Asia,  N.  lat.  78°,  and 
south  to  Cape  Agulhas,  in  Africa,  S.  lat.  34°  51'. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  divided 
by  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  is  found  the  vast  island  of  Aus- 
tralia, sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  continent,  with  other  large 
islands  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  it.        ^ 

In  the  eastern  hemisphere  the  great  continent  contains  a 

«  Bee  the  outline  aketch.  of  the  world  divided  In  l\i\A  T&KOXfiX  \si  >^^ 
Pbyaical  Chart  of  the  Globe. 
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little  less  than  83  millions,  Australia  8  millions,  and  the  other 
islands  a  little  more  than  1  million,  of  square  miles. 

The  other  continent  is  the  Western  Continent  or  New  World : 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  part  of  the  east  of  Green- 
land (which  may  be  considered  a  separate  continent),  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  ouer  hemisphere,  west  of  the  meridian,  20^  W. 
long.  Its  most  westerly  point  is  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  in  W. 
long.  168°,  adjoining  Beliring  Strait ;  its  most  easterW^  point, 
Cape  Branco,  a  little  north  of  Pemambuco,  in  Brazil,  W.  long. 
W^  48'.  It  stretches  from  Bellot  Strait,  about  N.  lat.  72*,  to 
Cape  Froward  on  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  S.  lat.  53°  53'. 

The  great  eastern  continent  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
parts,  almost  entirely  separated  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Seas,  being  joined  only  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  Africa 
in  the  south-west;  Europe  and  Asia,  forming  one  compact 
mass  in  the  north  and  noith-east.  In  like  manner,  the  west- 
em  continent  is  divided  into  two  portions, — Nortii  America 
and  South  America,  joined  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

North-east  of  the  Western  Continent  we  find  Greenland,  the 
northern  and  eastern  extent  of  which,  and  its  connexion  with 
America,  are  yet  undetermined. 

The  islands  are  often  found  in  clusters  or  archipelagos;  as 
the  great  Polynesian  cluster,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  West 
India  Islands,  the  Isles  of  Greece,  the  great  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, the  Japan  Islands ;  and  several  of  these,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  lar^e  solitary  isles,  as  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Sicily, 
Ceylon,  Tasmania,  are  at  the  extremity  of  some  peninsula. 
These,  with  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  Novaia  Zemlia,  Madagascar, 
New  Zealand,  are  the  leading  groups  of  islands.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean  has  but  few  islands  scattered  through  it. 

The  European  and  Asiatic  part  of  the  great  continent  extends 
from  east  to  west,  its  greater  axis  lying  parallel  to  the  equator. 
Africa  and  America  stretch  from  north  to  south. 

Most  part  of  Greenland  and  small  parts  of  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia  are  in  the  north  frigid  zone ;  the  greater 
parts  of  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  about  one-fourth 
of  Africa  are  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  The  greater  parts 
of  Africa  and  South  America,  nearly  half  of  Australia,  and 
small  parts  of  Asia  and  North  America,  are  in  the  torrid  zone. 
About  one-third  of  South  America,  one-half  of  Australia,  and 
a  small  part  of  Africa,  are  in  the  south  temperate  zone. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  land  has  a  great  tendency  to 
assume  a  peninsular  form,  and  that  by  far  the  ^peater  number 
of  the  peninsulas  stretch  out  into  the  ocean  m  a  southerly 
direction.  This  is  seen  in  the  western  hemisphere  in  Green- 
land, in  the  peninsulas  of  Florida,  California,  South  America ; 
in  the  eastern  contm^nX.,  \a.  "So-Yway  and  Sweden,  Italy, 
Greece,  Arabia,  ln^«b,  ^iJaa  'iSiJija.i  ^^KvasS^^  ^^^^^  Kamt- 
chatka,  and  Africa,  "BvA  ^awst^  «t^  ^  ^««  ^-xsss^^^-ta.— ^ 
Yucatan,  Denmax^»  eV.c. 
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Besemblances  haye  been  pointed  out  between  Asia  and 
North  America,  in  which  India,  Malacca,  and  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago  haye  been  compared  to  Mexico,  Florida, 
and  the  West  Indian  Archipelago ;  and  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  in  which  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Archipelago 
haye  oeion  compared  to  Arabia,  India,  Malacca,  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago ;  the  Pyrenees  and,  Alps  to  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Himalaya ;  the  Po  to  the  Ganges  ;  Genoa,  Milan,  and  Venice 
to  Bomoay,  Delhi,  and  Calcutta. 

Considering  how  nearly  Asia  and  America  are  joined  at 
Behring^s  Straits  and  by  the  islimds  of  the  Aleutian  Archi- 
pelago ;  the  proximity  of  Newfoundland,  Greenland,  Iceland, 
and  the  British  Isles;  and  that  Borneo,  Australia,  and  the 
Polynesian  gronp  of  islands  are  like  a  continuation  of  Asia ; 
it  may  be  said  that  the  great  mass  of  the  land  stretches  round 
from  east  to  west  about  the  region  of  the  north  temperate 
zone ;  sending  out  three  great  prolongations  to  the  S.  S.  E., — 
Africa,  Oceania,  and  South  America. 

These  interesting  resemblances,  with  others  which  haye  been 
noticed,  haye  not  yet  been  traced  to  any  eeneral  law. 

South  America,  Africa,  Australia,  and  tne  north  of  Asia  pre- 
sent coasts  yery  little  broken  or  indented  by  bays  or  riyers — 
particularly  Amca.  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indented 
m  many  places,  and  deeply,  by  bays>  gulfs,  and  estuaries, 
which  penetrate  far  inland,  extend  greatly  the  line  of  coast, 
and  proye  blghly  fayourable  for  comimerce  and  nayigation.  The 
south  and  east  of  Asia  and  the  east  of  North  America  partake 
of  the  same  adyantages  in  a  somewhat  less  degree.  The  length 
of  the  European  coast  from  the  Straits  of  Waigatz  to  the  Sea 
of  Azoy  is  aoout  20,000  miles. 

Leading  DrrisiONS  of  the  Water. 

The  great  waters  of  the  globe  are  not,  like  the  masses  of 
land,  in  distinct  portions,  each  with  a  well-defined  boundary ; 
they  are  united  tnroughout  into  one  great  mass,  and  the  diyi- 
sions  which  we  form  oetween  them  are  only  imaginary.  This 
huge  body  of  water  is  diyided  into  fiye  pnncip^  oceans,  the 
AUcmticj  Pacific^  Indicm^  Arctic^  and  Antarctic  Oceans, 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  extends  from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic 
circle,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  great  continent.  Its  breadtii 
yaries  from  about  900  to  4000  miles,  and  its  area  is  25,000,000 
square  miles.  It  is  quite  open  at  the  south  where  it  joins  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  but  is  partly  enclosed  at  the  north  by  Labra- 
dor, Greenland,  and  Iceland,  terminating  in  Davis  Strait  at 
the  north-west,  and  at  the  north  and  north-east  in  compara- 
tiyely  narrow  passages  between  Greenland  and  Iceland,  and 
Iceland  and  Norway.  Its  leading  branches  are  Baffin  and 
Hudson  Bays,  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Bay  of  Eund.^ ,  Ci>\\l 
of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  vf os^  \  qikx  ^^  ^!dsX>> 
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the  Korth  Sea,  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  English  Channel,  the  Baj 
of  Biscay,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  extends  westwaxd  from  America  to  Asia, 
Sumatra,  and  Australia ;  it  is  open  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean  at 
the  south,  but  is  almost  entirely  closed  at  the  north  by  the  great 
continents  of  Asia  and  America,  which  stretch  out  as  if  to  join, 
and  are  only  about  thirty-six  miles  apart  at  the  narrow  passage 
of  Behring  Strait,  where  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans  meet 
This  vast  expanse  of  water  is  about  12,000  miles  broad,  and  has 
an  area  of  90,000,000  square  miles.  Its  leading  branches  are 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Japan  Sea,  Yellow  Sea,  Chinese  Sea,  on 
the  west,  penetrating  into  Asia ;  the  Gulfs  of  California  and 
Panama,  in  America,  on  the  east. 

The  Indian  Ocean,  between  Asia  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
Africa,  and  Australia,  is  about  4500  miles  broad,  and  has  an 
area  of  20,000, 000  8q[uare  miles.  It  penetrates  the  land  on  the 
north  by  tiiie  Red  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  Arabian  Sea,  Bay  of  Bengal 

The  Abctio  Ocean  lies  north  of  the  great  continents,  being 
almost  enclosed  by  them,  penetrating  Europe  by  the  White 
Sea  and  Sea  of  Kara,  Asia  by  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  and  a  few  small 
inlets.  Large  portions  of  this  ocean  are  constantly  blocked  up 
by  ice. 

The  Antarctic  Ocean  lies  within  the  antarctic  circle.  It 
is  open  on  all  sides  to  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans. 
Portions  of  land  have  been  discovered  in  it ;  but,  like  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  great  parts  of  it  are  blocked  up  by  ice. 

Mountain-Ranges  and  Table-Lands. 

The  most  prominent  features  of  the  land  are  the  high  ranges 
of  mountains,  towering  to  a  height  of  many  thousand  feet 
above  the  neighbouring  plains,  while  some  reach  an  elevation 
of  nearly  80,000  feet  above  the  sea, — the  level  from  which  the 
heights  are  estimated. 

Generally  speaking,  the  mountain-ranges  lie  in  the  direction 
of  the  greatest  lengths  of  the  continente.  One  grand  range, 
or  rather  series  oi  ranges,  with  few  deviations  or  interrup- 
tions, extends  along  the  great  continent,  south-west  by  west 
from  Behring  Strait  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  first  are  the 
Aldan  Mountains,  commencing  at  East  Cape,  from  which  a 
branch  shoots  into  Kamtchatka ;  these  are  continued  in  the 
Stannovoi  range,  and  the  Altai  and  Thian-Shan  Mountains, 
between  Mongolia,  Eastern  Turkestan,  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
Running  south-west  and  south  in  the  Plateau  of  Pamir,  the 
grand  range  meets  with  the  Himalaya  range  running  east  and 
south-east  between  India  and  Tibet — the  two-  ranges  unit- 
ing in  the  creat  Hindoo-Koosh  Mountains.  The  grand  range 
then  stretoiea  ^eat  \a  tha  Elburz  Mountains,  which  skirt  the 
south  of  the  Oas^\a3i  ^«as  qsAt&k^  \^^  ^^t^s^^^s^v^  «&  continued 
in  t^e  AjLMSKiAis  IILoxxxiXaxQA  «sA'^K^yK<;&^  Tum^\sv'\:ss;iBJ5^\ss. 
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Asia,  and  in  the  creat  Caucasus  range  running  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  range  is  continued  in  Europe 
by  tne  Balkan  Mountains  and  Eastern  Alps  in  Turkey,  and 
by  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  Austria,  and  Hercynian 
Mountains  in  Bohemia  and  Germany.  All  these  seem  to  cen- 
tre in  the  Tyrolese  and  Swiss  Alps,  which  by  the  Cevennes, 
in  the  south-east  of  France,  pass  into  the  great  range  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  terminating  at 
Cape  Finisterre,  nearly  the  most  westerly  point  of  continental 
Europe.  Such  is  the  mighty  mountain-range  which  sweeps 
from  east  to  west  across  Asia  and  Europe. 

The  leading  mountain-ranges  not  strictly  belonging  to  this 

freat  ridge  from  East  Cape  to  Cape  Finisterre,  are  the  In- 
HAN  Mountains,  north  of  China ,  the  Pe-ling,  Nan-ling, 
and  YuNG-LiKG  Mountains,  in  China;  the  Himalaya,  the 
Western  Ghauts,  and  Neilgherries  running  alone  the 
west  coast  of  India,  the  great  Ural  range,  running  souui  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  the  Dofrine  and  Kolen  Mountains 
in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  the  Appenine  range  in 
Italy.  But  the  In-Shan,  Pe-ling,  Nan-ling,  Yung-ling,  and 
Apennine  Mountains,  may  almost  be  considered  as  spurs  or 
branches  of  the  great  leading  range. 

Comparatively  little  is  certainly  known  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  but  its  chief  mountain-ranees  seem  to  lie  round  the 
coast  In  the  north  are  the  Atlas  Mountains ;  in  the  east  the 
Mountains  of  Abyssinia  ;  running  south  from  the  latter  is  the 
East  Coast  Range,  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator, 
rises,  in  two  summits,  to  the  height  of  20,000  feet.  The 
West  Coast  Range,  in  Upper  Guinea,  is  known  as  the  Kong 
Mountains ;  and  in  Cape  Colony  are  the  Nieuwveld  Mountains. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  mountain-system  of  the  Ajneri- 
can  continent  is  a  vast  range  near  or  close  to  the  west  coast, 
extending  from  the  Mackenzie  River  in  the  north  to  the 
Straits  or  Magellan.  This  range  is  some  distance  inland  in 
North  America,  where  it  receives  the  successive  names  of 
RocKT  Mountains,  Siebba  Madre,  and  Mountains  of  Mexico, 
but  approaches  the  sea  in  Central  America,  and  is  continued, 
near  the  coast  in  South  America,  in  several  ridges,  under  the 
name  of  the  Andes,  or  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes. 

Besides  these,  there  are,  in  North  America,  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  and  the  Siebba  Nevada  range,  which  run  along  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  the  Appalachian  or  Alleghany  range, 
running  north-east  through  the  United  States,  and  broken 
ranges  from  the  north  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the 
north  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  line  of  the  great  lakes. 
In  South  America,  a  great  ridge  stretches  west  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  another  range  extends  south-west 
near  the  east  coast  of  Brazil,  with  BQYQiai  Vct^^^oAax  t\<^^^  \&. 
the  interior. 
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Tabia-Lahdb. 

f^w  mountains  rise  abraptly  from  the  plains  beneath,  most 
of  them  slope  eradually  upwards,  and  they  often  form  lerel  or 
gently  inclmed  plains  of  considerable  extent,  at  a  high  eleva- 
tion, called  Tablb-Lands  or  Pulteaus.  The  following  are 
the  most  extensiye  table-lands  on  the  globe : — 

Gbntral  Asia,  between  the  Altai  and  Himalaya  monntains, 
from  2000  to  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  north, 
and  4000  feet  towards  the  middle,  at  the  eastern  part  of  which 
is  the  great  desert  of  Gobi  The  plateau  of  Thibbt,  north  of 
the  Himalayas,  has  an  elevation  of  15,000  or  16,000  feet. 

Afghanistan  and  Pebsia,  known  as  the  Plate&u  of  Iran, 
an  extensive  high  land,  about  7000  feet  in  elevation,  at  the 
east  of  the  former,  sinldng  to  about  4000  feet  in  Persia. 

The  Decoan,  or  interior  of  India,  about  3000  feet  high. 

Armenia,  at  the  north-east  of  Turkevin  Asia,  shout  6000 feet 

The  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Arabia,  particularly  at 
the  west,  presents  table-lands  of  considerable  elevation. 

A  large  part  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  is  elevated  to  a 
height  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet. 

Bavaria  is  mostly  a  table-land  2000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  And  in  the  south  of  Norway  there  is  a  table-land 
nearly  4000  feet  in  elevation. 

The  interior  of  Africa  is  of  no  great  elevation.  The  high- 
lands are  round  the  margin  of  the  continent.  The  interior  of 
southern  Africa  has  a  general  elevation  of  about  8000  feet : 
north  of  the  equator  the  average  height  above  the  sea-level  is 
from  1000  to  1600  feet 

The  table-lands  in  North  America  are,  the  country  along 
the  Eastern  Base  of  the  Rookt  Mountains,  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  in  height;  the  table-lands  of  Utah  and  Mexico,  the 
latter  attaining  an  elevation  of  9000  feet  near  the  city  of 
Mexico;  and  a  less  elevated  Plateau  in  Cbntral  America, 
from  4000  to  6000  feet 

In  South  America  there  are  three  leading  table-lands  of  vast 
height  and  extent,  lying  between  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Andes ; 
the  Table-Land  of  Quito,  on  the  equator,  about  9000  feet  high ; 
the  Table-Land  of  Pasco  in  Peru,  14,000  feet,  extending  from 
10°  to  12°  south  latitude ;  and  tiie  vast  plateau  of  Titicaca  or 
PoTosi,  extending  from  14°  to  21°  south,  containing  the  great 
lake  of  Titicaca,  and  elevated  nearly  13,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Volcanoes. 

Evidences  of  igneous  action,  in  remote  or  recent  times,  are 
found  almost  everywhere;  as,  for  example,  in  the  country  around 
Edinburgh,  and  Auver^e  in  the  centre  of  France.  The  chief 
sites  of  existing  >ro\c«Ai\5iWiNi<ML«tft^'\^3a^^  the  Kurile 

Isles,  Japan  and  l\v©\ft^a.uQA  ^u^^"l^^.^'^^aDa.^x<^■^w^^«sA. 
the  Sunda  islands',  lce\aad,Uli»^a.^'^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^«^ 
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IsleSi  and  Stromboli ;  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  West  India 
Islands,  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  Andes  in  South  America, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Volcanoes  emit  vast  volumes  of 
steam,  ashes  (which  are  often  carried  in  showers  to  great  dis- 
tances), melted  rock  or  lava,  and  mud. 

Plains  ob  Lowlands,  and  Deserts. 

In  Asia  the  district  between  the  Altai  Mountains  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean  is  a  vast  plain ;  so  are  the  north-east  of  China 
west  of  the  Yellow  Sea;  India,  in  the  north-east,  between 
the  Deccan  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains  ;  around  the  Sea  of 
Anil  in  Asiatic  Russia,  and  the  south-east  of  Turkey  in  Asia. 
Several  of  the  lowlands  in  the  south-east  of  Russia,  and 
neighbouring  districts  of  Turkestan,  are  called  steppes. 

The  principal  plains  in  Europe  are  : — 1.  That  vast  district 
extending  from  the  north  of  Rrance  east  through  Belgium, 
Holland,  the  north  of  Germany,  and  Prussia,  and  over  the 
whole  of  Russia,  which,  except  in  the  Valdai  Hills,  in  the 
centre,  and  the  north-west  where  it  joins  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  is  almost  one  level.  2.  The  plain  of  Hungary, 
watered  by  the  Theiss  and  Danube. 

The  chief  lowland  nlains  in  Africa  are  Lower  Egypt,  and 
Soudan,  where  waterea  by  the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad. 

The  interior  of  North  America,  between  the  Rocky  and  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  is  one  vast  plain,  watered  at  the  lower 
part  by  tne  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  The  great  grassy 
plains  in  this  region  are  called  Prairies. 

The  interior  of  South  America  is  also  for  the  most  part  a 
plain  of  little  elevation ;  naturally  divided  into  three  great 
sections,  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  of  the  Amazon,  and  of  the 
La  Plata.  The  plains  of  the  Orinoco  are  termed  Llanos, 
those  of  the  Amazon,  Selvas,  and  those  of  La  Plata,  Pampas. 

The  principal  deserts^  or  sandy  and  barren  districts,  are  the 
desert  of  Gobi  in  Central  Asia;  the  great  salt-desert  in  Persia; 
the  deserts  of  Qyna^  and  the  Interior  and  north-west  of  Arabia; 
the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert  in  the  North  of  Africa;  the  Libyan 
Desert,  west  of  the  Upper  Nile;  the  Deserts  of  Nubia,  between 
the  Upper  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea ;  parts  of  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tralia ;  extensive  tracts  of  Patagonia  in  South  America ;  and 
some  districts  in  the  other  parts  of  South  America  and  in  North 
America,  particularly  at  the  western  j>art  of  the  great  North 
American  plain,  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Platte,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  deserts,  particularly  in  Arabia,  are 
often  vast  trackless  plains,  composed  of  burning  sand,  without 
water,  vegetation,  or  shelter  from  the  fierce  rays  of  a  tropica] 
sun.  The  sand  is  rused  in  clouds  which  blind  and  often  have 
overwhelmed  travellers.  Occasionally  green  spots  are  met 
with  around  a  spring,  which  give  leuef  to  \3[iQ  ^vt^^t^  veil 
exbauBted  wanderer.  These  are  called  Oasea. 
The  foUowiDg  wood-cut  and  table  teTjie^eulVltift^aKL^^^^ 
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EASTERN  HEMISPHERE. — ^EUROPE. 

The  Mountains  marked  *  are  Volcanoes.         Feet  above 
Mountain.  Situation.  Countrj.       the  Sea. 

1.  Mount  Blano Alps Savoy 15,784 

2.  Mount  Rosa Alps Switzerland 15|217 

3.  Shreckhom Alps Syritzerland 13,492 

4.  Ortler  Spitz Alps Tyrol 12,862 

5.  Mulhaoen Sierra  Nevada.,... Spain 11,678 

6.  Simplon Alps Switzerland 11,542 

7.  Maladetta. Pyrenees Spain 11,436 

8.  Mount  Perda iTrenees France 11,170 

9.  •Etna Sicily 10,874 

10.  St  Qothard Alps Switzerland 10,595 

11.  Rnska Carpathians Hungary 9,912 

12.  Olympus Turkey 9,754 

13.  Mount  Como Apennines Italy 9,521 

14.  Lomnita Carpathians Hungary 8,675 

15.  Sneehatten Domnes Norway 8,120 

16.  Parnassus Greece 8,068 

17.  Mount  Dor^ Auvergne France 6,221 

18.  Mezin Cevennes France 5,820 

19.  *Hecla. Iceland 5,210 

20.  Ben  Nevis Scotland 4,406 

21.  Ben  Macdhui Grampians Scotland 4,296 

22.  Cairngorm. Grampians Scotland 4,095 

23.  ^Yesuvius Naples 3,932 

84.  Snowdon Wales. 3,590 

25.  MagiUicuddy's  Reeks Ireland 3,414 

26.  Soawfell England 3,229 

27.  Helvellyn England 3,055 

28.  Skiddaw England 3,022 

29.  Cader  Idris Wides 2,914 

ASIA. 

1.  Mount  Everest,  or 

Ganrisankar Himalaya N.  of  India 29,002 

2.  Kunchin-gonga Himalaya If.  of  India 28,177 

3.  Dhawalag&i Himalaya N.  of  India 28,086 

4^  Javahir Himalaya. 17.  of  India 25,749 

5.  Highest  Peak  of  Hindoo-Eoosh 17.  of  CabuL 20,000 

6.  Elburz Caucasus .Circassia. 18,500 

7.  Ararat Armenia. 17,112 

8.  Ophir Sumatra 13,842 

9.  "MownaLoa Sandwichl8land8l3,950 

10.  Bieluka Altai Siberia 12,796 

11.  Highest  Peak  of  Lebanon Palestine 10,000 

12.  ♦Awatsha Kamtchatka 9,600 

13.  Sinai Arabia 9,300 

14.  Olympus Asia  Minor 9,000 

15.  Highest  Peak  of  NeUgherries India 8,960 

16.  Adam's  Peak Ceylon 7,402 

17.  Ida Asia  Minor 5,290 

18.  CarmeL .Y«\«to^ ^...v:^^ 
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AFBICA. 

Feet  aboye  the  Setu 

1.  Kilimanjaro Zanguebar.. 20,065 

2.  Kenia •••ZaDguebar 18,000 

3.  Highest  Peak  of  the  Cameroons W.  Africa 13,129 

4.  V'Peak  of  Teneriflfo Canaries 12,198 

5.  Compass Snowy  Momitains.S.  Africa. 8,500 

6.  PiooKnivo Madeira 5,993 

7.  Table  Mountain Cape  Colony 8,582 

8.  Diana's  Peak St  Helena. 2,693 

Ascent  of  Green  and  Rush  in  the  Nassau  balloon,  1838 27,000 

Greatest  height  attained  on  the  Himalaya  by  Graham  and 

two  Swiss  monntaineers  in  1883 ..23,700 

Height  of  Snow-line  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Himalaya 17,000 

Mansarowara  Lake,  in  Tibet 14,500 

Height  of  Snow-line  on  the  Alps 8,900 

Convent  of  the  Ghreat  St  Bernard,  Alps 6,180 

Pass  of  the  Little  St  Bernard,  Alps 7,192 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE. — AMERICA. 

Momitain.  Situation.  Coontry. 

1.  Aconcagua. Andes. Chili 23,910 

2.  Sorata Andes .Bolivia 21,286 

3.  lUimani Andes Bolivia 21,145 

4.  Chimborazo Andes Bcoador. 20,517 

5.  ^'Cotopaxi Andes Ecuador 19,550 

6.  ^Antisana Andes. Ecuador 19,305 

7.  Mount  St  Ellas N.  America 17,900 

8.  ^PopocatepetL Mexico 17,720 

9.  ^Orizaba Mexico 17,347 

10.  *Pichincha Andes Ecuador 15,918 

11.  Mount  Brown Rocky  Mountains  N.  America 15,900 

12.  Mount  Fairweather N.  America 14,750 

13.  Coffire  de  Perots Mexico 13,413 

14.  Highest  Peak  of  Blue  Mountains Jamaica 7,278 

15.  Mount  Washington... Alleghanies United  States....  6,652 


Greatest  altitude  attained  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  on 

Chimborazo,  in  1802 19,798 

Whymper  and  two  Italian  mountaineers  ascended  to  the  top 

of  Cotopaxi,  in  1880 19,550 

Heights  of  Assuay,  the  ancient  Peruvian  Road,  Ecuador.... .15,540 

City  of  Pasco,  Peru 13,720 

City  of  Potosi,  Bolivia 13,330 

Lake  Titicaca,  Bolivia 12,795 

City  of  Quito,  Ecuador 9,543 

City  of  Mexico , 7,471 
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BirwMB  AMD  JjimaB, 


Next  to  seas,  plaiiiB,  and  mountaiiiB,  the  most  striking  feature! 
of  the  land  are  tne  waters  running  through  it,  or  Riyebs.  These 
rise  in  &e  most  elevated  districts,  and  flow  thence  in  various 
directions  towards  the  sea.  The  high  land  or  ridge  between 
the  sources  of  the  rivers,  which  flow  in  opposite  directions 
through  a  country,  is  Galled  the  fJoater-Bhed;  the  tract  of 
countryr  which  sends  its  waters  into  any  river  is  called  the 
hatin  of  that  river. 

Rivers  play  an  important  part  in  the  ffrand  natural  circulation 
of  water,  constantly  going  on  through  air,  earth,  and  ocean. 
They  are  formed  from  the  water  whidi  has  descended  in  rain, 
or  has  been  deposited  as  dew,  or  from  the  melting  of  haU,  anew, 
hoar-froit,  and  ice.  This  water  flows  along  the  surface,  mak- 
ing atreama  or  rivtdeUf  which  unite  and  form  rivers  ;  or  it  sinks 
into  the  ground,  when  it  is  absorbed,  or  penetrates  and  issues 
at  other  parts  in  springs. 

The  course  of  a  river  necessarily  depends  on  the  form  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flows.  Turning  in  whatever  direc- 
tion its  course  is  favoured  by  the  sinking  of  the  level  of  the 
luid,  it  often  takes  a  very  circuitous  route  to  the  sea.  In 
time  it  wears  away  the  ground  beneath  it,  and  cuts  for  itself  a 
channel  or  bed,  the  sides  of  which  are  called  its  barike. 

Rivers  generally  run  at  right  angles  to  the  mountain-chains, 
from  whose  upper  ridges  they  flow ;  and  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  leading  mountain-chains,  the  greater  number  of  large 
rivers  flow  m>m  west  to  east  towaras  the  ocean;  some  to 
north  or  south ;  few  towards  the  west.  They  are  not  navigable 
if  they  slope  more  than  one  foot  in  1 000 ;  a  greater  slope  gives 
rise  to  rapids.  Rivers  by  the  wearing  away  of  their  oeds 
carry  down  with  them  a  large  quantity  of  solid  matter  in 
suspension.  This  is  in  part  deposited  when  their  velocity 
becomes  small;  when  they  overflow  their  banks ;  and  in  large 
beds  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form  at  their  mouths,  called 
dettae.  Most  great  rivers  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea 
by  several  mouths,  as  the  Ganges,  the  Volga,  the  Rhine,  the 
Nile,  the  Orinoco. 

Many  rivers  neriodically  overflow  their  banks,  as  the  Ganges, 
the  Indus,  tiie  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  the  Zam- 
bezi, the  Mississippi  This  phenomenon  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
torrid  zone,  and  is  caused  by  the  heavy  rains  which  fadl  there 
in  the  wet  season ;  or  by  the  melting  of  snows  on  the  moim- 
tains.  The  latter  cause,  operating  suddenly,  often  gives  rise  to 
floods  in  other  districts.  The  rivers  in  northern  Asia  are  fre- 
quently flooded,  firom  their  lower  portions  near  the  Arctic  Ocean 
being  still  bound  up  in  ice,  while  their  sources  aie  opened  up 
and  replenished  by  the  influence  of  summer.     In  several 
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descendme  current.  This  is  called  the  bore;  and  is  o! 
remarkabfe  height  and  velocity  at  the  moaths  of  the  Hoogly 
(a  branch  of  the  Ganges)  and  of  the  Amazon. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  sitoalions,  terminations, 
and  lengths  of  l£e  leading  rivers  of  the  world : — 

=™^^*-  Loigfii 

Name.  Country.  Termination,    in  miles. 

Volga Russia Caspian  Sea 2200 

Danube Qermany,  etc Black  Sea. 1725 

Dnieper.. Russia Black  Sea. 1260 

Don Russia Sea  of  Azov 1100 

Rhine Switzerland,  Germa- 
ny, and  Holland  ...North  Sea. 800 

Dwuia Russia White  Sea 760 

Dniester Russia Black  Sea. 700 

Elbe Gtermany. North  Sea. 690 

Vistula Poland,  etc Baltic  Sea. 628 

Loire France Bay  of  Biscay.....  570 

Oder Prussia Baltic  Sea 550 

Tagus Spiunand  Portugal... Atlantic  Ocean...  540 

Rhone • Switzerland    and 

France MediterraneanSea  490 

Douro Spain,  etc Atlantic  Ocean...  460 

Guadiana Spain Gulf  of  Cadiz 450 

Po Italy Adriatic  Sea 450 

Seine France. English  Channel..  430 

Ebro Spain MediterraneanSea  420 

Garonne France Bay  of  Biscay 350 

Guadalquivir Spain Gulf  of  Cadiz 290 

Severn England Bristol  Channel..  240 

Shannon Ireland Atlantic  Ocean...  224 

Tiber Italy MediterraneanSea  215 

Thames England.... North  Sea 215 

Trent England North  Sea 180 

Tay Scotland North  Sea 120 

Forth Scotland North  Sea 115 

Clyde Scotiand. Frith  of  Clyde..,.  100 

ASIA. 

Yang-tse-kiang China Pacific  Ocean 3200 

Yen&ei Siberia Arctic  Ocean 2900 

Amoor  or  Saghalien Mongolia,  etc Gulf  of  Tartary..2640 

Hoang-ho China. Yellow  Sea. 2600 

Obi  and  Irtish Siberia Arctic  Ocean 2500 

Lena Siberia Arctic  Ocean 2400 

Euphrates Turkey  in  Asia Persian  Gulf. 1800 

Indus  or  Sind India Indian  Ocean.. ...1800 

Menam-kong   or  "MLe-  ,^,        ^ 

kong .?. .^\«ni,«i\fc., 5S«DMM»^^5».._.xv^ 
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Lragth 
Name.  Coontr7.  Tenninfttioa.     ininllei. 

Ganges India Bay  of  BengaL....1500 

Brafajnapootra Tibet,  etc Bay  of  Bengal 1500 

Oxofl  or  Amoo  Daria... Turkestan Sea  of  AraL 1300 

Jaxartes  or  Sir  Daria... Turkestan. Sea  of  Aral 1200 

Irrawady Burma Ba;^  of  Bengal 1200 

Cboo-kiang China Clunese  Sea.. 1050 

Ural Russia Caspian  Sea. 1020 

Tigris Turkey  in  Asia Euphrates 800 

Menam Siam Gulf  of  Siam 800 

Godavery India Bay  of  Beug^....  800 

AFRICA. 

Nile Nubia,  Egypt,  etc.  ..MediterraneanSea3000 

Niger  or  Quorra. Nigritia Gulf  of  Guinea... .2300 

Congo  or  Liyingstone...Central  Africa. Atlantic  Ocean.. ^2000 

Zambezi Central  Africa. Indian  Ocean 1800 

Orange  or  Gariep South  Africa. Atlantic  Ocean....l000 

Senegal Senegambia Atlantic  Ocean....  900 

Ghunoia Senegambia. Atlantic  Ocean.. ^  650 

AMERICA. 

Amazon  or  Maranon Brazil ...Atlantic  Ocean... .4400 

Mississippi United  States Gulf  of  Mexico.... 3160 

From  source  of  the  Missouri. 4265 

La  Plata  and  Parana...Argentine  BepublicAtlantic  Ocean... .2350 
8t  Lawrence  (including 

the  Lakes) Dominion  of  Canada.G.  of  St  Lawrence2000 

ArV<i.Tiflfw- United  States Mississippi... 2000 

Madeira Peru  and  Brazil Amazon 1800 

Mackenzie Dominion  of  Canada.  Arctic  Ocean 1600 

Para  and  Tocantins Brazil Atlantic  Ocean.. ..1500 

Bed  River United  States Mississipni 1500 

San  Francisco Brazil Atlantic  Ocean.. ..1500 

Orinoco Venezuela. Atlantic  Ocean. ..1480 

Bio  Grande  del  Norte.. .Mexico Gulf  of  Mexico... 1400 

Saskatchewan Dominion  of  Canada.Hudson  Bay 1400 

Paraguay Brazil,  etc Parana 1200 

Ohio United  States Mississippi 1033 

Bio  Negro Brazil Amazon 1000 

Columbia  or  Oregon United  States Pacific  Ocean 1000 

Magdalena New  Granada Caribbean  Sea....  860 

Bio  Colorado Argentine  Republic  Atlantic  Ocean....  850 

Ottawa Dominion  of  Canada.  St  Lawrence 800 

Bio  Colorado Mexico,  etc Gulf  of  California  700 

Susquehannah United  States Chesapeake  Bay ..  500 

Essequibo Guiana Atlantic  Ocean...  450 

Hudson United  States Atlantic  Ocean...  325 

Delaware United  States Delaware  Bay 300 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  Volga  drains  an  area  of 
about  520,000  square  miles  ; — the  Danube,  310,000 — ^Dnieper, 
200,000— Don,  205,000— Obi,  1,300,000— Yenesei,  1,1 10,000— 
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Lena,  960,000— Yang-tse-kiang,  760,000— Hoang-ho,  400,000 
—Ganges,  420,000— Indus,  400,000— Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
230,000 — Congo  or  Livingstone,  860,000 — ^Nile  and  Niger,  aoove 
500,000  each— Mississippi,  1,868,000— Amazon,  2,400,000— La 
Plata,  1,240,000— St  Lawrence,  600,000,— Orinoco,  886,000. 

Lakes. 

Inland  bodies  of  water— entirely  surrounded  by  land,  are 
called  lakes— Mme^mQSy  when  they  obtain  a  very-  great  magni- 
tude aeca.  Some  lakes  have  no  riyer  running  either  into  them 
or  out  of  them ;  these  are  conjectured  to  be  craters  of  ancient 
volcanoes.  Some  send  out  a  stream  but  receive  none, — ^being 
fed  by  springs.  Some  receive  rivers  but  send  none  out;  as 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Dead  Sea,  Lake  Chad  in 
Africa.  These  are  usually  more  or  less  salt.  By  &r  the 
greater  number  both  receive  rivers  and  have  rivers  flowing 
from  them,  as  the  great  lakes  in  North  America,  and  Lake 
Baikal  in  Northern  Asia. 

The  following  are  the  principal  inland  waters  or  lakes,  with 
their  areas  in  square  miles : — 

EuEOPB.— Onega,  3280 ;  Ladoga,  6330;  Wetter,  840 ;  Wener, 
2136;  Garda,  183;  Como,  66 ;  Maggiore,  152 ;  Constance  or  Bo- 
den  See,  228;  Zurich,  76;  Lucerne,  99;  Neuchatel,  115;  Geneva, 
240 ;  Windermere,  10 ;  Tav,  15 ;  Lomond,  43 ;  Neagh,  156. 

Asia.— Baikal,  15,000 ;  Balkash,  salt,  7000 ;  Sea  of  Aral,  salt, 
26,000;  Caspian  Sea,  salt,  140,000;  Urumiah  in  Persia,  salt, 
1800;  Dead  Sea,  salt,  360;  Sea  of  Galilee,  76.  The  CasinaD 
Sea  is  83i  feet,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  329  feet,  the  Dead  Sea  1292 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Dead  Sea  contains  about 
l-4th  of  its  weight  of  saline  matters. 

Africa-— Victoria-Nyanza,  36,000 ;  Albert  Nyanza,  30,000; 
Tanganyika,  80,000  ;  l^yassa  and  Shirwa,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Zaxnbezi ;  Ngami,  Bangweolo,  Tchad,  Dembea,  etc 

North  America. — Nicaragua,  3260;  Chapala,  650;  Cham- 
plain,  500;  Ontario,  12,600;  Erie,  11,000;  Huron,  16,500; 
Michigan,  13,500;  Superior,  43,000;  Winnipeg,  9000;  Atha- 
basca, 3000;  Great  Slave  Lake,  12,000;  Great  Bear  Lake,  8000. 

South  America. — Maracaybo,  5000 ;  Titicaca,  3800. 

The  Ocean. 

That  vast  body  of  water  which  encircles  the  globe,  when 
viewed  as  one  grand  mass,  is  called  The  Ocean.  We  have 
already  stated  its  area  or  superficial  extent,  its  leading  divisions, 
and  the  principal  branches  by  which  it  penetrates  the  great 
continents.  We  have  now  to  describe  bnefly  its  composition, 
depthj  movements,  temperature,  etc. 

It  is  weU  known  VS^V.  V\i<&  ^ti^Xax  oi  t\i<&  ocean  is  BcUt;  but 
the  degree  of  ftaltne«%  \i^  d^<st^Tw\.  «.\.  ^^^-tsox.  ^^^aksm^.  ^^go. 
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the  ocasts  where  the  riven  and  springs  are  pouring  rast 
masses  of  fresh  water  into  the  sea,  and  in  ibe  polar  regions 
from  the  great  amount  of  melted  snow  and  ice,  its  saltness  is 
less  marked  than  far  from  land.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  contains  about  l-25th  of  its  weight  of  saline  matters. 
Of  these  saline  matters,  about  two-thirds  are  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt  or  muriate  of  soda),  and  the  other  third  consists 
of  other  salts  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Sea-water  also 
contains  small  quantities  of  the  remarkable  elements,  Iodine 
and  Bromine.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*027,  that  of  distilled 
water  being  I'OOO;  and  it  freezes  at  about  28^  Fahrenheit, 
4  degrees  below  the  temjperature  at  which  common  fresh  water 
freezes.  Ck)mmon  salt  is  readily  obtained  from  sea-water  by 
evaporation — in  pans  by  artificial  heat— or  in  shallow  pods  by 
the  action  of  the  sun's  heat. 

The  ocean  varies  in  depth,  as  the  land  does  in  height  The 
deepest  part  of  the  Atlantic  lies  between  St  Thomas  Island 
and  the  Isermudas,  where  the  OhaUenger  found  a  depth  of  3875 
fathoms.  In  the  Pacific,  between  the  Caroline  and  Ladrono 
islands,  a  depth  of  4575  fiithoms  has  been  found.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  water  is  shallow  a  considerable  way  out  to 
sea.  where  the  adjoining  land  is  low:  there  are  often  vast 
depths  close  to  high  mountains  or  precipices. 

The  temperature  of  the  ocean  is  much  more  uniform  than 
that  of  the  air.  At  the  depth  of  about  300  feet  it  is  supposed 
that  the  influence  of  changes  in  the  seasons  ceases.  Fresh 
water  attains  its  greatest  density  about  39**  Fahrenheit,  and 
freezes  at  32^.  Salt  water,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  in  density 
down  to  its  freezing  point,  which  is  28'5*'  Fahrenheit.  It  was 
at  one  time  supposed  that,  below  a  certain  depth,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ocean  was  in  all  latitudes  constant,  and  about  39*5" 
Fahrenheit.  The  researches  carried  on  by  the  Lightning  in 
1868  proved  that  this  is  not  the  case.  In  some  parts  the 
temperature  was  found  as  low  as  d2<*  while  the  surface  tempera- 
ture was  twenty  degrees  higher.  Indeed  the  sea  seems  to  be 
warm  or  cold,  at  all  depths,  according  to  the  source  from  which 
the  particular  layer  or  current  of  water  is  derived.  The  sur- 
face-water has  a  temperature  of  about  75°  at  the  tropics;  about 
50°  at  latitude  60°  N.,  when  the  sea  is  free  from  iceoergs ;  and 
about  32°  degrees  or  lower  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  even  in  summer. 

MovEMEKTB  OF  THB  OcBAV. — ^Thc  watcrs  of  the  ocean  pre- 
sent three  great  varieties  of  movement— Tidal  Waves,  Wind 
Waves,  and  Gubbents,  differing  in  their  sources  and  genera^ 
characters,  but  mixing  with  and  modifying  each  other. 

The  action  of  the  moon,  strengthened  by  the  sun  at  new 
and  fuU  moon — lessened  by  his  influence  about  the  first  and 
third  quarters — ^raises  the  water  of  the  ocean  into  a  great 
tidal  wave^  whidi  follows  the  course  of  the  moon  over  the 
various  meridians.    There  are  two  such  waves  every  where 

2l 
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daily,  one  on  the  meridian  next  the  moon  (or  upper  meridian), 
cansed  hy  the  direct  action  of  the  moon  on  the  waters  there ; 
the  other  on  the  opposite  or  lower  meridian,  caused  hy  the 
action  of  the  moon  on  the  mass  of  the  earth,  which  has  the 
effect  of  raising  the  water  on  the  side  fariheet  from  the  moon. 
The  great  Atlantic  ridal  wave  moyes  north,  and  strikes  upon 
the  shores  of  Europe  and  America.  In  the  British  Isles,  it 
first  reaches  the  west  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland,  then 
passes  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  through  the  North  Sea, 
and  tiius  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  which  is  also 
reached  by  a  smaller  branch  of  the  tidal  wave  through  the 
English  QianneL  In  the  centres  of  the  great  oceans,  the 
tides  are  not  high  but  moYe  with  great  rapidity;  they  are 
raised  to  a  great  height,  however,  in  various  places  firom 
local  causes,  as  near  Bristol,  where  they  rise  nearly  40  feet; 
and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  rise 
60  feet.  In  the  open  sea  the  tidal  wave  is  merely  a  wave, 
that  is,  a  rising  of  the  water,  which  sinks  again  and  remains 
in  the  same  place ;  but  near  the  coasts  there  is  a  real  advanoe 
or  receding  of  the  waters,  as  the  tidal  wave  rises  or  sinks. 

The  action  of  the  moon  raises  tides  only  in  the  great 
oceans — ^not  in  small  seas  and  lakes ;  and  tides  are  found  only 
in  those  lesser  seas  or  inlets  which  are  in  a  position  to  m 
easily  affected  by  the  great  ocean  tidal  wave.  Hence,  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  have  no  perceptible  tides; 
while  Hudson  Bay,  in  the  direction  of  the  tidal  current, 
has  distinct  tides. 

The  action  of  the  wind  is  another  great  cause  of  move- 
ments  in  the  waters  of  the  globe;  producing  waves  of 
various  heights  from  a  ripple  of  a  few  inches  or  less  to  40 
feet, — a  height  said  to  be  observed  near  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope.  Besides  the  agitation  of  the  sur£5U)e  water  by  the 
wind  blowing  over  it,  the  sea  is  often  affected,  to  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  seat  of  the  storm,  b^  a  lower  movement 
called  a  ground  swell.  This  sometimes  mdicates  a  tempest 
past,  sometimes  one  approaching. 

Gra>nd  movements  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  as  regular 
as  the  tides,  but  having  every  where  a  real  onward  movement 
of  the  mass,  are  continually  going  on.  These  are  called  cur- 
rents.  The  greatest  and  most  constant  are  produced  by  the 
.  action  of  the  sun's  heat,  in  evaporating  and  raisin^^  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  of  the  torrid  zone ;  while  that  of  tiie 
polar  regions  is  dense  from  the  low  temperature.  Great  polar 
currents  set  in  towards  the  torrid  zone ;  as  is  manifest  in  DOth 
hemispheres,  &om  the  course  of  the  icebergs  which  have  been 
found  near  the  Azores  and  the  Cape  of  G^ood  Hope.  In  the 
torrid  zone  these  currents,  by  the  more  rapid  rotatory  motion, 
aided  by  the  ajc^on.  o^  ^<&  \x«A&-^s<<ycv^  «xe  turned  into  a 
general  movemeivt  ot  tXi'B  exvJ'^^'^*^'^^'^'^^^^'"^^**''^^^^^^ 
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More  limited  or  temporary  carrents  are  also  produced  by  the 
tides,  long-continued  winds,  melting  ice,  etc. 

A  great  oceanic  current  seems  to  commence  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  flows  north-cast,  and,  bending  to  the  west  near  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  joins  the  great  western  equatorial  current 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  current  is  continued  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  bends  south-west  on  both  sides  of  Madagascar,  doubles 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nearly  follows  the  AMcan  coast  to  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  thence  forms  a  creat  Atlantic  western 
current,  diyiding  into  a  north  and  south  branch,  the  latter  of 
which  again  divides  into  one  light  current  along  the  South 
American  coast,  whiler  another  returns  towards  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope.  The  main  branch  of  the  great  Atlantic  current, 
which  diyides  near  Cape  St  Roque  in  Brazil,  flows  north-west 
in  the  direction  of  the  American  coast,  through  the  Caribbeui 
Sea,  round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  its  temperature  is 
about  88**  Fahrenheit.  It  then  passes  through  the  Straits  of 
Florida  towards  Newfoundland,  taking  now  the  name  of  the 
Gulf-Stream.  North  of  the  Bermudas,  it  begins  to  bend  east- 
ward towards  the  Azores,  sending  a  branch  towards  the 
north-west  of  Europe,  the  main  branch  rejoining  the  great 
Atlantic  current  near  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  great  Gulf 
Stream  is  of  a  high  temperature,  and  moves  with  a  speed  of 
about  80  miles  a-day  at  the  quickest,  off  the  coast  of  North 
America.  The  high  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Strean  gives 
rise  to  the  foes  of  Newfoundland,  from  its  meeting  there  with 
the  great  polar  currents;  and  contributes  to  the  mildness  of 
the  climate  of  Ireland  and  the  west  of  Britain.  (See  the  Phys- 
ical Chart  of  the  Globe,  fronting  page  430.) 

These  are  the  greater  currents,  out  there  are  many  lesser 
streams  in  the  ocean,  such  as  that  into  the  Red  Sea  from  October 
to  May,  and  out  of  it  the  other  half  of  the  year ;  the  reverse  in 
the  Persian  Gulf;  the  currents  caused  by  the  monsoons  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  Chinese  Sea ;  and  remarkable  currents,  of  a 
velocity  of  15  miles  an  hour  amongst  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
islands,  caused  chiefly  by  the  tides,  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  coasts. 

Climate  Ain>  Seasoks. 

The  climate  of  a  place  means  "  the  prevuling  character  of 
the  weather  at  that  place." 

The  main  causes  of  differences  of  climate  are,  the  amount  of 
solar  heat,  elevation,  position  as  to  large  masses  of  land  or 
water,  aspect,  direction  and  position  of  mountain-ranges,  direc- 
tion of  the  prevailing  winds,  composition  and  state  of  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

1.  Solar  Seat. — The  amount  of  solar  heat  received  at  any 
place  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  sun's  rats  which 
FALL  UPON  IT.    This  again  depends  upon  the  direction  in  whi6h 
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IheyfaB/  and  TSB  TIKE  or  thbsihi'b  oonrnrnABOSAaoriTi 
noBiiON.  Any  flurfeco  receives  more  mje,  the  more  perpe 
diculsriy  they  itrike  npon  it,  and  fewer  m  proportion  as  th 
fell  more  obliqaely.  If,  in  the  subjoined  diagnun,  R  and  B 
wya  preceding  from  8  towards  T,  ialiing  upon  the  equal  st 
foces,  A  B,  A  C,  A  D,  ete.,  all  differently  inclined  to  Oie  mi 


it  is  manifest  that  the  greatest  nimibei  fall  npon  A  B,  on  whiell 
tjiey  fall  perpendiouliifly,  next  on  A  C,  then  on  A  D,  aitj 
fewest  on  A  u,  while  at  A  H  they  just  skirt  the  snr&ce.  At 
A  Q  it  ia  seen  that  few  rays  Btrite,  and  that  thej  are  distant 
from  each  other. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  heat  at  any  place  will  be  greater,  the 
longer  the  sun  remains  above  the  horizon.  The  long  day  is  a 
chief  cause  of  the  heat  of  summer  in  high  latitudes. 

As  the  sun  oscillates  between  the  tropics,  always  vertical  it 
some  parallel  in  the  torrid  zone,  his  rajs  fall  perpendicolariT 
only  within  tbe  tropics,  and  less  so  as  the  place  is  (arthei  nortlt 
or  Bonth  of  the  turrid  zone.  More  rays  are  received  in  tba 
torrid  zone  than  in  an  equal  space  north  or  BOttth,  and  tha 
temperature  there  is  always  high ;  and  as  the  niunber  of  rayi 
received  diminiabos  towards  either  pole,  so  does  the  temperatnre. 

This  is  tbe  principai  cause  of  the  temperatore  of  a  place; 
and  we  may  therefore  Bay,  gerteraUy,  that  the  climate  of  a  pUoe 
is  warmer  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  equator,  or,  that  its  tempefv 
ture  diminishes  in  proportion  as  its  latitude  is  greater.* 

2.  Elevation  is  the  next  great  cause  of  differences  in  climate. 
The  temperature  of  a  place  depends  mainly  on  that  of  the  ur, 
which  absorbs  the  solar  heat  from  the  earth's  surface.  Nov, 
the  higher  the  place  is  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  more  rue 
the  air  ia;  and  rare  air  requires  more  heat  to  warm  it  thaa 
dense  air;  the  rarer  it  iSj  it  requires  the  more.  Hence,  eveiy- 
where,  the  temperature  is  lower,  the  greater  the  elevation,— 
about  one  decree  of  Fahrenheit,  in  this  country,  for  every  300 
feet.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  even  in  the  torrid  aotu, 
where  tbe  lofty  mountiun-ranges  are  covered  with  perpetu*] 
■DOW  at  their  aunimits ;  while  every  voiiety  of  climate  is  exlul>- 
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ited  on  the  same  mountain  as  you  ascend.  Thus,  the  temper- 
ature duninishes  in  two  directions — ^from  the  equator  towards 
either  pole — and  from  the  low  grounds  to  the  elevated  regions- 
burning  heat  prevailing  at  the  base  of  a  high  mountain  in 
warm  countries,  as  Etna  or  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  while  the 
summit  is  crowned  with  masses  of  snow  and  ice. 

The  following  table  shows  the  height  of  the  line  of  perpetual 
congelation  at  different  places : — 


Iceland, 

Alps,        .       • 
Pyrenees,    . 
Bioily  (Mount  Etna), 
Spain  (Granada), 


EUROPE. 

65°  N.     . 
45%  46° 

.    87^    . 
87^ 

• 

Feet  above  the  Sea. 

3,100 

.          .     o,9vv 

9,000 

.    9,500 

.      11,200 

ASIA. 

49«  to  sr 

80°  to  81* 

N. 

7,000 

.    16,600 

13,000 

AMEBIOA. 

43«N. 
.     19** 

• 
• 

.     12,500 
14,800 

.    16,800 
18,500 

Altai  Mountains, 
Himalaya,  North  sidel 
Himalaya,  South  aide/ 


Kooky  Mountains, 

Mexico, 

Andes  Oiear  Quito), 

Andes  (West  Bolivian), 

The  snow-line  is  not  highest  at  the  equator,  as  might  have 
been  supposed ;  it  is  higher  near  the  tropics.  This  is  owing 
to  the  greater  length  of  the  day  as  the  latitude  increases,  by 
which  the  sun's  summer  action  on  the  snow  is  considerably 
increased. 

The  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  above  the  summit  <^  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  decrease  of  temperature  with  the  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  mhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone.  The  cities  of  Mexico  and  Quito  enjoy  a  delightful 
climate,  and  the  table-lands  of  the  Andes,  the  Deccan,  the 
Punjab,  and  many  other  districts  in  countries  near  the  equator, 
owe  their  temperate  and  salubrious  climates  to  their  elevation 
above  the  sea-level. 

3.  Position  in  respect  to  large  tracts  of  land  or  water  has  a 
most  important  influence  on  climate.  Water  moderates  tem- 
perature; and  hence,  places  which  are  near  large  bodies  of 
water  are  neither  so  cold  in  winter  nor  so  hot  in  summer  as 
places  in  the  interior  of  continents  far  removed  from  this  mod- 
erating influence. 

Land  quickly  absorbs  heat  which  falls  upjon  it,  but  transmits 
it  very  slowly  through  its  substance  (i.  «.  is  a  slow  conductor 
of  heat) :  hence,  the  solar  heat  which  strikes  upon  the  laud  ao* 
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ciuntilAtes  at  the  surfiice,  which  becomes  highly  heated  undsr 
a  vertical  or  nearly  rertioal  son.  Again,  in  winter,  the  snrfaoe 
of 'the  land  throws  out  its  heat  readily  by  radiation;  and  as, 
owing  to  its  low  conducting  power,  little  nesh  heat  is  supplied 
from  the  interior,  it  becomes  speedily  reduced  to  a  low  temper- 
ature. 

When  heat  is  imparted  to  water  however,  part  is  evaporated, 
which,  ascending  and  beins  diffused  abroad,  carries  m>m  tiie 
siirfEice  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  which  strikes  upon  it— the 
greai  process  of  evaporation  thus  tempering  the  effect  of  heat 
greatly  wherever  there  are  consideraole  bodies  of  water.  In 
winter,  the  fluidity  of  water  induces  another  process  which 
prevents  the  temperature  of  the  surfioMse  sinking  very  low.  The 
surface  water,  on  being  cooled,  contracts  and  oecomes  specifi- 
cally heavier.  It  therefore  descends,  while  warmer  water 
from  below  takes  its  place.  This  eoes  on  till  the  whole  mass 
reaches  the  temperature  of  28**  Fahrenheit ;  so  that  till  that 
time  the  whole  body  of  water  is  a  magazine  of  heat  which,  in 
proportion  to  its  depth,  retards  the  cooung  of  the  surface  water. 
This  ffreat  natural  operation  must,  it  is  evident,  temper  greatly 
the  cold  of  winter  wnerever  the  land  is  near  considerable  bodies 
of  water. 

These  principles  are  well  illustrated  in  the  climates  of  the 
British  Isles,  the  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  North  America.  In  winter,  the  north  of  the  Atlantic 
Oeean  has  a  much  milder  temperature  than  inland  parts  of 
the  great  continents  on  the  same  parallel :  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  British  Isles  which  adjoin  the  Atlantic,  and  are  surround^ 
by  its  branches,  enjoy  a  warmer  climate  in  winter  than  inland 
places  further  south,  and  a  milder  temperature  in  summer  than 
mland  places  further  north.  Edinburgh  and  Moscow  are 
nearly  on  tiie  same  parallel,  6&*  north  latitude :  yet  tiie  mean 
winter  temperature  of  the  former  is  38*6',  of  the  latter  15". 
The  mean  summer  temperature  of  Edinburgh  is  57*1°,  of 
Moscow  64*.  Again,  London  has  a  mean  winter  temperature 
(39*5*),  nearly  eight  degrees  higher  than  that  of  Vienna,  three 
degrees  further  south ;  and  the  mean  summer  temperature  of 
Dublin  (59*5*"),  is  two  dcjp^es  lower  than  that  of  St  Petersburg, 
upwards  of  six  degrees  rarther  north.  The  mean  winter  tem- 
perature of  Edinburgh  is  half  a  degree  higher  than  that  of  Paris. 

The  same  causes  which  render  the  torrid  zone  the  hottest 
part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  make  the  temperature  decrease 
towards  either  pole,  lead  to  those  changes  in  temperature,  etc, 
at  the  same  place  at  different  times  of  the  year,  which  are  called 
changes  of  the  seasons;  for  the  heat  at  any  place  at  any  time,  it 
the  other  less  important  causes  be  disregarded,  depends  on  the 
height  of  the  sun,  and  the  length  of  time  he  continues  abore 
the  horizon.  TYie  \A^\i<&«.\.  \fixa:(«cAi\xa&^  Ik^^ever^  is  not  at 
midsumineri  not  Uio  Vm^«l  «x  *l\f^.\>«Kea:^o«t^^sss^.  ^KRns^^^fivfduk 
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after  these  periods,  when  the  efTects  of  the  sun's  position,  etc^ 
have  been  accnmolating  for  some  time :  when  there  is  still  in 
summer  an  excess  of  heat  received  over  that  lost ;  and  vice  versa 
in  winter.  In  like  manner,  noon  is  not  the  warmest  period  of 
the  day,  nor  midnight  the  coldest.  It  is  hottest  a1x»ut  two 
hours  after  noon— coldest  about  two  hours  before  sunrise. 

These  are  the  main  circumstances  which  determine  the  char- 
acter of  a  climate.  Among  other  modlMng  causes  is,  the  As- 
pect, or  slope  of  the  country ;  that  is,  tne  way  in  which  it  lies 
towards  the  sun :  this  must  have  a  considerable  influence,  as  it 
causes  his  rays  to  fall  more  or  less  slantingly.  Thb  Dirbotion 
AND  Heiqht  of  the  great  mountain-ranges  have  also  a  material 
effect  on  climate,  inasmuch  as  they  afford  shelter  from  certain 
winds.  Thus,  the  extreme  cold  which  prevails  in  tiie  north  of 
Asia  is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  shelter  from  the 
arctic  winds ;  and  the  mild  character  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
Alps,  to  the  shelter  these  give  from  northern  blasts.  The  Di- 
BEcnoN  OF  THE  Peevalemt  Winds  has  an  obvious  and  often 
marked  influence  on  climate ;  and  so  have  the  Nature  of  the 
Soil  abd  the  State  of  Cultivation  of  the  Gountbt.  Some  soils 
retain  moisture,  while  others  give  it  a  ready  passage  through 
them.  Soils  vary  in  their  power  of  absorbing  heat.  And  the  state 
of  a  country  as  to  drainage,  the  clearing  of  forests,  etc.,  exerts 
in  the  course  of  time  a  considerable  inmience  on  its  climate. 

Isothermal  Lines. — A  general  idea  of  the  temperature  prev- 
alent in  any  country  may  be  obtained  from  its  mean  annual 
temperature—that  is,  the  average  height  of  the  thermometer. 
In  general,  this  increases  as  the  place  is  nearer  to  the  equator; 
but,  from  the  causes  just  mentioned,  the  average  temperatures 
of  places  do  not  correspond  with  their  latitudes.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  what  places  have  the  same  mean  annual  tem- 
perature, imaginary  lines  are  drawn  through  tiiem,  which  are 
called  Isothermal  hues,  or  lines  of  equal  heat.  They  are  very 
far  from  coinciding  with  parallels  of  latitude:  the  line  of  high- 
est  temperature  (about  82**  to  83^)  is  mostly  north  of  the  equa- 
tor; the  temperatures  are  lower  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
than  at  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemispnere; 
and  the  western  shores  of  the  great  continents  exhibit  generally 
higher  temperatures  than  places  on  the  same  parallel  on  their 
eastern  shores.  The  position  of  the  line  of  greatest  annual  heat, 
to  the  north  of  the  equator,  is  attributed  to  the  greater  quantity 
of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  by  which  neat  is  more  ab- 
sorbed than  by  water.  To  the  same  cause  it  is  owinp^  that 
temperatures  are  generally  higher,  at  least  in  the  tomd  and 
temperate  zones,  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. The  generally  higher  temperature  on  the  western 
tnan  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  great  continents,  has  been 
attributed  to  various  causes,  such  as  the  ^eater  extension  of 
1^0  land  both  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  world  towards  the  north- 
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east — the  ^reat  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  preyalence  of  soath- 
westerly  winds. 

But  the  isothermal  lines  hidicate  the  arerage  temperatme 
for  the  whole  year,  and  only  give  a  general  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  climate.  Two  pfaoes  may  he  on  the  same  isotherm, 
yet  differ  greatly  in  temperature,  lioth  in  winter  and  in  sum- 
mei>— one  may  have  an  equahle  moderate  temperature,  while  the 
other  may  he  brought  to  the  same  mean  annual  temperature  by 
an  extreme  summer  heat,  and  severe  cold  in  winter.  Hence, 
the  mean  winter  and  mean  summer  temperatures  require  also 
to  be  known,  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture. Lines  have  been  drawn  through  places  at  equal  sum- 
mer heat,  called  IsothermalSf  and  througn  places  having  the 
same  winter  temperature,  called  Isochimenals.  The  following 
table  exhibits  l^e  mean  summer,  winter,  and  yearly  tempera- 
tures of  several  places  of  interest.  The  places  select^  hare 
little  or  no  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  this 
cause  does  not  materially  affect  their  climate.* 


Meui  Winter 

mcu  Stunner 

MemAwnnl 

BUKOPE. 

Edinhnrffh 

FfHtlfiH^ 

TcmpeiatuM. 

Tcnperstura. 

TMnpcntoR. 

K.  55  57 

38*5 

58 

e 

47 

London 

...  51  30 

39-6 

63 

61 

Dublin 

...  53  23 

40 

60 

49 

Paris 

...  48  50 

38 

64-5 

51 

Gibraltar 

...  36    7 

57 

73 

64 

Constantinople 

...  41 

41 

71 

56 

Vienna 

...  48  12 

32 

69 

51 

Berlin 

...  52  31 

31-5 

64 

48 

Copenhagen 

St  Petersburg 

...  55  41 

31 

62 

46 

...    OM   do 

18 

61 

39 

ASIA. 

Bagdad 

...  33  19 

49-6 

93 

73 

Bombay 

...  18  56 

77 

83 

81 

Calcutta 

...  22  33 

72 

86 

82 

Canton 

...  23    7 

54 

82 

69 

Pekin 

...  39  54 

28 

75 

53 

AFRICA. 

Cairo 

...  30    2 

58 

85 

72 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

S.  34  11 

58 

74 

66 

AMEKIOA. 

Melville  Island.... 

N.  74  47 

—28 

37 

1-2 

Quebec 

...  46  49 

14 

68 

41 

New  York 

...  40  42 

30 

71 

51 

New  Orleans 

...  29  57 

55 

82 

69 

Rio  Janeiro 

S.  22  54 
...  42  53 

68 
42 

79 
63 

73 
52 

Hobart  Town 

*  The  laothere  of  60**  axi^lao<^\xVni«&a\Qt  ^"^  «s^  ^^«cl  <:rcwNib!^^\^^AaI 
Chart  of  the  CHohe  •,  wad  ttxe  lw>\ii«na»Xa  ^l^RP  »w  ^^w  ^TjRP  ,vk?  ,y*  ,w  ^ 
20«',  ID*,  6". 
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It  has  been  obaeired  that  pbices  on  the  enstem  sides  of 
the  great  continents  differ  macn  more  in  their  mean  snmmer 
and  winter  temperatures,  than  places  on  the  western  sides. 
This  difference  is  28*  for  Canton,  47**  for  Pekm,  54'  for  Quebec, 
41**  for  New  York,  all  on  the  eastern  sides  of  the  continents — 
while  it  is  20°  for  Edinburgh,  23*5°  for  London,  26°  for  Paris, 
16°  for  Gibraltar. 

It  is  also  found  that,  generally  speaking,  this  difference  in- 
creases, the  farther  the  place  is  from  the  equator.  The  tem- 
perature yaries  little  throughout  the  torrid  zone — there  the 
mid' day  sun  is  never  far  from  the  zenith,  and  he  is  always 
about  twelve  hours  above,  and  twelve  below  the  horizon.  Wet 
and  dry  are  there  the  chief  distinctions  of  the  seasons.  As  we 
pass  from  that  zone  towards  either  pole,  the  difference  in  the 
sun's  elevation  at  different  seasons  is  greater,  and  so  is  the 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  day.  In  the  frigid  regions 
around  the  pole,  extreme  cold  prevails  in  winter,  while,  for  a 
short  period  in  summer,  when  tne  sun  scarcely  sinks  below  the 
horizon,  the  heat  is  intense.  Near  the  equator,  the  difference 
between  the  mean  summer  and  winter  temperatures  is  only  a 
few  decrees ;  2°  at  Singapore,  6°  at  Trincomalee.  At  Calcutta 
it  is  14°  at  Rio  Jandro  Ir,  Gibraltar  16°,  Paris  26^  Copenhagen 
31°,  St  Petersburg  43°,  Quebec  54°,  Melville  Island  65°. 

Trb  Atmosphere. 

The  atmosphere  (or  region  of  vapours),  is  that  thin  light 
aerial  fluid  which  surrounds  the  world  on  all  sides.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  extend  to  a  height  of  from  40  to  50  miles  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  at  least  at  that  elevation  it  is  so  exceedingly 
rare  that  it  does  not  sensibly  reflect  any^  portion  of  the  sun's 
rays  to  the  earth, — a  fact  which  is  ascertamed  by  the  duration  of 
twilight.  The  air  gradually  diminishes  in  density  the  higher 
it  is,  m  consequence  of  the  diminishing  pressure  of  the  super- 
incumbent mass. 

Its  pressure  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  14*7  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois on  every  square  inch,  bemg  equal  to  a  column  of  mer- 
cury 29*8  inches  high.  Its  pressure  diminishes  in  ^geometrical 
ratio  as  the  height  increases  in  arithmetical  ratio.  At  3*4 
miles,  it  is  reduced  to  one-half,  or  to  about  15  in.  mercury ;  at  2 
miles,  to  2-3ds,  or  about  20  in.  mercury.  Near  the  sea  the 
pressure  diminishes  about  1  inch  of  mercury  for  every  950  feet. 
A  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air  weigh  very  nearly  30  ^ins. 

The  air  is  composed  of  four  different  bodies,  mixed,  not 
chemically  combined  with  each  other — each  existing  as  an 
independent  atmosphere,  penetrating  through  the  other  to 
the  greatest  height  from  which  we  have  obtained  specimens 
for  analysis ;  and  being  found  in  these  specimens  in  the  same 
proportions  a«  in  the  aur  at  the  level  of  the  sea.    100  parts  of 
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«ir  consist  chiefly  of  21  parts  of  Oxtqeh  Gas,  and  78  parts  of 
NiTBOOBH  Gas.  The  other  ingredients  are  in  very  small  pro- 
portions ;  Cabbohio  Acid  Gas,  from  ahont  l-2000th  to  l-lOOOth 
part:  Watbbt  Vafoub,  very  yariable  in  cpiantity,  seldom  ex- 
ceedmg  1- 100th  part  The  air  also  contams  small  portions  of 
^mmnnJA,  and  at  times  traces  of  nitric  add  hare  been  discovered 
m  it 

Besides  these  ponderable  agents,  air  is  permeated  by  the 
subtle  influences  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  which 
become  combined  with  or  thrown  off  from  its  particles,  and 
exert  important  effects  on  the  air  itself,  and  on  bodies  exposed 
to  its  action. 

The  atmosphere  performs  many  extensire,  important,  and 
raried  functions.  It  contributes  materially  to  the  support  of 
the  animal  and  regetable  creation,  supplying  both  with  oxygen 
for  respiration,  and  Ihe  latter  with  a  portion  of  its  carbon.  It 
is  the  great  vehicle  of  sound,  which  passes  through  it  at  the 
rate  of  1142  feet  in  a  second.  By  its  power  of  reflecting  the 
sun's  rays,  it  diffuses  light  and  prolongs  the  day.  By  this 
reflective  power,  the  air  scatters  the  sun's  light  in  all  directioiis, 
so  that  we  have  light  even  in  places  into  which  the  sun  is  not 
shining  directly ;  and,  when  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horizon 
of  a  place,  and  there  would  other^nse  instantly  be  total  dark« 
ness,  the  upper  portions  of  air  reflect  to  it  a  gradually  decreasing 
light — commonly  called  twilight.  The  duration  of  twilight  is 
less  as  the  place  is  farther  removed  from  the  axis  of  rotation ; 
so  that  it  is  short  and  almost  inperceptible  at  the  equator ;  but 
continues  long  after  sunset  in  high  latitudes.  The  air  has  a 
powerful  influence  in  moderating  temperature  over  the  earth's 
surface,  by  the  interchange  between  the  polar  and  equatorial 
regions,  caused  by  the  solar  heat  and  the  mobility  and  pressure 
of  its  particles.  The  air  supports  the  semi-condensed  vapour  in 
clouds,  and  by  its  motions  diffuses  them  over  the  lands  which 
they  fertilize  by  descending  in  rain.  And  this  energetic  and 
universally  dimised  agent  exerts  a  powerful  influence,  by  its 
chemical  action,  in  promoting  the  disintegration  of  the  rocky 
masses,  andthedecay  of  dead  organic  bodies  attheearth's  sur&ce. 

Motions  of  the  Atmosphere. — Air  in  motion  is  called 
Wind,  Whenever,  from  any  cause,  a  portion  of  air  becomet 
specifically  lighter  than  the  surroundmg  portions,  these,  by 
tne  laws  of  fluid  equilibrium,  rush  towardi  the  lighter  portion, 
which  is  pushed  upwards  or  aside ;  and  these  movements  go 
on  till  equilibrium  is  restored.  This  disturbance  of  atmos- 
pheric equilibrium  may  take  place  from  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  which  attract  the  parts  immediately  under  them, 
causing  atmospheric  tides;  but  their  effect  is  slight,  and  only 
appreciated  by  very  delicate  measurements.  A  change  in  the 
amount  of  watery  vtt|^Tix  «.\.  «b  ^^^aj^  tdk^  tk^iikX.  xS^^i^  balance 
between  the  wr  meT©  and  ^"^  fsaxtwoai^&av^  viit.  '^tsSs.  "QcA^x&ssiftL 
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frequent,  and  moit  powerfnl,  canie  of  atmospheric  morements 
is,  aistorbance  of  equilibrium,  oaused  by  change  of  tempera- 
ture. Heat  expands  atrial  bodies  greatly,  so  that  they  become 
much  lighter  when  their  temperature  is  raised ;  and  the  sur- 
rounding colder  and  heavier  portions  then  rush  towards  and 
displace  them.    This  is  the  great  cause  of  Wind, 

As  the  air  will  rush  in  upon  all  sides  towurds  the  heated 
portion,  winds  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  blow  towards  the 
neated  region,  and  often  from  all  quarters  towards  a  central 

Soint.    The  heated  air  thus  pushed  upwards,  gets  cool,  and 
ows  in  all  directions  in  upper  currents  towards  the  colder  reg- 
ion, to  which  it  in  time  descends. 

With  respect  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  a  light  pleasant  breeze  moves  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5 
miles  an  hour;  a  brisk  wind,  from  10  to  20  miles  an  hour;  a 
high  wind,  from  80  to  40  miles  an  hour ;  a  storm,  50  miles  an 
hour;  a  hurricane,  from  80  to  100  miles  an  hour. 

Grand  movements  of  this  description  are  continually  going 
on  between  the  torrid  zone  and  die  polar  regions.  The  earth's 
surface  in  the  torrid  zone,  being  highly  warmed  by  a  vertical 
sun,  heats  and  expands  the  air  there ;  which  is  therefore  con- 
stantly being  pushed  upwards  by  a  rush  of  the  colder  and 
heavier  air  from  the  norm  and  south.  In  this  manner,  if  the 
earth  did  not  rotate,  there  would  be  a  steady  north  wind  in 
the  north  part  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  a  constant  south  wind 
in  the  southern  part  of  that  zone.  But  as  these  winds  ap- 
proach the  equator,  they  pass  towards  a  region,  where  the 
earth  has  a  much  more  rapid  rotatory  motion  than  they  have 
acquired  in  the  parts  froni  which  they  have  come ;  and  as  this 
more  rapid  motion  is  from  west  to  east,  it  has  the  same  effect 
as  if  there  was  a  wind  from  east  to  west,  or  produces  an  east 
wind,  which,  combined  with  its  previous  course  from  north  to 
south,  gives  rise  in  the  torrid  zone  to  the  constant  north-east 
wind  north  of  the  equator,  and  south-east  wind,  south  of  the 
equator.  These  are  the  TRADS-Wnn^s.  They  extend  from 
near  the  equator  to  about  28"  or  30"  N.  or  S.  latitude,  varying 
in  their  limits  according  to  the  movements  of  the  sun  north 
and  south  of  the  equator.  Near  the  equator,  where  the  earth's 
rotatory  motion  is  greatest,  and  where  the  opposite  north- 
east and  south-east  trade-winds  meet,  the  wind  is  east  or  cahn, 
and  irregular  breezes  prevail.  This  takes  place  from  about 
8"  to  10"  N.  latitude,  where  there  is  a  zone  between  the  northern 
and  southern  trade- winds,  called  the  zone  of  calms  or  variables ; 
tibis  is  coloured  pink  in  the  Physical  Chart,  fronting  p.  482. 
The  regular  trade- winds  are  north  and  south  of  this  zone ;  they 
are  coloured  green  in  the  Chart. 

Next  to  the  trade-winds,  the  most  regular  winds  are  the 
Monsoons,  which  prevail  in  the  south  of  Asia  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.    The  distnct  of 'the  monsoons  extends  from  the  east 
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oomI  of  A&ica  to  about  135*^  E.  long.,  and  fix)m  the  sonthem 
parts  of  Asia  to  aboat  l(f  S.  lat.  From  April  to  October,  when 
the  Bun  is  yertical  north  of  the  eqpator,  and  the  land  there 
highly  heated,  a  sonth-west  wind  blows  from  about  3**  S.  lat., 
over  the  northern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Hindostan,  and  the 
Chino-Indian  States,  and  Indian  Archipelago:  in  the  same 
districts,  during  the  next  half-year,  a  north-east  wind  pre- 
vails. B^om  3°  to  10°  S.  lat.,  there  is  a  south-west  wind  from 
April  to  October,  and  a  north-east  wind  during  the  next  half- 
year.  The  monsoons  are  attributed  to  the  trade-winds,  modi- 
ned  by  the  sun's  position,  and  the  peculiar  position  of  tiie 
Indian  Ocean  in  reference  to  the  mass  of  land  m  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Australia. 

In  countries  in  or  near  the  torrid  zone,  and  adjoininff  the 
sea,  where  the  land  becomes  much  heated  by  the  nigh  eleya- 
tion  of  the  sun,  there  are  winds  of  a  pretty  uniform  character, 
called  Land  and  8ea  Breezes.  As  the  day  adyances,  the 
land  becomes  more  highly  heated  than  the  water;  the  air 
aboye  tiie  land  is  therefore  more  rarefied  than  the  air  aboye  the 
sea,  and  a  current  sets  in  from  the  sea  towards  the  land,  called 
a  sea^eeze.  But  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  the  land  cooIb 
rapidly,  and  becoming  colder  than  the  adjacent  water,  the  air 
above  the  sea  is  more  rarefied  than  the  air  above  the  land,  and 
a  breeze  sets  in  from  the  land  towards  the  sea,  called  the  landr 
hreeze. 

HuBBiCAinBS  are  another  description  of  winds,  common  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  amon^  the  West  India  Islands,  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  east  of  North  America  and  north-west  of 
Africa,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  the  Chinese  Seas.  They 
have  been  ascertained  to  be  masses  of  air  many  miles  in  diam- 
eter, rotating  round  a  central  point,  where  it  is  calm,  and 
which  has  at  the  same  time  a  progressive  motion  in  one  fixed 
direction.  The  interesting  and  important  fact  has  been  now 
established,  that  hurricanes  always  revolve  in  the  same  way 
in  the  same  hemisphere;  from  which  the  bearing  of  their 
centres,  near  which  their  fury  is  greatest,  can  be  ascertained; 
and  thus,  by  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  storms,  and  skill  in 
guiding  his  ship,  a  navigator,  if  he  cannot  get  out  of  the  hurri- 
cane, may  at  least  avoid  running  into  a  more  dangerous  part 
of  it. 

Certain  winds,  found  only  in  certain  places,  are  known  by 
peculiar  names.  The  Simoom,  a  hot,  dry,  burning  wind,  of  a 
most  noxious  and  irritating  character,  frequently  occurs  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  the  arid  sands  of  which  impart  a 
high  temperature  to  the  air,  unmitigated  by  the  tempering 
influence  of  water,  and  often  aggravated  by  the  presence  3t 
particles  of  sand.  The  sand^  and  the  extreme  dryness,  whio^ 
causes  the  eiVdn,  mouliVi,  «xvi  ^\:)XQd.\.  \i^\)R)(na3&  ^^S5^<^  have 
too  often  made  tlna  wmQiiaXaX  \ft  \xw^«».  W.\s^  ^^aS^ki^*^*^ 
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Habmattah  in  the  west  of  Africa,  where  it  blows  from  the 
great  desert  towards  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  affects  the  yege- 
table  more  than  the  animal  creation.  A  hnming  south-east 
wind  {)reyailing  in  the  Mediterranean,  Sicily^,  and  the  south  of 
Italy,  is  called  the  Smocco.  North-east  wmds  which  blow  in 
the  daytime  during  July  and  August,  in  the  east  of  the 
Mediterranean,  are  caUed  Etesian  Wiin)S.  The  hurricanes  in 
the  Chinese  Seas  are  called  Typhoons. 

ATMOsPHEmo  Moisture. — EYer3rwhere  the  air  contains  a 
quantity  of  moisture,  the  varying  amount  and  conditions  of 
which  produce  important  effects.  This  moisture  arises  from 
the  spontaneous  evaporation  continually  goine  on  from  the 
surface  of  the  various  waters  of  the  globe.  It  is  called  vo- 
powr,  and  is  driven  off  from  the  water,  and  sustained  in  that 
state,  solely  by  the  influence  of  heat.  No  space  can  contain 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  vapour  at  a  given  temperature. 
If  it  contain  all  that  it  can  hold,  it  is  said  to  be  eativraied;  any 
reduction  of  temperature  will  then  cause  a  portion  to  be  con- 
densed, or  deposited  in  rain,  snow,  hoar-frost,  or  dew.  If  a 
Sortion  of  air  be  not  saturated  with  moisture,  none  will  be 
eiK)sited  till  it  is  lowered  in  temperature,  below  the  tem|)erature 
which  the  existing  vapour  would  saturate.  This  point  is  called 
the  dew'point;  and  it  is  an  important  element  in  considerations 
relating  to  the  weaUier,  as  the  distance  between  the  actual 
temperature  and  the  dew-point  determines  the  probability  of 
rain  falling  or  not.  If  the  two  temperatures  are  near,  a  small 
reduction  may  bring  the  atmosphere  below  the  dew-^int ;  if 
they  are  far  removed,  a  great  reduction  of  temperature  is  requi- 
site to  effect  this. 

Evaporation  takes  place  at  all  temperatures— even  from  ice 
and  snow — if  the  air  above  be  not  saturated.  The  vapour  then 
rises  into  the  atmosphere,  is  spread  abroad  by  winds,  and  dif- 
fused over  the  land.  When  sufficiently  cooled,  it  forms  thin 
vesicles,  or  a  fine  powder,  a  mass  of  which  forms  a  fog  or 
cloud.  Condensed  mto  the  liquid  state,  it  forms  rcdn-dropa  if 
the  condensation  take  place  in  the  atmosphere;  deuhSropa 
when  the  condensation  is  effected  by  contact  with  cold  sur- 
faces. When  the  frozen  moisture  forms  rounded  compact 
masses,  Jiail  is  produced.  When  vapour  condenses  at  once 
into  the  solid  state,  crystals  are  formed,  called  snow  when  die 
congelation  takes  place  in  the  air ;  hoar-frost  when  the  vapour 
is  frozen  by  contact  with  cold  solid  bodies,  as  the  ground, 
leaves,  etc.  Clouds  at  a  great  elevation  are  believed  to  consist 
of  minute  crystals. 

The  greatest  amount  of  evaporation  takes  place  in  the  torrid 
zone,  from  the  great  heat  prevalent  there ;  and  the  atmosphere 
there  contains  much  moisture,  held  in  die  state  of  invisible 
vapour  by  the  high  temperature.  The  quantity  diminishes 
towards  the  poles,  owing  to  the  cold ;  and  towards  the  interior 
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of  the  gnat  oontinents,  owing  to  cUstanoe  from  the  sea.  In 
oolder  rerions,  the  Tapoor  is  neqnently  in  the  semi-Kxmdensed 
state  of  cload  or  fog.  The  latter  oocnrs,  to  borrow  the  words 
of  Mm  Someryille,  "  where  the  boH  is  moist  and  warm,  and  the 
air  damp  and  cold.  Thick  and  frequent  fogs  arise  in  England, 
where  the  coasts  are  washed  by  a  sea  of  oleyated  temperature; 
and  Hie  excess  of  the  heat  of  the  golf-stream  aboye  the  cold 
moist  air  is  the  cause  of  the  perpetual  fogs  in  Newfoundland. 
When  two  masses  of  air  of  dinerent  temperature  meet,  the 
colder,  by  abstracting  the  heat  which  holds  the  moisture 
in  solution,  causes  the  particles  to  coalesce  and  form  drops 
of  water,  which  fall  in  the  shape  of  rain  by  their  grayitation. " 
Since  heat  is  the  cause  of  eyaporation,  rain  is  yery  unequidly 
distributed,  and  with  the  heat  decreases  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles.  From  the  island  of  Otaheite  in  the  Pacific,  to  Ulea- 
borg  in  Finland,  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  decreases  from 
150  inches  to  13.  It  is,  howeyer,  more  abundant  in  the  New 
World  than  the  Old;  115  inches  &11  annually  in  tropical 
America,  while  in  the  Old  World  the  annual  mil  is  omy  76 
inches :  so  also  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the  United  States  the 
annual  c^nantity  is  37  inches,  while  in  the  Old  Continent  it  is 
but  81f  mches. 

"  Between  the  tropics,"  says  Mrs  Someryille,  *'  the  rains 
follow  the  sun:  when  he  is  north  of  the  equator,  the  rains 
preyail  in  the  northern  tropic ;  and  when  he  is  south  of  that 
line,  in  the  southern ;  hence  one-half  of  the  year  is  extremely 
wet  and  the  other  half  extremely  dry ;  the  change  taking  place 
near  the  equinoxes.  Neyertheless  in  countries  situated  between 
the  5th  and  10th  parallels  of  latitude,  north  and  south,  there 
are  two  rainy  seasons  and  two  dry ;  one  occurs  when  the  sun 
passes  the  zenith  in  his  progress  to  the  nearest  tropic,  and  the 
other  at  his  return,  but  m  the  latter  the  rains  are  less  yiolent 
and  of  shorter  duration.  Although  the  quantity  of  water,  which 
falls  between  the  tropics  in  a  month  is  greater  than  that  of  a 
whole  year  in  Europe,  yet  the  number  of  rainy  days  increases 
with  the  latitude,  so  tliat  there  are  fewest  where  the  quantity 
is  g^reatest.  Neither  does  it  fall  continually  durine  the  rainy 
season  between  the  tropics,  for  the  sky  is  generally  clear  at 
sunrise, — ^it  becomes  cloudy  at  ten  in  the  morning,  at  noon  the 
rain  begins  to  fall,  and,  after  pouring  for  four  or  fiye  hours, 
the  clouds  yanish  at  sunset,  and  not  a  ^rop  falls  in  the  night, 
so  that  a  day  of  uninterrupted  rain  is  yery  rare.  At  sea,  within 
the  region  of  the  trade-winds,  it  seldom  rains;  but  in  ibe 
narrow  zone  between  them  known  as  the  yariables,  in  both  the 
great  oceans,  it  rains  almost  continually,  attended  by  yiolent 
munder-storms.  Throughout  the  whole  region  where  the 
monsoons  preyail,  it  is  not  the  sun  directly,  but  the  winds,  that 
regulate  the  periodical  rains.  In  these  countries  the  western 
coasts  are  watered  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  which 
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preTailfl  from  April  to  October;  and  the  eastern  ooasts  are 
watered  daring  the  north-east  monsoon,  whic^  blows  from 
October  to  Apni." 

In  the  aria  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  in  the  desert  of 
Gobi,  in  parts  of  Mexico  and  California,  and  Peru,  it  never 
rains.  At  the  equator  the  annual  &11  is  95  inches,  in  about  80 
days;  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  87}  inches  in  152  days; 
on  the  east  coast  of  England,  25jl  inches  in  152  days;  at  St 
Petersburg,  17  inches  in  upwards  of  100  days. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  annual  fall  of  rain  at  several 
latitudes: — 

Mean  between  the  Tropics Inches  95 

Mean  North  Temperate  Zone 37 


Mean  South  Temperate  Zone 

Cherra  Poongee Latitude  25"  30'  N 

Mahabaleshwar 18°  0" 

Calcutta 22**  33'... 

New  York 40*42'... 

British  Islands,  on  the  plains 

London Latitude  51"  30'..., 

St  Petersburg 69"  66'.... 


26 
600 
300> 

58 

36 

24J 

23 

17 


GsOORAFHiaAL  DlSTBIBUTIOH  OF  PLANTS. 


The  vegetable  kingdom  consists  of  three  great  natural 
divisions,  Cryptogamic,  Endogenous,  and  Exogenous  plants. 
These  are  arranged  in  subdivisions,  ending  in  aoout  from  one 
to  two  hundred  Natural  Faiolieb,  consistmg  of  certain  genera 
of  plants  resembling  each  other  in  a  great  number  of  the  lead- 
ing^points  in  structure,  character,  and  properties. 

Tne  (^TFTOQAiao  or  Flowerless  plants  are  those  whose 
mode  of  producing  their  seeds  is  indistinct ;  as  lichens,  mosses, 
the  fungous  tribe,  seaweeds  (algse),  ferns. 

The  Ekdooenous  or  Monocotyledonous  tribe  are  those  which 
ffrow  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  within,  as  the  first  name 
mdicates,  or  have  but  one  seedlobe,  as  implied  in  the  second. 
The  veins  of  their  leaves  are  in  parallel  rows ;  and  the  number 
3  prevails  in  tihe  divisions  of  the  flower.  Grasses,  the  grain- 
yieldinff  plants,  as  wheat,  barley,  r^e,  rice,  Indian  com,  sugar- 
cane, Imes,  palms,  belong  to  this  division. 

Exogenous  or  Dioottledonous  plants,  have  their  growth  by 
the  addition  of  new  matter  near  their  outer  surface,  and  have 
two  seedlobes.  The  veins  of  the  leaves  are  in  an  irregular 
network ;  and  the  number  5  usually  prevails  in  the  division  of 
the  parts  of  the  flower.  This  is  fne  most  numerous  class  of 
flowering  plants,  embracing  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  greater  num- 
ber of  the  nerbs  of  temperate  regions.  Oak,  fir,  beech,  poi>lar, 
chestnut,  laburnum,  rnododen£on,  heath,  the  great  mmilies 
of  rosacea,  umbellifersB,  papilionacess,  and  composita  (thistle 
and  daisy  tribe)  are  examples. 
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Some  plants  are  wergreefMy  that  is,  Hie  new  leaTes  appear 
before  the  old  ones  have  withered  and  fallen  off;  others  are 
deciduous^  tiiat  is,  the  leaves  £Edl  off,  and  the  plant  is  leafless 
for  a  season ;  others  are  annual^  or  biennial^  that  is,  the  whole 
plant  entirely  perishes  in  one  or  in  two  seasons. 

In  tropical  regions,  the  dicotyledonous  trihe  is  to  the  mo- 
nocotyledonous  tribe  as  about  4  to  1 ;  in  the  temperate  zones, 
as  about  6  to  1 ;  in  the  frozen  regions,  as  about  2  to  1.  There, 
the  flowering  plants  are  found  in  but  small  proportion, — ^the 
cryptogamic  fisimilies  predominating.  In  the  temperate 
regions,  about  l-6th  of  the  flowering  plants  are  a/nnual  /  m  the 
torrid  zone,  less  than  l-20th ;  in  the  fingid  zone,  l-30th. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  earth,  viewed  as  to  yegetation, 
may  be  diyided  into  8  zones.  These  are  named  according  to 
the  plants  which  prevaHl  in  each  zone;  spreading,  howeyer, 
into  those  on  each  side  of  it. 

1.  The  equatorial  zone,  or  region  of  palms  and  bananas,  in 
which  also  the  principal  spice  plants  are  found,  extending  to 
about  15**  on  eacn  side  of  the  equator. 

2.  The  tropical  zone,  from  lb**  to  the  tropics,  the  region  of 
tree-ferns  and  figs. 

3.  The  subtropical  zone,  from  the  tropics  to  about  34*^,  the 
region  of  myrtles  and  laurels. 

4.  The  warm  temperate  zone,  from  34*^  to  45°,  the  region  of 
eyergreen  trees. 

5.  The  cold  temperate  zone,  &om  45**  to  58%  where  European 
or  deciduous  trees  preyail. 

6.  The  sub-arctic  zone,  from  58**  to  the  arctic  circle,  the  region 
of  pines. 

7.  The  arctic  zone,  &om  the  polar  circle  to  72**,  the  arctic 
zone  of  rhododendrons. 

8.  The  polar  zone,  beyond  72%  the  region  of  alpine  plants. 
Changes  in  yegetation,  similar  to  what  are  found  in  passing 

from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  occur  in  ascendins  from 
the  base  to  the  summits  of  mountains,  as  is  strikin^y  ex- 
hibited on  Etna,  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
Andes,  and  Himalaya  Mountains.  Each  plant  has  its  limit  in 
elevation,  as  in  latitude.  On  Teneriffe,  Humboldt  found  the 
yegetation  disposed  in  about  fiye  zones ;  the  region  of  vinet, 
from  the  shores  to  an  eleyation  of  about  640  yaxd^ ;  the  regum 
of  laurels;  the  region  of  pines^  from  1920  to  2770  yards;  a 
zone  characterized  by  a  species  of  broom;  the  region  of  the 
passes,  Aboye  these  are  a  few  cryptogamic  plants.  The  date 
IS  found  in  the  lower  region. 

Climate  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  varieties  of  vegetation  at 
different  plaees.  Another  great  cause  is  the  compoaition  of  tiie 
soil,  its  dryness,  moisture,  etc.* 

*  The  limits  of  t\ift  cvx\\.Vv«A.\oxv  «A  ^^  ^Vg«^^  v(v^  'Ora  xvtn^C&sigcQ^  Usifti  of 
wood  and  wlieat  wee  bYxo-wii  Vu  VYia  "e\vi»RsiX  ^\i»xv,^xwB»awfe'^,  «»S!i, 
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GlOGRAFHIOAL  D18TSIBUTIOV  OF  AvmALB. 

Aninuils  are  arranged  in  two  grand  diyisions,  Vehtebrated 
Anihau,  haying  a  Bpine  or  backbone  and  internal  skeleton : 
and  Inyeetebrated  Animals,  without  those  parts.  Man  and 
the  higher  orders  of  animals  belong  to  the  former  division. 
Insects,  shell-fish,  etc.,  belone  to  the  latter.  The  Yertebrata 
are  in  four  classes, — Mammcuia^  which  suckle  their  young; 
Aves  (birds);  Bej^tUia  (reptiles),  and  Pisces  (fishes).  The 
Inyertebrata  are  m  three  principal  sections, — Articulata  (or 
jointed  animals),  such  as  worms,  insects,  shrimps,  lobsters; 
MoUusca  (soft-lx)died  animaleO,  as  snails,  mussek,  and  other 
shell-fish ;  and  Zoophyta  or  MadiaUi^  the  bwest  tribe,  such  as 
coral,  sponge,  star-nsh. 

Animal  ufe,  like  yegetation,  is  most  rich  and  luxuriant  in 
tropical  regions.  The  zoophytes,  as  coral  and  madrepore,  are 
abundant,  the  shell-fish  large  and  brilliantly  coloured,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Indian  seas.  The  insect  tribe  and  birds,  in 
number  and  beauty^,  and  richness  of  colouring,  are  nowhere  so 
strikinff — the  reptile  tribe  flourish — and  the  large  mammalia, 
— whetner  they  uye  on  yegetables,  as  the  elephant  and  rhinoce- 
ros,— or  are  camiyorous,  as  the  tiger  and  lion, — are  developed  in 
the  highest  degree.  From  this  zone,  so  fall  of  both  vegetable 
and  animal  luxuriance,  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable 
world  gradually  becomes  stunted  or  dwindles,  till  near  80^ 
latitude,  where  the  extreme  cold  will  scarcely  permit  the  ex- 
istence of  animal  life.  The  elephant  is  founa  only  in  India, 
the  Indo-China  states,  and  Africa  ;  the  lion  in  Asia  and 
Africa  ;  the  kangaroo  in  Kew  Holland  ;  the  reindeer  near  the 
arctic  circle ;  the  monkey  tribe  little  beyond  the  torrid  zone. 
Those  useful  animals,  the  horse,  ox,  dog,  sheep,  goat,  and  ho^, 
flourish  through  a  vast  range,  extending  from  near  the  arctic 
circle  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  American  continent. 

In  the  waters  also  there  are  vast  numbers  and  varieties  of 
animals  and  vegetables ;  difierent  kinds  being  found  in  different 
places  according  to  the  composition,  depth,  temperature,  etc., 
of  the  water  in  which  they  hve. 

Geogbaphioal  DiSTBiBnnoN  of  Man. 

Mankind  have  been  divided  into  five  great  races  or  varieUes^ 
not  distinct  species,  all  agreeing  in  those  grand  features  which 
naturalists  have  decided  on  as  determining  species.  They  are 
the  Indo-European  or  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Ma- 
layan, the  Neobo  or  Ethiopian,  and  the  Ahebican  Races. 
(See  the  sketch  on  the  Physical  Chart,  fronting  p.  482.^ 

In  the  Indo-European  or  Caucasian  race,  the  face  is  oval, 
the  features  regular,  the  hair  long,  fine,  and  in  waving  curls, 
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the  head  finely  shaped,  nmnded,  haymg  the  upper  and  anterior 
porticm  hurge.  This  race  inhaldts  all  Eoiqpe  except  Lapland, 
Finland,  and  part  of  Hongary;  Afinca,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  atxmt  20*  N.  ladtode ;  and  Asia,  west  ci  a  line  from  the 
rirer  OH  to  the  Ganges  (or  from  ahoat  the  sonth  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  Brahmapootra).  It  indodes  the  most  re- 
fined, dvilized,  and  j^oweifiil  nations  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  as  the  Assyrians,  Persians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Bomans, 
Arahians,  Hindoos,  Afghans,  the  nations  of  modem  Europe, 
and  their  descendants  in  America.  The  Caucasian  races  set- 
tied  in  Eurc^  are  in  three  great  suh-fiunilies,— jthe  SUwonioau^ 
occupying  Russia,  Poland,  and  parts  of  Austria  and  Turkey ; 
the  Teutonic  or  Qathio  tribes^  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  British  Isles,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Prossia,  Holland,  and  parts  of  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Switzer- 
land;— and  the  CeUic  raeCf  found  in  the  north-west  of  Scotiand, 
west  of  Ireland,  Wales,  and,  mixed  with  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Bomans  and  of  Gothic  tribes,  in  Belgium,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  PortugaL 

The  Mongolian  race  haye  projecting  cheek-bones,  a  flat  fiu», 
a  broad  skuU,  flattened  at  the  sides,  small  black  eyea  oUiqiiely 
set,  a  yellowish  oliye  skin,  straight  black  hair,  and  scanty  or 
no  beard.  The  Laplanders,  Finns,  and  Hunganans  in  Europe, 
and  all  the  Asiatics  north  and  east  of  a  line  from  about  the 
south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Brahmapootra,  are  of  the 
Mongolian  race.  The  Hungarians,  howeyer,  long  placed  in 
the  midst  of  Caucasian  races,  haye  diyerged  considerably  from 
the  Mongolian  character.  The  inhabitants  of  Greenland  and 
the  extreme  north  of  America  are  of  this  race. 

The  Malayan  race  occupies  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  Polynesia.  It  has  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  Mongolians,  being  intermediate  between  that  race  and 
the  Ne^oes  or  Ethiopians. 

The  S"egro  or  Ethiopian  race,  marked  by  black  and  woolly 
hair,  low  and  slanting  forehead,  projecting  jaw  and  flattened 
nose,  with  thick  lips,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Africa, 
south  of  the  Great  Desert,  part  of  Madagascar,  Australia, 
New  Guinea,  and  adjacent  islands. 

The  American  race  is  characterized  by  regular  features, 
nose  often  aquiline,  high  but  retreating  forehead,  and  reddish 
copper-colour.  It  indudes  the  natiye  tribes  of  America; 
excepting  the  Esquimaux  in  the  extreme  north,  who  are  of 
the  Mongolian  race. 
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GEOLOGY. 

GsoLOOT  Ib  the  idence  of  the  stractore  of  the  earth  and  the 
changes  which  go  on  at  its  surface. 

At  first  sight,  it  would  appear  that  the  materials  at  the  snr* 
(ace  of  the  earth  are  not  arranged  in  any  regular  order,  and 
that  they  are  subjected  to  hut  few  changes.  But  tins  is  not 
the  case.  It  has  been  found  that  the  various  matters  at  the 
earth's  surface  are  arranged  on  a  definite  plan,  and  that  they 
are  undergoing,  though  very  slowly,  changes  which  in  time 
will  greatfy  alter  the  surface  of  every  country. 

We  do  not  know  much  of  tiie  interior  of  the  earth ;  it  is 
thought  that  a  depth  of  ten  miles  is  the  greatest  extent  of 
whion  we  have  any  real  knowledge.  This  is  but  an  insiffni- 
ficant  part,  being  no  more  than  l-400th  of  the  distance  from 
the  sunace  to  the  centre. 

When  the  parts  below  the  surface  are  examined,  as  in 
quarries,  railway  cuttings,  mines,  and  places  where  rocks  are 
exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  found  that  the  various  rocks  or 
mineral  masses  are  arranged  in  layers  over  each  other,  called 
beds  or  strata.  These  layers  are  often  horizontal,  sometimes 
inclined ;  and  they  are  arranged  in  a  certain  regular  order  of 
succession,  which  ord^r  prevails  in  the  strata  in  all  countries, 
though  some  of  the  series  are  occasionalljr  wanting. 

Wnerever  rocks  are  exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  worn 
down  by  degrees  into  fragments,  crumbling  ultimately  into 
sand  or  earth ;  and  all  the  masses  of  earth,  sand,  and  gravel 
found,  are  believed  to  have  been  formed  frt>m  hard  ro(£8  bj 
the  action  of  air  and  water.  This  breaking  down  of  rocks  is 
called  disintegrcttion. 

In  the  interior  of  many  rocks,  there  are  found  the  remains 
or  impressions  of  animals  or  plants,  which  had  lived  in  remote 
periods,  and  been  buried  among  the  matter  of  which  the 
rock  was  formed.    These  are  caMed  fossil  or  oraanie  remains. 

Rocks  which  are  arranged  in  strata  are  called.  Stratifibd 
Rocks  ;  but  there  are  some  rocks  found  in  irregular  masses. 
These  are  called  Umstratitied  Rocks. 

Considered  according  to  their  mode  of  orig^,  rocks  are  of 
three  kinds : — 

1.  Rocks  of  Ebuption,  which  have  issued  from  the  interior 
of  tiie  earth  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state  from  heat ;  called 
also  igneouSf  vdcamc^  phUome,  unstratified  rocks.  Examples, — 
granite,  trap. 

2.  Sedimentart  Rocks,  which  have  been  precipitated  and 
deposited  on  the  earth's  surface  from  a  fluid,  in  which  the 
most  minute  particles  were  dissolved  or  held  in  suspension. 
Examples, — sandstone,  chalk,  beds  of  day  and  some  kinds  of 
limestone.    When  the  parts  composing  them  are  larger,  they 
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aie  odled  conglomerates,  u  the  oonglomerate  of  the  old  red 

laiidttone. 

8.  Tbaibpobcxd  or  Mbtuiosfhio  Books,  in  which  the  in- 
ternal texture  and  mode  of  stratifioaticNi  haye  been  changed 
after  the  formation  of  the  rock.    Example, — crystalline  marble. 
The  two  last  are  stratified  rocks. 

Bocks,  howeyer  liard  and  apparently  dorahle,  are  broken 
down  by  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  and  by  the  force  of 
wind,  rain,  frost,  and  nmning  water.  These  broken  frag- 
ments are  still  fiaurther  disintegrated  by  rubbing  against  eadi 
other  in  streams^  The  larger  and  heayier  parts  remain  at  the 
bottom,  but  are  gradually  carried  downwards  by  tbe  force  of 
the  stream ;  while  the  finer  particles  remain  suspended  in  the 
water,  and  are  carried  out  into  the  lake  or  sea  into  which  tiie 
riyer  flows.  There  they  gradually  subside,  the  heayier  par- 
ticles first,  and  are  deposited  in  strata  Or  beds,  at  ^e  bottom. 
The  matter  tims  deposited  contains  the  remains  or  impres- 
sions of  ihe  forms  of  many  plants  and  animals,  which  had  beoi 
carried  down  along  with  it.  In  this  manner,  the  solid  matter 
of  the  World  is  worn  down  to  small  particles,  and  deposited  in 
strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  or  of  large  lakes. 

From  the  changes  in  the  quantity  of  water  in  riyers  at 
different  seasons,  and  the  alternate  now  and  ebb  of  the  tide, 
the  deposits  yary  in  thickness,  and  sometimes  one  matter 
predominates,  sometimes  another. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  riyer  Ganges  eyery  year 
transfers  from  the  land  to  the  sea  6368  miluons  of  tons  of 
solid  matter;  and  similar  actions  are  going  on  in  all  the  riyen 
of  the  world. 

These  strata  do  not  always  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water ;  they  are  sometimes  raised  by  yolcanic  force,  and  become 
dry  ground,  fit  for  the  growth  and  abode  of  land  plaots  and 
animals.  Nor  do  they  always  remain  horizontal,  as  when 
first  deposited,  or  undisturbed.  Volcanic  (or  erupted)  matter 
breaks  through  them,  raises  them  into  inclined  positions— 
sometimes  almost  yertical — spreads  in  between  them — alters 
their  mineral  character,  and  forms  round  abrupt  masses  lying 
over  them. 

Volcanic  rocks  are  formed  mostiy  from  melted  rock  or  lara 
which  has  issued  from  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  sometimes 
from  showers  of  ashes  which  have  issued  from  the  craters  of 
volcanoes,  and  spread  over  the  adjoining  country.  Volcanic 
heat  alters  the  sedimentary  rocks ;  gives  rise  to  gases  uid  hot 
spiin^  which  issue  in  many  places ;  causes  earthquakes ;  and 
is  beheved  to  produce  that  gradual  rising  of  the  land,  which  if 
going  on  even  at  the  present  day,  as  in  Sweden. 

Everywhere  the  earth  is  warmer  the  deeper  the  place  ex- 
amined— ^the  tempexatux^  \nc7KA&\Ti%  «N.  ^^  ta^k^  ^^  o^hont  1* 
Fahrenheit  fox  eyery  b4  i«»\.ttcsni  ^^  vqsAmsa.  '^x&x£L'QcEs&^\sn& 
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the  existence  of  volcanoes  at  so  many  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  of  hot  springs  at  others,  from  the  water  of  artesian 
wells  being  everywhere  warmer  the  greater,  the  depth  from 
which  it  comes,  and  from  other  considerations,  it  has  been 
thought  not  improbable,  that  at  a  great  de^th  the  fnatter  of  the 
earth  in  some  places  is  so  hot  as  to  be  in  a  fluid  state,  like 
molten  lava  ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  at  one  time 
the  whole  earth  was  one  intensely  hot  fluid  mass,  and  that 
the  solid  land  has  been  formed  by  the  more  rapid  cooling  of 
the  parts  at  the  surface. 

Bocks  are  also  formed  by  animals  such  as  the  coral,  mpiads 
of  which  have  raised,  and  are  still  raising,  vast  reefs  in  the 
tropical  seas. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is  also  altered  by  the  action  of  the 
sea  on  the  rocks  or  land  at  its  shores.  It  gradually  wears 
away  the  lower  parts,  and  undermines  them ;  when  they  fall 
and,  in  course  of  time,  are  broken  down  into  fragments  by  the 
beating  of  the  waves.  In  this  way  some  conglomerate  rocks 
are  formed. 

Changes  also  are  produced  by  the  action  of  encrusting 
waters,  which  deposit  mineral  matter  on  bodies  with  which 
they  come  in  contact;  and  of  petrif^ff  springs,  which  pene- 
trate the.  substance  of  plants  and  animids,  remove  the  organic 
matter,  and  replace  it  with  mineral  matter,  still  retaining  the 
same  outward  form,  and  even  the  same  internal  structure.  The 
petriffing  matter  is  usually  carbonate  of  lime  or  siliceous 
earth. 

Changes  are  also  effected  in  the  arrangement  of  the  solid 
matter  of  the  earth  by  the  force  of  the  wind  on  drifting  sand, 
by  the  great  currents  o^  the  ocean,  and  by  icebergs,  which 
transport  to  great  distances  huge  masses  of  rocks,  and  the 
bodies  of  animals  which  are  embedded  in  them. 

The  solid  matter  of  the  earth  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  called 
also  the  earth  of  sand  and  flints;  Ume,  united  with  carbonic 
acid,  forming  carbonate  of  lime  (the  principal  ingpredient  in 
marble,  chalk,  limestone,  and  the  shells  of  animals,  and  which 
enters  also  into  the  composition  of  other  rocks) ;  alumina,  or 
the  earth  of  clays ;  magnesia;  and  oonde  of  iron,  Silica  forms 
about  one-fourth  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  known  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Considered  with  respect  to  their  order  of  superposition,  and 
commencing  with  those  which  are  undermost,  and  are  there- 
fore considered  the  oldest,  the  solid  masses  of  the  earth's  crust 
may  be  arranged  as  follows  : — 

1.  Unstratified  Rooks. — Of  these  Granite  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  often  the  lowest,  and  the  oldest.  It  is  supposed 
to  form  one  vast  bed  underlying  all  the  others,  and  it  is 
found  in  some  of  the  highest  mountain-pefiks.  Granite  and 
the  other  unstratified  rocks,  as  porphyry,   serpentiru,  trapt 
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hoioU,  etc.,  are  often  foand  in  irregular  masses  and  Tsins, 
breaking  through  and  overlTing  the  others,  changing  their 
position  and  mineral  character.  All  these  are  believed  to 
have  been  once  in  a  fused  state,  by  the  action  of  heat  They 
contain  no  organic  remains. 

XL  Stratified  Rocks. — ^These  are  generally  divided  into 
ten  systems,  which  we  mention  in  order : — 

Lanrentian  System. — This  is  the  oldest  system  of  stratified 
rocks  so  far  as  is  known  at  present.  The  rocks,  which  are 
hard  and  crystalline,  are  largely  developed  in  Canada,  to  the 
north  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  they  are  also  met  with 
in  the  Hebrides,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland. 
The  onlv  fossil  that  has  yet  been  detected  is  a  yery  minute 
shell  called  Eozoon  Canadense. 

Cambrian  System, — This  system  is  largely  developed  in 
Wales;  hence  its  name.  The  rocks  include  fuuidstones, 
flagstones,  and  ^ts,  and  are  several  thousand  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  fossils  are  mostly  of  marine  character,  including 
shell-fish  and  zoophjrtes.  In  some  of  the  sandstones  may  be 
seen  the  ripple-marks  left  by  the  tide,  and  the  distinct  im- 
pression of  raindrops. 

Silurian  System, — The  rocks  belong^g  to  this  system  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Cambrian  system,  but  fossils  are  more 
abundant.  They  include  all  the  lower  forms  of  marine  life — 
zoophytes,  radiata,  molluscs,  and  crustaceans.  In  this  system 
also  we  meet  with  traces  of  land  vegetation  of  a  low  type. 
The  rocks  are  rich  in  ores  of  mercury,  gold,  and  silver.  The 
system  is  met  with  in  Wales,  Cumberland,  Ireland,  and 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scotland. 

Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone. — ^This  system  is  well 
developed  in  Devon,  as  well  as  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  and 
in  the  central  parts  of  Scotland.  The  rocks  consist  of  sand- 
stones, some  of  which  are  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The 
characteristic  fossils  are  fishes  of  various  forms,  but  all 
covered  with  hard  enamelled  plates  or  scales.  We  find  also 
distinct  traces  of  land  plants  such  as  reeds  and  ferns.  - 

Carboniferous  System. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  whole  series,  as  it  contains  the  great  stores  of  coal  and 
iron,  upon  which  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  country  so 
largely  depends.  A  characteristic  rock  belonging  to  the 
system  is  the  blue  mountain  limestone.  Rich  deposits  of  coal 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  not 
much  is  met  with  in  Ireland,  though  mountain  limestone  is 
there  very  abundant.  The  coal  is  carbonized  vegetation,  and 
in  the  coal-bearing  strata  are  foimd  traces  of  tiee-fema  and 
gigantic  pines. 

Permian  System. — The  principal  rocks  belonging  to  this 
system  are  sandstones  and  yellowish  magnesian  limestones. 
The  fossils  are  simUax  to  those  of  the  last  system,  bat  are  not 
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nearly  so  abondant    The  system  deriyes  its  name  from  Perm, 
a  province  of  Rossia,  where  the  charaoteristio  rocks  aboand. 

Triasaie  8y8tem.-^ThQ  word  trkusie  means  triple,  and  the 
system  is  so  called  because  in  Germany  it  contains  three 
well-marked  divisions:  Keuper,  Hoschelkalk,  and  Banter. 
In  this  system  we  find  the  earliest  trace  of  mammals.  In 
EngUmd  the  Triassic  system  extends  in  a  broad  belt  from 
the  month  of  the  Tees  to  the  junction  of  the  Avon  and 
Severn,  and  then  northward  so  as  to  include  the  county  of 
Cheshire. 

Oolitie  Syitem.'^The  word  oolUie  means  egg^stone,  and  the 
term  is  appUed  to  this  system  because  of  the  character  of  some 
<k  its  limestones.  The  distinctive  fossils  are  huge  reptiles 
belonging  to  the  lizard  family,  such  as  the  ichthyosaurus  and 
pterodactyle.  The  system  stretches  right  across  England 
nom  Yorkshire  to  Dorset. 

Cretaceous  or  Ohalk  System, — ^This  is  found  in  all  the  chalk 
districts  of  Ehigland.  When  examined  by  a  powerful  micro- 
scope, chalk  is  found  to  be  composed  of  myriads  of  minute 
shells,  such  as  still  form  a  kind  or  whitish  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  some  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 

Tertiary  System,  —  Formerly  the  various  systems  of 
stratified  rocks  were  grouped  in  three  divisions:  Primary, 
Secondary,  and  Tertiary.  The  first  two  have  been  subdivided 
into  the  systems  already  mentioned,  but  the  Tertiary  still 
retuns  its  name.  The  Tertiary  deposits  consists  geneially  of 
clays,  limestones,  marls,  sands,  and  grits ;  and  in  the  fosEols 
we  find  species  of  every  existing  order  of  animals,  except  man. 
The  Tertiary  strata  are  met  with  in  Essex,  Middlesex,  Hamp- 
shire, and  other  counties,  and  generally  occupy  well-defined 
tracts  or  "  basins,"  such  as  the  **  London  basin.'* 

The  close  of  the  Tertiary  period  seems  to  have  been 
accompanied  with  intense  cold.  The  tops  of  the  chief  moun- 
tains m  Great  Britain  were  covered  with  glaciers,  traces  of 
which  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  Wales  and  Cumberland. 
After  a  time  ihe  whole  surface — ^not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but 
of  northern  Europe  as  well — seems  to  have  sunk  gradually, 
and  the  glaciers  were  changed  into  icebergs.  After  a  time — 
how  long  it  is  impossible  to  say — ^the  land  slowly  emerg^ 
from  the  sea;  the  temperature  gradually  grew  milder;  and 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water  took  its  present  form. 
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It  Ib  believed  that  the  following  Glosaaiy  may  be  made  of  eeaential  me 
to  the  learner  of  Oeography,  by  teaching  him  the  meaning  of  the  names 
of  plaeea,  and  bo  fismg  them  more  firmly  in  hif  memory.  It  may  be 
need  in  rarioas  mjM,  Fortlona  of  it  may  be  given'  oat»  day  by  day,  to 
be  got  by  heart.  The  teacher  may  farther  require  the  pupil  to  find  in- 
■tanoes  of  the  occorrenoe  of  the  same  roots  in  other  names  than  thoie 
trhich  appear  in  the  Table.  Or  a  number  of  names  being  gtren  to  the 
pupil,  be  may  be  asked  to  point  out  and  explain  their  roots. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  Ang.r8ax.  stands  for  Anglo-Saxon; 
jLnb.  for  Arabic;  Basq.  for  Basque ;  Oelt  for  Celtlo;  Chald.  for  Chaldee; 
Chin,  for  Chinese ;  Dan.  for  Danish ;  Dut.  for  Dutch ;  Engl,  for  English; 
Esth.  for  Esthonian;  Fr.  for  French ;  Qerm.  for  German ;  Or.  for  Greek; 
Hebr.  for  Hebrew ;  Hindost.  for  Hindostsnee ;  Hung,  for  Hungarian ;  ItsL 
for  Italian;  Lat.  for  Latin;  Mai.  for  Malay;  Pers.  for  Persian;  Port,  for  Por- 
tuguese; Rubs,  for  Russian;  Sanscr.  for  Sanscrit;  Sclav,  for  Sclavonic;  Span, 
for  Spanish;  Swed.  for  Swedish;  Tart,  for  Tartar;  Teat,  lior  Tentonie; 
Turk,  for  Turtish. 


Aa,  Aab,  Abb,  Abb  Atb  (Celt), 
toa<er;--4he  names  of  rivers  in  the 
British  Islands,  France,  Flanders, 
Switzerland,  Russia. 

Ab,  Ap  (Sanscr.),  wa(0r;— as  in  Pun- 
jab, Dooft. 

Abad  (Sanscr.),  a  dwelling,  an  abode; 
— Auaho^al  Jelala5aa. 

Abbb  (Fr.)i  Abbbt,  Abbot  (Engl.), 
€M  aibeyf  an  abbot; — Abbeyvl^^  Ab- 
beyleix^  AbboUiov^. 

Abbb  (Celt),  the  mouth  of  a  atream; 
— ^^&«rdeen,  -46«rgavenny. 

AcQUA  (Ital.),  AouA(Span.),  Aiottbs, 
Aix  (Fr.),  water; — ^cguapendente, 
^^uarico.  ^t^iM^-mortes,  Aix,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

A  DEL  (Teut.),fu>6{e;— uldeZfors,  Adde- 
berflT. 

Al,  £L(Arab.).  (As;— Alcantara,  Al- 
giers,  JSZmina. 

Alcala  (Arab.)i  a  castle  or  frontier 
tovm  ; — ^^2ca2a-la-Real. 

Alt,  ALTBK(Germ.),  old;^AUkiTch, 
Altenhmcii 

Anti  (Gr.J  opposite  to;  —  Anti-Le- 
banon,  .iiRfi-Taurus. 

Abd,  Aibo  (Celt),  a  height,  a  pro- 
montory; —  ulrJnamurchan,  Ard- 
fei-t,  Kianaird. 

Aboub,  Ebqub  (Fr.),  a  field,  a  terri- 
tory;— CKmargue,  "Ronergiut. 

Au  (Germ.),  a  meadow  or  prairie; 
— iiuerbach,  Aarau. 

AucH,  AcH  (Celt.),  a  field;— Auchia- 
leck,  ulueAleucliries,  AchTAy. 

Auohtbb,  Uachteb  (Celt),  upper  or 
high  ; — Auc/itcrardet . 

Atok  (Celt.),  the  tiam^  ot  tamii 
river*  In  the  BtUVsYv  l«\«odL%v- 
StrathavoM,  Qleuavon,  Avonmox* 


Bab  (Chald.  and  Arab.l  a  court;^ 

Sabjlon,  Aitelmandeb. 
Bach,  Pace  (Germ.),  a  atream;^ 

Schwarz^ocft,  AnspocA. 
Bad  (Germ.)^  a  bath;—Badein,  Caris- 

Bahla.  (Span.X  a  bap  ;~~Bakia-^ 
Todos-los-SantoB. 

Bahb  (Arab.),  a  river  ; — ^BoAr-el- 
Abiao,  AiAr-el-Azrek. 

Bal,  Ball,  Ballt  (Celt),  a  houae, 
hamlet,  or  viUaae  ; — ^Aumoral,  Bali- 
antrae,  Ai%shannon. 

Bbal,  Bballkaoh,  Baxlocb  (CeltX 
a  paaa,  €m  outlet ;  —  Beoinambo, 
jBealMcAnamban,  Ballochmjle. 

Beau  .(Fr.),  fair,  beautiful,  good;^ 
Beaumexa.  Bflauregara,  SMitville. 

Beeb  (Hebr.),  a  well; — ^BMrsheba. 

Beit  (Arab.),  Beth  (Hebr.),  a  dwell- 
ing, temple,  or  place  ; — BeU-el-iakih, 
Bethel,  BetheBdai,  Bethlehem. 

Belle  (Fr.),  fair,  good,  beautiful;— 
La-^2Z«- Alliance,  l^eU«isle. 

Bek  (Gelt),  a  wtountain; — Benneyia, 
J?«nIomond. 

Bbeo  (Germ.),  a  mcmnlain; — ^VoiaQ- 
berg,  Donnenberg. 

Black  (Engl.),  black,  dark; — Black' 
stone,  Blacktidder,  the  Black  Sea. 

Blaib  {Celt.),aplain  or  open; — Blaxr- 
athole,  .B2atrgowrie. 

Blanc  (Fr.),  Blakco  (Span.^  Biaboo 
(Port.),  toAtte;— Mont  Blanc,  Cape 
BlancOjCaLBtGllo  Bianco. 

Bottle,  Battle  (Ang.-Sax.),a  dwell- 
ing, an  abode; — HeLVbottle,  liewbaitle, 

Bbile  CCelt.),  a  hiU,  a  alope;—Braa- 


ftmyi  nit.  tiiiiMi  ■ 


rnnm.),  ■  > 


-^ ,_., 10  (lUI.),  ftti 

— Auwi-ATrM,  Bluiupuia. 
_I7H»,  KBB^  BmooaB,  BOUOK 
BamraB,    Bun     (EnfL),    Bin 
<G«nB.XBoBa(0*n.),aom(FT.; 


Snm.ltBc 


fkrybMl,  Ml 


Ikrifamft,   its 
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Col  CIUL  tai  Bpu-l  a  mamlabi,  * 

COKM,  CwK  [Ctlt.),  fl  ioUoK  nriwlt; 

— WjoMte,  Ontautli. 
Cot,  Coat  (^igl.),  ■  (MUyf,  n  >**; 

Con,  Ci>iTi|  Kinri  (Buu^  a/ort, 

Cmnr,  Col^^  Cob  C^.X  ■  •kUIbI  m- 
tUjtKre,a  oaurt; — Eu'cpHTf,  Oour^ 
cellH,  OirbeloD. 

Cuid,  CuuoT,  Ciouw  (Ctlt),  a 
erw,  A  rock,  a  Totky  manMaim; 

Titkhtgat,  OrcagXftMck. 

Daoh  (Pan.],  ■  tK>nl^K;—Ba§lh 

Dxii  (AnbJ,    ■    Idwi ;— JMr^ 

DiL  (Ciit),  a  (*rrt(of»;— itafttadt, 

i>a&r,AAaUh. 
Diu,  Du,  (ToDt),  a  Hlln,  ■  <tib; 

— DoTedoJa,  Tweed^lt,  AilwvlU. 
Du.  Dm (Ocni.X «  t«^a*MM^ 

Dm   (Bogl.l  ■    I 
_  BtwOmrodm.   , 

iqU,  HSUIVB,  DOTr,  lAV  1 

Sot  (Cdt^buMiHl,--; 


nun,  i>vu»  (&IRl'%  ■  JtnMlId,' 
— BuuuefchinL  AiUowiL 

Bi  (T«iL>  I  <fw>Sk«.  >  *<i^  ■  •» 
lqW~^I>I>l''l'>  ^Uf,  LtHkaitjr. 

C*»,  C«{Ciiiy,  </»rt««  jrtoa;- 
CSKnurroii,  OarStU,  ClB-Iinr,  Oar- 

HiOM,  Oab>  (C*!^  ■  Amf  tftti'it, 
a  mevUaM, — Ostngona,    tkm- 

Tlttl. 

CALf  (Engl.),  a  loaU  <i:«d  baidt  a 
UiTfC  OHii—Oatf  of  Uin,  Ca(/'  of 

CuiBira'cCall.),  Ml  (outo/a  Hw,— 
CI»l^<ukeI■Iu%  OmAunetluUL 

Cunv  (ItiLuf  BpU>;),CBAiD  (E^.;^ 
a  jb^  a  pMn ,-— Cbinw-ForiDlii, 

" "'.nffLi.  cm'BL.  Casta 


(Gr.),  a  ou'C-C™ 


BrsKoMan,  a  boAoiid ;  —  Ogot- 

Chi,  Bu,  Boex  jcblo.],  ««<,-— 

Kln-dW-KiuiK  Aanis. 
Cbu,  Sobu  or  Bbi»  (CUd.),  a 

n»H(ata>-TeW_Kliij>aii. 
CUnUi  CBiTU.  (Fil  a  autfi,'— 

(Ttetson  •  ThluiT,    OilaMtianDlt, 

MenUdUt 
Chibu,  CBim  Ctait.  ud  FanJ, 

OlMrlftui,  Fmdiaiarrir. 

Cn>ia%  Cnrn  Cum  (Aiv 
au.X  ■  firUM  ftm  j—<SiaUr, 
Willi  luiii.  dhnutMir,  Lanaufti'. 

CiTTA,  Cinu  (ItiL).  CmviD,  Cin- 
nu  (Span^  ■  (ArA- Otm-Naon, 
dftUa-TMnUa;     C>M^Bailrlt«, 

Cim  (Bn^A  a  rmt,  ■  ttn-riiCt,-— 


— Dflrvnov,  ■.BlflWM. 

IkiBBD,  JiuL  (Anb.^  ■  jiai,-— 
WsM-d-UoDu,  iMU-«I-TirU 
(dlbnltirX  /•M-KnmiL 

DOBr(a«in.),a  ifiMOfiu,  a  rOKiga; 
— DiuHliIiir/,  Alldiw^Nmidor/ 

Dboh  (Celt.),  n  rM><,-— fli'iniiimlllM, 

Dmr,   pDH,'  Dm  (CdtA  ■  tiMfc 

a  ftmjUi  BtaM,— iSnhim^ 
g—gnnnim,  Amklrt,  ZIiiiiiliHtOB, 
AunMei,  Bnovdiiii,  Clulenduk 

En,  El  (EiicL]t  mttm;— 


Eogua,  Bou>  (bom  ttu  Lit  iodls. 
BIl),  a  Aurehi—Beciaixhia,  Etdt- 
nuMbu,  .EJ^hnrtUi,  TemsIH. 

Ema  (Oerm.X  £«,'— AmGtn. 

£«UI,    lUUX    n^k.\    ■  tiMT!— 

E^  Eu  |QrO,  of;— AtisM  (oonMiitd 
(mn  £■  Athln^  AUmboDl  (trnn 


uk,  Ulk,  AtMdAl*,  OMi. 
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QBiMD,  Qaun»  (Ft.  aal  Spu.), 


Stuu,  Ituu  (B**tJ,  Ubltalimi 
—ItliUaiia,  iqitluita. 

Bt,  At,  Ab,  a,  Ki,  O"  (T«rt.),  m  if 
ImiIt— 0  Anifi  Budiqi,  Coloiuv, 
Canbrn,  BUit,  ABglBMB,  FuM. 

Fill,  Tmld  rFratl  •  t"!,  a  tmMi— 

FlBlT  (Biicl-)i  a  auBft  senut  a 
riw,  lofa,  orJrAi—Firr^laiag*, 
QoMDVVnr,  FoitetaTy- 

FunfFi.X  ■  KMi  fins—nnt- 
Fnod,  111  ArW^BP-PftoB. 

FULD,  Fiw  {T«nt.)t  a  ^cfa  ,■— r ' -*- 

FnctH,  Fhtb,  Fiobd  (Tnt),^  uni 


FiHT,  Forum  (Fr.X  F(»Tm(ItiL), 

Fnmra  (SpuJ,  a  imI^  a  wriiu,  < 
■>  /ouiaia  ;  —  AkMiidt,   Jtntniiw 

ueu,  JHhuho,  Aisuet-da-Bbro. 
FoK«  mnt.)  ■  <MMr/aR,--A7 

FoNi  CBniLX  Fdbt  [auiD,\  ■  hi- 
, n.^^Xjong- 


FoiT  (En^.  ind  Fr.i  a  itratgMd; 

— ArnriUIUOk  BiMfi«A>>'l- 
Fkih  (OermA  ,iVh  ,-— J>VaiiUart 
Pua  (Engl.),  Fmn  (aemiO,>«,-— 

AwpoTt,  jVutami,  S^guarg, 

OULl  (Snd.;^  eU;— ' 

Qabiu,  Gtna*  {B™«oi.„  , , 

Oamfti,  Klgbuuwigu. 
Ou,  Qu^  dHin  (Suuer.X  afirtf/Ui 
|>Ia«i— Ktsolwar,  Btujor,  BIubd- 

OlBTH  i^nt),  a/irn,-— Applsm'^' 


^™' 


Odt  (Tent.),  a  jttfd ,- —  Klmnc^n, 

GmRD^'en.),  a  hum,-— Dimlwlffl- J. 

Cd&i ;  —  £lfltiu^4«rry,    Dhmirftli- 

Glu  (Celt.),  a  laait ;  —  Olatoa, 

fflmdiloogh,  Kptherf lot. 
GoHiD.  niAD  (SolsT.l  n  twn ;  — 


QBm  (Bw<],  UH>D  (aanii.;hfniiir 
— OmwIciIi,  flimnTlnilill 

GiouMtaimAfTHi,'— iffrnMliiK. 

QniDi  (AnlL\a  Inam,  On  mOqi 
tf  a  Huar,-— duAlalqDlnr. 

au«(a«rm.),spgrL«  bilimrib 


EubHimt  Hub,  (Swed.),  ■  pM; 
Ei^  Hum,  Hbc  CTent),  «  tiw, 

CoUbgiM,  DnnlMH. 
Eu&  Hun>,  Boua^  HodIb  (TttU 

n  AkHJiv,'— MiwL  MBlOaw^ 

AggarJbuw,  AnehterAeKH. 
HiTM,  H*T»  [Tmit,),  a  part,  ar  to^ 

Ivw  ;  —  Mmribwn,    KuUiawa, 

-Hdlfv4  Bt  AWi  B^  ^^ 

Hlu,  (Ed^  >>  MiJ^  n  wmiMii,-- 

BogJLO^  ThamJUB. 
Enu  I^Kaia\fniit,^aiairi—mm 

Huui  (Tiirk.;^  ■  i<raiv*lU,— Ku*. 

ni™»  (Ang.-SaiA  a  r»r^  ■  Iv- 

Ho  (GUn.),  ■  nm-,  s  onot  ,■— Houg- 

" —  "-—   Hot  (Tent),  »W.— 


Hou.  (GuiD.],  koRoH,  iBs;- 
JMn,  iikoln,  Qi 


r,  HU.T,  HAI.L.OW,   Huuon 

.    wuraifa,-  — ff(J»- 

Oily  Loch,  aJk 

,  -Tejiflvluid. 

(TmL),  a  —    -  ■  - 


(TsDt.),  *ia«L  HI 
baid,  fiiqrUA,  i 
fiui,  EinMIiw,  He 

'       ~'^i-^^  "i-  "  ---'   - 

tX%  flofw,  Long  fiinw. 
oL),  a  All(  Hill,— -&7«ori^ 

IlBiD  (BdiV.),  >  («■,— JraJBk. 
Unssr  (Ane..B»i.i  a  aiMid;  ■  j»r«i<; 
— LTDdAwi*. 

Lu  (Rou.;,  o-taHl,-— JIo-mU^  Kn* 

Inn JTark.),  *M;-/«Cnleh. 
lu  (Tick), <> MWfnr;— SoobOL 


or  D»- 
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IvTXB,  Iinrkm  (CelLX  tike  mmXk  ft « 

9trmm;—IwMnx%j,  /Btiklp.         ,  Lor  (Oett-X  a  moL  •  kl 
IgLB(EiigLasdFr.\lLHA^ort.lm'        BoiMiu  XtiBUigow, 

wlm4,*—/«i<  of  Wight,  F^  2rit^   Lnr  (BalkuX  •  fom,'^^ 

Ballettli^/SUOiHkSi.  I     nitti  (S«ir«l). 

YJASsma, (G«m.X Ommt^ fM» Itaf iitii' ;    Llax (Celt> a dtarcA,*— XioadafE. 

— JTawiBtodL  I 

Kambv,  KAamr  (8d«T.l  •  «Coml  «    MA(Anl>Ok  iMiM>,*— BahMwlanM. 

--^      .   . ^_w_  MA^iffliuMerafrwrt;'— Jfc»«iioddy. 

MAnJHhiikwt^  a^faei^  aftrtnm; 

Kamdsi*  Makiala  (Soiaer a  a 

*rrt  •  _  _ 

CTWrt-X* 


Mabest,  Mabst  (TOntX  • 


Kama  (Tut-X  Umck;- 

KsLAT,  Ka£ab  (AxmbiX  •  ybrf  ,*^ 


Kjon^  Kamd  (Sanaer.X  • 


Ksn  (Talk.).  •  low««'^KAdiAari. 
KiASO  (ChiiLjl  •  r«P0»/— ICmii^ 

Tang^tao-lTteiy. 
Kn.  (OdLX  •  ctareft,*— JCitaMnoek, 


JTilkflBiiT. 
Knr  (Oett4  • 


rwtTTB. 

Km  (CUb-X  MWr-r«i 

Knra  (En^X  Komo  (GeriB.X  • 

KiOBDro^  kiMnra^  Kora^Oonar, 


Cmmv  (Tttnt.)^  • 


(TentX* 


Kuna  (G«rm.X  UUU;- 
KTOGK,CaooK7odLXsMII;— V 

mekdovn,  JTaoek  of  StimthiaU. 
Korv  (Germ-X  •  hmi,  a 


Kooii^  Kai^'Koi.  (Tart) 
Tdiebartei^  BaiMl. 


Mepwa  (Anb.X  a  fowii,^— . 

odL 
Mm  (Ckia.X  ajMMiyt;— H 
MiDOUi^Bg.X«a« 


Mm.  (BBg.X  Mmn.  (Gerrn-X  a  «riU; 
--JfiBM;  NevmO;  JfUk&anaeii. 

MomTBi^       MoiKASTKIi 

(TMtX  Moo^n  CFr.W 

Mx 


Mon  (Fr.X  Mom  (ItaLX  Momri; 

MOVTH  (Ellg.X  MOVADH,  Mtvtdd 


Laxb,  Loch,  Looob,  Laaoh,  Laoo 
(TeatX  •  «AmI  o/wtim'^-^Lakt  80- 


Miior,Gaiii0d^ 


(aa^  GteadalMf*, 
4*f»-Maniora. 

Lajtd  (Teatl «  cowifryL «  rMtos,*— 


Lautbe  (Gann-X  daar;  — 

bourg:. 
LAwrAjBgw-8^X«UB»*-'Martti  Ber- 


Lb,  Lb  (from  EooLnX  «  aftnxi; 


gMLX  •  MO,  • 
laao^     BaaiMMWl^     Wenifw^%t^\, 
MarehaoiU;  Jfw^f^keel^  Jf—aft 

MooB,  Mobb,  Mun  (EngA  •  wm$U, 
•  «viU^  >aafJlir  §romnd; — ^Darlaaor, 

Mob  (Catt.  and  ScUt.X  ^  ««,-— Ar^ 

Mob,  Mohb,  M^b,  Mawb  (GeltX 


MooTH    (Eng.X_  Mo«Di^    Mubdi 
(G«nB.X  tk» 
rnrtaaMiart, 


Muu.  (TanLX  a 
Gallowmy 

Naoab,  Nagub,  Nuooub 
All 


>-JMIof 


Xaot  (SeUT.>frMi;*— jr^vy-KiUndB. 
Nab  (CelLX  «  broek  ,•— Jb«taa. 


Nab  (CliiB.X  mmakm;^NmlUMm. 
Nbw,  Nbo  Nibdw,  Nt  (TeotA  N< 
rmABt  NoTBLLByNBCvCFr  X  noovo^ 


lOD* 
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NooTA  CIULXNuvra  fflMB.),  NoT- 
oi,  WoTui,  NOTT  (Scln.),  Nio, 
Nu  lat.),  ■>«>,  mtimn—Saii- 
mtlta,  Saunas,  St— mkiak,  ^ 
Und,  VimhUi  Fniue,  Clutuu- 
iiiuf,Ctnl»iun>fiittunm«fiuM- 
UtJft™!,."- '  " — '-'"- 


McnsK  NuDBB 


Ninn  (Bcl»T,),  intter, 

■j-NoTSOTCld.      . 

Nob  (Tirt-i  •  lati,--^. 

NoBTB,  Nou>,  Nob  rraot),  »artbni 
— TJorUunpton,  yenHuBMiL  S»r- 
tblk,  Jfnnrir,  Jt'ormuidr. 

Oa  (Tent),  on  iiIai>J;-~FuM. 
Oui,  Oum,  AiiP,  Odsi  (Tsit^  nld, 
atieimt ;  ~  Oldtaun,  Alibnoagh, 


Om,  0«tb»,  Oo«  (Tent.;.     . .      , 
Oi«iBd.OMirhotait,0(MiTi(ili(An>- 


OwTftiMia,  Oierhoftn,  Odirbag. 
PlTAM,  pATAir,  PiTHiii  (SBiuer.l  a 

nruulin,  KiaOuwUiunil. 
n  (Chin.),  iwnk,— Akin. 
Pn  (ChliL),  «UO,— Aiho. 
Fw  {C«1U  a  tilL  ■  tuflanl  a  tsfi,  •> 

tanmutJiiii;— AarauDmsvr,  ftn- 

Ayn,  AnGihal,  Apnulnea. 
Pl»,  Pmrj  (SsDur.),  fiit;—FBi^ 

eliabr,  AnM>- 
FLisna  (Pr.i,  a  JMr',  a  pia-k;-~PUi- 

fit-I^Taura. 
Pol,  Poli,  Fdlib,  Pli,  Pus,  Bi 

(Sr.),  Pom,  Poob,  Podb,  Poob 

fcwii;— SetBsloiiol,Nl«iBli,PerB 
jKHf^  AdriBDopfa,  Niifibi,  Graiuit 
Rlagtpiin,  BbiilOeliuipiwr,  Ku 
Jah^Ar,  NowpfwroA,  CBi]Jj|mrar 
Pool,  Poi*  Poii,  Pow,  (Eng.),  iK« 
■Mir ;— LiTeiipool,  VilMpaO,  Wil- 

Four,  PoBTB  (Pr.  and  liti.i  raanic 
(Sp.i,a  Mi<^.'— AnM-MODsaon, 
AnliKarKiiii,  Ftmudeamt, 

Port  (Eng.i  Pobto  (lul.  ud  Port,). 
Puraro  (ap«n.),ai»r(  (w*art»r,- 
— ftrlnnoolh,  DeTpnporl,  PurU- 
bella,  Aurlo-Teal. 

POOLO  (Or.V  StUe !— PWi>»*«DO. 

Pooi/i(M»V.l,i»i«teiMli-Pm*i«w 


KuAH,  Ru  (SuBor-),  a  lanii—Sm- 

JalimaBirj,  Ei^paotuiA. 
Su  (Anb.),  n  Aud,— JtsHlrB^ 
Rath,  Rut,  Butb,  Roth  ((Mt.),aAr- 

lifitd  rla«,'~AiU(Kiimack,  B^ 

Ten,  Logleroit,  Sottbary,  AiAnB. 
Hbal  (Spin.),  rojia! ,— MontnoJ. 
RlIOH,RlE^TeaU).o/<I  Uiv,aii^ 

4™;— ^ncAatui^  OBtorrsie*  (Aot- 

Rkks  (BoUt.),  a  dnam ,-— TcbaMl* 

Rio  CSpuJ,a  rtar,-— Jiii>^l*.FWi. 
EooHi  (Ft.KRoo  CBncLXaiH*,* 

Ro^  r'o»^  R<»a  (ZeltA  a^Mhwr^ 
a  *«iiQind,-— fiultn,  llel^iH^  Xh*. 
DQBtli,  CnlrMT,  HuckrtfMp 


iLT  (BngA  SiiE  (GennJt  <«tl;- 

SaltiviM,  &Mmm. 

3Bi,  SaA.  Cha   (Cbln.),  owl,— 


Ua  [Novit^ZemliU}. 
Sma  pui.),  mmiaJim;~-TbBnai. 

fiEllAl,BABAl(T»Pt),ai»JM.,— B.t 

Sei  (Ang.-Ssi.l  Si«mu,-_EBM. 
Sn..L,  Shiiu  (iog^u.),  .  !,.,«■ 

Si  (Cbln.),  iii«lcra,---Aiul  Clul 
SinT  (A«b.),  a  tori,— «,^I»li. 
Bi  tBU  (Spu.),  a  am,  a  ni«*<  rttt 

Si  (Rdu.X  a  ammaiim  ftvm  Sm 
oui  Beau,  Ma  ton^MJaa  ly  dkl 
111  (anu  q/a  ui  urriHr  ii  ay^ 


B«>w(EbcJ,  &»e(Dmi.  aadSvvd.}, 
ntw;—m«Kb>a,  Auttulun. 

a(M>,  So  (Tut),  ■  riHT ,'— Kmim. 

torn*,  Sua  BoiDiB,  Bdtbu,  Be, 
Zonm  (TanLX  toMtni—SeiM- 
vuk,  AtdbiirT,  iSMpr  (Sotlann), 

Bnura  (EiiA\  ■  wtU;—SprliitBaH. 
Btu),  »TurTmmn.\  a  Mm,'— Fn- 
ia^xilad,Oalila£. 
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TOK«.To>  [TantX  a  diMllfif^a  mm; 
—Wlginiii,  WuUiiftsit. 

TlIOHT,    TUOHT,  DUOBT  (DotOi  « 

rou^  TuuiT,  T1IJ.T,  Towi^  TOI, 
Tom  (CtltO,  >  UO,  B  MfU.'-lW- 
lomcin,    niUvburdliw,    lUModr, 

tooL 

UiTU,  UiDn  (TeaU  lcwr,—tr— 

'mm  (Tent.),  k^*<r,'— E^yw  But- 
elui)>,  E^ipinunlk. 
Tu,  Tah  (Ital,  Bpu^  ud  ttX  m 
HU4;— ^ol  d'^nu,   r>IIMk%d, 
FoQmlwL  FaJromer.  FoHelua. 

YiuD  (Bui*.),  r»a«;— FiUH-HOT- 

yaunl  (Rum.),  Wvlk«r,  w«r^- 

Ferfaw^Xunt&itA. 
Via  Wio,  Wi  (Tsst  ud  I«t.)t  * 

■AV>.'— VlaH^  Fit  da  BtgoR% 

AlnMil,  Longin'. 
Vnii  (Fr.)iTiti.i  {Ilil.  tnd  BpuOt 

a  l<Mi,'-^Biin»ji^  FOabuea. 
WiU),  Wuu)  (Tent.),  o  /jrrf,— 

SehwmruMlii;  the  IFuUarBniMX, 
Wiu.  (EngLl  a  ran^ort,  a  df  fa,-— 

IFoiniigJord,  H'aHtown. 
W«m,  *«•,  Dum  (Cdt-i  a  toH; 

— FltUawML  IFoHl^  (AnilATW. 
Wiius  (OsRiL),  a  vOlagii—Bmii^ 

Wiuai  (OmnLi  wUU.—Wiiun- 

W»ll(Eii«1.),  ■  «r*y;~HolTi«B. 

Whitb,  WHiT{bngl.),  miio.;— FWW- 

Tra  Wt  (TenU  fl 


TucB  (Turk.),  a  ifeiw;— DikUId- 

ToHii  rPork.  lad  Pan.),  a  rfcw,-— 
Uomd-nia^  Tilkh-IUol. 

TOEAWI,    TOBODllO    {Cllla.V.lilMfll, 

ta^ndi  —  TclUmf-iaae,  Tctoiof- 
diu. 
Toomn  (SetiT-X  Naii;—'. 


Tbl  (Areh.),  o  IMfl;— 7W*l-loiid7ah. 

Tb«m  (Ft.),  TiBBH  (s™.),  JcwJ,— 

Flnisiem,  ntiTuial-rnego. 


(TBatladwW"?,": 
at;— AlttoriK,  Slbrto™, 
a  (Tent.),  <n  untotaif  i>l«i 


or  uiv; — ^hto 

TOBM  (Cslt.),  . 
BiIUiiMh-. 

T(Mio  (Chin.X  aaiimi,— T«wbmg. 

ToB,  TobmXH»1-  »»4  Bpan.l  Tom 
(ft.),  Town  (EngA  a  (mmt,  a 
(oiHi ;  —  ItevpsmMft,  Tom-iel- 
Onco,  Itoni  Vidnus  Ibur^n-Fln, 


IHS^onowl,'  Vle»(^  Ni 


I,  Waebt,  Woiid 
TuDHorlA,  RudDlI*. 


YuD  (Cbto.),  a  m 
ZCTDU  (Dut.;^  ti 
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Ijff  the  iaitifttoij  department  of  iDStniction  a  ralaable  series  of  woxics  was 
prepared  by  Dr  m*Cdixooh,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  Cirous  Plaee  Seheol, 
Edmbnrgh,  afterwards  Minister  of  the  West  Chnveh,  Gveenoek. 

DB  M<(nrLLOCH*B  BEBIXB  OF  CLASS-BOOKS. 

These  Books  are  intended  for  the  nse  of  Schools  where  the  general  mental 
cultare  of  the  pnpil,  as  well  as  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  reading,  is  studiously 
and  systematically  aimed  at. 

They  fonn,oollectiTely,a  progressional  Series,  so  constmcted  and  graduated 
as  to  condnct  the  pupil,  by  regular  stages,  from  the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
language  to  its  highest  and  most  complex  forms  of  speech;  and  each  separate 
Book  is  also  progressively  arranged,— the  lessons  which  are  more  easily  read 
and  understood  always  talcing  ihe  lead,  and  preparing  the  way  for  those  of 
greater  difficulty. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  Books  is  purposely  miscellaneous.  Yet  it  if 
always  of  a  character  to  excite  the  interest  and  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  the 
reader.  And  with  the  design  of  more  effectually  promoting  his  mental  growth 
and  nurture,  the  rarions  topics  are  introduced  in  an  order  conformable  to  that 
in  which  the  chief  faculties  of  the  juvenile  mind  are  usually  developed. 

That  the  moral  feelings  of  the  pupil  may  not  be  without  their  proper 
stimulus  and  nutriment,  the  lessons  are  pervaded  throughout  by  the  religious 
and  Christiui  element 
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Do.  Latq^  T^pe  EdUioUi  in  two  Parts,  price  2d.  each. 

Second  Eeading-Book.    dd. 

Third  Eeading-Book,    containing  simple  Pieces  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  with  Exercises.    Now  Printed  m  Larger  Type.    lOd. 

Fourth  Eeading-Book,  containing  only  Lessons  likelj  to 
interest    With  Stmopsis  of  Spelliho.    Is.  6d. 

Series  of  Lessons  in  Prose  and  Verse.    2s. 

Course  of  Elementary  Beading  in  Science  and  Liter 
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Manual  of  English  Grammar,  Philosophical  and  Prac- 
tical, with  Exercises;  adapted  to  the  Analytical  mode  of  Tuition. 
Wi€i  a  Chapter  on  Awdysu  of  Sentences.    Is.  6d. 
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Lennie's  Piinoiples  of  English  Orammar.    GomprisiDg 

the  Sabetanoe  of  aU  the  most  f^j^roved  English  Gramman,  briefly 
defined,  and  neatly  arranged;  with  Oonious  Exercises  in  Paisiog 
and  Syntax.  Ocpyright  Edition^  with  tne  Author's  latest  improye- 
ments,  and  a  Chapter  on  Analysis  of  Sentences.    Is.  6d. 

The  Allthor*8  Key ;  containing,  besides  the  corrected  Exer- 
oiseB  in  Parsing  and  Sjmtax,  many  nseftil  Critical  Remarks,  Hints, 
and  Observations,  and  explicit  and  detailed  instractions  as  to  tbe 
best  method  of  teaching  Grammar.    New  Edition,    3s.  6d. 

Analysis  of  Sentences:  Being  the  Appendix  to  Lennie's 

Grammar  adapted  for  General  Use.    Price  3d.    Key,  6d. 

The  Principles  of  English  Grammar;  with  a  Series  of 

Progressive  Exercises,  and  a  Supplementary  Treatise  on  Anal^ 
of  Sentences.  By  Dr  James  Douolas,  lately  Teacher  of  Eoghab, 
Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh.    Is.  6d. 

Simplicity  of  expressiQii  and  methodical  arrangement  have  beea  mi- 
formly  aimed  at. 

Douglas's  Initiatory  Grammar,  for  Junior  Classes. 

Printed  in  larger  type,  and  containing  a  Supplementary  Treatise  on 
Analysis  of  Sentences.    6d. 

Douglas's  Progressive  English  Eeader.     A  Series  of 

English  Beading-Books.  The  EarUer  Books  are  UltutrcUed  wiA 
numerous  Engravings, 

FiBST  Book.      2d.  i  Tbibd  Book.    Is.         I  Fifth  Book.    Ss. 
Second  Book.  4d.  |  Foubth  Book.  Is.  6d.   |  Sixth  Book.    Ss.  6d. 

Douglas's  Selections  for  Eecitation,  with  Introductory 

and  Explanatory  Notes;  for  Schools.    Is.  6d. 

Douglas's  Spelling  and  Dictation  Exercises.     Price  k 

Athenceum. — "  A  good  practical  book,  from  which  correct  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation may  be  acquired." 

Douglas's  English  Etsrmology:  A  Text-Book  of  Derira 

tives,  with  numerous  Exercises.    Price  2s. 
Scotsman.— "An  especially  excellent  book  of  derlvatiyea.*' 

Shakespeare's  King  Eichard  II.  AVith  Introductions  and 

Kotes,  etc.  By  Bey.  Prebendary  Bobinbon,  Ute  Principal  of  the 
Diocesan  Training  College,  York.    Is. 

Wordsworth's  Excursion.    The  Wanderer.    Notes  on 

AnalyaiB  and  Paxv^taaViv^.   "Eti  ^«t.  H.  G.  Bobinbov.    8d. 
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OnfUnes   of   English   Orammar   and   AnalyiiBi    for 

Elemebtary  Schools,  with  Exbbcibes.  By  Walter  Soott 
Dalgleish,  ILA.  Edin.,  lately  one  of  the  Misters  in  the  London 
International  College.    6d.,  or  8d.  doth.    Key,  Is. 

Dalgleish's  Progressive  English  Orammar,  with  Exer- 

GISB8.    8s.    Key,  2b,  6d. 

Fhm  Dr  Joseph  Boswosth,  Pro/estor  of  AnffUhSaxon  in  thi  T^UMftUg  ^ 
Oxford;  Auihor  of  thi  AngUhSaxon  Dietionarff,  etc.,  «o. 

"  Quite  a  practical  work,  and  contains  a  vast  qnantitj  of  important  informa- 
tion, well  arranged,  and  brought  up  to  the  present  improved  state  of  philology. 
I  haye  never  seen  so  much  matter  brought  together  in  so  short  a  spaoe." 

Dalgleish's  Orammatical  Analysis,  with  FRoGREssiyE 

Exbecibes.    9d.    Key,  2s. 

Dalgleish's    Outlines    of   English    Composition,   for 

Elementary  Schools,  with  ExBRasES.    6d.    Kby,  4d. 

Dalgleish's     Introdnotory    Text-Book    of    English 

COMPOSITION,  based  on  Qrammatioal  Syhthbsib;  oontafaiiog 
Sentences,  Paragraphs,  and  Short  Essays.    Is. 

Dalgleish's  Advanoed  Text-Book   of  English   Com- 

POSITION,  treating  of  Style,  Prose  Themes,  and  Yersifioation. 
2s.    Both  Books  bound  together,  2s.  6d.    Key,  2s.  6d. 

Lamh's  Tales  from  Shakespeare.    Beautifally  niostrated. 

Oliver  and  Boyd*tf  School  Edition.  Adapted  for  the  New  Code. 
Is. 

Bobinson  Cmsoe  (Oliver  and  Boyd's  School  Edition).  Beau- 
tifally Illustrated.    Adapted  for  the  New  Code.    Is. 

The  Child's  Story  Book,  for  Junior  Classes.    Illustrated. 

A  series  of  favourite  Tales,  including,  besides  other  stories,  Cindrb- 
ELLA,  Jack  akd  the  Bean  Stalk,  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,  Tom 
Thumb,  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves, 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  Aladdin,  etc.,  etc.  Adapted  for  the 
New  Code.    Is. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,   contuning 

the  Pronunciation,  E^mology,  and  Explanation  of  all  Words 
authorized  by  Eminent  Writers.  To  which  are  added,  a  Yocabultfy 
of  the  Roots  of  English  Words,  and  an  accented  list  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Scripture  Proper  Names.  By  Alexander  Reid,  LL.D.,  late 
Head  Master  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution.    Bedueed  to  2s.  6d. 

Dr  Eeid*s  Endiments  of  "Rrigiiah  Oranunar.     OreaOy 

Improved*  This  book  is  concise,  simple,  and  of  easy  application. 
Copious  Exercises  have  been  introduced  throughout;  together  with 
a  new  Chapter  on  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.    64. 
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Dr  Beid'8  Kudiments  of  English  Composition.   With 

Copious  Exercises.    Bemodelled,    2s.    Ket,  2b.  6d. 

The  work  now  inclndes  Systematic  Ezercifies  in  Sentence-making.  A 
distinct  division  has  been  doToted  to  the  Stnictnre  of  Paragraphs.  The 
sections  on  Descriptive  and  Narrative  Essays  have  been  entirely  rewritten. 

History  of  English  Literature;  with  an  Outline  of  the 

O&iauf  and  Growth  of  the  Enqush  Lahouaoe.  Illiistrated  by 
EZTBACTS.  For  Schools  and  Priyate  Studbmts.  Bj  Pbofessob 
Spalding.    Beviaed  and  contintted,    Ss.  6d. 

The  whole  work  has  undergone  thorough  and  earefiil  revision.  The  chapters 
on  the  Language,  and  those  on  our  Early  Literature,  have  been  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  results  of  recent  philological  and  historical  inyestigatioiis; 
while  the  record  of  events  has  been  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  A  Uw 
ezplnnatory  notes  have  been  added  in  an  Appendix,  with  the  view  of  removing 
the  difficulties  which  recondite  allusions  and  illustrations  are  apt  to  east  in 
the  path  of  the  young  student 

Studies  in  Composition:   a   Text-fiook    for    Advanced 

Classes.  By  Dayid  Prtde,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Edinhorgfa 
Merchant  Company's  Educational  Insthution  for  Toong  Ladies.    &. 

English  Composition  for   the  ITse  of  Schools.    By 

Robert  Armstrong,  LL.B.,  Madras  College,  St  Andrevrs;  and 
Thomas  Armatrong,  Heriot  B*oundation  School,  Edinburgh.  Part 
L,  Is.  6d.    Part  II.,  2s.    Both  Parts  bound  together,  3s.    Ket,  2^. 

Armstrong's  English  Etsrmology.    2s. 
Armstrong's  Etjrmology  for  Junior  Classes.     4d. 
Selections  from  Paradise  Lost;  with  Notes  adapted  for 

Elementary  Schools,  by  Rev.  Robert  Demaus,  M.A.,  late  of  the 
West  End  Academy,  Aberdeen.    Is.  6d. 

Demaus's  Analysis  of  Sentences,   dd. 

Ewing's  Principles  of  Elocution,  improved  by  F.  B. 

Calvert,  A.M.    3s.  6d. 


SESSIONAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 
£t3rmological  Guide.   2s.  6d. 

This  is  a  collection,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  prinoipal  roots,  aiBzes, 
and  prefixes,  with  their  derivatives  and  compounds. 

Old  Testament  Biographyy   containiDg   notices  of  the 

chief  persons  in  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  form  of  Questions,  with  refer- 
ences to  Scripture  for  the  Answers.    6d. 

New  TestWienX.'&lo^^.^lK:^^  ^xv  llv^  eame  Plan.     6d. 


English  Reading j  Grammar^  etc. 


STANDARD  READING-BOOKS. 

Bj  Jahss  Colvillb,  M.A^  D.So^  Principal  of  Newton  Place  Establisbment, 
Glasgow,  formerly  English  Master,  George  Watson's  College  School, 
Edinburgh,  one  of  the  Educational  Institutiona  of  the  Merchant  Company. 

Primer:  being  Spelling  and  Reading  Lessons  Introductory 
to  Standard  I.    [Illustrated,)    36  pages.    l}d. 

First  Standard  Seading-Book ;  with  Easy  Lessons  in 

Script.    {Ultutrnted.)    95  pages.    4(1.  in  stiff  wrapper,  or  6d.  cloth. 

Second  Standard  Seading-Book ;  with  Dictation  Exercises, 

partly  in  Script.    {lUiutrtUed.)    108  pages.   4d.,  or  6d.  cloth. 

Third  Standard  Eeading-Book ;  with  Dictation  Exercises, 

partly  in  Script.    144  pages,  strongly  bound.    8d. 

Fourth  Standard  Eeading-Book;  with  Dictation  Exercises. 

216  pages,  strongly  bound,    la  3d. 

Fifth  Standard  Eeading-Book ;  with  Dictation  Exercises. 

300  pages,  strongly  bound.    Is.  6d. 

Sixth  Standard  Eeading-Book ;  with  Biographical  Notes, 

and  Outlines  for  Exercises  in  Composition.    394  pages,  stronglj 
bound.    2s.  6d. 


Glasgow    Infant   School   Magazine.       Compiled    by 

D.  Caughie,  Master  of  the  Initiatory  Department  in  the  Glasgow 
Normal  Seminary.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  1st  Series,  43rd 
Thousand,  price  38.    2nd  Series,  13th  Thousand,  price  3s. 

These  Tolumes  Aimish  a  great  rariety  of  valuable  material  for  intellectnal 
and  moral  teaching,  comprising  Anecdotes  and  Stories,  Hymns  and  Simple 
Verses  set  to  Music;  Lessons  on  Natural  History,  Botany,  and  on  Familiar 
Objects ;  Sacred  Geography,  Bible  Lessons,  and  Scripture  Keferences. 

Household  Economy:  a  Manual  intended  for  Female 

Training  Colleges  and  the  Senior  Class  of  Girls'  Schools.  By 
Margaret  Maria  Gordon  (Miss  Brewster),  Author  of  "Work, 
or  Plenty  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,"  etc    2s. 

System  of  English  Grammar,  and  the  Principles  of  Com- 
position. With  Exercises,  and  a  Treatise  on  Analysis  of  Sentences. 
By  John  White,  F.E.I.S.     Is.  Gd. 


8  Objed'Lesson  Cards. 

OBJECT-LESSON  CARDS. 

On  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.   Set  of  20  in  a  Box.    £1,  Is. 
On  the  Animal  Kingdom.   Set  of  14  in  a  Box.    £1,  Is. 
On  the  Mineral  Kingdom.    Set  of  14  in  a  Box.    £1,  Is. 

Each  subject  is  illustrated  with  specimens,  attached  to  the  Cards,  of  the 
▼ariotts  ol^ects  described,  the  irhole  forming  an  interesting  Industrial  Mnsenm. 

How  to  Train  Tonng  Eyes  and  Ears :   being  a  Manual 

of  Objeot-Lessons  for  Pabbntb  and  Tbachebs.  Bt  Mary  Ahhb 
Bobs,  Mistress  of  the  Church  of  Bcotland  Normal  Infant  8ohool, 
Edinburgh.     Is.  6d. 


GEOGEAPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Oliver  and  Boyd*s  Prononncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 

Debcriptivb  and  Statistical.  With  Numerous  Etymolofncal 
Notices:  a  Geographical  Pictionabt  fob  Populab  Use. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. ;  or  with  Atlas  of  32  Coloured  Maps,  6s.  6d. 

An  entirely  new  Edition,  with  the  latest  Pi>pulation  Betums  of  our  own  and  otker 
Countries,  and  the  information  otherwise  brought  down. 

Daily  Telegraph.^"  Gre&t  pains  have  eyidently  been  taken  to  set  down 
facts  briefly  but  accurately,  and  its  compiler  has  given  a  very  fair  amount  of 
space  to  the  results  of  the  most  recent  explorations  and  discoveries.  It  wiD 
prove  a  most  useAil  book  of  reference." 

School  Geography.    By  James  Clyde,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  one 

of  the  Classical  Masters  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy.  With  Special 
Chapters  on  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography,  and  Techno- 
logical Appendix.    Bevised  throughout.    With  9  Coloured  Maps.  4fl. 

Educational  News.^-" The  grand  characteristic  of  the 'School  Geography' 
is  its  singular  readableness — its  clear,  fluent,  lively  narrative ;  the  sunny  ray 
of  realistic  art  that  everywhere  brightens  the  subject  with  the  charm  almost 
of  romance,  dispelling  the  heavy  cloud  of  superfluous  facts  and  figures." 

Dr  Clyde's  Elementary  Geography    With  an  Appendix  on 

Sacred  Geography.    Bevited  throughout.    With  5  Coloured  Maps. 
Is.  6d. 

Educational  Times.—"  JL  VXvotow^Vj  ^raalt^w^ors  laaxssis^r 


Geography  and  Astronomy. 


A  Compendium   of  Modern  Geography,    Poutigal, 

PHTsiOALf  aud  Mathematical.  With  a  Chapter  on  the  Ancient 
Geography  of  Palestine,  Outlines  of  Astronomy  and  of  Geology,  a 
Glossary  of  Geographical  Names,  Descriptive  and  Pronouncing 
Tables,  Questions  for  Examination,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Stewart,  LL.D.  Carefully  Heviaed.  With  11  Coloured  Maps. 
3s.  6d. 

An  Abstract  of  General  Geography,   comprehending  a 

more  minute  Description  of  the  British  £mpire,  and  of  Palestine  or 
the  Holy  Land,  etc.  With  Numerous  Exercises.  For  Junior 
Classes.  By  John  White,  F.B.I.S.,  late  Teacher,  Edinburgh. 
CarefiMy  Itemed  and  Enlarged,    With  5  Coloured  Maps,  Is. 

White's  System  of  Modem  Geography :   with  Outlines  of 

Astronomy  and  Phtsioal  Geoorapht  ;  comi>rehending  an  Account 
of  the  Principal  Towns,  Climate,  Soil,  Productions,  Religion,  Educa- 
tion, Govemment,  and  Population  of  the  various  Countriea  Witli 
Sacred  Geography,  Problems  on  the  Globe,  Exercises,  etc  Oar^- 
fully  Bevised,    2s.  6d. ;  or  with  6  Coloured  Maps,  2s.  9d. 

Endiments  of  Modem  Geography.    B^  Alex.  Reid, 

LL.D.,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution.  Improved, 
With  5  Coloured  Maps,  Is.  Enlarged  by  36  paffee  qf  extra  i^omuk' 
Hon  regaining  the  Countiee  and  principal  BaUtoaya  of  t?ie  United 
Kingdom, 

The  names  of  places  are  accented,  and  accompanied  with  short  descriptions, 
and  occasionally  witli  the  mention  of  some  remarkable  event.  To  the  seTenf 
countries  are  appended  notices  of  their  phyBical  geography,  productions, 
government,  and  religion ;  concluding  with  an  outline  of  sacred  geography, 
problems  on  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  directions  for  the  construction  of  maps. 

First  Book  of  Geography;    being   an  Abridgment   of 

Dr  Reid's  Rudiments  of  Modem  Geography  jwith  an  Outline  of  the 
Geography  of  Palestine.    With  Map  of  the  World.    Improved,    6d. 

Dr  Eeid's  Outline  of  Sacred  Geography.    6d. 

An  Introductory  Geography,  for  Junior  Pupils.    By  Dr 

Jahes  Douglas,  lately  Head  Master,  Great  King  Street  School, 
Edinburgh.    With  Map  of  the  World.    Carefully  Bevised.    6d. 

Dr  Douglas's  Progressive  Geography.     On  a  new  piUm^ 

showing  recent  changes  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere,  and  em* 
bracing  much  Historical  and  other  Information.  160  pages,  U. 
Carefully  Bevised, 

AthencBum^—^*  Tlie  information  is  copious,  oorreet,  well  put,  and  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  knowledge." 

Dr  Douglas's  Tezt-Book  of  Geography,  containing  the 

Physical  and  Political  Geoorapht  of  all  the  Oountries  of  the 
Globe.  Systematically  arranged.  2s.  6d. ;  or  with  10  Coloured 
Maps,  3s.     Carefully  Bevised. 
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ClaM-Book    of    Cteography.     By    William    Lawson, 

P.R.G.8.,  St  Mark's  College,  Chelsea.    With  7  Coloured  Maps.    A 
oomplete  Text-Book.    Is.  6d. 


V  AUo  §old  in  aeparaU  Porta,  each  with  a  Coloured  Map^via.— 

Thb  Bbitish  COLOiriKs.    Sd. 

EUBOPK.     4d. 

Asia,  Afbioa,  and  Ambbioa.   4d. 


Gboobaphioal  Pbimbb.    2d. 
Enqlamd  ahd  Walks.    2d. 

SCOTULND  AKD  IbELAKD.     2d. 


ThefolUmtng/wr  booka  htuie  hem  prepared  hp  Mr  Lawaou  to  meet  the  additional 

requirementa  of  Coda  1882  :— 

OeograpMeal  Pirst  Book;  embracing  Lessons  on  the 
Meaning  and  Use  of  a  Map ;  Size  and  Shape  of  the  World ;  Geo- 
graphical Terms;  Hills  and  Mountains;  and  Kivers.  Designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Standards  I.  and  IL  With  Diagrams  and 
Coloured  Map.    2d. 

England  and  Wales;  a  Reading-Book  in  Geography 

for  Standard  III.    With  Maps  and  lUnstratioDS.    Is. 

National  Sehooimaater.—"  Mr  Lawson  gives  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  England  and  Wales  in  this  pleasant  volome,  not  in  the  dry  detailed 
manner  of  the  geography,  but  rather  in  the  descriptive  style,  irhich  is  the 
chief  excellence  of  the  Geographical  Reader.  The  subject,  hoirever,  is  not 
over-described.  Mr  Lawson  evidently  describes  the  Subject  from  a  full  mind, 
and  scarcely  a  page  turns  over  but  what  we  find  a  little  sketch  map,  or  pleas- 
ing llIuKtration.  We  do  not  remember  seeing  a  Geographical  Reading  Book 
on  England  and  Wales  that,  on  the  whole,  we  like  so  well  as  this." 

Sehoolmaater. — "This  new  Geographical  Reader  presents  a  compact  ontline 
of  the  physical  features  and  industrial  character  of  England  and  Wales, 
arranged  in  fifty  chapters.  It  is  written  in  a  plain,  straightforward  style, 
seeking  rather  to  convey  information  than  to  strike  the  reader  by  anj 
rhetorical  flourishes." 

Educational  Times. — "  Lawson's  '  England  and  Wales '  consists  of  carefully 
written  lessons,  with  cuts  prepared  to  illustrate  the  text.  In  this  case  the 
pictures  are  generally  a  real  help,  and  rarely  distract  attention." 

Primary  Physical  Geography;   embracing    Lessons  on 

Latitude  and  Longitude;  the  Seasons;  Day  and  Night;  Climate; 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Productions.  Designed  to  meet  the  additional 
requirements  of  Standards  V.  and  VI.  With  Diagrams  and  Colound 
Maps.     2d. 

Lawson*8    Elements    of   Physical  Geography.    With 

Examination  Papers.  Adapted  to  meet  the  requirementn  of  Standard 
VII.  of  the  New  Code,  and  for  Pupil  Teachers.  With  Coloared 
Map.     96  pages.     6d.  in  stiff  wrapper,  or  8d.  cloth. 

Lawson's   Text-Book    of  Physical  Geography,    with 

Examination  Papers.  A  complete  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
combining  8\mpUc\ty  v^f  style  with  scientific  accuracy.  N  ew  Edition, 
3s.  6d. 


Geography  and  Astronomy.  H 


Lawson's  Outlines  of  Physiography.    With  Illustrations. 

In  Two  Parts.    Price  2s.  6d.    New  Edition. 

This  mannal  is  intended  as  a  Text-Book  of  Physiography  as  prescribed  by 
the  syllabus  of  the  Science  Department,  Soath  Kensington.  In  Part  I., 
which  corresponds  with  the  Elementary  Stage  of  the  snbjcct,  the  Earth  is 
considered  apart  from  other  portions  of  the  imiyerse,  and  chiefly  in  relation 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  forces  which  act  upon  those 
materials,  and  the  distribution  of  yegetable  and  animal  life.  In  Part  II. 
the  Earth  is  considered  as  a  planet,  and  its  position  in  the  solar  system,  as 
well  as  its  relation  to  the  distant  stars,  are  pointed  out. 

The  PariB  may  he  had  eeparately,  price  Is.  Qd.  each. 

Educational  News. — "  So  far  as  the  Science  and  Art  examinationa  are  con- 
cerned, no  better  book  could  be  used." 

Geography  ofthe  British  Empire.   CarefuUy  Bevimd.  3s. 

Pabt  I.  Outlines  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography. 

II.  Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial  Geography  of  the  British 
Islands. 
III.  Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial  Geography  of  the  British 
Colonies. 

Oliver  and  Boyd's  Handy  Atlas  of  the  World,  showing 

Kecent  Discoyeries.  32  fall-coloured  Maps.  8yo,  very  neatly  bound, 
and  suited  for  the  book-shelf,  2s.  6d. 

Oliver  and  Boyd's  School  Atlas,  showing  Recent  Dis- 
coyeries. 32  large  full-coloured  Maps,  including  Palestine  and  the 
Koman  Empire ;  with  Diagram  of  Geographical  Terms.    Price  Is. 

Oliver  and  Boyd's  Junior  Atlas.    16  full-coloured  Maps ; 

with  Diagram  of  Circles  and  Zones.    Price  3d. 

School  Guardian. — "Both  of  them  [the  Atlases]  deserye  fayourable  notice/ 
on  account  of  their  cheapness  and  general  suitability  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  geography  in  elementary  schools." 

Edinhnrgh  Academy  Modem  Geography.    28.  6d. 
Eeid's  Elements  of  Astronomy;  for  Schools  and  Private 

Study.  Iteviaed  and  brought  dovm  to  the  present  state  of  Astronomical 
Science,  by  Key.  Alex.  Mackat,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Manual  of 
Modem  Geography,"  etc.    With  66  Wood  Engrayings.    3s. 

Eeid's  Elements  of  Physical  Geography ;  with  Outlines 

of  Geoloot,  Matheicatioal  Geoqrapht,  and  Astronomt,  and 
Questions  for  Examination.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a 
large  coloured  Physical  Chart  of  the  Globe.    Is. 

Murphy's   Bihle  Atlas    of   24   Maps,    with  Historical 

Descriptions.     Reduced  to  Is.  coloured. 
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HISTORY. 

Tbb  woxks  in  fiili  department  have  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care. 
They  will  be  found  to  include  Class-books  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  in  aU 
the  branohea  of  History  generally  taught  in  the  best  schools.  While  the 
utmost  attention  has  been  paid  to  accuracy,  the  narratlyes  have  in  every  ease 
been  rendered  as  instmotiTe  and  pleasing  as  possible,  so  as  to  relieve  the  study 
from  the  tediousness  of  a  mere  dry  detail  of  facts. 

A  Concise  History  of  England  in  Epoclis.    By  J.  F. 

OoBKBAV.  With  IfapB  and  Genealogical  and  Chronological  Tables, 
and  comprehensive  Questions  to  each  Chapter.  New  EdUwn,  wUk 
the  Higtary  continued.    2s.  6d. 

Tke  luiEigUnTf  for  P^paTtai6h»9wiiAf<»  Junior  StudmOt.  The  writer  has 
endeavoured  to  convey  a  broad  and  fiill  impression  of  the  great  Epodii, 
and  to  develop  with  care,  but  in  subordination  to  the  rest  of  the  narratiTe, 
the  growth  of  Law  and  of  the  Constitution. 

History  of  England  for  Junior  Classes;  with  Questions 

for  Examination.  Edited  by  Hbnby  Whitb,  B.  A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Heidelberg.   Is.  6d. 

AthenaBum*^-**  A  cheap  and  excellent  historv  of  England,  admirably  adapted 
for  the  use  of  junior  classes.  The  various  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
our  constitution  are  briefly  but  clearly  described.  It  is  surprising  how  suooess- 
ftilly  the  editor  has  not  merely  avoided  the  obscurity  which  generally  aceom- 
paniea  brevity,  but  invested  his  narrative  with  an  interest  too  often  wauting  in 
unger  historical  works.  The  information  conveyed  is  thoroughly  sound;  and 
the  utility  of  the  book  is  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  examinatioii 
questtons  at  the  end  of  each  chapter." 

History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  with  an  Account 

of  the  present  State  and  Resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
Colonies.    With  Questions  and  a  Map.    By  Dr  White.    Ss. 

Athenofum.—"  A  carefully  compiled  history  for  the  use  of  schools.  The 
writer  has  consulted  the  more  recent  authorities:  his  opinions  are  liberal, 
and  on  the  whole  Just  and  impartial:  the  succession  of  events  is  developed 
with  clearness,  and  with  more  of  that  picturesque  effect  which  so  delighta  the 
young  Uian  is  common  in  historical  abstracts." 

History  of  Scotland;  with   Questions  for  Examination. 

Edited  by  Dr  White.    Is. 

History  of  France ;  with  Questions  for  Ezaminationy  and  a 

Map.    Edited  bj  Dr  White.    3s.  6d. 

Atheiumm^—'**1>T  White  Is  remarkably  happy  in  combining  convenient 
brevity  with  sufficiency  of  information,  clearness  of  expositimi,  and  Intereat  of 
detail.  He  shows  great  judgment  in  apportioning  to  each  av^eet  its  doe 
amount  of  eonBider&Uon.'' 
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Ontlines  of  Universal  History*    Edited  by  Dr  White.   28. 

Apeeia<0r.— "Distinct  in  its  amngement,  sUlflil  in  its  selection  of  leading 
features,  close  and  clear  in  its  narrative." 

Dr  White's  Elements  of  Universal  History.   On  a  New 

and  Systematio  Plan.  In  Thrbb  Pabts.  Part  I.  Ancient  History ; 
Part  II.  History  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  Part  III.  Modem  History. 
With  a  Map  of  uie  World.    7s. ;  or  in  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  author  has  divided  the  history  into  periods  of  centuries,  preserving  at 
the  same  time  sach  distinetness  and  continnity  in  the  narrative  that  the  annals 
of  each  country  may  be  separately  studied.  The  work  contains  nnmeroos 
^noptical  and  other  tables,  to  guide  the  researches  of  the  student,  with 
sketches  of  literature,  antiquities,  and  manners  during  each  of  the  great 
chronological  epochs. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Borne;  with  Questions  for 

Examination.    Edited  by  Dr  White.    Is.  6d. 

London  Beview^-^TbiB  abridgment  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  nse  of 
schools^— the  best  book  that  a  teacher  could  place  in  the  hand  of  a  yoathfU 
student" 

Sacred  History,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  With  Questions  for  Examination. 
Edited  by  Dr  White.    Is.  6d. 

SapHst  Mofftusine.'^'*  An  interesting  epitome  of  sacred  history,  calculated  to 
inspire  the  young  with  a  love  of  the  divine  records,  as  well  as  to  store  the 
mind  with  knowledge." 

Elements  of  General  History,  Ancient  and  Modem.    To 

which  are  added,  a  Comparative  View  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Geography  and  a  Table  of  Chronology.  By  Alexander  Fbaser 
Tttlee,  Lord  Woodhouselee,  formerly  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  New  Edition^  toiih  the  History  continued. 
With  two  large  Maps,  etc.    Ss.  6d. 

Watts'  Catechism  of  Scripture  History,  and  of  the 

Condition  of  the  Jews  from  the  Close  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  Time  of  Christ  With  Intboduotioh  by  W.  E.  Tweedie, 
D.D.    28. 

Simpson's  Goldsmith's  History  of  England;  With  the 

Narrative  brought  down  to  the  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
To  which  is  added  an  Outline  of  the  British  Constitution.  With 
Questions  for  Examination  at  the  end  of  each  Section.    3s.  6d. 

Simpson's  Goldsmith's  History  of  Bome.  With  Questions 

for  Examination  at  the  end  of  each  Section.    3s.  6d. 


14   Writing^  Arithmetic^  and  Book-keeping. 
WEITING,  AEITHMETIC,  AND  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Arithmetic  adapted  to  the  New  Code,  in  Three  Parts. 

By  Alex.  Trotter,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Edinburgh. 

Pabt  L  The  Simple  Rales,  ...  86  pages.  Sd.  Anawwa,  Sd. 
M  II.  The  Compound  Bnles, .  .  88  pages.  2d.  Atuwers,  8d. 
„  III.  Practice  to  Decimals,  .    .   62  pages.    8d.    Answers,  dd. 

%*  Or  atnmgly  hound  in  oaa  Vohtmit,  prioe  8d. 

Practical  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Classes.    By  Hbnst 

G.  C.  SmTHf  Teacher  of  Arithmetic  and  Ifathematics  in  George 
Heriot's  Hospital.    66  pages,  6d.  stiff  wrapper.    Answers^  6d. 

From  tt4  Beo.  Pnuf  Kbllakd,  A.M.,  F  JUSS.  L.  &  E.,  laJU  FoOow  of  QuaaCt 
College,  Cambridge,  Prqfesaor  of  MBUhemaUee  in  the  Unwern^  of  JEduilkartk, 

*'I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Mr  Smith's  Manual  for  Jonior  Glasses,  the  MB. 
of  which  I  have  examined,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Trusting  that 
the  lUustrative  Processes  irhieh  he  has  euiihited  may  prove  as  efflcuatin 
other  hands  as  they  have  proved  in  his  own,  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
recommending  the  work,  being  satisfied  that  a  better  Arithmetician  and  a 
more  judieioaB  Teacher  than  Mr  Smith  is  not  to  be  ft>und." 

Practical  Arithmetic  for  Senior  Classes ;  being  a  Con- 
tinuation of  the  above ;  with  Tables  and  Exercises  on  the  Metric 
System.    By  Hembt  G.  C.  Smith.    2s.    Antwen^  6d.    Ket,  2s.  6d. 

%*  The  Exereiaes  in  both  toorks,  which  are  eopiotu  and  original,  have  heat 
constructed  so  as  to  combine  interest  with  tUUitg.  They  are  accompanied  6jr 
Ulustraiive  processes. 

Lessons  in  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Classes.     By  James 

Trotter.    71  pages,  6d.  stiff  wrapper ;  or  Sd.  doth.    Annoersj  6d. 

This  book  was  care/uUy  revised^  and  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  Simple 
Examples  of  the  various  rules,  worked  out  at  length  and  fully  explained,  and 
of  Practical  Exercises,  by  the  Author's  son,  Mr  Alexander  Trotter,  Teacher  of 
Mathematics,  etc.,  Edinburgh ;  and  to  the  present  edition  Exercises  on  the 
proposed  Decimal  Coinage  have  been  added. 

Lessons  in  Arithmetic  for  Advanced  Classes;  Being 

a  Continuation  of  the  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  for  Junior  Classes. 
Containing  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions ;  Sinople  and  Compoond 
Proportion,  with  their  Applications ;  Simple  and  Compound  Interest; 
Involution  and  Evolution,  etc.  By  Alexander  Trotter.  New 
Edition,  with  Tables  and  Exercises  on  the  Metric  System.  80  pages, 
6d.  in  stiff  wrapper;  or  Sd.  cloth.    Answers,  6d. 

Each  subject  is  also  accompanied  by  an  example  fhlly  worked  ont  tad 
minutely  explained.    Tlie  ExercUes  are  numerous  and  practical. 


Writing^  ArithmetiCy  cmd  Book-keeping.    15 
A  Cfomplete  System  of  Arithmetic.     Theoretical  and 

Practical ;  containing  the  Fundamental  Roles,  and  their  Application 
to  Mercantile  Computations ;  Valgar  and  Decimal  Fractions ;  Inro- 
Intion  and  Evolution;  Series;  Annuities,  Certain  and  Contingent. 
B7  Mr  Tbottbb.    3i.    Kby,  4«.  6d. 

*f*  AU  (Atf  8400  ExereUea  in  this  work  are  new.  They  ar%  aj^jpNea&lf  to  Uu 
huaintm  cfroeA  l^,  and  affrenMd  in  $ueh  a  wap  at  to  Uad  the  pupU  to  reaton 
on  the  matter.  There  are  upwards  of  200  Examples  wrought  out  ol  length  atti 
minutely  explained. 

Ingram's  Principles  of  Arithmetic,  and  their  Application 

to  Business  explained  in  a  Popular  Manner,  and  clearly  Illustrated 
by  Simple  Bules  and  Numerous  Examples.  EemodeUed  and  grtatiy 
JanlargMy  with  Tables  and  Exercises  on  the  Metric  System.  By 
Alexander  Tbotter,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  etc.,  Edinburgh.  Is. 
Key,  2s. 

The  Elementary  Roles  are  explained  in  ooneise  and  intelligible  language 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  youth.  Each  rule  ia  foUowed  by  an  example 
vorought  out  at  length,  and  Is  illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  practical 
quesUons  applicable  to  business. 

Melrose's  Concise  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic; 

containing  the  Fundamental  Bules  and  their  Application  to  Mercan- 
tUe  Calculations;  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions;  Exchanges; 
Involution  and  Evolution;  Progressions;  Annuities,  Certain  and 
Contingent,  etc.  Re-arranged,  Improved^  and  Wnlarged,  with  Tables 
and  Exercises  on  the  Metric  System.  Bv  Albzavdkr  Tbottee, 
Teacher  of  Mathematics,  etc.,  in  Edinburgh.    Is.  6d.    Key,  28. 6d. 

Each  rule  ia  foUowed  by  an  example  worhed  out  at  length  and  minutely 
explained,  and  by  numerous  practical  Exercises.  The  Rales  will  be  found 
80  arranged  as  to  lead  the  pupil  by  an  easy  gradation  from  the  simplest  to 
the  most  difficult  operations  in  arithmetic. 

Hntton's  Book-Keeping,  by  Trotter.    2s. 

Sets  of  Ruled  Writing  ^oofow— Single  Entry,  per  set,  Is.  6d.;  Double  Entry, 
per  set,  Is.  6d. 

Stewart's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  for  Jnnior  Classes ; 

containing  Exercises  in  Simple  and  Compound  Quantities  arranged 
so  as  to  enable  the  Pupil  to  perform  the  Operations  with  the  greatest 
fiicility  and  correctness.  With  Exercises  on  the  Proposed  Decimal 
Coinage.    6d.  stiff  wrapper.    Arutoera,  6d. 

Stewart's  Practical  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  Arranged 

for  Pupib  in  Classes.  With  Tables  and  Exercises  on  the  Metric 
System.  Is.  6d.  This  work  includes  the  Answers;  with  Questions 
for  Examination.    Ket,  2s. 

Gray's  Introdnction  to  Arithmetic;  with  Tables  and 

Exercises  on  the  Metric  System.    lOd.  bound  in  leather.    Ket,  28. 
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Lessons  in  Arithmetio  for  Junior  Classes.     Bj  Jam£s 

Maclaben,  Edinborgh.    With  Answers  annexed.    6d. 

Maolaren*s  Fractioal  Book-Eeeping.    Is.  6d. 

A  Set  o/Suled  Writing  Booha^  §xpru»lii  adapted  for  (hit  work,  1«.  6d. 

Scott's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetio.    6d.    Answers,  6d. 

Scott's  Mental  Calculation.     6d.   Teacher^s  Copy,  6d. 

Copy  Books,  in  a  Progressiye  Series.    By  R.  Scott,  late 
Writing-Master,  Edinburgh.    Each  24  pages.    Post  paper,  4d. 

Scott's  Copy  Lines,  in  a  Progressive  Series,  4d.  each. 


PHILOSOPHY,  MATHEMATICS,  ETC. 

Tezt-Book  to  Kant.  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason: 
JEsfhetic,  Oategories,  Schematism.  Translation,  Beprodnotion, 
Ck>mmentary.  With  Index  and  Biographical  Sketcn.  By  J. 
Hutchison  Stiblino,  LL.D.,  Author  of  '*  The  Secret  of  Hegel." 
8vo,  148. 

A  Handbook  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.    By  Dr 

Albert  Schweoler.  Eighth  Edition.  Translated  and  Annotated 
by  jAiiES  Hutchison  Stikling,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Geometry  for  Schools.    Comprising  Books  I.  and  n.  of 

Euclid,  with  Additions  and  Numerous  Exercises.  "By  A.  J.  G. 
BAKCLATf  M.A.,  Mathematical  Master  in  George  Wat8on*s  College, 
Edinburgh.     Is.  bound.    First  published  October  1883. 

Ingram's  Concise  System  of  Mathematics,  Theoretical 

and  Practical,  for  Schools  and  Private  Students.  Improved  by 
James  T&otteb.    With  340  Woodcats,    4s.  6d.    Key,  3s.  6d. 

Introdnctory  Book  of  the  Sciences.    By  James  Nicol, 

F.R.S.E.,  P.G.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.     With  106  Woodcuts.    Is.  6d.     (/are/uUy  revised. 


GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING. 
The  First  Grade  Practical  Geometry.   Intended  chiefly 

for  the  use  of  Drawing  Classes  in  Elementary  Schools  taught  in 
connexion  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  By  Johs 
Kennedy,  Head  MftsVct  o^T>xjLT\^%^^<iV^y«A«?  krt.    6d, 
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SCHOOL  SONaS  WITH  MUSIO. 

Elements  of  Vocal  Music :  An  Introduction  to  the  Art 

of  Reading  Music  at  Sight    By  T.  M.  Hunter,  Director  to  the 
Association  for  the  Revival  of  Sacred  Music  in  Scotland.    Price  6d. 


exercises  are  printed  in  the  standard  notation,  and  the  notes  are  named  as  in  the 
original  Sol-fa  System, 

GoNTKKTS.— MoBic  Scales.— Ezercises  in  Time.— Syncopation.— The  Chro- 
matic Scale.— TranspoBitlon  of  Scale.— The  Minor  Scale.— Part  Singing.— 
Explanation  of  Musical  Terms. 

Himter's  School  Songs.     With  Pre&ce  by  Rev.  James 

CusBiE,  Training  College,  Edinhurgh. 

FOB  JX7NI0B  0IiASS3BS:   60    Sonn,  principally  set    for    two 
voices.    First  Series,    4d.—  Secona  Series :  63  Songs.    4d. 

FOB  ADVANOXD  OIiASSES :  44  Songs,  principally  set  for  three 
voices.    First  Series.    B±— Second  Series :  4!d  SongB.    6d. 

•«*  TONIC  SOL-FA  Edition  of  Hunter's  Songs,  hoik  Series,  Bedueed 
in  Price.    Junior  Classes,  2d. — Advanced  Classes,  2d. 

Songs  for  Schools.  Written  and  Composed  by  Clift 
Wade.  With  Simple  Accompaniment  for  Harmonium  or  Pianoforte. 
Price  6d. 

The  Tnnes  will  be  found  easy,  melodions,  and  of  moderate  compass;  and 
the  Words  simple  and  interesting;  both  being  easy  to  teach  and  remember. 

%*  A  Sboond  Series  of  Wade's  Songs  w  now  ready ^  price  6d. 


School  Psalmody :  58  Pieces  for  Three  Voices.    4d. 


School  Begister.     Pupil's  Daily  Register  of  Marks. 

Improved  Edition.  Containing  Spaces  for  48  Weeks ;  to  which  are 
added.  Spaces  for  a  Summary  ana  Order  of  Merit  for  each  Month, 
for  each  Quarter,  and  for  the  Year.  For  Schools  in  generid,  and 
constructed  to  furnish  information  required  by  Goyemment    2d. 

School  Begister  of  Attendance,  Absence,  and  Fees: 

adapted  to  the  Provisions  of  the  New  Codes  for  England  and  Scotland. 
By  MoRRiB  F.  Mtbon,  F.E.I.S.  Each  folio  will  serve  54  pupils  for 
a  Quarter.    Is. 
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Class-Books  by  CIAS.  HEHfil  SCHNEIDER,  F.E.I.S.,  M.C.P., 

Late  senior  French  Master  in  the  Edinhnrgh  High  School,  the  School  of  Arts 
and  Watt  InstitutloB,  etc.;  French  BzAminer  to  the  Educational  InstilHte 
of  Scotland,  etc 

Schneider's  First  Tear's  French  Course.    Is.  6d. 

*«*  Thifl  unoric  fbrms  a  Complete  Course  of  French  for  Beginners,  and 
comprehends  Orammatical  Exercises,  with  Bales;  Beading  Lessons,  witli 
Notes;  Dictation;  Exercises  in  Conversation;  and  a  Vocahalary  of  aJI  the 
Words  in  the  Book.  Easy  Lessons  are  given  in  translating  French  into 
English  and  English  into  French,  with  Exercises  for  translatioa  and  re- 
translation  and  repetition. 

The  Edinburgh  High  School  French  Ccmyersation- 

GRAMMAR,  arranged  on  an  entirely  New  Plan,  with  Qaestions 
and  Answers.  Dedicated,  by  pennisston,  to  Fro/essor  Max  ilUller. 
38.  6d.    Ke7,  28.  6d. 

Letter  from  Pbofbbsob  Max  MfJLLXB,  University  of  Oaford, 

"  My  Dbab  Sib, — I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  my  anticipations  as  to  the 
success  of  yonr  Grammar  have  been  fully  realized.  Your  book  does  not 
require  any  longer  a  godfather;  but  if  you  wish  me  to  act  as  such,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  have  my  name  connected  with  your  prosperous  child. — Yours 
very  truly,  Max  MUlleb. 

"  To  Mens.  C.  H.  Schneider,  Edinburgh  High  School." 

The  Edinburgh  High  School  New  Practical  French 

READER :  Being  a  Collection  of  Pieces  from  the  best  French 
Authors.  With  Questions  and  Notes,  enabling  both  Masler  and 
Pupil  to  converse  in  French.    3s.  6d. 

The   Edinburgh   High   School   French    Manual   of 

COMYERSATION  and  COMMEBOIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.      2s.  6d. 

In  this  work,  Phrases  and  Idiomatic  Expressions  which  are  used  most 
frequently  in  the  intercourse  of  every-day  life  have  been  carefully  collected. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  what  is  trivial  and  obsolete,  and  to  introduce  all 
the  modem  terms  relative  to  railways,  steamboats,  and  travelling  in  genenL 

Ecrin  Litt^raire:  Being  a  Collection  of  Lively  Anec- 
dotes, Jeux  de  Mots,  Eniokas,  Charades,  Poetrt,  etc,  to  serve 
as  Readings,  Dictation,  and  Recitation.    3s.  6d. 

Progressive   French   Composition.     Dedicated   to   Dr 

Donaldson.  Partie  Anglaise,  with  Notes,  .3s. ;  Partie  Fran^aise,  Ss. 
Being  a  collection  of  Humorous  Pieces  chiefly  from  the  French, 
translated  into  English  for  this  work,  and  progressively  arranged, 
with  Notes. 
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Standard  Pronanncmg  Ihctionary  of  the  French  and 

£NGL1SH  LANGUAGE8.  In  Two  PABm  Part  I.  Frewik  and 
English. — Part  II.  English  and  French  By  Gabriel  Surbnhe, 
late  Professor  in  the  bHsottish  Nayal  and  Military  Academy,  etc. 
The  First  Part  comprehends  Words  in  Common  Use,  Terms  c<hi- 
nected  with  Science  and  the  Fine  Arts,  Historical,  Geographical, 
and  Biographical  Names,  with  the  Pronunciation  according  to  the 
French  Academy  and  the  most  eminent  Lexicographers  and  Gram- 
marians.  The  Second  Part  is  an  ample  Dictionary  of  £ngliah  worda, 
with  the  Pronunciation  according  to  the  best  Authorities.  The 
whole  is  preceded  by  a  Practical  and  Comprehensive  Kystem  of 
French  Pronunciation.    7s.  6d.,  strongly  bound. 

The  JUVommeiaHoH  is  ihoton  by  a  different  spelling  of  Vie  Words. 

Surenne's    French  -  English     and     Enelish  -  French 

DICTIONARY,  without  the  Pronunciation.    Ss.  d£,  strongly  bound. 

Surenne's  Fenelon's  Telemaqne.     2  vols.,  Is.  each,  stiff 

wrapper;  or  bound  together,  2s.  6d. 

Snrenne'8  Voltaire's  Histdre  de  Charles  XIL     Is. 

stiff  wrapper ;  or  Is.  6d.  bound. 

Surenne's  Voltaire's  Histoire  de  Enssie  sous  Pierre 

L£  GKAND.    2  vols..  Is.  each;  or  bound  together)  28.  6d. 

Surenne's  Voltaire's  La  Henriade.     Is.  stiff  wrapper; 

or  Is.  6d.  bound. 

Surenne's  New  French  Dialogues.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion to  French  Pronunciation,  a  Copious  Vocabulary,  and  Models  of 
Epistolary  Correspondence.    Pronundaiion  marked  ihroughmU    2s. 

Surenne's    New    French    Manual    and    Traveller's 

COMPANION.  Containing  an  Introduction  to  French  Pronuncia- 
tion  ;  a  Copious  Vocabulary :  a  very  complete  Series  of  Dialogues 
on  Topics  of  Every-day  Life ;  Dialogues  on  the  Principal  Conti- 
nental Tours,  and  on  the  Objects  of  Interest  in  Paris ;  with  Models 
of  Epistolary  Correspondence.  Map.  Fronunciation  marked  through- 
out.   3s.  6d. 

Surenne's   Pronouncing   French   Primer.     Containing 

the  Principles  of  French  Pronunciation,  a  Vocabular^r  of  easy  and 
familiar  Words,  and  a  Selection  of  Phrases.    Is.  6d.  stiff  wrapper. 

Surenne's  Moliere's  L'Avare :  Com^die.   6d.,  or  Is.  bound. 
Surenne's    Moliere's    Le    Bourgeois    Gentilhomme: 

Com^die.    6d.  stiff  wrapper;  or  Is.  bound. 

Surenne's  Moliere's  Le  Misanthrope:   Com^die.     Le 

M  ARIAGE  FORCE :  Com^die.    6d.  stiff  wrapper ;  or  Is.  bound. 
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First  Frenoh  Class-Book,  or  a  Practical  and  Easy  Method 

of  learning  the  French  Lakouaoe,  consisting  of  a  series  of  French 
and  English  Exercises,  progressiyely  and  grammaticallj  arranged. 
Bj  Jules  Caron,  F.E.LS.,  French  Teacher,  Edin.    Is.    Key,  Is. 

This  work  follows  the  natural  mode  in  which  a  child  learns  to  speak  its  own 
language,  hy  repeating  the  same  words  and  phrases  in  a  g^reat  yariety  of  forms 
an^  the  pupil  becomes  familiar  with  their  use. 

Caron'g  First  French  Eeading-Book :  Being  Easy  and 

Interesting  Lessons,  progressively  arranged.  With  a  copioas  Yocaba- 
lary  of  the  Words  and  Idioms  in  the  Text    Is. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  both  forms  of 
French,  the  language  of  books  and  the  language  of  conyersation,  by  giving 
him  correct  models  of  French  as  it  is  written  and  French  as  it  is  spoken. 

Caron*s  Principles  of  French  Grammar.  With  namerons 

Exercises.    28.    Key,  2s. 

Spectator. — "  May  be  recommended  for  clearness  of  exposition,  gradual  pzo- 
gression,  and  a  distinct  exhibition  to  the  mind  through  Ihe  eye  by  means  of  typo- 
graphical display :  the  last  an  important  point  where  the  subject  admits  of  it" 

An  Easy  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.    With 

Exercises  and  Dialgoues.  By  John  Cheistison,  Teacher  of 
Modem  Languages.     Is.  4d.    Key,  8d. 

Christison's   Recneil   de   Fables    et  Contes  Choisis, 

k  r  Usage  de  la  Jeunesse.    Is.  4d. 

Gluistison's   Fleury's   Histoire    de  France,   Bacont^e 

k  la  Jeunesse.    With  Translations  of  the  difficult  Passages.    2s.  6J. 

The  French  New  Testament.  The  most  approved  Pro- 
testant Version,  and  the  one  in  general  use  in  the  French  Re- 
formed Churches.    Pocket  Edition,  roan,  gilt  edges.     Is.  6d. 

Ghambaud's  Fables  Choisies.  With  a  Vocabulary  con- 
taining the  meaning  of  all  the  Words.    By  Scot  and  Wells.    2s. 

Hallard's  French  Grammar.     3s.  6d.    Eet,  3s.  Gd. 
Grammar  of  the  French  Langnage.     By  A.  Beljame, 

B.A.,  LL.B.,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Paris  International  College.    28. 

Be^ame's  Four  Hundred  Practical  Exercises.     2b. 

%*  Both  Books  bowid  together,  8*.  Gd. 

The  whole  work  has  been  composed  with  a  view  to  conversation,  a  grett 
number  of  the  ExercVses  'VteVixt^  ^^  V^d^^  ^'^tm  tA.  ^^«e^t»xA  wd  ansirers. 
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EDINBURGH  ACADEMY  CLASS-BOOKS. 
1.  Endiments  of  The  Latin  Language,  for  the  Use  of 

the  Edinburgh  Academy.  In  Two  Parts.  By  James  Clyde,  M.  A ., 
IjL.D.,  author  of  "  Greek  S^taz,"  etc  12mo,  price  28. ;  or  in 
Two  Parts,  sold  separately,  price  Is.  3d.  each. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  containing  the  same  number  of  seetfons 
under  the  same  headings,  in  which  the  same  subjects  are  treated  of— in  Part 

1.  with  a  view  to  beginners,  in  Part  II.  with  a  view  to  advanced  students. 

Athenaum.—"  This  volume  is  a  very  fUU,  correct,  and  well-arranged  gram- 
mar of  the  Latin  language,  and  is  wonderfully  cheap.  It  compares  favourably 
with  the  Clarendon  Press  Elementary  Grammar.  Distinguishing  features 
are  the  simple  but  effective  device  of  making  two  parts  of  accidence.  Instead 
of  relegating  important  matter  to  the  comparative  obscurity  of  an  appendiZi 
and  the  rejection  of  the  objectionable  method  of  combining  a  reader  and  exer- 
cises with  the  grammar." 

Educational  Newa,—"k.  fresh,  thorough,  and  methodical  treatise,  bearing  on 
every  page  evidences  of  the  authoi^s  ripe  scholarship  and  rare  power  of  liidd 
exposition." 

*«*  The  old  edition  of  Hht  Edikbusoh  Aoadkht  Latiit  Rudimsxts  man  »iiU 

be  had  if  desired, 

2.  Latin  Delectus;  with  a  Yocabnlary  containing  an 
Explanation  of  every  Word  and  Difficult  Expression  which  oocnis 
in  the  Text    Ss. 

3.  Endiments  of  The  Greek  Language,  with  the  Syntax 

entirely  re-written,  and  with  Accent  and  Quantity  treated  of  accord- 
ing to  their  mutual  relations.    Ss.  6d. 

4.  Greek  Extracts;    with   a  Vocabulary  containing  an 

Explanation  of  every  Word  and  of  the  more  Difficult  Passages  in 
the  Text.    3s.  6d. 


Greek  Syntax ;  with  a  Bationale  of  the  Constructions.  By 
Jas.  Oltde,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  Classical  Masters  of  the  Edin. 
Academy.  With  Prefatory  Notice  by  John  S.  Blackie,  lately 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburjgh.  5th  Edition. 
Revised  (hroughout  and  largely  re-wriUen^  containing  an  English 
Summary  for  tiie  Use  of  Learners,  and  » chapter  on  Accents.  4s.  6d. 

Greek  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.    By 

Professor  Geddes,  University  of  Aberdeen.    4s. 

The  anthorhas  endeavoured  to  combine  the  deamess  and  conciseness  of  the 
older  Greek  Grammars  with  the  accuracy  and  ftilness  of  more  recent  ones. 
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DR  HUNTER'S  CLASSICS. 

1.  Hunter's  Enddiman's  Budiments.    Is.  6d. 

3.  Hnnter's  Sallust;  with  Footnotes  and  Translations. 
Reduced  to  Is. 

3.  Hunter's  Virgil ;  with  Notes  and  other  niostrations. 

Jtedmced  to  2b, 

4.  Hunter's  Horace.   Reduced  to  Is.  ^L 

6.  Hunter's  Livy.  Books  XXI.  to  XXV.  With  Critical 
and  Explaoatorj  Notes.    Reduced  to  28. 

Dymock's  Cssar ;  with  Illustrative  Notes,  a  Historical  and 

Geographical  Index,  and  a  Map  of  Ancient  Ganl.    4s. 

Bjinock's  Sallnst;  with  Explanatory  Footnotes  and  a 
Historical  and  Geographical  Index.    Reduced  to  Is. 

OeBSar ;  with  Vocabulary  explaining  every  Word  in  the  Text ; 
Notes,  Map,  and  Historical  Memoir.  By  William  M*Dowall, 
late  Inspector  of  the  Heriot  Foundation  Schools,  Edinburgh.    3s. 

M'Bowall's  CflMar.  Book  I.  With  Vocabulary  explain- 
ing every  Word  in  the  Text.    Is. 

M'Bowall's  Virgil;  with  Memoir,  Notes,  and  Vocabulaiy 
explaining  every  Word  in  the  Text    3s. 

Ifeilson's  Entropins  et  Anrelius  Victor;  with  Vocabu- 
lary explaining  every  Word  in  the  Text  By  Wm.  M 'Dow all. 
2s. 

Lectiones  Selectse;  or.  Select  Latin  Lessons  in  Morality, 
History,  and  Biography :  for  the  use  of  Beginners.  With  a  Vocab- 
ulary explaining  every  Word  in  the  Text.  By  C.  Melville,  late 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Kirkcaldy.    Is.  6d. 

Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary,  by  Duncan.  1070  pages.  9s. 

A  New  First  Latin  Course;  comprising  Grammar  and 
Exercises,  with  Vocabularies.  By  George  Ogilvie,  LL.D.,  Head 
Master  of  George  Watson's  College  Schools,  Edinburgh.     Is.  6d. 

Educational  News. — "  Exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  intended." 
Banffshire  Journal. — "  An  admirable  book." 
Hducational  Times. — "Well  and  carefully  done." 

%*  This  CloM-book  supplies  sufficieM  work  for  affear,  without  the  neeessitp  of 
using  any  other  book. 
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A  New  First  Oreek  Course;    comprising    Grammar, 

Syntax,   and  £1xrbci8E8  ;   With  Yooftbnlaries  containing  all  the 
Words  in  the  Text.    By  Thob.  A.  Stbwabt,  one  of  H.M.  Inapeoton 
of  Schools  in  Scotland,  lately  Senior  Claasical  Master  in  Qeorge  ' 
Watson's  College  Schools,  Edinboivh,  and  formerly  Assistant-Pro*  . 
fessor  of  Greek  in  the  Uniyersitj  of  Aberdeen.    28.  6d. 

Athenaum.—"  Superior  to  most  works  of  the  kind.** 

Becord,—"  Th»  easiest,  and  most  praetieal,  and  most  nsefal  introdoetion  to  • 
Greek  yet  published  in  this  conntrr.'* 

Educational  News. — "  This  little  book  deserres  the  highest  eommendatioQ 
.  .  .  Great  skill  is  shown  in  selecting  those  Csets  of  Aeeidanoe  and  BTntaz 
which  onght  to  be  given  in  such  a  book." 

%*  Tki*  CUu$-hook  tuppHiu  anJIUint  mmltform  fmr,  mUkoui  As  neeeuttg  0/ 
using  any  other  hook, 

Stewart's   Advaaoed  Oreek   Conna.      Comprising   a 

Synopsis  of  Greek  Syntax,  Hints  towards  CompositioD,  Exereisea  in 
dontinnons  English  Narratiye,  and  a  fiiU  Yocabnlaiy  oontainfaig  all 
the  Words  in  the  Text.    28.  6d. 

Educational  IfoM.—"  This  is  an  admirable  little  manoal,  aad  will  toirm  an 
excellent  sequel  to  the  author's  deservedly  popular  *  First  Greek  Course.' " 

Glasgow  Herald.—*'  The  synopsis  of  syntax  is  masterly,  and  the  more  useAil 
and  important  idioms  are  clearly  put  before  the  student" 

Key  to  Ditto,  price  28.  6d. 

Mair's  Introduetion  to  Latin  Syntax;  with  Illastratioiis 

by  Rey.  Alex.  Stbwabt,  LL.D.;  an  ^iglish  and  Latin  Yoeabnlary, 
and  an  Explanatory  Yoeabnlary  of  Proper  Names.    Ss. 

Stewart's  Comelins  Hepos;   with  Notes,  Chronolo^eal 

Tables,  and  a  Yoeabnlary  explaining  eyery  Word  in  the  Text. 
IUducedto2a. 

Dnncan's  Oreek  Testament    36.  €d. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  L  and  n.;  with  Vocabulary 

giyiug  an  explanation  of  eyery  Word  in  the  Text,  and  a  Trans- 
lation of  the  more  Difficnlt  Phrases.  By  Jambs  Fbbodsboh,  M.D^ 
late  Rector  of  the  West  End  Academy,  Aberdeen.    2b.  6d. 

Athenamm^-"  This  admirable  little  work." 

Grammatieal  Exercises  on  the  Meeds,  Tenses,    and 

SYNTAX  OF  ATTIC  GREEK.  Widi  a  Yoeabnlary  containing 
the  meaning  of  eyery  Word  in  the  Text.  By  Dr  Feroussoh. 
3s.  6d.— Ke7,  3s.  6d.    Intended  Uj/oUom)  the  Greek  BwSntentt. 

Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I.,  VI.,  XX.,  and  XXIV. ;  from 

Bekker*s  Text,  as  reyised  by  Dr  Veitch ;  with  Yoeabnlary  explain- 
ing eyery  Word  in  the  Text,  and  a  Translation  of  the  more 
Difficnlt  Passages.    By  Dr  Fesoussoh.    Reduced  (o  28.  6d. 

Ouarduoi,'-''  The  Yoeabnlary  is  painstaking  and  elaborata  " 
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LATIN  ELEMENTAEY  WORKS  AND  CLASSICS. 

Edited  by  Osoxai  FxBonsoir,  LL  J).,  lately  Professor  of  Humanity  in  King*8 

College  and  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  formerly  one  of  the 

Masters  of  the  Edinbnr^  Academy. 

L   Femison's  Orammatical  Exercises.     With   Notes 

and  a  Vocabiilary  explaining  every  Word.    2s.— Ket,  28. 

2.  Ferg^oson's  Introductory  Latin  Delectns :    Intended 

to  follow  the  Latin  Rudiments;  with  a  Yocabalaiy  contidning  an 
Explanation  of  everj  Word  and  of  every  Diffionlt  Expression. 
Beaueed  to  Is.  6d. 

3.  Ferg^oson's  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.    With  Notes  and 

Index,  Mythological,  Geographical,  and  HistoricaL    2s.  6d. 

4.  Ferguson's  Ciceronis  Orationes  Selectee.    Containing 

Sro  Lege  Manilia,  IT.  in  Catilinam,  pro  A.  L.  Archia,  pro  T.  A. 
[ihme.    Ex  Orellii  reoensione.    Seduced  to  Is. 

6.  Ferg^uson's  Ciceronis  Cato  Major  sive  de  Senectute, 

Laelias  sive  de  Amioitia,  Somnium  Scipionis,  et  Epistolae.  Meduced 
to  Is.  

ITALIAN. 

Theoretical  and  Practical   Italian   Grammar;    with 

numerous  Exercises  and  Examples,  illustrative  of  every  Rule,  and 

a  Selection  of  Phrases  and  Dialogues.    By  E.    Lemio,    LL.D., 

Ttalian  Tutor  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.    5s. — Ket,  5s. 

^h>m  CouHT  Saffi,  Frofes8or  of  the  Italian  Language  at  Oxford. — "I  have 

adopted  your  Grammar  for  the  elementary  instmction  of  students  of  Italian 

in  the  Taylor  Institntion,  and  find  it  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  as 

well  for  the  order  and  clearness  of  the  rules,  as  for  the  practical  excellence 

and  ability  of  the  exercises  with  whi^h  you  have  enriched  it." 


GEEMAN. 

A  New  German  Eeader,  in  Prose  and  Verse  ;   with  a 

Grammatical  and  Etymological  Vocabulary,  containing  the  Meaning 
of  all  the  Words  in  the  Text;  Forms  of  Commercial  and  other 
Correspondence,  and  Specimens  of  German  National  Hanawriting. 
For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Charles  Fischeb-Fibohabt,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Merchant  Company's  Educational  iDstitutions,  etc 
Eeduced  to  2s.  6d. 

Fischart's  German  Class-Book  for  Beginners:    Being 

a  series  of  German  Stories,  with  Vocabulary,  Grammar,  Exercises,  ^ 
etc    On  an  Original  Plan.    Enlarged  Edition,    Is.  6d.  J  < 
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PUBLISHED  BY  OLIVER  AND  BOYD,  EDINBURGH : 

BOLD  ALSO  BY  Bl]|fmXK,UlkSaB.lX:ii,  ^KO  00^  LOVDOY,  AND  ALL  BO0K8KLLIBS. 


Class-Books  by  W.  Lawbon,  F.R.G.S.,  of  St  Mark's  College, 

ChelBea. 


I. 

England  and  Wales: 

A  Reading  -  Book  in  Geography  for  Standard  IIL 
With  HlostrationB  and  Oolonred  Maps.   Price  la. 

\*  The  leasotu  are  interesting  and  adapted  to  the  capaeitiea  of  fJU 

ehUdrtn  in  this  Standard. 

II. 

Geography  of  the  British  Empire  : 

Phtsioal,  Political,  and  Oommkbcial. 

For  Papil  Teachers  and  Advanced  Classes.     12th  Edition. 

With  the  Information  oarefolly  brought  down.    Price  Ss. 

III. 

Outlines  op  Physiography. 

With  iLLuetTRATioirs. 

A  Text-Book  of  Physiography  as  prescribed  by  the  Syllabus 
of  the  Science  Department,  South  Kensington. 

New  Sdltion,  in  two  Farts,  price  28.  6d. 
The  BartM  {elementary  and  advanced)  sold  separately ,  price  Is.  6d.  each. 


^*  A  Specimen  Copy  of  one  or  all  eent  to  Head  Teachers,  poet-free, 
on  receipt  of  half  price  in  Stampe,  by  Oliver  and  Boyd, 
Edinbnrgh. 


I 


School  Books  by  Dr  James  Douglas,  lately  Head  Master,  Great 

King  Street  School,  Edinbnrgli. 


INITIATORY  GRAMMAR,  for  Junior  Classes, 

With  Treatise  on  Analysis  of  Sentences.    119th  Edition,  6d. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

With  a  Series  of  Progressive  Exercises,  and  a  Supplementary 
Treatise  on  Analysis  of  Sentences,  Is.  6d. 

"Its   distingnlshing   qaalities   are   accuracy  and   Bimplidty  of 
language,  excellency  of  arrangement,  and  copiousness  of  exercises." 

SPELLING  AND  DICTATION  EXERCISES.     Is. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY.    6d. 

PROGRESSIVE   GEOGRAPHY, 

On  a  New  Plan.    Is. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  28.  6d.; 

Or  with  Ten  Coloured  Maps,  3s. 


*  A  Specimen  Copy  of  one  or  all  sent  to  Head  Teachers,  post-free, 
on  receipt  of  half  price  in  Stamps,  by  Oliver  and  Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 


